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THURSDAY, JANTJABY 26, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee 'ON Agricultube and Fobestby, 

Washington, D, (7. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 o'clock a. m., in room 112, Senate 
Office Building, Senator George W. Norris presiding. 

Present : Senators Norris, Page, Harreld, Capper, Ladd, Heflin, and Caraway. 

The Chaibman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met for the purpose of considering S. 2964, a bill intro- 
duced by Swiator Ladd. 

I will ask the stenographer to copy the bill in the record. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

[S. 2964, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 
A BILL To promote agriculture by stabilizing the prices of certain agricultural products. 

Be it enacted hy the Sen4Ue and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Amenrica in Congress dissembled, That this act may be cited as the " agri- 
cultural prices* stabilization act, 1922." 

Sec. 2. When used in this act, (a) the term " controlled agricultural product " 
means wheat, shelled corn, raw cotton, and raw wool, produced in the United 
States; (b) the term "Grain Corporation" means the United States Grain 
Corporation, a corporation of the State of Delaware. 

Sec. 3. Upon August 1, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1915, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Labor, and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall jointly establish and promulgate minimum prices of con- 
trolled agricultural products of the crops of 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, re- 
spectively. Such minimum prices shall differentiate between such official 
grades of such controlled agricultural products as have been established under 
authority of any law of the United States, and may differentiate, to such ex- 
tent as such officers of the United States deem advisable, between grades to 
be established by such officers of any controlled agricultural product for which 
no such official grades have been established. Such prices shall be based upon 
tlie estimated cost of production of the controlled agricultural product to the 
producer, including any costs to the producer in res/pect to the transportation 
thereof to the purchaser and a reasonable profit for the producer. For the crops 
of such products for the year 1922 the following minimum prices are hereby 
established : 

Wheat No. 1, northern spring, at Chicago, $1.50 per bushel. 

Wheat No. 1, northern spring, at Minneapolis, $1.46 per bushel. 

Corn No. 2, yellow, at Chicago, 85 cents per bushel. 

Cotton middling spot, at New Orleans, 18 cents per pound. 

W^ool, unwashed, at Boston, 55 cents per pound. 

Wool, unwashed, at St. Louis, 55 cents per pound. 

Sec. 4. In order to stabilize the prices of controlled agricultural products 
and readjust price conditions as to such products arising from the World War 
and Government control of prices during such war, and in order to regulate 
foreign commerce in such products, the Grain Corporation is directec* to pur- 
chase for cash controlled agricultural products of the crop of 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925, and 1926 at the price established therefor under section 3 and in such 
amounts as may be necessary to provide the producer thereof with oppor- 
tunity to sell the product for such price. The Grain Corporation shall sell 
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for cash, or upon credit iiim)u such terms as It deems advisable, any controlled 
n'^ricultural product so purchased, (1) to domestic manufacturei-s or c<msiiiii- 
ors at an advance on the purchase price sufficient to cover the cost of handling;, 
transportation, insurance, storage, and other charges in re«iject to the pnui- 
uct; (2) to foreign manufacturers and consumers at such prices as the Gniin 
Corporation deems advisable. 

Sec. 5. All acts of tlie Grain Corporation on and after March 3, 1921, shall 
have the same validity as if the resolution entitled *' Joint resolution deter- 
mining that certain acts of (\)ngress, joint resolutions, and proclamations shall 
ho considered as if the- war had etided and the present or existing emergency 
expired," approved March 3, 1921, had not been passed. The (rrain Corpora- 
tion is directed, as rapidly as may be reasonably possible, (1) after the pas- 
sage of this act, to discharge all its remaining obligations and to wind up and 
liquidate all its remaining business, pro{)erty, and affairs arising or held in 
pursuance of authority exercised by it as a governmental agency under acts 
of Congress passed prior to March 3, 1921, and Executive orders and proclama- 
tions of the President issued thereunder; and (2) after July 1, 1927, to dis- 
charge all its remaining obligations and to wind up and liquidate all its re- 
maining business, property, and affairs arising or ^eld in pursuance of author 
ity exercised by it as a governmental agency under this act or Executive 
orders issued thereunder. Ui)on such winding up and liquidation on and 
after July 1, 1927, the Grain Corporation shall dissolve in accordance with 
the laws of the State of Delaware, and all assets and property of the Grain 
Corporation when received shall, if not received in cash, be converted into 
cash and covered, or if received in cash be covered, into the Treasury of the 
Unlteil States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 4 and 5 there is hereby authorized to he 
appropriate<l, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriate*!, 
the sum of $1,000,000,000 to be expended by the Grain Corporation. All unex- 
pended balances of appropriations available at the time of the passage of this 
act for the use of the Grain Corporation, and moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States credited to the Grain Corporation, are made available for the 
purposes of such sections. 

Sec. 7. All sums appropriated for the purposes of sections 4 and T) (except 
the sum of $100,000 for each fiscal year which may be used for administrative 
expenses, including salaries, to be approved by the President of the I'nited 
States) shall be used by the Grain Corporation for the purchase of capital 
stock thereof, to be held and voted or caused to be voted by the President 
thereof, in the name and for the use and benefit of the Ignited States, in the 
furtherance of the purposes of this act. For such purposes the Grain Corpo- 
ration is authorized to Increase and decrease its capital stock as may be neces- 
sary, and to extend its period of duration until July 1, 1930, and is directed 
to apply. In accordance with the laws of the State of Delaware, for suclh 
amendments to its charter as may, in Its opinion, be necessary in order that 
the Grain Corporation may have the powers requisite for the execution of the 
functions vested in it as a governmental agency by this act. 

Sec. 8. The President of the Ignited States is authorized by Executive order 
(1) to designate an individual for whom the stock of the Grain Corporation 
shall be voted as President thereof, and (2) to establish such regulations as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the direction of the Grnhi (Corporation in 
executing its functions as a governmental agency. 

The Chairman. I undei'stand there are gentlemen here who are in attend- 
ance on the so-called farmers' conference who desire to be heard. 
First, Mr. J. S. Wannamaker. Is Mr. Wannamaker in the room? 
Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Wannamaker? 
Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. S. WANNAMAKER, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
COTTON ASSOCIATION, ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wannamaker we would be glad to hear you In your 
own way on this particular bill or your ideas on the general subject. If you 
desire, we will let you proceed without being interrupted until you have fin- 
ished. 
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Senator Page. Will you kindly state where you are from ami what your 
official position is? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sr. I am from St. Matthews, S. C. I am a banker, 
merchant, farmer, and president of the American Cotton Association, whose 
membership, composed of farmers, merchants, and bankers, covers th^ 14 cot- 
ton States, and the objects and purposes of which are the following : 

1. To protect the interests, of the cotton pi-Dducer and to improve his con- 
dition. 

2. To promote economic regulation of cotton production to the end that sup- 
ply shall be so adjusted to demand that the producer, shall at no fme be re- 
quired to sell his product at less than a fair and reasonable profit. 

3. To promote intelligent diversification of crops and to develop markets for 
such crops other than cotton as may be profitably raised. 

4. To improve and enlarge presently existing. warehousing facilites and to 
secure additional facilities to the end that the producer may carry his crop, or 
such part as he may desire, at the minimum of expense and phys'cal damage 
and at the maximum of security and financibility. 

5. To broaden the markets for raw cotton and to enlarge the uses for cotton 
and cotton goods. 

6. To improve and increase transportation and distribution facil'ties. 

7. To collect information as to both domestic and foreign consumption of 
cotton, the state of trade, the extent of acreage, supply and conditon of crop, 
and all other information of practical interest to the cotton industry, and to 
disseminate the results through the several suborganizations to every member of 
every community, together with directions^ as to the course to be pursued in 
order to secure the best results fn view of the facts disclosed. 

8. To do all and singular whatsoever may be conducive to the stability and 
profitableness of the cotton-producing industry. 

The stabilization of the market values of staple farm products by a guaranty 
of fixed minimum prices by the Government, enacting into law Senate bill 2964, 
introduced by Senator Ladd, with the necessary changes as to minimum prices 
(some of the minimum prices named therein being far below the cost of pro- 
duction, as I will show later), or by the enactment of some similar legislation 
for the same purpose — it is the only method which can now be pursued for the 
rehabiltation of the whole country and the restoration of the agriculture and 
industry of the Nation. 

The debt-paying and purchasing power of a large proportion of our popula- 
tion has absolutely been destroyed. The debacle in the price of agricultural 
products since May, 1920, brings this Nation face to face with the fact that 
unless immediate steps are taken to alleviate these conditions it will be neces- 
sary to treat the most fearful calamity that has ever befallen our agricultural 
and business interests. 

As a result of a careful and systematic census taken of the agricultural sec- 
tions of the West and the South, and a careful personal canvass of the rep- 
resentatives of agriculture and business attending the recent national agricul- 
tural conference, I find that the farmers of the Nation are burdened with debts 
-ncurred for the purpose of production at the peak of inflation ; that they 
hirgely realize that it will be humanly impossible to discharge these debts with 
the deflated dollar, which they can only secure in a limited way by the sale of 
their products at approximately one-third the cost of production. I find that 
the banks and bus ness institutions as well as the farmers have been caught 
in a trap and are being ground to powder between the upper and the lower 
millstones. 

I wish to call your attention to the prices existing in the leading markets of 
the country on our main staple agricultural products in May, 1920, and the 
prices 'n August, 1921, as follows : 



Corn... 
Cotton 
Sugar.. 
Wheat 



May, 
1920. 


August, 

mi. 




May, 
1920. 


August, 
1921. 


SI. 98 


S0..>o 
.129 
.058 
1.23 


Cattle 


$12.60 

.35 

14.75 

1.10 


18.77 


.403 


Hides 


.14 


.2247 


Hogs 


10.39 


2.97 


Wool 


.47 
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The economic world is proverbially based on the principle of individualism. 
Deprive the individual of incentive to work and produce and he will neither 
work nor produce beyond what is absolutely necessary to support, life. Tliat 
would exclude the rest of society. And present prices do not afford the requi- 
site incentive to the farmer to do his best to raise the big crop which the 
world emphatically needs for rehabilitation. 

Government is a trust, and the officials of the Government are trustees ; and 
both the trust and the trustees are created for the benefit of the people. The 
science of government is only a science of combinations, of applications, and 
of exceptions, according to times, places, and circumstances. 

The Australian Government seems to have been impressed with this thought, 
and as a result they have brought great benefits not only to their farmers but 
to all lines of business through the stabilization of the prices of agricultural 
products. I beg to call your special attention to the result of the operation of 
the operation of such legislation in Australia. 

Great Britain protected the cotton producers of Egypt by stabilizing the 
price of their product. The wonderful prosperity of Germany, it is conceded 
by students, was largely attributable to the constructive legislation in force 
for the protection and upbuilding of its agricultural interests, agriculture being 
given first consideration in its legislation. The interest rates to farmers in 
Germany before the war were from 3f per cent to 4^ per cent The same con- 
sideration is given to the agricultural producers of France, Italy, and other 
Eurox)ean countries in the passage of legislation, as you will find by referring 
to Senate Document No. 214, published in 1913, covering " Agricultural coopera- 
tion and rural credit in Europe." 

As a matter of service to the entire Nation. I urge that you concentrate your 
every effort upon the passage of this remedial legislation. Immediate relief 
is necessary if we are to treat a calamity before it has befallen us. 

The following is the result of a careful census and canvass of the agricultural 
sections of the South and the West : 

Question : " What is the financial condition of your State and section ? " 
Practically universal answer from farmers, bankers, and State officials: 
"Most disastrous. Confidence and the debt-paying and purchasing power of 
our people has been absolutely destroyed. Our people are loaded with in- 
flated debts incurred at the peak of inflation for the purpose of production. It 
was impossible to protect themselves against the debacle in prices which has 
brought wreck and ruin, and those who have been caught between the upper 
and lower millstones are being ground to powder. There is no market for 
our products, except in a limited way far below the cost of production ; and 
while bankruptcy already breaks all previous records, unless relief is speedily 
received, we have only seen a beginning. Individuals and institutions, including 
banks, are making a desperate struggle to maintain their foothold until relief 
can be obtained, of course realizing that it will require a long period of years 
to enable them, eve>n after confidence has been restored and the debt-paying 
and purchasing power reestablished, to slowly discharge the inflated debts which 
have been forced upon them." 

Qustion : " Have you been able to make arrangements for securing the neces- 
sary credits for the operation of your farm or your business for the coming 
year?" 

Answer. Twenty per cent of the farmers and business men replied: "Only 
in a limited way," Eighty per cent replied : " We have not been able to make 
any arrangements whatever. Our section is absolutely prostrated. We can see 
no incentive to produce. It is impossible under existing conditions to avoid the 
inevitable ; the debts which we must discharge under these conditions can not 
be paid. Our people are leaving the farms and moving into the cities." 

Many cases were cited of young men leaving Arperica seeking employment in 
South America and Australia, it being conceded that many of those so leaving 
were the cream of the country. 

Question: "What proportion of the taxes have been paid?" 

Answer to this question brings to light the fact that in many of the agri- 
cultural sections of America, both in the South and the West, the people have 
not been able to pay but a small proportion of their taxes, and that unless 
relief is speedily secured it will necessitate the sale of their property for the 
settlement of taxes. Concerning the payment of taxes, a number of instances 
were cited to us emphasizing the fearful and disastrous effect upon the farmers 
of existing conditions. One farmer in the agricultural conference at Wash- 
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ington from the West, stated that he paid his taxes with 4,000 bushels of corn in 

1919, and that at the present price of corn it will require 21,000 bushels. 

Question: "What effect has it had upon the education of your children?" 

Answer : " It has necessitated the calling home of boys and girls from schools 

and colleges in many sections and the closing of schools. And thus the coming 

generations will be forced not only to shoulder the burden of existing debts but 

will pay the fearful penalty of being denied an education for themselves and 

children." 

Question : " Do you feel that you are responsible for the predicament in which 
you have been caught? Is it not due to the lack of proper business forethought, 
to extravagance and wasteful and bad business methods in your personal 
farming and business affairs? " 

Answer: Universal from farmers, bankers, and business men in the agricul- 
tural sections, " We were caught in a trap. The only way we could have pos- 
sibly avoided being caught was to have ceased operations. Our Government 
urged us to increase production. They told us there would be a pressing 
demand for our products. We complied with the advice they gave, and be- 
tween the time of planting and harvesting the debacle in prices came. We 
incurred the expense of production at the peak of inflation, in the midst of 
intense business activity and prosperity. When our products were ready for 
tlie market there was no market or demand, except in a limited way at around 
one-third the cost of production. Conditions were absolutely reversed ; con- • 
fidence destroyed; agriculture paralyzed; business stagnated. And the only 
people to-day who were not caught in this debacle are those who did not oper- 
ate their farms or their business. After we planted our crops in 1920 the 
'War Finance Corporation, which we had understood was created by Congress 
for the purpose of exporting staple crops, and also for providing machinery 
of credits, was removed, credits were restricted, and statements from high 
governmental sources were constantly issued through the press urging a re- 
turn to lower prices, prewar prices, and it was urged that banks liquidate 
amounts due them. We could only make small payments on our Indebtedness 
incurred for producing the 1920 crops, as there was no demand except in a 
limited way on a restrlcteil market at around one-third the cost of produc- 
tion. Buyers, because panicky on account of the artificial deflation policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board, withdrew from the markets and canceled orders 
already placed for goods to a greater extent than was ever known, it being 
estimated that these concellatlons amounted to fully $5,000,000,000, which 
added to the panic. We could not close down our farms after we had planted 
our crops. The expense was already incurred, and the people from whom we 
had secured credits were In like manner caught. There had been a pressing 
demand for our products since cessation of hostilities, and we had no Inti- 
mation that this policy would be enforced. On staple, crops such as cotton the 
drop was so enormous that it was necessary for us to mortgage our farms and 
homes in an effort to protect the banks, although they had originally only 
loaned us a small proportion of the market price. 

'* Surely It Is the duty of the Government to relieve us of the predicament 
in which we have been caught. Unless immediate relief is secured conditions 
will grow far worse. The only possible relief to these conditions is for the 
Government to put Into operation the necessary machinery whereby we can 
secure at least the cost of production for our products, to say nothing of 
the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. Unless this is done it will be 
humanly impossible for us to continue to produce, to say nothing of our ability 
to discharge the fearful debts which we now owe. Therefore, unless this relief 
i9 extended at once not only our Nation, but the entire world, will certainly 
face famine supplies, on acount of our inability to produce and the lack of 
an incentive to work and produce. In addition to this, bankruptcy will enor- 
mously increase, it being impossible, of course, under existing conditions for 
the banks and business institutions to liquidate their debts." 

The financial conditions throughout the cotton belt of America among 
farmers and business Interests generally are the worst known in the history 
of the country. The cost of producing cotton has been greatly increased and 
rendered exceedingly hazardous by the widespread ravages of the boll weevil. 
The average cost of growing cotton in 1921, as ascertained by exi)erts, from 
the operation of a large number of farms was 31 A cents per pound, bulk line. 
From carefully conducted experiments under experts on 1,600 farms covering 
various sections of the cotton belt in 1920, it was found that the average cost 
of growing cotton was 37 cents per pound for the basic bulk line. 
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I also wish to call your careful attention and thought to a detailed state- 
ment covering vital statistics on the cost of producing cotton and the stabiliza- 
tion of the prices of cotton, which I beg you will permit nie to file with my 
testimony. Better business conditions can come only after better agricultural 
conditions. The acute agricultural depression is a serious obstacle to business 
recovery. How much better business can be or will be depends upon agri- 
culture and the opportunity it has to prosper and make progress. When t\\o 
greatest industry of our Nation — agriculture — worth $80,000,000,000 and capable 
of supplying the Nation annually with twenty-two billions of new wealth and 
50 per cent of its bank deposits, is well-nigh bankrupt, absolutely prostrate, it 
would seem that a solution of this problem would be above section, above poli- 
tics; that legislation for this purpose would be hailed with joy by every line 
of industry and by the people of the entire Nation. Legislation that would 
promote the primary industry for the production of food and raiment should 
be considered as of the common good — a national necessity. 

I most sincerely hope that you will give this matter the Immediate and careful 
consideration which it so richly merits, not only in the interests of the people 
of your State but of the entire Nation and the world at large. A proper solu- 
tion of this question is vitally necessary for immediate relief of our agriculture 
and business. It vitally concerns our very civilization. Relief of these condi- 
tions can only be obtained by enabling the producer to secure cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit for his products. It is only in this way that confidence and our 
debt-paying and purchasing ix)wer can be restored. It is only in this w^ay that 
agriculture can be revived. The very life of our agricultural industry depends 
uiK)n prompt Fe<leral legislation, and such remedial legislation will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number, as our very commerce and civilization 
rest upon agriculture. 

The people of this Nation are looking to Congress for relief to this prQbleni 
which threatens to wreck our very business fabric and retard our civilization. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of the Nation. The pioneers of America 
blazed the pathway for the foundation of this great Republic by clearing the 
forests and tilling the soils. From these hardy settlers of the Nation, typical 
farmers, came the Presidents, statesmen, great bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and railway leaders. Not only does agriculture represent the founda- 
tion upon which the progress and potential wealth of this Nation has been 
constructed but from the sturdy rural population has been drawn the strong 
and virile manhood and womanhood whose descendants have populated the 
cities, developed commerce, and engineered the vast industrial energies of 
commercial life throughout the United States. Nearly 40 i>er cent of the entire 
population resides in the rural districts of America. Practically 12,000,000 
farmers each year expend their energies, capital, and brain in producing the 
raw products which not only provide food and raiment for 110,000,000 people 
but furnish more than half the exports of this country to foreign nations. 
Fully 90 per cent of the primary w^ealth of the United States each year is drawn 
from the raw products of American farms, thereby contributing the leadinjr 
factors of trade and commerce in the Nation. Fifty per cent of the freight 
traflic in the Nation is made up of farm products in the form of food, textile 
fibers, and live stock. More than $100,000,000,000 are represented in the values 
of American farm lands, investments in machinery and live stock far exceedinji 
the values of any other industry in the Nation. 

These facts conclusively eniphas ze the necessity and high importance of 
governmental protection of the agricultural industry of this Nation, not from 
the standpoint of class legislation as specially favoring a class of its citizens 
l)ut from the logical standpoint of safeguarding that industry upon which the 
very life of the Nation and its j^opulation so vitally depends for food, raiment, 
raw products for all industries, and the primary wealth of the Republic. 

The policy of governmental protection of agriculture by the enactment of 
special laws and making provision for go>'ernmental cooperation in farm finance 
and cooperative marketing of farm products has been an established principle 
for half a century in all the loading agricultural countries of Europe. The 
laws of these countries furnish indisputable evidence that agriculture as an 
Industry enjoys specific class legislation in its favor not allowed to other 
industries. The explanation of the reason for such class legislation by these 
governments is that no nation can grow in wealth and maintain a progressive 
civilization within its own resources without a prosperous and contented rural 
nopulation. Thus is recognized the fact by all advanced nations throughout 
tlie world that agriculture is the basic industry upon which progressive civil- 
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izat/on imist deij^nd, and without that industry oi^ratinf? upon a prosperous 
liasis no nation can be permanently stronjr. Tlie decadence of its a^riculturv* 
1ms been tlie forerunner of tlie downfall of every civilized country recorded in 
tlie annals of history for the past 2,000 years. 

Specific class legishition in favor of agriculture in foreign countries consists 
In making provision for separate and distinct methods of finance covering both 
short and long-time loans for farmers. The rate of interest charged farmers 
on loans of every character are reguhited by law not to exceed 4 per cent per 
annum and a charge for handling each transaction by the farm banks not in 
excess of one-fourth of 1 per cent, making a total interest rate per annum of 
41 per cent. Laws are so framed and enforced as to absolutely prevent and 
prohibit any arbitrary limitation of credits, contraction of currency, or an 
advance in the interest rates on loans made to farmers. Laws are further 
provided for governmental cooperation and aid in the organization and opera- 
tion of scientifically managed cooperative marketing associations. These asso- 
ciations are so managed as to secure the most rigid economy and efficiency in 
the marketing and distribution of farm products so that the farmers may re- 
<*eve a profit on their industry, and by elimination of expensive handling in 
distribution the cost of food to the consuming population is greatly lessened. 
The detailed data covei'ing these methods of governmental cooperation with 
the agricultural industry in European countries is fidly recited in Senate 
document .214, published in 1913 under the heading "Agricultural Cooperation 
and Rural Credit in Europe." Instead of being regarded as class legislation, 
special helpful laws favoring agriculture are in the interest of the great masses 
of consumers of the Nation as well as. the producers. Foreign countries have 
also established the precedent of further giving governmental protection to 
their agriculture by fixing a minimum price on leading staple farm products, 
so as to stabilize their market value on a basis of cost plus a reasonable profit 
to the growlers during the prevalence of a world cataclysm of deflation such 
as has been permitted to sweep over the ITnited States and prostrate the agri- 
cultural industry of this country. 

The Chairman. How do foreign countries stabilize market values? 
Ml'. Wannamaker. I will point out in this connection the effect of govern- 
mental protection to agriculture by minimum price fixing to stabilize the 
market values of leading staple farm products within the past two years, 
especially citing the action of the Governments of Great Britain and Australia. 
England checked the depressing influence>^ of defiation on Egj-ptlan cotton, 
after deflation had been recklessly enforced in this country, by promptly fixing 
a minimum price of 27 cents per pound on Egyptian cotton and a loan value 
of 25 cents. The English Government was not forced to buy any cotton at 
the price fixed or to put up any loans, although it stood ready and willing to 
do so. The cotton trade at Alexandria accepted the situaticm and bought all 
cotton offered at 27 cents, and in many instances paid a very much higher 
price. There was no lessening of demand caused by the governmental fixing 
of a minimum price, but it did protect the growers from heavy losses which 
they would have faced if left to the merciless clutches of the buying trade. 

When the Australian Government learned of the deflation policies; of con- 
tracted credits and high interest rates in America and the drastic depression 
such policies were having on the prices of American farm products, that 
Government took prompt steps to prevent any such debacle overtaking the 
farmers and business interests of Australia. The Australian Government as- 
certained the actual average cost of producing the leading staple crops of 
that country, and after adding a small profit to the cost, fixed a mininunn 
selling price and loan value as a protection to the farmers. What was the 
result? The buying trade accepted the ultimatum of the Australian Gov- 
ernment and bought all supplies needed at the minimum price or above. The 
Government had to employ very little money to maintain the minimum prices 
fixed. The re-^ult has been that the Australian farmers have not feU the 
depressing financial losses in deflation which affected the farmers of the 
Ignited States. The Australian farmers are prosperous and contented. Every 
line of business in that country has prospered and the wave of pessimism, 
bankruptcies, suicides, and unemployment which has swept this Nation from 
shore to shore has not been experienced in that great Republic of the Pacific. 
The Government protected the people instead of surrendering its constitu- 
tional rights to a lot of plutocratic financiers, as did this country. Te peop!e 
of Australia are happy and prosperous because they have a Government of 
the people and for the* people. The wealth, power, and influence of Australia 
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is not comparable to the Utited States, but they are blest with statesmen who 
have the courage of their convictions and were determined to protect the 
primary wealth producers of their country. 

The Government of Brazil has always protected the coffee-growing industry 
of that country and will continue to do so. The diamond mines ot South 
Africa are protected by Great Britain in the same way. 

The Chairman. How does Brazil fix the price? 

Mr. Wannamaker. She absolutely buys the coffee. 

Let me just digress one second. In our conference down here we are work- 
ing out, I think, some constructive measures, but there has been nothing done 
there to relieve this distressing situation which has paralyzed our agriculture 
and stagnated commerce. I think your act here hits it right on the head. 
Immediate relief, a restoration of markets for our agricultural products, is- 
vitally necessary. We to a very large extent are not out of the war yet, and 
we will not be until the German reparation has been agreed upon on a basis 
that Germany can pay and foreign indebtedness arranged. When will we be 
out is a question now being asked by every banker, business man, and farmer 
in the agricultural section. Take three sections — the middle, the West, and 
the South. The banker and business man are afraid to extend additional 
credit. Confidence is destroyed and there is no debt-paying and purchasing 
power. Until these foreign markets are fully available we have no assurance 
ot a market for American products that are exiwrted. Therefore, If the Gov- 
ernment is not going to stabilize prices, or assure the farmer of cost of pro- 
duction, his business is unsafe and purely a gamble, because we know we 
can not hope for relief in prices until the question of German reparation has 
been settled upon a basis that Germany can pay. We should take an active 
part in the Genoa conference. If this conference does not have a representa- 
tive of America, can we then hope for any settlement of this problem? The 
American producer can not get relief until the foreign reparations question 
has been settled and foreign markets are open. Until that time comes I do 
not think it Is overdrawing to state unless we have stabilization of prices our 
condition is liot going to be any better, but far worse. If they raise the hue 
and cry that they are going to raise against stabilization, that it is paternalism, 
which is the worse, paternalism or agricultural bankruptcy? That we should 
take no part in the settlement of German reparation, no part in the Genoa 
conference, in inconceivable. The restoration of peace can only be established 
by America actively participating. Why longer delay a return to peace? This 
delay is unjust to our living, unjust to our dead. If this Government, through 
Congress, fails to stabilize prices, so that the producer will be saved from 
bankruptcy, and so that allied interests which rest upon agriculture will be 
protected, certainly during this period, until the war can come to a close, let 
them fail to do that, and then we will revert back in civilization. Amelioration 
of the distressing conditions which have been forced upon agriculture Is a 
national necessity to prevent a national calamity. 

What is the trouble to-day? Lack of profitable price;3 for agricultural prod- 
ucts ; no market for them. 

Senator Heflin. Failure to get money to hold cotton off the market. 

Mr. Wannamaker. And failure to get money to hold cotton off the market. 
Under existing conditions, since the starting of the artlticial dettation policy, 
the producers have been helpless ; confidence has been destroyed. The markets 
respond to the manipulations of gamblers as never betore. The bear gambler 
fores prices down. The man who Is growing cotton or other staple crops is 
called upon by the banks for margins. He can not secure additional margins 
to protect the cotton or staple crop on which he hjis borrowed. This means 
that these crops are forced upon the market at sacrificial prices. It is equiva- 
lent to stabbing a corpse, robbing the dead. There should be some minimum 
price representing the bread Ine, below whicli prices will not be permitted to 
go. This is necessary in protection to the producer as well as to the financial 
Institutions. As matters have stood since the spring of 1920, It is equivalent 
to sitting on a keg of dynamite and playing with fire. One never knows when 
the prices will be driven down and to what level they will go. and the fact 
that the producers have been drained to the bone In their efforts to protect 
their products on which they have borrowed, renders the financial institutions: 
all the more timid. Both bankers, brokers, and other lines of business, who 
have made advances on these products frequently call for margins, whereas: 
■f business were normal, no such calls would be made. If the producer Is un- 
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:able to respond, \\\s l>^^ ntk^^ ^*^ed upon the market and thus assisting the 
gambler in beatVw^ dov^^^ inrnV. ^^ *^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ force forbidding the ex- 
<?hanges to make a change l\\9\ ^^^ ^^ ^^'^^ ^^ points per day. As a matter of 
^ protection to the farmers* tne legitimate lines of industry and the banks, would 
It be unreasonable to pass ^ law forbidding that prices on cotton, wheat, and 
corn be forced below a certain level on the exchange? This protection is due 
the consumers as well as the producers. Tliese are tlie necessities^ of life, and 
if the producers are slaughtered, in the end th^e consumers will pay a penalty. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wannamaker, will it embarrass you or interrupt you if 
4it this point I ask you some questions? 
Mr. Wannamaker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I understand your, plan is that we should provide by law 
for the purchase of staple agricultural products at a minimum price? 
Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the first place, how many agricultural products would 
you stabilize? What do you think would be necessary? 

Mr. Wannamaker. I think it would only be necessary for you to take wheat, 
•corn, and cotton. 

The Chairman. Wheat, corn, and cotton? 
Mr. W^ANNAMAKER. Yes. 

The Chairman. And how would you fix the minimum price? 
^Ir. Wannamaker. The way I would fix that minhnum price, of course, you 
Avonld have to establish a commission of investigation, in fact, like they did 
in Australia, as to costs. I could take up some of your time and give you some- 
thing on the question of cost. The conference appointed the president of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers, who is also connected with the operation 
of a large cotton farm in the South and recognized as one of the leading busi-. 
iiess men of the country ; the chairman of this commitee, Mr. D. R. Coker, is a 
prominent banker, a member of the Federal Reserve Board of the Richmond 
district, is a prominent business man and recognized as one of the most 
scientific farmers of the South ; several busines men ; leading farmers from 
various sections of the belt, and myself, to reach the cost of production of 
cotton, and after careful research we made a unanimous report. We all con- 
ceded the fact that the cost of production, based upon what you show In this 
T[>ill, would bring to the man, his wife, and two children, a total amount of 64 
cents per day combined for the labor of the four. 

Senator Harreld. That is the amount fixed, or is that the cost? 
Mr. Wannamaker. No ; I was getting back to the amount stated In this bill. 
Senator Heflin. That is what the whole family made in one day? 
Mr. WANNA]^JAKER. Yes, sir ; 64 cents only. 

Senator Harreld. And what did you fix as the actual cost of producing the 
cotton ? 

Mr. Wannamaker. On the actual cost of it? This element entered into it. 
On 1,600 farms the cost shown in 1920 by the Government was 37.5 cents basis 
middling. You don't take everything as middling cotton. There are different 
grades. On our committee a test was made of several hundred farms, and the 
cost for the present year was 31 cents basis middling, with the relative dif- 
ferences. 

Now, let me qualify that for you in one section. The production of cotton is 
being steadily 'decreased by the inroads of the boll weevil now covering 90 
per cent of the cotton belt ; also the one-crop system is reducing the production 
per acre, and this, of course, increases the cost of production. 

The production Is falling instead of increasing. The destruction of the cot- 
ton Industry is threatened from three sources. One of these sources can be 
protected by your committee in establishing some means whereby the price can 
be stabilized. The first source is this — ^the fact that until the foreign markets 
are opened up we will not have a normal market, of course, for 66 per cent of 
our cotton is exported, and the producer, being without a market, has reached 
the limit to which he can go, and the banks in the agricultural sections have 
reached the limit to which they can go, and it means the closing of many banks 
in the agricultural sections of the country, unless relief is furnished as out- 
lined. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wannamaker, the point I wanted to get at is this, what 
would be the machinery by which the minimum price should be fixed? 
Mr. Wannamaker; Now, I will get to that. 

Senator Harreld. One other question I would like to ask you before you 
go to that point : Will the cost of producing a pound of cotton be less or more 
this year than it was last? 
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Mr. Wannamaker. The cost next year will be decidedly more. Thnt will be 
also from three sources. 

Senator Pack. Ths year it was 31 cents? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir; 31 cents. 

Senator Page. This bill provides that the price shall be 18 cents. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I noticed that. That means a heavy loss. To deal falrlv 
and justly with the agricultural industry there is but one way to fix a mini- 
nunn price on leading farm staple products by the Federal (Tovernnieut. There 
should be adopted the same policy as that pursued by other Governments in fix- 
ing and maintaining a minimum pric^e on the lea<ling staple farm products of 
those countries. That is, to ascertain the average actual cost for producing eacli 
particular product to which such protection shall be given and then add to the cost 
a fair and reasonable profit for the ])enefit of the growers. This was the principle 
of equity laid down and adoi)ted by the statesmen of Great Britain in dealing 
with Egyptian cotton in 192l>-21, and tJie poLcy pursued by the Government 
of Australia in fixhig a minimum selling price on the leading staple farm 
products of that country when the clouds of drastic detlation began to hover 
over the agricultural industry of America and which later struck down mil- 
lions of farmers in this country without such governmental protection. Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain t(M»k steps promptly to prevent a calamity to their 
respective agricultural industry by an exercise of the power of governmental 
protection of the farmers, while the Government of the Ignited States is slowly 
investigating methods of emergency rel'ef after tbp ca]an)ity has shrouded 
the Nation's agriculture in gloom and the American farmers stand uixiu tJie 
threshold of universal annihilation. 

If, for instance, it should be ascertained as a result of careful governmental 
investigation that the cost of producing cotton in 1921 throughout the cotton 
belt was 31 cents per pound, basis middling grade values, then that price 
should be adopted, plus a profit of $10 per bale, and the governmental minimnin 
selling price on the staple, basis middling, should be fixed at 33 cents per pound 
on the balance of the unsold cotton now held by the growers. If it be deemed 
the policy of the Government to force the growers to share in the general 
deflation in the market values of all products, and in the case of the cotton 
farmers that loss is figured at, say, $30 per bale below the cost of production, 
or about 20 per cent loss, then the minimum price on the l)alance of the unsold 
j)ortion of the crop should be fixed at 2.1 cents per pound, basis middling. It 
is a well-established rule in all lines of legitimate trade that prosperity can 
cmly follow in the footsteps of a fair and reasonable profit on capital and 
energy invested in any recognized legal vocation. The farmers of this Nation 
can not prosper when the market values of their products are forced into the 
channels of conunerce and sold at prices far below the cost of production. The 
(Tovernment of the Nation can not prosper under such conditions, and neither 
can the banking and commercial industries save themselves from .ultimate 
annihilation. It is a time-i)roven, historical fact which has faced all types of 
civilization through all the ages of the past. ■ 

The net loss of $15,000,000,000 in the agriculture of the Nation during the 
past two years has stricken the American farmers almost beyond repair, and 
the rehabilitation of this vast and vitally necessary industry to the whole 
people can not be reconstructed and placed upon its feet without the prompt 
and forceful cooperative aid of the full machinery of the Feileral Government 
along lines of the most helpful and protective agencies. It will require years 
of hard work and rigid economy to salvage from the wn*eck and ruin of the 
past tw^o years' drastic deflation enough of the vital energies of the farmers 
to place the agricultural industry back ui)on its feet, even with the most satis- 
factory progress in the future. Overwhelming debts created under the peak of 
inflation can not be repaid with a deflated dollar, except at the cost of years of 
eflFort on the part of the farmers. If there must be a continuation of deflation 
in the market values of farm products, there must necessarily be initiated a 
widespread curtailment in i)roduction, the abandonment of thousands of farms, 
contraction of rural educational facilities, the abandonment of any effort to im- 
prove the rural life of the country, and stagnation take the place of a former 
happy and contentetl farm life. It takes no prophet's vision to forecast these 
conditions for the future if the existing situation is permitted to go forward 
unchecked. What does it profit a nation to strike down its basi(! industry in 
order that a financial i)olicy of wreck and ruin under the guise of necessary 
deflation in the conduct of business may be carried out? 
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Mr. Wannai.ixuv:.\!i, If »^ . \)V18't\ ^"^ ^^ ^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ Methuselali. and provided 
his farming operatUms ^^uara^^^'^*^ activities had been limited, it is barely 
possible that he eo\\\a cU^^^'^"^ .T*^ »^is inflated debts with a deflated dollar. As 
a result of the artiftcial detiftijon iioltoy which has been so ruthlessly enforced 
since the sprng of 1020, the luriuers of this Nation have been crucitted upon 
a cross of gold. There has only been a lim'ted market for their products at 
about one-third the cost of production. This deflation policy has attracted the 
jrold of the world. We to-day have hoarded in America a large proportion of 
the monetary gold of the entire world. The question of serious concern to the 
Kuropean nations is their abilty to secure gold wherewith to transact com- 
merce, and yet in America we have this vast amount of idle gold locked up. 
It has produced nonemployment so that we have a vast army of unemployed — 
around five millions of people. A long period of extension of t'me, with in- 
terest at the lowest possible rate, and a stabilization of the prices of all agri- 
cultural products, so as to assure the producer the cost of i)roducion, plus a rea- 
sonable profit, is absolutely necessary to enable our agriculture and commerce 
to slowly recover from the fearful conditions which have been forced upon them. 
The Chairman. If we dd not deflate, so that he could pay the debts with 
the same kind of a dollar he borrowed, he Avould have a fair chance, would 
he not? 

Mr. Wannamaker. No, sir. The question confronting the American public 
today, Is the American producer going to follow in the footsteps of the producers 
of England following the Napoleonic war? Is he going back into a lower status 
of living? You can not pay these debts *n a period of deflation that were created 
in a period when inflation was on. You can not pay a debt several times over, 
which would be necessary now. The payment of a debt several times over Is 
absolutely unjust, and yet this is the only course open to those who incurred 
debts before the deflation policy was enforced. It is for th's reason that bank- 
ruptcy is breaking all records and that suicides and insanity are common. 

Senator Heflin. I think the chairman meant if he could get money now like 
he did before the deflation started he could pay them. 

Mr. Wannamaker. If he can get money like he did before deflation he can 
]my on these debts, provided the value of the dollar has not been changed in 
its purchasing power. Of course, if we had second inflation, ths in itself would 
save a vast multitude from wreck and ruin, enabling them to discharge the 
deb's which they had incurred on the previous inflation. However, there is a 
strenouous fight from. a certain class against second inflation. The advocates 
of deflation insist that the solution of this problem is to br'ng down the general 
level of prices of all commodities to the basis of the pr'ces of agricultural 
products. Ths will not enable the producer to pay the debts he incurred on 
the basis of higher prices on inflation. In fact, *t will necessitate a lower level 
of living, as the cost of liv'ng has enormously increa.sed since prewar times, taxa- 
t'cm alone adding quite a burden of expense. 

The Chairman. The trouble, as I understand it, always is that deflation 
of the currency increases the value of the dollar as compared with other 
produces? 

^Ir. Wannamaker. Yes, sir; and brings wreck and ruin to agriculture. 
The Chairman. Now then, he borrows his money when currency is inflated, and 
then he gets what would be really a 50-cent dollar, as compared with the dollar 
he has when he pays it. Now then, the currency is deflated, and he has to pay 
it by twice as much effort with h's 50 per cent deflation. 

Mr. Wannamaker. Let us go back to the deflation of 1873. In 1873 the de- 
flation of currency, which it is admitted was brought on by artificial means, 
affected every section of America. However, it affected other sections far 
w^rse than it did my section, because we were already prostrated and were not 
able to obtain credits before the deflation, so that we were not caught between 
the upper and lower millstones, as the other sections of America were caught, 
i. e., it being necessary for them to discharge an inflated debt with a deflated 
dollar. In addition to this, the conditions in other sections of America, as a 
result of this deflation of 1873, were not as serious as they are to-day. Due 
to the fact that the deflation existing to-day was far more drastic than the 
deflation of 1873, it has absolutely annihilated prewar values. I can not find a 
record in history where deflation has been so ruthlessly enforced or where it 
has brought such wreck and ruin. 
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It was the result of the horrors of deflation of 1873 that I was taught by 
actual experience to dread contraction of the currency, contraction of credits, 
artificial deflation, or whatever you may term it. It brought suffering to 
millions of innocent people. The various panics, since that time, in like man- 
ner, have reaped their harvest of wreck and ruin. It was for this reason that 
I used every effort possible to guard against being caught in an artificial defla- 
tion. Rumors reached my ears in 1919 that steps would be taken to enforce 
a policy of artificial deflation ; that deflation, would not be permitted to come 
in an orderly manner based upon the law of supply and demand. I realized 
that in case the farmers of this Nation attempted to produce, and before they 
had had an opportunity to dispose of their products a deflation policy should 
be enforced, that it meant the certainty of wreck and ruin. I realized that the 
only safe course to pursue as an individual, the only safe course for the mem- 
bers of our association to pursue, and the only safe course for the farmers 
of the Nation and business resting upon agriculture to pursue would be to limit 
their activities to the lowest possible ebb in case such a policy was contem- 
plated. It was for this reason that I called a convention in the early fall of 
1919, which convention was attended by 3,000 representative farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, and business men. This convention gave the most careful 
consideration to the question of deflation, and as a result resolutions were unani- 
mously passed and forwarded to the President requesting definite information 
concerning the enforcement of such a policy. It was pointed out the effect 
the result would have upon the agricultural producers, and it was argued that 
if such a policy was contemplated it would be necessary to limit production, 
as it meant the absolute certainty of losses. A reply to these resolutions and 
letter to the President was made by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. David 
F. Houston. We were informed that the War Finance Corporation was cre- 
ated by Congress for the specific purpose of meeting the prewar conditions; 
that it had been furnished with a revolving fund of $1,000,000,000, and that it 
would operate for one year after the cessation of hostilities; that it would 
encourage the exportation of American raw products. 

In the meantime information was constantly sent out from Washington 
urging increased production. Propaganda in the press stated that there would 
be a pressing demand for American agricultural products. In the meantime 
the World Cotton Conference convened. This conference was attended by dele- 
gates from every cotton consuming country in the world. The need of enor- 
mously increased production of American cotton was urged. It was insisted 
over and over again that there would be a pressing demand for an enormously 
increased production of all staple agricultural products of America for the 
purpose of furnishing the world with these products, to enable them to rehabili- 
tate ; that the world was on the eve of intense commercial activity. The com- 
modity side of the peace treaty gave serious consideration to the matter of 
sufficient supplies of staple agricultural products to meet the pressing demands 
of the world. The danger of a shortage of these supplies was emphasized. An 
effort was made at the commodity side of the peace conference to advocate 
cotton. At the World Cotton Conference it was urged that anything less than 
15,000,000 bales of American cotton in 1920 would fail to meet the demands 
and that there would be a pressing demand for 15,000,000 bales of American 
cotton of the 1920 crop at profitable prices to the producers. It was as a 
result of all this information secured from the Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
formation secured from the commodity side of the peace conference, and also 
especially as result of the concentrated effort put forth at the World Cotton 
Conference, that predetermined plans to curtail cotton production in 1920 were 
dropped, and that predetermined plans to call a conference of the agricultural 
producers of the Nation for the purpose of curtailing production in case the 
policy of artificial defiation was to be enforced was abandoned. 

The producers were literally caught in a trap, regardless of the fact that 
they used every effort possible, as outlined, to protect themselves, and had it 
not been for the enforcement of this drastic artificial defiation policy, the dis- 
tressing conditions existing to-day would not have prevailed. The statement 
made by those in favor of the deflation policy that this policy has prevented 
a panic fails to bring relief to the conditions. A leading banker recently 
stated that he had passed through every panic since 1873, and that he had 
rather pass through 10 panics than to pass through one artificial d^ation policy 
like tlie one which has been enforced since 1920. 

In the sprine: of 1920, after the crops had been planted, it, was again rumored 
*iJ5t plans were being arranged for the enforcement of the policy of deflation, 
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tlarough restriction of exports and restriction of credits and currency. The 
farmers had already incurred the expense for producing the 1920 crop. It 
was impossible to stop production; impossible for the farmers to throw any 
safeguard around their business that would prevent them from incurring the 
losses which were inevitable in case such a policy should be enforced. 

Our association immediately took steps to effect the sale of cotton through 
the War Finance Corporation, feeling that by so doing we would prevent the 
policy of restrictions of exports, as it would demonstrate the benefits tx> be 
secured by encouraging exports. As a result of a vast expenditure of efforts 
and the expenditure of a large amount of finances, we succeeded in perfecting 
the sale of 300,000 bales of cotton based at 40 cents per pound, low middling, 
f. o. b. concentration points in the South, this sale being made to the mills of 
Czechoslovakia. In the midst of the preparation of the papers for the com- 
pletion of this transaction, which it was necessary to handle through the War 
Finance Corporation, the Secretary of the Treasury, D. F. Houston, arbitrarily 
suspended the operation of the War Finance Corporation. This being the only 
channel through which the sale could be made, it, of course, canceled this sale, 
and the cessation of the activities of the War Finance Corporation immediately 
resulted in the throttling of exports. I wrote a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, protesting over the removal of the War Finance Corporation, point- 
ing out to him that the enforcement of such a policy would bring wreck and 
ruin to agriculture and commerce of the Nation. The Secretary of the Treasury 
replied that any assistance on the part of the Government that would result 
in maintaining the present high level of prices, either by encouraging exports 
or credits, would be a conspiracy in restraint of trade; that we must return 
to prewar prices and that present prices would subsidize the American farmer ; 
that he was opposed to any policy that would increase the indebtedness of the 
European countries to the American Nation or the people of America. 

In a strenuous effort to prevent the enforcement of the artificial deflation 
policy, I called a conference in Washington in the late summer of 1920. This 
conference was attended by representatives of agriculture and business from 
practically every State in the Nation, We made an effort to secure a confer- 
ence with the President. This was denied us on account of the Illness of the 
President. We appeared before Secretary of the Treasury Houston, and the 
representatives from each and every State in the various lines of agriculture 
and industry urged the reinstatement of the War Finance Corporation and 
opposed the enforcement of the policy of deflation by restrictions of credits 
and currency. The disastrous effect that the enforcement of this policy was 
already having upon agriculture and business was strikingly pointed out. All 
efforts to induce the Secretary of the Treasury to reinstate the War Finance 
Corporation proved unavailing. 

We next appeared before the Federal Reserve Board and used every effort 
possible to induce the board to reverse their policy of deflation. The serious 
effects of this policy upon the agriculture and business of the Nation was 
pointed out by the representatives from the various States. It was pointed 
out that the policy of deflation, unless reversed, would have a most disastrous 
effect upon the agriculture of the Nation. However, all efforts to induce the 
board to reverse their policy proved unavailing. 

In the conferences with the Secretary of the Treasury and with the Federal 
Reserve Board 'we had the cooperation of leading Senators, who joined with 
us in our efforts to secure this greatly needed relief. It was pointed out that 
the request for the reinstatement of the War Finance Corporation and the 
reversal of the policy of artificial deflation was not made in behalf of any 
particular section, but in behalf of agriculture and business of the entire 
Nation; that the 1920 crops had been planted with the assurance that there 
would be a pressing demand for increased production ; that the War Finance 
Corjwratlon had been created by Congress for the speclflc purpose of opert^ting 
for one year after the cessation of hostilities, and the removal of same by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the enforcement of the policy of artificial de- 
flation would bring wreck and ruin to agriculture and commerce,, would destroy 
confidence, and would force upon the producers the necessity of selling their 
products only in a limited way and at prices far below the cost of production : 
that as 66 per cent of the American crop was exported, it would have a most 
disastrous effect upon cotton, as it would absolutely close the channel of ex- 
portation to the American cotton producers and would leave them with a re- 
stricted market- It was urged that In case such a policy was to be enforced 
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that the enforcement of this policy shouUl be postponed until aftt*r the n; ' 
ketinj? of the growing crops, so as to enable the producers and the various li! • 
of busine&s dependent upon production to protject themselves. A.11 efforts • 
secure relief, however, proved absolutely unavailing. 

When Congress convened we waged a Nation-wide campaign for the lyi 
stiitement of the War Finance (V»riH»ration, and the War Finance (J\>rpr)r.if/c 
as you of course know, was reinstated by action of Congress. Tlie reiii.<t*f'- 
ment was vetoed by the President, and the resohition reinstating the ^ar 
Finance Corporation was then passe<l over the Presidents veto. ITo\ve\^T. \i* 
relief came until for quite some time after this, as the War Finanoe* Con»'r 
tion was not permitted to function actively for quite some time after its irv. 
statement. 

If we had had stabilization of prices for agricultural products, as is conten 
plated in the Ladd bill or through some similar legislation, assuring the i*^ 
ducers the cost of production. I do not believe that the removal of the Wi 
Finance Corporation and the policy of artificial deflation would liftve hnl 
enforced. The enforcement of this policy was absolutely brutal and imiit^ 
essary. Deflation should have come upon the law of supply and demand, aif' 
I am firmly convinceil that a guaranty of the cost of production under s»tabi7// 
inj» plans would have assuretl deflation based upon the law of supply'- and (V 
mand, and this would have meant that it would not have come until over ; 
long period of years, instead of being enforced within a fe\v months. Ko^r 
ever, the enforcement of this policy emphasizes more than ever tlie vita 
necessity of a stabilization of prices similar to the manner in which tliey wort 
stabilized by the Australian Government. I am also thoroughly conviuc<^ 
that had it not been for the enforcement of this policy of artificial deflation 
and had we had in effect machinery for the stabilization of prices as referrtV 
to, that instead of being smothered to-day with a surplus of agricultural 
products on this side, while the people of Europe arc suffering on account o: 
the inability to secure these products, that no ^ich condition would have 
existed, and that the w^orld did need 15,000,000 bales of cotton, and would have 
consumed every pound of it at profitable prices to the producers had it noi 
been for the removal of the War Finance Corporation and the enforcemenr^ 
of the policy of deflation through restrictions of credits and currency, anrl 
had it not been for an unlimited amount of propaganda through the news 
papers insisting that we must return to prewar prices, which policy was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the most disastrous buyers' panic that has ever 
existed. We have had no buyers' strike, but a buyers' panic. It was as 
result of the enforcement of this policy that the cancellation of orders for go^xls 
already contracted for exceeded all records. It was estimated that the cancel- 
lation of orders and repudiation of contracts in America amounted to around 
five billions of dollars. It was realized that lower prices were inevitable under 
the enforcement of this policy, hence they repudiated contracts, canceled 
orders, and refused to buy. The most splendid wave of business activity this 
country ever saw was w^recked by economic blundering on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Senator Page. I have not gotten any expression from you yet, Mr. Wanna- 
malcer, as to wliat probable effect t!ie stabilizing of prices would have on the 
Federal Treasury. Can you not give us a round esfmate as to what you believe 
thiw will probably mean in the way of direct taxation? 

Mr. Wannamakkr. That question, as I understand it, involves the probable* 
amount of funds the Government would have to provide, or make provision for. 
in case a minimum price was fixed on certain staple farm products and" the 
buying trade was not sufficient to absJorb the total of such products offere^I 
on the markets by the farmers. This is a very pertinent inquiry, and must 
necessarily be considered in the light of all the facts which can be based 
upon statistics as accurately as possible. I am not in position to funiish data 
upon the crops of corn and wheat, but I will undertake to give as full infor- 
mation as I have been able to gather in regard to the liability which the 
Government would be likely to assume by providing a fixed minimum price 
on the T)resent unsold stocks of American cotton held in this country. 

In discussing this question, I w^ould like to furnish you first with the esti- 
mated cost of producing the 1920 and 1921 crops of cotton and the estimntetl 
losses the growers have sustained, and tl>en pass on to the question of sta- 
bilization in answer to the inquiry of Senator Page. 

In round numbers, there was produced in the 14 cf>tton States last ye«r 
8,000.000 bales of cotton. Estimated value of the crop, basis middling, at 15 
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cents, amounts to $555,000,000. The above estimate allows 15 cents for 5,000,000 
bales and an averasre of 12 cents for 3.000,000 bales of lower grades. The in- 
debtedness on the farmers for growing? 8,000,000 bales of cotton, at an average 
cosr of 31 cents per pound, would aggregate $1 ,240.000,0(X), which indicates 
to the more than 1,000,000 growers a net loss of $685,000,000, or 123.42 per cent. 
The cost of producing the 1920 crop of 13,270,000 bales was estimated by 
tlie Government to l)e 37 cents per pound, or $2,322,250,000. The price re- 
ceived by the growers for that crop as a result of drastic deflation in the mar- 
Ivet values of cotton after the crop had been harvested will not net to them 
exceeding 10 cents per pound, or $50 per bale; 13,270,000 bales at 10 cents 
pel- pound, $663,500,000. This would indicate a net loss on the 1920 crop of 
$1,658,750,000. or approximately a loss of 240 per cent. 

Summary. 
Cost of production : 

Cost of growing 13,270,000 bales of cotton, 1920 $2,322,250,000 

Cost of growing 8,000,000 bales of cotton, 1921 1, 240, 000, 000 

Total aggregated cost, two years 3,562,250,000 

Price received for two crops : 

13,270,000 bales at average net price 10 cents 663,500,000 

8,000,000 bales at 15 cents middling basis 555, 000, 000 

Total received for two crops 1,218,500,000 

Total cost producing 1920 and 1921 crops 3, 562, 250, 000 

Total pr:ce received by growers 1920 ancj 1921 crops 1, 218, 500, 000 

Total net loss sustained by growers 2, 343, 750, 000 

I have assumed in tabulating the above figures that if stabilization of the 
prices of farm products, including cotton, is not undertaken by governmental 
Cooperation the remnant of cotton held by the farmers from the 1920 and 1921 
production will sell at the average values of above stated. 

The estimated net losses, amounting to $2 343,750000, as shown on the two 
crops of 1920 and 1921, as a result of the extreme deflation in marljet values, 
is quite largely embraced in past-due obligations of cotton growers to mer- 
chants, bankers, and fertilizer companies who advanced supplies or money to 
the growers during the two years named to be used in the production of cotton. 
It must be quite patent to any man that without stabilization of the market 
values of farm products at prices which will pay the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit to the growers, that not only must production be largely cur- 
tailed but that these enormous obligations can never be liquidated except 
through bankruptcy proceed ngs. Even in the event of stabilization there must 
be created an emergency system of credit by the Government to provide for the 
extension of existing indebtedness by farmers over a period of years, which 
will enable them to gradually liquidate their obligations. In the case of the 
cotton farmers, it w 11 require at least a governmental loan of $1,000,000,000, to 
be returned in five equal annual installments of $200,000,000 and accured inter- 
est, if these frozen cre<lits of bankers and merchants are to be release<l from 
their holdings and business allowed to resume on a normal basis. If this is 
not done in some satisfactory method of adjustment by the Government, the 
continued wreckage of banks and merchants and bankruptcies of farmers will 
be more pronounced and extensive in 1922 than the unparalleled number of 
failures which occurred in 1921. 

The probable amount of money the Government might have to advance to 
maintain its guaranteed minimum price on the stabilizat'on of the market 
values of, say cotton, corn, and wheat, is a very pertinent question and you 
must be necessarily advised upon this matter in reach ng any defin'te decision 
for Rtablliz'ng market values for these crops by governmental control. 

I shall confine my treatment of this pha.se of the proposition to cotton alone, 
as stat'stics regarding corn and wheat can be more accurately obtained from 
the Western States. To ascertain the financal responsibility of the Govern- 
ment in fixing a minimum price on the unsold stocks of American cotton now 
held for consumption it is necessary to show the amount of such stocks and 
monthly rate of domestic consumption and exports at the present time. In 
this statement I shalU confine my statistcs to cotton of such grade and staple 
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as is used for commercial spinning purposes, and eliminate from the calcula- 
tions such cotton as linters, hollies, and snaps. 

According to the figures of the United States Census Bureau, there was on 
hand in stocks of merchantable spinn'ng cotton 7,000,000 bales, August 1, 1921. 
The crop of 1921 amounted to 8,000,000 bales, making a grand total of American 
cotton for the cotton season, from August 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922, of 15,000,000 
bales. Domestic consumption and exports of raw American cotton have aver- 
aged 1,100,000 bales monthly since August 1 to December 31, 1921, or a total 
of 5,500,000 bales for the five months' period. There are seven additional 
months yet left and if the same rate of consumption continues there will bp 
consumed m American mills and exported, from January 1 to July 31, 7,700,000 
bales. This would take from the total stocks of American cotton, as shown to 
be 15,000,000 bales, an amount of 13,200,000 bales, leaving in the available 
stocks at the end of the cotton season, July 31, 1,800,000 bales. 

If we figure a minimum fixed price at 25 cents per pound, ^nd the Govern- 
ment was forced to buy up that portion of the crop temporarily, it would in- 
volve an expenditure of $225,000,000. But it must be understood that the cotton 
mills of the world must have available to their needs at least 4,000,000 bales 
in the carry-over each year, and this necessary demand would readily absorb 
the 1,800,000 bales as above referred to. The establishment of a fixed minimum 
price on cottori by the Government would have the effect of immediately stimu- 
lating the purchase of cotton by the mills and for cotton goods by the trade. 
The present hand-to-mouth purchase of cotton by spinners is due to a continua- 
tion of the buyer's panic and a fear that prices will go lower. The same senti- 
ment controls the action of jobbers, wholesalers, and retail merchants handling 
cotton goods. Spinners have demanded the stabilization of the price of cotton 
for many years, and with the price definitely fixed they can operate their mills 
without hazard, and the cotton goods trade can go forward knowing what to 
depend upon. The probabilities are that under the present relationship of 
limited supplies of raw cotton to consumption, that the Government would not 
be forced to purchase a single bale of cotton this season in the establishment 
of a policy for fixing the price of cotton upon a fair and reasonable basis to tlie 
farmers. 

The Government has for years stabilized the selling market values of manu- 
factured goods by a protective tariff in favor of American manufacturers, and 
which to all intents and purposes serves the same ends as the stabilizing of 
staple farm values by fixing a minimum price of cost on the same. If there 
be justification for stabilizing the prices of manufactured goods in this country 
through the imposition of a high protective tariff against all Imports of like 
character, clearly the primary wealth producers of the Nation are entitled to 
equal protection at the hands of the Government, no matter what the method 
pursued, so long as it be legal and equitable. 

In the stabilization of the market value of cotton by fixing a minimum 
price, it would also be necessary to establish a loan value based upon grade 
and staple, stored and insured, and the lowest rate of Interest possible on 
loans and cost of handling the transactions. With a minimum price fixed and 
a loan value established, the Government would be relieved of any necessity 
for buying any cotton outright. 

Suppose the loan value were fixed at 20 cents per pound, and one-half of 1 
per ■ cent charged for handling each loan transaction. What would result? 
The spot market for cotton would at once advance to 25 cents per pound as a 
minimum price. The mills, would come into the market promptly as pur- 
chasers because they would no longer fear that prices would be forced below 
that figure by speculative manipulation. There would be practically no cotton 
offered to the Government for sale, and certainly none would be offered in thp 
local markets by farmers at a price less than the minimum fixed by the Govern- 
ment. Mills In this country and Europe would operate on a speed-up basis. 
Jobbers and merchants would begin to lay in larger supplies of the finished 
goods. The purchasing power of the farmers would be practically doubled 
and business would revive in all sections. The same conditions would apply 
to the grain and live-stock belts of the West. An Immediate impetus would be 
given to industry all over the Nation and the millions of unemployed would soon 
be happily at work and carrying a full dlntier pail. All these things the 
Government could easily do and bring about Immediate relief to the entire 
Nation, and lay the foundation for Increased production In 1922. A bankrupt 
country is to be deplored. A happy, prosperous country should at all times be 
the predominating goal of good government. The owners could be depended 
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\ipon to feed the cotton to market as the mills required the staple for domestic 
consumption or export. 

This has been the experience in Australia and Egypt, where the Governments 
of those countries prevented the depression of deflation by stabilizing market 
values of leading staple farm products and fixing prices of the same at cost 
plus a small profit. Loan values were fixed, the rate of interest placed at 4 
per cent per annum, and one-half of 1 per cent charged for handling each trans- 
fiction. In Australia the farmers continue to be prosperous and all lines of 
business active. 

Without prompt stabilization by minimum price fixing, there will be con- 
tinned intense depression in this country. With stabilization of values, there 
will be a steady return to business normalcy and a reestablishment of the pur- 
chasing and debt paying power of the farmers through increased production of 
staple farm products. 

Recapitulation — Stocks of American cotton for reason 1921-22^ 

Baleer. 

Carryover Aug. 1, 1921 7,000,000 

Crop of 1921 8, 000, 000 

Total available stocks 15, OOO, 000 

Domestic consumption and exports to Jan. 1, 1922 5, 500, 000 

Estimated takings to .tuly 31, 1922 7, 700, 000 

Total consumption 13, 200, 000 

Estimated spinnable cotton left in stocks Aug. 1 1, 800, OOO 

Total cost to Government if 1,800,000 bales must be purchased, at, say, a 
fixed price of 25 cents per pound, $225,000,000. 

Experience in foreign countries where the price fixing of staple farm products 
lias been put into effect and force by their respective Governments has been 
that the cause of such action was felt juscified by the buying trade and that 
the Governments have not been forced to go into the markets as buyers to 
protect their guaranty. The same thing would be true In this country. 

Senator Page. The bill names 18 cents per pound, and you say 31 cents per 
pound, to produce it. Are you going to take 31 cents or 18 cents as the cost 
to stabilize it? 

Mr. Wannamaker. The Government can ascertain through the statistics 
gathered by the United States Department of Agriculture as to the average cost 
of growing cotton per pound in 1921. This specific information will have to be 
gathered on the cost of production each year for the period of years provided 
for the life of the pending bill if its terms should be enacted into law. The 
arbitrary figure of 18 cents per pound named in the bill is far below the cost 
of producing cotton in 1921, and for that reason it would be totally unfair to 
the cotton growers for the Government to fix that figure as the selling price for 
cotton under a law to stabilize the value of raw cotton. As before stated, the 
only equitable course for the Government to pursue in a case of this kind is to 
ascertain as accurately as possible, by the most reliable data obtainable, the 
average bulk-line cost of growing cotton in 1921, add to that a small profit of, 
say, 2 cents per pound, and adopt that figure as the minimum fixed price as a 
basis upon which to scabilize the current market value of the staple. 

It is not my purpose to critize the bill as drawn by Senator Ladd, but it 
appears to me that its provisions might be put into effective operation by the 
machinery of the War Finance Corporation, without entailing the necessity 
and extra expense of creating a grain corporation, as provided in the bilL The 
imperative demand of the hour is quick action in the form of substantial legis- 
lation which will bring quick relief to the farmers of the Nation. A very 
serious emergency exists and a crisis can only be averted by prompt anOl 
effective governmental action which will at once have the effect of stabilizing 
the market values of staple farm products through the fixing and maintenance 
of a minimum price which will be fair and equitable to the growers. There 
would be no i>aternalism gn the part of the Government in the enforcement 
of fair and reasonable prices for staple agricultural products, under existing? 
conditions, which it is beyond the power of farmers to control. If the Govern- 
ment can and does maintain a war-time maximum freight rate on railway 
traffic, if it can and did maintain a maximum war-time price on wheat, it can 
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also, if it will, place a niiniiuuin price on siaple farm products to preserve the 
basic industry of the Nation from annihilation which is now so rapidly taking 
place throughout the agricultural sections. 

You can take my figures as an example. The commission will have to decide 
on the cost and the minimum price. They would have to agree as to what 
price you are going to pay as cost, and whether you are going to fix cost as 
the minimum price. England did not take that. She took as her price cost 
plus a profit. 

If you establish it as a temporary war expedient, here is what is going to 
happen: This proposition is going to exist only until the reparation of Ger- 
many is established, until we have peace established abroad. It is going to 
hasten peace abroad. 

As a second proposition, it is going to result in immediate reestablishiueut 
of confidence. It is going to result in establishment of markets, because the 
minute you establish a minimum price, it means that cotton can not be bought 
tor less than that price. If you set 25 cents a pound, if you agree on that, 
cotton will not sell for less than 25 cents a pound, and the bankers will start 
to liquidate at that figure. There is no cotton sold at anywhere near the cost 
of production to-day. The same way with your wheat' ; the same way with corn. 
If you make it a permanent institution 

The Chaibman. Right there, before you leave that, in further answer to 
Senator Page's question, it is your idea that the Government would not have 
to buy any cotton? 

Mr. Wannamakek. It would have to buy very little. Most assuredly the 
farmers would not sell the products on which a minimum price had been nanieii 
for less than the price they would obtain from the Government through the 
machinery provided. In fact, they would refuse to sell through the regular 
channels of trade for less than the price they could obtain from governmental 
sources. The minimum price named by the Government would be a protection 
not alone to the producers, but practically every legitimate line of business, 
and it would bring tremendous indirect benefits; it would reestablish confi- 
dence ; it would restore the debt paying and purchasing power of the farmers, 
and in addition to the Government naming a minimum price and providing 
the machinery whereby these prices could be maintained, the exchanges should 
be prohibited from permitting sales on the exchange for a Tower figure than 
the minimum price named by the Government. The law now forbids operation 
on the exchanges at a greater change than 200 points per day. Why not pass 
a law forbidding operation on the exchange at a lower figure than the cost 
price which has been named through governmental machinery? 

This would have a wonderful stabilizing effect. Cotton, stored in ware- 
houses, fully insured, is one of the safest of all securities for banks ; it is non- 
perishable and offers a liquid asset. The market is forced down so rapidly 
under the manipulations of the exchanges that on cotton and other staple 
crops the banks will have loaned more than the market value, although the 
original loan was for only 60 per cent. This method affords a powerful instru- 
ment to the gamblers as the prices are forced down on the exchange. Bankers, 
brokers, and commission merchants are compelled to call for margins on spot 
cotton. If the margin can not be responded to, the cotton and other staple 
crops are forced upon the market and this tends to force prices down. This 
;rives a great advantage to the gambler and manipulator. By raiding the mar- 
ket he undermines it and is assisted in his operations by the calls for margins 
from legitimate lines of trade. I most earnestly urge that your committee give 
careful consideration to the preparation of an amendment to the laws now 
governing the various exchanges, for the purpose of establishing a minimum 
price, below which prices on staple products, including cotton, corn, and wheat, 
can. not be forced. This price should certainly represent the cost of produc- 
tion, the bread line. Such a law would be a protection to the consumer as 
well as to the producer, and should be welcomed not only by the producer and 
consumer but by every legitimate line of business. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you this question : If the price of cotton, wheat, 
and corn were stabilized and this commission was to establish and announce 
the price of corn for a certain year, I presume your idea would be that the 
Government would only be obligated to buy corn produced in the United States? 

Mr. Wannamakek. Only ; by all means. 

The Chairman, And you would liave to have some provision of law by which 
corn could not be imported, would you not? 
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Mr. Wannamaker, Yes. We could arrange that by having a prohibitive 

tariff against corn, or you could do this 

Senator Heflin. Have an embargo against it? 

IMr. Wannamaker. An embargo against it. 

The Chaibman. There would have to be some such provision of law, or the 
oorn would come in? 

Senator Page. We would have to buy the world's product, in other words, 
unless we establislied an embargo, and tliat would ruin any government. 

Mr. Wannamaker. No, sir. I remember this in Australia. In Australia, on 
\vool, I remember that specifically. They took up at that time the value of 
wool in Australia. They would not sell a pound except that raised in Aus- 
tralia. The same thing with the Egyptian cotton products. It was claimed that 
Iiitlia would take their product and shii) it into Egypt. They raised the same 
point there. 

(See letter of Feb. 13, 1922, appended to Mr. Wannamaker's statement.) 

Senator Harreld. The foreign product would be shipped into this country, 
unless there was an embargo against it ; there is no question about that. 

Mr. Wannamaker. Why didn't they do that in Australia? 

Senator Harreld. Because it does not pay to ship it. 

Mr. Wannamaker: What about the Egyptian cotton? 

Senator Harreld. The same way. It might be different here. The embargo 
Avould absolutely follow. There is no (luestion about it, absolutely. 

Senator Heflin. It ought to follow, if it is necessary to prevent the destruc- 
tion of agriculture in the United States. 

Mr. Wannamaker. That is just as certain as I am standing here. There 
should be stabilization of prices, providing the machinery and finances speedily, 
to assure the producers at least the cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 
Ill addition to this, on account of the perpendicular drop in prices since May, 
1920, not only the producer, but the banker, the merchant, fertilizer people, an(l 
various lines of industry are burdened with debts incurred for the purpose of 
producing the crops of 1920 and 1921. Stabilization of debts by providing the 
necessary machinery wherewith an extension of time for the payment of these 
<lebts can be secured, extending over a period of from 5 to 10 years, at a very 
low rate of interest, is absolutely necessary. This is nothing new. Certain 
Kuropean countries to-day provide the machinery and financial means to protect 
the commercial institutions and preventing them from being destroyed through 
bankruptcy, and most assuredly this great Nation should protect its most 
valuable industry — agriculture. 

Neither the farmers nor the various lines of industry extending them* credits, 
are resi)onsible for the predicament in which they have been caught. They 
w^ere urged to increase production ; that there would be a pressing demand for 
ajrricultural jn'oducts for the puii)ose of rehabilitating and for the purpose of 
meeting the changed conditions growing out of the Wqrld War, which conditions 
meant an intense commercial activity. The farmers are convinced that the 
Government is responsible for the predicament in which they have been caught ; 
first, that they urged them to increase production ; second, after the crops were 
planted a drastic policy of artificial deflation was enforce<l by the banking 
machinery of the Government, the Federal reserve systeu), thus <lestroying 
values, destroying markets and the debt-paying and purchasing power of the 
p(H)ple; th«t it was as a result of this policy that mar keti?, both at home and 
abroad were destroyed. They are thoroughly convinced that had it not been for 
the policy of deflation enforced, as outlined above, that these distressing con- 
ditions would never have o.ccurred, and their judgment is conflrmed by many of 
the leading flnanciers and experts. The losses which have been forced upon the 
farmers, as a result of this deflation policy, for the crops of 1920 and 1921. 
are stupendous. As a result, they are burdened with debts which will require 
unborn generations to discharge. 

Senator Harreld. I would like to ask you one question. You make assertion 
that the peiTentage is large j but I would like to know if you have any figures 
to show how much the farmers owe, based on their crops the last .vear or two 
years, and then how much that figureil on their former production. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I can give, you this much, Senator. First, the total 
market value of all crops produced in the Tnited States in 1921 is estimated 
at $4,480,742 000; estimated value of all crops in 1920, $10,197,092,000; estimated 
five-year production, 1915-1919. $11,887,577,000. 

From the above figures it will be noted that the decrease in market values 
of the country's farm products in 1921 was $8,755,350,000 less than the total 
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values of the 1920 crops, or a decrease of 37 per cent. The loss on 1921 crop< 
as compared with the average total values of all crops for the 5-year period 
1915-1919, amounted to $5,456,835,000, or a decrease of 46 per cent. These 
estimates give a graphic realization of the tremendous losses sustained b.r 
the farmers of the Nation as a result of the widespread drastic deflat/Vw 
policy which created a general world-wide buyer's panic, followed by stagnated 
markets. If we assume that farmers received cost plus an average profit ot 
10 per cent on the total average productions for the 5-year period 1915-1919. 
or a gross profit each year during that period of $1,188,757,700, this would 
indicate the average cost level during the period 1915-1919 to have been 
$10,698,819,000 ; it wouM indicate that the net losses sustained in 1921 amounted 
to $4,268,077,300, or practically a net loss of 40 per cent on the 1921 year's 
farming operations. 

Recapitulation. 

Estimated market value all crops 1921 $6,430,742,000 

Estimated market value all crops 1920 10, 197, 092, OOft 

Estimated average market value all crops 1915-1919 11, 887, 577, OOfi 

Cost of production: 

Estimated cost production 1921 crops 10, 698, 819, 300 

Estimated market value all 1921 crops 6, 430, 742, 000 

Net loss on production 40 per cent, or 4, 268, 077, 300 

It will be noted in these statistics that while the total market value of all 
products in 1920 was only $1,690,485,000 less than the average annual total 
market values of all crops produced during the 5-year period 1915-1919. 
it must be borne in mind that the 1920 crops were grown and liar vested at 
the very peak of inflated cost of labor and supplies. This extraordinary ex- 
pense in production more than absorbed the estimated 10 per cent profit 
figured on the gross annual market values of the 1915-1919 period, and the 
actual facts will show the net losses by farmers on the 1920 crop to have 
largely exceeded $1,690,485,000. The losses on the depreciated prices for raw 
agricultural products in 1920 more than. absorbed the surplus cash operating 
capital of farmers and forced them to secure credits for 1921 operations and 
to get extensions of obligations contracted for producing the 1920 crops. It 
is conservative, therefore, to place the net losses of American farmers during 
1920 and- 1921 as follows : 

Net losses on production 1920 crops $1,700,000,000 

Net losses on production 1921 crops 4,300,000,000 

Total net loss two years 6,000,000,000 

This stupendous gross loss, due to the reasons already outlined, is repre- 
sented in the form of notes, mortgages, and open accounts for supplies and 
money advanced to farmers by bankers and merchants, and which are largely 
being carried by these creditors as frozen loans or unpaid advances. These 
obligations can not be voluntarily liquidated by farmers in their present help- 
less financial condition. Creditors can not force payment by suit, because 
markets for all realty and personal property are in such a state of utter stag- 
nation that property sold at public outcry will,, in many instances, not pay 
the cost of foreclosure and court costs. Furthermore, every farmer who owns 
a homestead will be forced to take the bankrupt act if creditors demand pay 
ment by legal proceedings, in order that their families may retain a roof 
over their heads and enough land to at least produce the actual necessities 
of human existence. 

The solution of this vital economic problem must be undertaken by the 
Government if relief from existing unbearable conditions is to be had. Gov- 
ernmental relief must be undertaken by the prompt employment of two methods, 
both of which must be made effective and determined. First, by stabilization 
of the market values of leading staple farm products by the fixing of a definite 
minimum selling price based upon actual cost of production, plus an equitable, 
reasonable profit for the growers. Second, the organization of financial ma- 
chinery by the Government which will provide loans to farmers over a series 
of years at a very low rate of interest, so as to enable them to liquidate existing 
indebtedness and give them opportunity to revive their farming operations on 
a scale of intensified production to meet the needs of the Nation and the 
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demands of foreign countries for American surplus raw agricultural products. 

Tlie machinery for providing sliort-term 5 or 10 year loans or longer to the 
farmers might well be provided through the present established Federal farm 
land banks located in various sections of the Nation, or through the machinery 
of the War Finance Corporation. The rate of interest on these emergency short- 
term loans should not exceed 4 per cent per annum and the cost of handling 
each transaction not in excess of one-half of 1 per cent. 

The local bankers and merchants as creditors of the farmers can not continue 
to carry these past-due loans until their gradual final liquidation in the future, 
and at the same time meet the current demands upon their business for new 
loans or commercial business. The load is too heavy for local communities, and 
the farmers are totally unable to liquidate them under existing conditions. 
The Government alone can assume the responsibility, and it is nothing short 
of the duty of the Government to render relief to the vast wealth producers of 
the Nation when circumstances arise over which the farmers have no control. 

The purchasing and debt-paying powers of the farmers are below zero. They 
can not rehabilitate themselves without Federal aid. Letters are daily reaching 
me from farmers, merchants, and local bankers located in all sectionsi of the 
United States, positively asserting that Federal stabilization of market values 
of farm products by fixing a minimum sale value, and stabilizing farmers' 
present indebtedness by from 5 to 10 year governmental loans, is the only 
solution of the present serious situation to prevent a crisis. 

The Chairman. Do you know how much wool Australia has to buy? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Senator Pearce, of Australia, is in Washington. He is 
thoroughly posted and is a recognized authority on this question. He can tell 
you all about the operation of the law of the stabilization of prices in Australia 
and what a wonderful beneficial effect it has had upon agriculture there. I 
wish he could appear before you. 

The Chairman. We would like to have him come before the committee. 

Senator CAPPiai. I had quite a long talk with Senator Pearce the other day, 
and he is a very intelligent man, and I got some very interesting information 
from him on this whole subject. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wannamaker, will you see Mr. Pearce to-day? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We have to adjourn at 12, but we can meet to-morrow. 
Would you act as the instrument of this committee and invite him to come here 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Let it be understood before any of the Senators leave that 
we will meet to-morrow at 10 o'clock, and we will try to get Senator Pearce here, 

Mr. Heflin. Following the suggestion of Senator Harreld a while ago, in 
1920 10 bales of cotton at 40 cents a pound, or $200 a bale, paid $2,000 worth 
of debts. In the fall of 1920, after the deflation policy put on by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the price of cotton went down to $45 a bale. Ten bales of cotton 
paid $450 worth of debts. Forty bales paid $1,800' worth of the $2,000 debt 
that that cotton represented when it was 40 cents a pound. That gives you an 
idea. It would take four crops at that rate to pay what the one crop had 
paid in 1920, before the deflation policy went in, and it leaves him owing $200 
now. 

Senator Harreld. My question does not involve that. What I want to know 
is the percentage of value at current prices, or last year, which that crop bore 
to debts. 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes; I get your idea. Senators, just before you leave, 
don't get the impression that I have advised the United States to buy up the 
entire cotton crop and com and wheat crops. It would not be sound. It 
would not be economical. I would not stand for it. But I don't believe you 
would have to buy except a very small amount. 

Senator Heflin. Your position is that if the Government should say that 
this cotton crop, costing so much to produce, shall not sell below such a figure, 
the buying world would pay that figure and above it? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heflin. Even so, would the Government have to pay the difference 
between what It cost and what it would sell for? 

Mr. Wannamaker. As I understand the theory of It the Government would 
buy it; then It would hold it, and fix its own price on it. If the Government 
had the whole crop it would have a monopoly on it, and I suppose you would 
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have something to say about the price. AVe made this year practically 8,000,000 
bales of cotton. We are handling 2,000,000 bales in cooperative marketing 
associations. If the Government during this year had bought 500,000 bales of 
cotton, for the purpose of holding that cotton it would not show a loss. All 
they have to do is to hold it and say the minimum price of the cotton should be 

25 cents or 30 cents. And, besides, England has had no loss as against the 
Egyptian cotton crop. 

Senator Harkeld. I have heard it said that the farmers were induced this 
past year to hold their cotton, by the bankers. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I am very glad you asked this question, as it will afford 
me an opportunity of giving you first-hand Information on this subject. In 
June or July, 1920, I wrote to Gov. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that there was very little demand for cotton; that only the best grades could 
be sold in a limited way, and that there was practically no demand for the 
lower grades, and that if the farmers attempted to force even the best grades 
upon the market it would result in driving prices down. As a result of the 
removal of the War Fimmce Corporation, to which I have referred, foreign 
markets were practically closed, and as we export 66 per cent of our cotton 
you can readily see the predicament in which the cotton producers have been 
placed. Of course I do m»t mean to state that cotton was not moving through 
the ports, but the removal of the War Finance Corporation had had a disas- 
trous effect upon the amount of cotton that would have been exported. 

I felt convinced that if the policy of artificial deflation, through restrictions 
of credits and currency, was enforced, that the result would be appalling; 
that it would bring fearful losses upon the cotton producers ; in fact, upon the 
entire agricultural and commercial fabric of the Nation. I was very anxious 
to know what policy the Federal Reserve Board would pursue concerning loans 
on cotton, as I realized that It would be absolutely necessary for the banks to 
continue to carry cotton, and that in addition to this it would be necessary for 
them to increase their loans to the farmers as soon as the new crop reached 
the market. That imless this was done it meant the absolute certainty of a 
crash in cotton prices. 

In rti>ly to my letter Gov. Harding wrote and urged that we sell our best 
grade cotton. He stated that cotton was thsJt day selling at 43 cents a pound, 
basis middling, the highe>st price it hatl yet reached. He stated that if the 
farmers would sell their best grades it would enable, them to carry their off- 
grades and also render assistance to the bankers. As a result of the informa- 
tion I receive<l from Gov. Harding I used strenuous efforts to perfect sales of 
cotton. I took the matter up with friends in the manufacturing world. All 
efforts, however, to induce them to buy, except on a " from-hand-to-mouth " 
basis, proved unavailing. In fact many of the manufacturers informed me 
that under no condition would they buy as long as the Federal Reserve con- 
tinued its policy ; that to buy as long as this policy was in force meant the 
certainty of shouldering additional losses, as the enforcement of this policy 
could mean but one thing — ^lower prices. 

I wrote Gov. Harding very fully and laid before him the information I 
secured from the manufacturers; that they were refusing to buy, except on a 
" from-hand-to-mouth " basis. All efforts to secure relief, however, through 
the Federal reserve system, along this line, proved unavailing. My files are very 
complete — too voluminous to burden this hearing with same. However, they 
plainly show that every known effort was made, without success, to secure 
the relief to which we were justly entitled, and had the banks forced the 
farmers to sell their cotton, cotton would have practically gone without a 
bidder. Some of the best experts in the cotton trade make the statement that 
it is (mly as result of the holding of cotton that conditions to-day are not far 
more serious: that had cotton been forced upon the market the result upon 
the financial institutions and general business would have indeed been ap- 
palling. 

The people who got the highest price for the cotton they sold, only got it be- 
cause cotton was being held, and because the banks were not crucifying the pro- 
ducers and forcing them to sell on a market when there was not sufficient de- 
mand to meet the supply. The price of cotton dropped from 43 cents in the 
summer of 1920 to around 12 cents in the fall of 1921, regardless of the fact that 
cotton was not forced upon the market. Had the producers not been encouraged 
and assisted to hold their cotton, to w^hat price would it have gone? and what 
would have been the effect, God alone knows. Of one thing I .am convinced, and 
fhut is that instead of considering means for preventing a calamity to-day, we 
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Avould be treating the most disastrous calamity that has ever befallen the agri- 
culture and business of the Nation, if cotton had been forced upon the market. 
I wish to call your attention to the result of the enforcement of the policy 
of artificial deflation by the Federal Reserve Board. This policy was started 
in May, 1920. (Refer to exhibit attached, being table prepared by Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of the Currency, showing the average 
monthly prices of leading agricultural, mining, and manufacturing products 
during the period of great deflation, from May, 1920, to August, 1921, in- 
<!lusive, the figures having been compiled from the official monthly issues of the 
Federal reserve bulletins published by the Federal Reserve Board.) 

Senator Harbetj). The reason I asked that was that the farmers of my sec- 
tion of the country, some of them, claim that they have got their cotton on 
hand because bankers had advised them not to turn it over. 

Mr. Wannamaker. The bankers had to do that as a matter of self preserva- 
tion. If they had told them to sell, it would have broken the market to pieces. 
There was no avoiding it. 

Senator Habreld. Of coui-se, I am only seeking information. 
Mr. Wannamaker. I understand. I am awfully glad you asked me that 
question. 

Senator I*age. Senator Harreld, let me ask, right on that i3oint, suppose 
cotton is 15 cents a pound, and we should make a price of 20 cents, say we 
will take all the cotton at 20 cents, have you any idea that we won't have it all 
to buy right off at once? 

Senator Habbeld. You have got to buy every ounce of that. I will tell you 
that. 

Mr. Wannamakeb. If you establish the commission to-day, I would not ad- 
vise you to make the price 30 cents. Although the farmers are carrying cot- 
ton from previous years that cost them as high as 37i cents per pound basis 
middling to produce same, as shown by the Government reports for 1920, this 
cost being, of course, greatly added to by the carrying charges. I can not 
think, however, that a minimum price of less than 25 cents per pound basis 
middling would be recommended. I recommend this price, which, as shown, 
is much below the cost of production. However, I base it upon the price to 
which the commodities necessary for the production of cotton are selling to-day. 
In other words, this would be what a merchant would call the replacement 
price of his goods, and not cost price, and I am suggesting 25 cents, based 
upon the theory that the minimum price is to be cost, without making a(ny 
allowance whatever for a reasonable profit to the producer. If every pound 
of cotton in the South were sold to-day at 25 cents basis middling, it would 
«till leave the producers burdened with an enormous debt which they incurred 
for the production of their crops for the last several years. 

Never was there a time when more strenuous efforts were used to encourage 
increased production, and never was there a time in the history of the agricul- 
ture of the Nation when more concentrated efforts were made to ascertain if 
any steps would be taken that would adversely affect the price of cotton be- 
fore the 1920 crop was planted. Every inducement was offered for increased 
production and every assurance given that there would be a demand at profit- 
able prices, until after the crops were planted. 

The first intimation secured concerning the enforcement of this deflation 
policy was in the spring of 1920 when Secretary Houston, in reply to my direct 
inquiry as to the reasons for the removal of the War Finance Cornovfifion, 
thus breaking the faith of the American farmers, when I pointed out that 
the War Finance CoiT)oration was to operate for one year after the cessation 
of hostilities, and that the farmers had been given this assurance before the 
1920 crop was plante<l ; that the removal of same would bring wreck and ruin 
to agricultural and commercial industries of the country, he replied in part 
as follows : '* I do not think it woul 1 be wise for the Government to subsidize 
our protlucers and to maintain or increase the high level of prices here by 
stimulating . sales to European countries which find themselves unable or un- 
Avilling to make payment for their purchases.*' 

He suspended the War Finance Corporation in defiance of expressed will on 
the part of Congress and positively refused to reinstate same. In an effort to 
get him to reinstate the corporation, a conference with the Secretaary of th3 
Treasury and the Federal reserve boar 1 was lield in the early fall of 1920. 
This conference was attended by the representatives of twenty-two national 
farmers' organizations from all parts of the Nation, representatives of all 
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branches of farming, dairying, live-stock producing, and many other lines of 
business, representing practically overy State in the Union. 

At this conference, I read to the Secretary of the Treasury, in the presen<-e 
of 60 representatives, representing practically every State in the Nation, the 
letters he had written me officially, which were in line with those statements, 
in which letters he stated that the policy of the Government was opposed to 
the exportation of American products, as it would result in increasing the 
indebteilness of Europe to the Government of America. I also read a letter 
from him in which he quoted a prominent Government official as saying that 
prites of agricultural products and commodities must go lower. I. pointed out 
that the removal of the War Finance Corporation, after the producer had 
planted his crop with the understanding that the War Finance Corporation 
would function for one year after the ratification of peace and with the 
further understanding that there was urgent demand for American agri(»ul- 
tural products in Europe for the purpose of enabling them to rehabilitate and 
start to pay their enormous war debts, had closed the market to 66 per cent 
of the American crop and would bring wreck and ruin to American agricul- 
ture and commerce. I pointed out to Secretary Houston at that time, and 
again reiterated my previous statement, that this policy of drastic artificial 
deflation would have the same effect that it had had in all of the records of 
history, that it w^ould result in suicide, insanity, and bankruptcy, and in 
bringing suffei'ing to millions of innocent people. I pointed out that we had 
the opportunity of world trade; that as a result of the five years of the 
World War sociological and economic changes which probably would not have 
developed in 500 years of natural evolution had taken place; that these 
changes would compel the acceptance of and adjustment to an elevated stand- 
ard of values as a permanent inheritance. 

He expressed himself, however, as determined to adhere to the policy of 
deflation. 

All efforts to induce him to reinstate the War Finance Corporation proved 
unavailing. He stated that the Government would take no action that would 
influence, directly or indirectly, the maintenance of the then existing prices, 
nor would he permit the functioning of the War Finance Corporation. All 
efforts to gain relief, coop(»ration, or assistance from the Secretary of the 
Treasury failed, he taking the position that agricultural products should be 
marketed as soon as harvested; that orderly marketing meant immediate 
sales; that holding tended to interfere with ordierly business and commerce; 
that the producer's business was to produce. 

Regardless of every assurance that assistance was not desired for the pur- 
pose of holding for speculation, but only for the purpose of orderly marketing 
and harvesting, he insisted that the producers should not expect assistance for 
this purpose, even through existing financial machinery; that if they would 
harvest and sell their products they would be able to finance same without 
assistance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated emphatically that prices must go lower ; 
that we must return to prewar conditions, although earlier in the meeting he 
had strenuously denied that he had issued such statements. In addition to 
this, the Secretary of the Treasury severely criticized the efforts to help the 
agricultural producers, regardless of the fact that it had been explained that 
there was no market for agricultural products except in a limited way at far 
below the cost of production; that confidence had been destroyed as a result 
of the policv enforced in Washington. 

The Secretary of the Treasury insisted that the only course open was to 
dispose of the products, accept losses, and redouble our efforts in production 
with a view of recovering the losses so incurred; that lower prices were a 
necessitv and certainty ; that inflation could not remain. 

An effort to hold a conference with the President was declined on account of 
Uie sickness of the President. An effort to hold a conference with his Cabinet 
proved unavailing. Conferences were held with the Federal Reserve Board, 
a plea being made by a personal representative of each line of agrlcultui*e and 
live-stock raising for a lowering of the rediscount rate and an immediate re- 
versal of the policy of contraction of credits and currency. The plea put forth 
by the various representatives was Indorsed by Senators and Congressmen. 
The condition of the agricultural producer, being without markets except in a 
limited way at less than one-third the cost of production, was pointed out. 
The gold reserve justifying additional circulation and credits was referred to. 
The earnings of the Federal reserve were cited. All efforts to secure relief 
again failed. 
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In my testimony before the Joint Agricultural Commission I showed that 
the world's debts have increased from $43,106,495,000 in 1913, approximately 
to $300,000,000,000 in 1920, or over 600 per cent, while the great majority of 
nations are still finding it necessary to increase their outstanding obligations 
to provide funds necessary to meet their budget requirements. The debts of 
the l"nit€^d States Government have increased from $1,028,564,000 to $24,062,- 
510,000 in a similar period, which includes moneys due from foreign govern- 
ments. The effect of this added burden is expressed in taxation, either direct 
or indirect, in the form of increased costs on all transactions which permeate 
and multiply and enter into the affairs of the world's entire population, in- 
creasing the cost of all production, distribution, and consumption, and exacting 
its tithe at every turn from producer to consumer. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, deflated values mean increased cost of production, 
for deflated values mean reduced revenues, and reduced revenues mean increased 
taxation, and increased taxation means added cost of production. The world 
can not incur a debt of such magnitude upon a basis of inflated values and 
liquidate it upon the basis of deflated values. In accumulating this vast in- 
creased financial burden for War debts we will be compelled to follow the history 
of natural progression and adapt ourselves to the changed conditions, rather 
tliau attempt under the radical change in economic conditions to return to a pre- 
war basis. A return to prewar basis would wreck every existing Government. 
Ignoring this fact in the effort to force prices back to a prewar level has 
paralyzed agriculture, throttled commerce, stagnated civilization, and imposed 
burdens upon us that will require unborn generations to discharge. 

Five years of war created sociological and economic changes which would not 
have developed in 500 years of natural evolution, changes which will compel 
the acceptance of and adjustment to an elevated standard of values as a 
permanent inheritance. Following all wars we have inflation, due to destruction, 
nonproduction, and to the fact that Governments inflate for the purpose of 
financing wars. We find through the records of history from a period of 1,000 
years before the birth of Christ that from time to time great money powers 
have taken advantage of the people during these inflated periods and have 
gained vast wealth at the expense of the masses through artificial deflation, 
conducted by usurious interest rates, contraction of the currency, and restric- 
tion of credits. 

I heartily indorse the Federal reserve system as originally designed and 
•established for the purpose of supplying a sound and elastic currency in this 
•country. I do not forget that it saved this Nation from disaster in war. How- 
ever, the law should be amended so as to prevent the possibility of a recur- 
rence of the disastrous conditions created as a result of the policy adopted in 
the operation of said system. I feel that the administration of the system is 
subject to severe criticism. From the signing of the armistice for a period of 
approximately 18 months we were enjoying prosperity. However, the enforce- 
ment of the policy of the Federal reserve, which was adopted in 1920, wrecked 
the most splendid wave of business activity that this country ever saw by 
economic blundering. 

The keynote of the Federal Reserve Board's policy you may learn in the 
Federal Reserve Board Bulletin of August, 1921, in Gov. Harding's letter 
addressed to Senator Reed Smoot : 

** The pyramiding of credits was proceeding at an alarming degree, and it 
"was evident that if expansion should continue to proceed at such a rapid rate 
it would be merely a question of time until the credit structure of the country 
•would explode." 

To avert that conjectured unhappy event, the Federal Reserve Board in 
hysteria applied the screws that resulted in a commodity panic, widespread 
loss, and business depression. 

May we ask if it was intelligent to compel a horizontal liquidation of bank 
<Te<lit — certainly it would not be intelligent to compel a horizontal liquidation of 
bank deix)sits? All that was required of the reserve board was to compel a 
vertical liquidation wherein the abuses lay. A certain British statesman in a 
trying situation wherein our country was involved pointed out the folly of 
trying to indict a nation, yet we were guilty of a like folly in trying to liquidate 
t\ nation's business en masse. Sound commercial banking is based on the sea- 
.'^onal liquidation of bank loans. With commodities back of the loans, and a 
fair ratio in reserves, there can be no inflation if commodities are valued with 
an eye to mean prices. Did the reserve board in its panicky fear that "the 
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credit structure would explode " lose sight of the fact that the cousumuiation 
of the seasonal transaction on which the credit was hased is the perfect and 
complete means of liquidation, and that if a pyramiding of credits was occurring 
the remedy was one of individual rather than mass application? In fact, apart 
from seasonal liquidation as goods move to the consumer, every hanker knows 
that there can he no liquidation of bank loans at other than panic prices. Fur- 
thermore, the comment of the international gold movement durmg 1921, due to 
the emission of paper money abroad and the consequent operation of Oresham's 
law resulting in the import of $800,000,000 of gold— a fact not impossible of 
forecast in 1920 — quite reduces the policy of our reserve board to absurdity. 
The enormous profits made and surpluses piled up in the various regional 
banks are a departure from the public purposes for which they were estab- 
lishefl that the precipitate contraction of credits through an autocratic and 
unsympathetic policy, promulgated by the Federal Resere Board at Wash- 
ington, was in part responsible for the toboggan slump in general values that 
entailed the loss of billions of dollars to this country. Had it not been for 
the enforcement of this policy by the Federal Reserve Boanl we would to-day 
be in the midst of prosperity. Deflation would have come upon the law of 
supply and demand in an orderly manner; had it not been for the enforce- 
ment of this policy there would have been a more equal distribution of wealth 
than at present, and instead of the agricultural South and West- being absolutely 
dependent upon the great commercial centers they woitld have been enjoying 
economic and commercial freedom, thus bringing greater prosperity, not only 
to these sections but to the entire Nation. 

Senator Page. You say the cost of this last crop was 30 cents. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I said the cost was 31 cents. You have got to get the 
general average cost. I have no idea in the world, if you are going to buy the 
cotton, that you will set a cost at 31 cents. 

Senator Harreld. I am seeking information on it. I have got to be shown 
before I can be in favor of it. I will say that to you. 

Mr. Wannamaker. You have got to f^et your general average cost, like they 
did on the Egyptian cotton. You would find that the Government would have 
to take a very small amount of the cotton. 

The Chairman. Of course, if the Government did buy it all, the Government 
would fix its own price and get its money back, I suppose. 

Mr. Wannamaker. But you won't need to buy this cotton. You are going 
to have competition in the market. The Government is not going to get it all. 
The same way with wheat. And in Brazil, where they have had permanent 
stabilization of prices, they can not buy all the Brazilian coffee crop. 

Senator Page. I don't know that you can promptly raise the price from 15 
to 20 cents by legislation. I don't believe it now. I would have to be shown. 
I don't take any stock whatever in raising the price from 15 to 25 cents by 
simple legislation, because it means we have got to take more money than 
we can raise, if we are going to buy all the wheat, corn, and cotton that is 
grown. 

Mr. Wannamaker. But England raised the price of the cotton crop 6 cents 
a pound, and she didn't buy but very little cotton. 

Senator Page. That is an argument against my theory, but my theory remains 
to be changed by argument and not by statements. If you shoulld say we 
want to take $5,000,000,000 and put it into a pot to take care of stabilization, 
and you should ask that to help general business in cotton I would vote ir 
in a minute. I would not at all hesitate to put in any reasonable sum, if it 
would affect the proposition, but I do not believe we should say we are goina 
to borrow forty or fifty or a hundred billion dollars to buy all the cotton, 
corn, and wheat crops. 

Mr. Wannamaker. My heavens, you would not have need for any such sum. 

Senator Page. You say we would not, but I tell you when you say the price 
is 15 cents and we undertake to raise it to 20 cents we have got to buy it. 

Senator Harreld. In other words, if the Government goes into a thing of 
that kind it will affect our rate of exchange. 

Mr. Wannamaker. That is the first point. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, let us not argue this among ourselves. We will 
do that when we get through with the witness. We have other witnecces to 
hear. We are not going to get through with Mr. Wannamaker at the progress 
we are making. 

Senator Heflin. I would say that your platfoi-m suggested a guaranty of 
reasonable profits to the manufacturers in 1908 — your party platform. 
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Senator Page. I think we never got that in concrete form so we were com- 
pelled to buy. 
The Chaibman. Let us^ let the witness go ahead. 

Senator Harreld. I have got an absolutely oi)en iniiul on it. * I am seeking 
information. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I want to make one other reference to the stabilization. 
On my committee is the president of the New England Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, whom I have known for years. He is one of the big business men up 
there, and I think you will find he himself will approve a proposition like 
this. However, I have never discussed this proposition with him. I am not 
positive he will. I draw that conclusion from having sat on the committee 
with him. It is an emergency measure which we have. 

Senator Page. As an emergency, I am disposed to be liberal in doing any- 
thing that will sustain the market for agricultural products. 
Mr. Wannamaker. I am very glad to know that. We agree exactly on that. 
Senator Ladd. What I want to ask is, for middling spot cotton the parties 
who drew this bill, the experts in the House, placed it at 18 cents. What 
have you to say about that? 

Mr. Wannamaker. That price would be entirely too low. If you would 
get 18 cents per pound for the cotton, it would give the man and his wife and 
two children working in the field 64 cents per day. 
The Chairman. You mean 64 cents apiece, or the aggregate? 
Mr. Wann^x maker. No, sr; for the whole aggregate. I will read the figures 
out, if you would like to have me do so. I am going to turn this over to your 
stenograp'her. That is worked out here in detail. 

Aside from that, Senator, at that price of 20 cents a pound it would give to 
the whitf* man and the white woman and the white g'li and boy working in 
the cotton fields of the South, only one-eighth of the price that is being paid 
to the fellow working in the coal mine, the laborer working on the section. It 
would stRuip him wth the same stamp he has always been stamped with: 
•He is raising a slave crop at slave wages, and it is impossible to make the 
world understand it. 
Senator Heflin. 64 cents per day? 
Mr. Wannamaker. 64 cents per day ; yes. 

The Chairman. That computation is based on i)resent conditions and costs? 
Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. That is under present conditions and costs, and 
in all probability it will be higher next year, for this reason: The farmer may 
not be able to get cash to operate the farm. He will have to go back to the 
old system of getting goods in advance, and at interest of about 40 to 50 per 
cent. He will have to reduce that price in some way, probably by calling his 
children home from school and putting them back in the field. 

I have right now in my pocket a letter like this, bearing on cost. A farmer 
in the cotton belt, when cotton was 40 cents, wrote me a letter, saying that he 
had sent his five children to school for the first t-me, the oldest child being 
18 years old, and that he had taken his wife out of the cotton field. They were 
farming on land that they had formerly owned ^but now rented, that had come 
down through the generations. From time to time, he dropped me a letter, say- 
ing hoAv elated he wa^s. I got a letter from him the other day. and it shows 
the trend of mind of these people. Here is what he said : " I w'sh to God 
Almighty I had never gotten 40 cents for cotton. I have had my children in 
school. I have had to call them home. They will not work in the field. ^My 
wife is discontented. She is not willing to go back in the field." 
Senator Page. That condition will not continue always. 

^Ir. Wannamaker. It has continued for half a century. The world won't 
understand it. This country is one connti'y. Wo have no sect'ons in it. 
It 's one peoole. and God Almiirhty knows that it is a fact that there is no 
section in this country to-day but realizes the condition of the agr'cultural 
producer. Not until that condition is remedied can we have prosperity for the 
people in that section, and your civilization comes from the country. If this 
situation is not rectified, your cities are going to suffer for it. A recognized 
authority recently .stated that unless relief is si)eedily extended to agriculture 
it means the certainty of famine supplies and famine prices. All agricultural 
products are being murdered. The producers are helpless. They are no.t to 
blame for the predicament in which they were caught. It "s our duty to re- 
lieve them. If we of the cities and great conunercial lines fail to perform 
th\H dut.r, we ourselves will pay a fearful penalty. 
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Senator Page. How long do you expect this present condition to continue; 
that is, to the extent that the power of the Government will have to step in 
and buy the products of the South, buy the cotton ? 

Mr. Wannamakeb. I want this for the entire country; for entire America. 
I am not asking for any section. No, sir. I am not asking it for the South, 
not unless you give it to every section. They all need it. The corn section is 
the worst of all, and next is the cattle section. 

Senator Page. We know all about that. I am interested in cattle myself, so 
I know. 

Mr. Wannamakeb. It is every section. Senator. I am not advocating it for 
any particular section. Cotton is the leading product in America's commerce 
and international trade. It is the Nation's greatest single monetary asset. If 
Providence had given to New England a monopoly in' cotton growing, she 
would have organized it and made tlie world pay her tribute. This monopoly, 
instead of being a blessing, has been a curse to the South. If cotton had grown 
all over the United States, Vermont and Massachusetts as well as in South 
Carolina and the other Southern States, it would have had friends all over 
the Union who would have stood up and protected it. As it grows only in the 
South it has been regarded and treated as a sectional product for the last 50 
years and has brought a lower price per pound to the farmers since the War 
between the States, when produced under free labor, than the price per pound 
which it brought for a like period before the War between the States, when 
produced under slave labor, regardless of the fact that the expense of produc- 
tion since the War between the States has enormously increased, due to the 
necessity of the application of expensive fertilizers, the inroads of the boll 
weevil, and the increase in practically every other element that goes into the 
cost of production. The South is entitled to such a price for cotton as would 
cover the cost of production plus a fair profit, as is enjoyed by the various other 
lines of the cotton industry. Had cotton been treated as a great national crop, 
as the leading product in America's commerce and international trade, cotton 
would have developed Into the greatest gold mine in the world for the enrich- 
ment of commerce throughout the entire Nation. Had we had national coop- 
eration in handling, financing, and marketing cotton, a greater Nation would 
have been created through a greater South. 

However, I am advocating this legislation in the interest of the- agriculture 
and commerce of the entire Nation. I am not advocating it for any particular 
section. 

I stated in a public hearing in 1919 that the enforcement of this policy of 
artificial deflation would place the agriculture of the entire Nation in the 
same distressing condition in which the agriculture of the South was placed 
as a result of the War between the States, and the conditions prevailing 
throughout the agricultural sections of the Nation to-day verify this prediction. 
I wish to God's sake my prediction had proved to be incorrect. 

Senator Heflin. Senator Caraway suggested to me a while ago that during 
the war the Government fixed the price of wheat, and there was no loss in that 
venture at that time. 

Mr- Wannamakeb. There was no loss ; no, sir. 

Here is an another proposition. During the War the Government set a 
price on wheat. The wheat growers were convinced that this price was too 
low, and that had it not been for tiie action of the Government they would have 
gotten a far higher price for their wheat. The reasons for stabilizing prices 
to-day are far greater than they were when the price was named on wheat 
The war was still in force ; American soldiers are still on the other side. The 
American farmers are absolutely prostrated. They produced largely as a 
matter of service when we were actively engaged in the war. They planted 
the crops in 1920 as a matter of business in response to continuous appeals for 
increased production and assurances that there would be a pressing demand at 
profitable prices for these products. They used all possible means to ascer- 
tain if any steps would be taken through Government sources that would have 
an adverse bearing upon the prices and marketing of said crops, and being 
assured that no such steps would be taken the crops were planted. Before the 
crops could be marketed, the War Finance Corporation .was removed and the 
policy of deflation enforced, and they could sell on restricted markets, in a 
limited way, and at prices far below the cost of production. It is unfair to 
set a minimum price of cost plus a reasonable profit? Unless this is done, the 
producer can not continue to produce. It will be necessary to extend him 
credit, either of goods or moneys, for the purpose of production. He is already 
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loaded with inflated debts. He has no assurance that he will be, able to secure 
even cost for his products. He has no incentive to produce. Our commerce and 
civilization is vitally conoexned in the solution of this problem. 

Senator Page. We all feel that there is a great depression in agriculture, and 
we all want to do everything we can, by any practical and possible means, 
but when you ask us to take all of the cotton, and all of the corn, and all of 
the wheat and buy it at a fixed price very much above the current market 
price of the world, then I want you to show me, if you will — ^and you haven't 
done it so far, although I have asked yon se eral times — to what extent we 
will ha^e to draw on the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Wannamaker. All right, Senator, I will put it now in absolute figures. 

If you will establish this as a war emergency only 

Senator Hefliit. A reconstruction measure. 

Mr. Wannamaker. As a war emergency measure, a reconstruction measure, 
for wheat, cotton, and corn, $500,000,000, or possibly $1,000,000,000 as pro- 
vided in this bill, will absolutely save the banki rs of this country and save 
the agricultural interests of the country, and you would not have to use but 
a very small amount. 

Senator Paok. I am willing to be paternalistic to that extent myself, but I 
can see it might take anywhere from five to fifty billions to buy those products. 

Senator Heflin. That is just one-twentieth of what the foreign countries 
owe us now. 

Senator Caraway. His statement that the Government is going to take all 
the crop is based on the theory that the world will not need it, because if the 
world is going to use it, it must get it, and if it knows it can not get it for 
less than a certain price, it will pay that price. 

Senator BLeflin. We do get it every 12 months. 

The Chairman. Senator Page and the witness do not agree on that propo- 
sition. The witness does not claim that we would have to buy all or much. 
If any. Senator Page assumes that we would have to buy it all. Of course, 
they do not agree- 

Mr. Wannamaker. Senator, I asked a leading banker this question : '* What 
is the trouble with business to-day?" His anjjwer was: "The farnier has not 
a market for his product, except at a price below the cost of production. This 
situation can only be relieved by securing for him a profitable price for his 
product. The agriculture of this Nation is literally paralyzed." I asked a 
manufacturer : " In your judgment, what is the trouble with business to-day ?" 
His answer was : " Our agriculture has been caught in the debacle of defla- 
tion and as a result they are shouldered with debts. Relief to this situation 
can only come by assuring them of a profitable price for their products and 
by arranging whereby they can secure financial credits at a very low rate of 
interest to enable them to carry these debts and thus have some hope of 
finally discharging same. As a matter of self-preservation, it is our duty 
to use the entire machinery of this Government, if necessary, to bring relief 
to these conditions. If the farmers of the Nation had a profitable price for 
their products to-day, I would have a market for my products. 

Instead of having idle people and people hunting for jobs, the jobs would be 
hunting for the people. We would have intense business activity instead of 
business stagnation. The gravity of the situation is not realized by many of 
our leading business men. If the agricultural producers, the merchants, the 
banks, and the various lines of business directly dependent upon agriculture, 
were forced to-day to pay their obligations, the result would indeed be dis- 
astrous. The losses which have been incurred as a result of this deflation are 
staggering. The fact that the losses have not yet been paid has not yet 
brought home a realization of the true conditions to the minds of the people. 
I can see no solution of this problem, except a stabilization of prices for 
agricultural products, a minimum price guaranteed to the producer of cost 
plus a reasonable profit, and a stabilization of debts, machinery whereby the 
producers and those who have been caught with this burden of debt can obtain 
cHMlits nt the lowest possible rate of interest through a long extension of 
years. Such legislation is not paternalism* It- is a national and world-wide 
necessity. 

The pocketbook of the farmers, or the state of their bank accounts, more 
clearly and forcibly typifies the general condition of business than any other 
barometer of trade. Fat and lean years in the conmiercial activities of the 
Nation are known by the financial condition of the farmers and not by the size 
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of the crops they grow. Carefully prepared statistics, running back over tr 
long number of years, show that periods of very low prices for farm products 
are always followed by an increased number of commercial failures. In years 
when the purchasing and debt-paying powers of the farmers are lowered general 
business suffers and an unusually large number of failures result. The financial 
standing of the farmers, therefore, represents the keynote to the success or 
depression in the business of the Nation. 

Knowing this to be the fact from the records of the past, it does seem 
reasonable, and as a matter of safety, that the entire business interests of 
the coimtry would support and back up every sound and safe method of 
farming operations that will tend to keep the pocketbook of the farmers fat 
and their purchasing power at the highest point of strength. However, when 
any movement is launched at Washington to secure the enactment of Federal 
laws which will aid agriculture and make more certain the permanent pros- 
perity of the farmers there immediately goes up a wail from certain powerful 
and influential agencies against class legislation. 

Upon a strict interpretation of agriculture as the basic industry of the Na- 
tion it can not be given a special class dstinction. Agriculture in one form or 
another enters into every home, every line of business, and furnishes the very 
life and blood of the Nation. It should be considered as the preeminent actual 
necess'ty of the more than 100,000,000 population of the United States, and 
the one and only industry which is the basic support of every bank and business 
in the whole country. To speak of agriculture as a class avocation is to put 
it on a parity and equal footing with the thousand and one artificial indus- 
tries which have been built upon agriculture, none of which are vitally nec- 
essary to human life or civilzation. 

There needs to be a broadened vision of agriculture and what it stands for. 
Instead of the farmers clingmg onto the foot of the ladder, they should be ele- 
vated to the top rung and all other interests should look up to and pay them 
homage. What would become of the gilded palaces of great w^lth, the rail- 
roads, the steamship lines, and the commerce of the world without the fathful 
working farmers? The decadence of agriculture would mean the downfall of 
cities, the closing of great banking institutions, the rusting of railway lines, 
famne, suffering, and death of the Republic. The artificial plutocracies of 
this country have cultivated and built up a sentiment which if allowed to have 
full sway will drive the tillers of the soil into serfdom and peasantry. 

It is time that a new line of thought should be driven ?nto the minds and 
hearts of the great masses of people and business which make up this Nation, 
To give the farmers a seat at the table of Government, with the fullest measure 
of recognifon, is in no sense a class distinction. Class, as referred to agricul- 
ture is a misnomer. The sooner this fact is recognized by Government and 
backed up by all lines of business, the better it will be for the future of the 
country Keep the farmers prosperous and all things else will prosper. Keep 
the farmers depressed financially and the records will continue to show abnor- 
mally large numbers of failures all over the Nation. 

We are to-day treading in the same steps that other h'stonc nations have 
taken and regretted. Agriculture is the foundation of commerce and civil^za- 
t'on. Throttle agriculture and commerce and civilization will perish. Throttle 
commerce and you will damn civilization. . x *> .., • 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to disseminate her blessncr 
among the different regions of the world with an eye to their mutual inter- 
course and traffic among mankind, that the nafons of the several parts of the 
fflobe might have a kind of dependence upon one another and be iinted to- 
gether by their common interest. The care of our national commerce redounds 
more to the riches and prosperity of the public than any other act of Govern- 

™IUs only as a result of Intetnse commercial activity, world-wide, that it will 
be possible to bring peace and prosperity. There is need for an enormously in- 
creased production from the fields, the mines, the forests, and the factories of 
America for the purpose of upbuildng, through the only channe through 
which we can secure and promote peace— commerce— the higher civilization 
which should come as a result of the fearful sacrifices of the World War. 

The Chairman. We will adjourn until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Mr. Wannamaker submitted the following reports referred to :n the course 
of h*s statement on the cost of production. 
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BEPOET OF SUBCOMMITTEE FOB COTTON BELT ON COST PBICES AND BEADJUSTMENTS. 

•I 

Owing to varying conditions in different parts of the cotton belt, and espe- 
cially to factors of boll-weevil infestation, land fertility, and the use of fer- 
tilizers, the cost of production of cotton varies so tremendously that it is im- 
possible to discuss it adequately in a brief committee report. Your committee, 
however, believes that it would be helpful to discuss some of the conditions 
found in cotton production at present in order that the Nation and world may 
understand the extent in which this industry is threatened by present condi- 
tions. The crop of 1920 w^as made at a higher production cost than any pre- 
vious crop, and the prices received for it were admittedly far below the cost of 
production. The crop of 1921 w^as made at somewhat lower production costs 
but turned out only about two-thirds of a recent average production and prices 
have again been much below the cost of production. Two years of such condi- 
tions have destroyed a large part of the capital invested in cotton production, 
have faced a large proportion of the landowners, merchants, and fertilizer 
companies with bankruptcy and have left a largo proportion of the banks in 
a position where, but for the support of the War Finance Corporation, the Fed- 
eral reser\'e system, and outside capital they would be unable to function. The 
boll weevil is now present in every producing State of the cotton belt except 
Missouri and Virginia atid has covered fully seven-eighths of the acreage de- 
voted to cotton. During the past year, its ravages (while not exclusively 
responsible for the small crop) greatly reduced the production in every large 
producing State except North Carolina. 

The outlook for production the coming year is not good. The South has 
thus far experienced a winter almost as warm as last, a condition most favor- 
able to the hibernating weevil. A large proportion of the farmers not only 
lack the funds or credit with which to procure fertilizers and labor but are 
discoui*aged at the outlook for production and prices. 

It may be helpful at this point to give a typical illustration of the outlook 
for lan^lowner and tenant. Let us take a 30-acre farm unit, valued at $1,500 
and including 25 acres of cleared land. This is occupied by a tenant farmer 
who furnishes all the implements and labor, including mule power, and receives 
half the cotton and all the grain crop for his services. The landlord's account 
will appear about as follows : 



landlord's account. 



Taxes 

Interest and depreciation . •. 

Fertilizer for cotton 

Cotton seed , 

Half of cost of ginning and baling 

Supervision , 

One- half of 5 bides of cotton, at 16 cents a pound. 

2J tons cotton seed, at $30 



Total 



Landlord's loss. 



■ tenant's account. 

Feed of mule 

Depreciation and interest on mule 

Taxes. 



Fertilizers for 10 acres corn and grain, at S3. 

Denreciation and repairs, implements 

Half of cost of ginning and baling 



Total of debits '. 

One-half of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound . 

75 bushel 8 of corn 

100 bushels of oats 

2 tons of hay 



Total 

Return received by tenant. 



Debit. 



$25.00 

150.00 

90.00 

10.00 

12.50 

100.00 



387.50 
275.00 



112. 50 



75.00 
25.00 
5.00 
30.00 
10.00 
12.50 



157. 50 



157. 50 



Credit. 



$200.00 
75.00 



275.00 



200.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 



340.00 
157.50 



182.50 
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The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for man, wife, 
and two children, which is 61 cents per day for 300 days. On a 865-day basis, 
this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for each member of the tenant's 
family of live. That these figures are not overdrawn can be I'eadily proven 
by reference to the production statistics of the Department of Agriculture, 
which are readily available. The Census Bureau reix)rts 1,000,890 farms pro- 
ducing cotton in 1919. This for the crop of 1921 would give 4^ bales per 
farm. Assuming only one family per farm (a totally unwarrautetl conclusion), 
this would give each share-cropping farmer 2i bales or a revenue of $170 
from cotton. 

What w^ould the cost of the production of cotton be if the cotton producer 
were allowed a w^age commensurate to that received by the coal miner, the 
railroad worker, the brick mason, or the factory operator? You committee 
has not the data upon which to base this calculation but states without fear 
of contradiction that no price received, even at the peak of the period of com- 
modity values, will give the actual producer of cotton a wage comparable in 
any way with that normally received by all classes of union labor and even 
by most classes of farm labor elsewhere in the United States. 

The boll weevil having practically covered the cotton belt, and the pink boll 
worm having been discovered at various points m the western part of tlie 
belt, the future hazards in cotton production are greater than ever before. 
A high production can be kept up only by a much higher range of prices than 
those prevailing in the past. Those in close touch with the cotton situation 
have no fear that the recent overproduction (or, rather, underconsumption) 
due to world poverty caused by war, will continue, but rather are they con- 
cerned as to how to keep the cotton industry producing in suflicient volume to 
maintain a prosperous and well-balanced southern agriculture. It is true that 
present conditions, caused bj a temporary underconsumption, have caused a 
most serious situation and this situation must be met by a decreased acreage 
for 1922 and by financial measures to prevent dumping of the temporary sur- 
plus upon the market until demand overtakes supply. Diversification of crops 
and the proiluction of ample (but not excessive) supplies of foodstuffs and 
livestock should be encouraged in the cotton belt by every agency interested 
in the industry. Such a policy, while vital in the present emergency, is de- 
sirable at all times, for a normal acreage of cotton can not be planted, culti- 
vated, and promptly gathered under boll-weevil conditions. The cost of cotton 
production can, to a certain extent, be reduced and the yields increased by 
educating the farmers of the belt in the proper use of fertilizers, the value of 
seed breeding, and the use of well-bred varieties of uniform staple and good 
character, and also by giving the farmers access to full information as to the 
best methods of farm management in general. This can best be accomplished 
by greatly increasing the scope of the extension service of the cotton States 
and according it ample support. 

Especial attention is called to the problem of the pink boll worm, and your 
committee recommends that the Department of Agriculture promptly investigate 
the situation created by^ the invasion of this new^ pest, determine whether it is 
possible to eliminate or control it, and immediately go to Congress for the 
necessary appropriation, however large, for complete elimination or effective 
control. The history of this pest in Egypt and Mexico indicates that should 
it become firmly established in this country, with its ravages iadded to those of 
the boll weevil, it is unlikely that cotton production can be profitably con- 
tinued at any prices which the world may be willing or able to pay for the 

product. ' 

High transportation charges add to the cost of production of cotton just 

as they do to the cost of production of every other commodity, and the cotton 

grower feels that the earliest possible steps should be taken to reduce this 

burden. 

Your committee would like to call your attention to the fact that a very 
high return for labor in the railroad, coal mining, building trades, and other 
industries, has a very definite effect in the cost of production for cotton, and is 
a factor in keeping wages and returns in the cotton industry at its present 
scandalously low level. It w^ould also call attention to the fact that the great 
cotton industry, except in minor sections, can not be helped by a tariff. The 
tariff on cottonseed oil has, according to the best opinion of the students of 
that industry, been harmful rather than helpful to the producer. A tariff 
when laid upon a product which must be purchased by the cotton producer, adds 
to his cost of production and reduces the returns upon his labor and investment. 
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A particular case in point will be the tariff on potash salts, a commodity which 
is indispensable to the production of cotton over large areas. 

Attention is called to the growth of cooperative marketing in the cotton 
industry, and the economic saving therefrom. We endorse the continuance and 
expansion of this movement and the action of the War Finance Corporation in 
supporting these organizations. We recommend that this, corporation be con- 
tinued until other measures to furnish adequate financial support be devised 
and put into operation. 

The fundamental problem of the cotton grower is that of production. What- 
ever increases yield lessens production costs and benefits both producer and 
consumer. We, therefore, heartily favor every governmental means of furnish- 
ing cheaper nitrates to all classes of farmers, and consider this a matter of 
national concern. This committee, therefore, expresses its conviction that the 
Government should take whatever steps may be necessary to complete the de- 
velopment of the Muscle Shoals project for the production of cheaper agri- 
cultural nitrogen. If this project was wise as an adjunct to war, it is wise as an 
adjunct to peace. 

(Mr. Wanna maker submitted the following table showing the average monthly 
prices of leading agricultural, mining, and manufacturing products during the 
period from May, 1920, to August, 1921, inclusive, the figures having been 
compiled from, the ofticial monthly issues of the Fjederal , Reserve Bulletins 
published by the Federal Reserve Board) : 
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Avould be treating the most disastrous calamity that has ever befallen the agri- 
<!ulture and business of the Nation, if cotton had been forced upon the market. 
I wish to call your attention to the result of the enforcement of the policy 
of artificial deflation by the Federal Reserve Board. This policy was started 
in May, 1920. (Refer to exhibit attached, being table prepared by Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of the Currency, showing the average 
monthly prices of leading agricultural, mining, and manufacturing products 
during the period of great deflation, from May, 1920, to August, 1921, in- 
-clusive, the figures having been compiled from the official monthly issues of the 
Federal reserve bulletins published by the Federal Reserve Board.) 

Senator Habbeij). The reason I asked that was that the farmers of my sec- 
tion of the country, some of them, claim that they have got their cotton on 
hand because bankers had advised them not to turn it over. 

Mr. Wannamaker. The bankers had to do that as a matter of self preserva- 
tion. If they had told them to sell, it would have broken the market to pieces. 
There was no avoiding it 
Senator Habrelo. Of coui'se, I am only seeking information. 
Mr. Wannamakeb. I understand. I am awfully glad you asked me that 
•question. 

Senjitor Page. Senator Harreld, let me ask, right on that point, suppose 
cotton is 15 cents a pound, and we should make a price of 20 cents, say we 
will take all the cotton at 20 cents, have you any idea that we won't have it all 
to buy right off at once? 

Senator Habbeld. You have got to buy every ounce of that. I will tell you 
that. 

Mr. Wannamakeb. If you establish the commission to-day, I would not ad- 
vise you to make the price 30 cents. Although the farmers are carrying cot- 
. ton from previous years that cost them as high as 37i cents per pound basis 
middling to produce same, as shown by the Government reports for 1920, this 
cost being, ot course, greatly added to by the carrying charges. I can not 
think, however, that a minimum price of less than 25 cents per pound basis 
middling would be recommended. I recommend this price, which, as shown, 
is much belo^v the cost of production. How^ever, I base it upon the price to 
which the commodities necessary for the production of cotton are selling to-day. 
In other words, this would be what a merchant would call the replacement 
price of his goods, and not cost price, and I am suggesting 25 cents, based 
upon the theory that the minimum price is to be cost, without making atoy 
allowance whatever for a reasonable profit to the producer. If every pound 
..of cotton in the South were sold to-day at 25 cents basis middling, it would 
^ still leave the producers burdened with an enormous debt which they incurred 
, for the production of their crops for the last several years. 

Never was there a time when more strenuous efforts were used to encourage 
increased production, and never was there a time in the history of the agricul- 
ture of the Nation when more concentrated efforts were made to ascertain if 
.any steps would be taken that would adversely affect the price of cotton be- 
" fore the 1920 crop was planted. Every inducement was offered for increased 
,, production and every assurance given that there would be a demand at profit- 
able prices, until after the crops were planted. 
^^ The first intimation secured concerning the enforcement of this deflation 
I' .Dolicy w^as in the spring of 1920 when Secretary Houston, in reply to my direct 
^^' nquiry as to the reasons for the removal of the War Finance ('ornorjition. 
^^^' hus breaking the faith of the American farmers, when I pointed out that 
•> he War Finance Coiporation w^as to operate for one year after the cessation 
^ )f hostilities, and that the farmers had been given this assurance before the 
e 920 (Toi) was planted ; that the removal of same would bring wreck and ruin 
ii ti o agricultural and commercial industries of the country, he replied in part 
\ 1 IS follows: ** I do not think it woull be wise for the Government to subsidize 
?^ »ur ])roducers and to maintain or increase the high level of prices here by 
e't 'timulating . sales to European countries which find themselves una])Ie or un- 

nlling to make payment for their purchases." 
oil^ He suspended the War Finance Corporation in defiance of expressed will on 
ify! he part of Congress and positively refused to reinstate vsame. In an effort to 
iN'iet him to reinstate the corporation, a conference Avith the Secretaary of tho 
3 rf' treasury and the Federal reserve boarl was held in the early fall of 1920. 
fflrVhls conference was attended by the representatives of twenty-two national 
^ii|*arn)ers' organizations from all parts of the Nation, representatives of all 
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branches of farming, dairying, live-stock producing, and manv other lines of 
business, representing practically every State in the Union. 

At this conference, I read to the Secretary of the Treasury, in the presence 
of 60 representatives, representing practically every State in the Nation, the 
letters he had written nie officially, which were in line with those statements, 
in which letters he stated that the policy of the Government was opposed v^ 
the exportation of American products, as it would result in increasing the 
indebtedness of Europe to the Government of America. I also read a letter 
from him in which he quoted a prominent Government official as saying that 
prices of agricultural products and commodities must go lower. I. pointed out 
that the removal of the War Finance Corporation, after the producer had 
planted his crop with the understanding that the War Finance Corporation 
would function for one year after the ratification of peace and with the 
further understanding that there was urgent demand for American agricul- 
tural products in Europe for the purpose of enabling them to rehabilitate and 
start to pay their enormous war debts, had closetl the market to 66 per cent 
of the American crop and would bring wreck and ruin to American agricul- 
ture and commerce. I pointed out to Secretary Houston at that time, and 
again reiterated my previous statement, that this policy of drastic artificial 
deflation would have the same effect that it had had in all of the records of 
history, that it would result in suicide, insanity, and bankruptcy, and in 
bringing suffex'ing to millions of innocent people. I pointed out that we had 
the opportunity of world trade; that as a result of the five years of the 
World War sociological and economic changes which probably would not have 
developed in 500 years of natural evolution had taken place; that these 
changes would compel the acceptance of and adjustment to an elevated stand- 
ard of values as a permanent inheritance. 

He expressed himself, however, as determineil to adhere to the policy of 
deflation. 

All efforts to induce him to reinstate the War Finance Corporation proved 
unavailing. He stated that the Government would take no action that would 
influence, directly or indirectly, the maintenance of the then existing prices, 
nor would he permit the functioning of the War Finance Corporation. All 
efforts to gain relief, cooperation, or assistance from the Secretary of the 
Treasury failed, he taking the position that agricultural products should be 
marketed as soon as harvested; that orderly marketing meant immediate 
sales ; that holding tended to interfere with orderly business and commerce ; 
that the producer's business was to produce. 

Regardless of every assurance that assistance was not desired for the pur- 
pose of holding for speculation, but only for the purpose of orderly marketing 
and harvesting, he insisted that the producers should not expect assistance for 
this purpose, even through existing financial machinery; that if they would 
harvest and sell their products they would be able to finance same without 
assistance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated emphatically that prices must go lower : 
that we must return to prewar conditions, although earlier in the meeting he 
had strenuously denied that he had issued such statements. In addition to 
this, the Secretary of the Treasury severely criticized the efforts to help the 
agricultural producers, regardless of the fact that it had been explained that 
there was no market for agricultural products except in a limited way at far 
below the cost of production; that confidence had been destroyed as a result 
of the policy enforced in Washington. 

The Secretary of the Treasury insisted that the only course open was to 
dispose of the products, accept losses, and redouble our efforts in production 
with a view of recovering the losses so incurred; that lower prices were a 
necessity and certainty; that inflation could not remain. 

An effort to hold a conference with the President was declined on account of 
the sickness of the President. An effort to hold a conference with his Cabinet 
proved unavailing. Conferences were held with the Federal Reserve Board, 
a plea being made by a personal representative of each line of agrlcultui^ and 
live-stock raising for a lowering of the rediscount rate and an immediate re- 
versal of the policy of contraction of credits and currency. The plea put forth 
by the various representatives was indorsed by Senators and Congressmen. 
The condition of the agricultural producer, being without markets except in a 
limited way at less than one-third the cost of production, was pointed out. 
The gold reserve justifying additional circulation and credits was referred to. 
The earnings of the Federal reserve were cited. All efforts to secure relief 
again failed. 
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In my testimoDy before the Joint Agricultural Commission I showed that 
"the world's debts have increased from $43,106,435,000 in 1913, approximately 
ro $300,000,000,000 in 1920, or over 600 per cent, while the great majority of 
iiutions are still finding it necessary to increase their outstanding obligations 
to provide funds necessary to meet their budget requirements. The debts of 
the United States Government have increased from $1,028,564,000 to $24,062,- 
.>10.000 in a similar period, which includes moneys due from foreign govem- 
iiieuts. The effect of this added burden is expressed in taxation, either direct 
-4>r indirect, in the form of increased costs on all transactions which permeate 
smd multiply and enter into the affairs of the world's entire population, in- 
creasing the cost of all production, distribution, and consumption, and exacting 
its tithe at every turn from producer to consumer. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, deflated values mean increased cost of production, 
for deflated values mean reduced revenues, and reduced revenues mean increased 
taxation, and increased taxation means added cost of production. The world 
can not incur a debt of such magnitude upon a basis of inflated values and 
liquidate it upon the basis of deflated values. In accumulating this vast in- 
creased financial burden for war debts we will be compelled to follow the history 
of natural progression and adapt ourselves to the changed conditions, rather 
than attempt under the radical change in economic conditions to return to a pre- 
war basis. A return to prewar basis would wreck every existing Government. 
Ignoring this fact in the effort to force prices back to a prewar level has 
paralyzed agriculture, throttled commerce, stagnated civilization, and imposed 
l>urdens upon us that will require unborn generations to discharge. 

Five years of war created sociological and economic changes which would not 
have developed in 500 years of natural evolution, changes which will compel 
the acceptance of and adjustment to an elevated standard of values as a 
permanent inheritance. Following all wars we have inflation, due to destruction, 
nonproduction, and to the fact that Governments inflate for the purpose of 
financing wars. We find through the records of history from a period of 1,000 
years before the birth of Christ that from time to time grejit money jwwers 
have taken advantage of the people during these inflated iDcriods and have 
irained vast wealth at the expense of the masses through artificial deflation, 
conducted by usurious interest rates, contraction of the currency, and restric- 
tion of credits. 

I heartily indorse the Federal reserve system as originally designetl and 
-established for the purpose of supplying a sound and elastic currency in this 
country. I do not forget that it saved this Nation from disaster in war. How- 
ever, the law should be amended so as to prevent the possibility of a recur- 
rence of the disastrous conditions created as a result of the policy adopted in 
the operation of said system. I feel that the administration of the system is 
subject to severe criticism. From the signing of the armistice for a jieriod of 
-approximately 18 months we were enjoying prosperity. However, the enforce- 
ment of the policy of the Federal reserve, which was adopted in 1920, wrecked 
the most splendid wave of business activity that this country ever saw by 
economic blundering. 

The keynote of the Federal Reserve Board's policy you may learn in the 
Federal Reserve Board Bulletin of August, 1921, in Gov. Harding's letter 
addressed to Senator Reed Smoot : 

** The pyramiding of credits was proceeding at an alarming degree, and it 
•was evident that if expansion should continue to proceed at such a rapid rate 
it would be merely a question of time until the credit structure of the country 
would explode." 

To avert that conjectured unhappy event, the Federal Reserve Board in 
hysteria applied the screws that resulted in a commodity panic, widespread 
loss, and business depression. 

May we ask if it was intelligent to compel a horizontal liquidation of bank 
<Tedit — certainly it would not be intelligent to compel a horizontal liquidation of 
l)ank deposits? All that was required of the reserve board was to compel a 
verti<*al liquidation wherein the abuses lay. A certain British statesman in a 
trying situation wherein our country was involved pointed out the folly of 
trying to indict a nation, yet we were guilty of a like folly in trying to liquidate 
a nation's business en masse. Sound commercial banking is based on the sea- 
sonal liquidation of bank loans. With commodities back of the loans, and a 
fair ratio in reserves, there can be no inflation if commodities are valued with 
an eye to mean prices. Did the reser\'e board in its panicky fear that "the 
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credit structure would explode " lose sight of the fact that the coiisununation 
of the seasonal transaction on which the credit was based is the perfect and 
complete means of liquidation, and that if a pyramiding of credits was occurring 
the remedy was one of individual rather than mass application? In fact, apart 
from seasonal liquidation as goods move to the consumer, every banker knows 
that there can be no liquidation of bank loans at other than panic prices. Fiw- 
thermore, the comment of the international gold movement during 1921, due to 
the emission of paper money abroad and the consequent operation of (rresham's 
law resulting in the import of $800,000,000 of gold — a fact not impossible of 
forecast in 1920 — quite reduces the policy of our reserve board to absurdity. 
The enormous profits made and surpluses piled up in the various regional 
banlcs are a departure from the public purposes for which they were estab- 
lished that the precipitate contraction of credits through an autocratic and 
unsympathetic policy, promulgated by the Federal Resere Board at Wash- 
ington, was in part responsible for the toboggan slump in general values that 
entailed the loss of billions of dollars to this country. Had it not been for 
the enforcement of this policy by the Federal Reserve Boanl we would to-day 
be in the midst of prosperity. Deflation would have come upon the law of 
supply and demand in an orderly manner; had it not been for the enforce- 
ment of this policy there would have been a more equal distribution of wealth 
than at present, and instead of the agricultural South and West- being absolutely 
der)endent upon the great commercial centers they woitld have been enjoying 
economic and commercial freedom, thus bringing greater prosperity, not only 
to these sections but to the entire Nation. 

Senator Page. You say the cost of this last crop was 30 cents. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I said the cost was 31 cents. You have got to get the 
general average cost. I have no idea in the world, if you are going to buy the 
cotton, that you will set a cost at 31 cents. 

Senator Harreld. I am seeking information on it. I have got to be shown 
before I can be in favor of it. I will say that to you. 

Mr. Wannamaker. You have got to ^et your general average cost, like tliey 
did on the Egyptian cotton. You would find that the Government would have 
to take a very small amount of the cotton. 

The Chairman. Of course, if the Government did buy it all, the Government 
would fix its own price and get its money back, I suppose. 

Mr. Wannamaker. But you won't need to buy this cotton. You are going 
to have competition in the market. The Government is not going to get it all. 
The same way with wheat. And in Brazil, where they have had permanent 
stabilization of prices, they can not buy all the Brazilian coffee crop. 

Senator Page. I don't know that you can promptly raise the price from 15 
to 20 cents by legislation. I don't believe it now. I would have to be .shown. 
I don't take any stock whatever in raising the price from 15 to 25 cents by 
simple legislation, because it means we have got to take more money than 
we can raise, if we are going to buy all the wheat, corn, and cotton that is 
grown. 

Mr. Wannamaker. But England raised the price of the cotton crop 6 cents 
a pound, and she didn't buy but very little cotton. 

Senator Page. That is an argument against my theory, but my theory remains 
to be changed by argument and not by statements. If you shouUd say we 
want to take $5,000,000,000 and put it into a pot to take care of stabilization, 
and you should ask that to help general business in cotton I would vote it 
in a minute. I w^ould not at all hesitate to put in any reasonable sum, if it 
would affect the proposition, but I do not believe we should say we are going 
to borrow forty or fifty or a hundred billion dollars to buy all the cotton, 
corn, arid wheat crops. 

Mr. Wannamaker. My heavens, you would not have need for any such sum. 

Senator Page. You say Ave would not, but I tell you when you say the price 
is 15 cents and we undertake to raise it to 20 cents we have got to buy it. 

Senator Harreld. In other words, if the GoAernment goes into a thing of 
that kind it will affect our rate of exchange. 

Mr. Wannamaker. That is the first point. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, let us not argue this among ourselves. We will 
do that when we get through with the witness. We have other wltnecces to 
hear. We are not going to get through with Mr. Wannamaker at the progress 
we are making. 

Senator Heflin. I would say that your platform suggested a guaranty of 
reasonable profits to the manufacturers In 1908 — your party platform. 
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Senator Page. I think we never got that in concrete form so we were com- 
pelled to buy. 

The Chairman. Let us let the witness go ahead. 

Senator Harreld. I have got an absolutely open niinil on it. ' I am seeking 
information. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I want to make one other reference to the stabilization. 
On my committee is the president of the New England Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, whom I have known for years. He is one of the big business men up 
there, and I think you will find he himself will approve a proposition like 
this. However, I have never discussefl this proposition with him. I am not 
positive he will. I draw that conclusion from having sat on the committee 
with him. It is an emergency measure which we have. 

Senator Page. As an emergency, I am disposed to be liberal in doing any- 
thing that will sustain the market for agricultural products. 

Mr. Wannamakeb. I am very glad to know that. We agree exactly on that. 

Senator Ladd. What I want to ask is, for middling spot cotton the parties 
who drew this bill, the experts in the House, placed it at 18 cents. What 
have you to say about that? 

Mr. Wannamaker. That price would be entirely too low. If you would 
get 18 cents per pound for the cotton, it would give the man and his wife and 
two children w^orking in the field 64 cents per day. 

The Chairman. You mean 64 cents apiece, or the aggregate? 

Mr. Wannamaker. No, sr; for the whole aggregate. I will read the figures 
out, if you would like to have me do so. I am going to turn this over to your 
stenographer. That is worked out here in detail. 

Aside from that. Senator, at that price of 20 cents a pound it would give to 
the white nuin and the white woman and the white g*rl and boy working in 
the cotton fields of the South, only one-eighth of the price that is being paid 
to the fellow working in the coal mine, the laborer working on the section. It 
would stamp him wth the same stamp he has always been stamped with : 
•He is raising a slave crop at slave wages, and it is imi^ossible to make the 
world understand it. 

Senator Heflin. 64 cents per day? 

Mr. Wannamaker. 64 cents per day : yes. 

The Chairman. That computation is based on i)resent conditions and costs? 

Mr. W^ANNAMAKER. Yes, sir. That is under present conditions and costs, and 
In all probability it will be higher next year, for this reason : The farmer may 
not be able to get cash to operate the farm. He will have to go back to the 
old system of getting goods in advance, and at interest of about 40 to 50 per 
cent. He will have to reduce that price in some way, probably by calling his 
children home from school and putting them back in the field. 

I have right now in my pocket a letter like this, bearing on cost. A farmer 
In the cotton belt, when cotton was 40 cents, wrote me a letter, saying that he 
had sent his five children to school for the first t'me, the oldest child being 
18 years old. and that he had taken his wife out of the cotton field. They were 
farming on land that they had formerly owned -but now rented, that had come 
clown through the generations. From time to time, he dropped me a letter, say- 
ing hmv elate<l he wa^s. I got a letter from him the other day. and it shows 
the trend of mind of these people. Here is what he said : " I wsh to God 
Almighty I had never gotten 40 cents for cotton. I have ha<l my children in 
school. I have had to call them home. They will not work in the field. ^ly 
wife is discontented. She is not willing to go back in the field." 

Senator Page. That condition will not continue always. 

Mr. Wannamaker. It has (continued for half a century. The world won't 
understand it. This country is one countr3^ We have no sections in it. 
It \s one peonle. and God Almisrhty knows that it is n fact that there is no 
section in this country to-day but realizes the condition of the agrcultural 
producer. Not until that condition is remedied can we have prosperity for the 
people in that section, and your civilization comes from the country. If this 
situation is not rectified, your cities are going to suffer for it. A recognized 
authority recently stated that unless relief is speedily extended to agriculture 
it means the certainty of famine supplies and famine prices. All agricultural 
products are being murdered. The producers are helpless. They are no.t to 
blame for the predicament in which they were caught. It *s our duty to re- 
lieve them. If we of the cities and great conunercial lines fail to perform 
this duty, we ourselves will pay a fearful penalty. 
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branches of farming, dairying, live-stock producing, and many other lines of 
business, representing practically every State in the Union. 

At this conference, I read to the Secretary of the Treasurv, in the presence 
of 60 representatives, representing practically every State in the Nation, the 
letters he had written me officially, which were in line with those statements, 
in which letters he stated that the policy of the Government was opposed to 
the exportation of American products, as it would result in increasing the 
indebtedness of Europe to the Government of America. I also read a letter 
from him in which he quoted a prominent Government official as saying that 
prices of agricultural products and commodities must go lower. I. pointed out 
that the removal of the War Finance Corporation, after the producer had 
planted his crop with the understanding that the War Finance Corporation 
would function for one year after the ratification of peace and with the 
further understanding that there was urgent demand for American agricul- 
tural products in Europe for the purpose of enabling them to rehabilitate ami 
start to pay their enormous war debts, had closetl the market to 66 per cent 
of the American crop and would bring wreck and ruin to American agricul- 
ture and commerce. I pointed out to Secretary Houston at that time, and 
again reiterated my previous statement, that this policy of drastic artificial 
deflation would have the same effect that it had had in all of the records of 
history, that it would result in suicide, insanity, and bankruptcy, and in 
bringing suffei'ing to millions of innocent people. I pointed out that we had 
the opportunity of world trade; that as a result of the five years of the 
World War sociological and economic changes which probably would not have 
developed in 500 years of natural evolution had taken place; that these 
changes would compel the acceptance of and adjustment to an elevated stand- 
ard of values as a permanent inheritance. 

He expressed himself, however, as determined to adhere to the policy of 
deflation. 

All efforts to induce him to reinstate the War Finance Corporation proved 
unavailing. He stated that the Government would take no action that would 
influence, directly or indirectly, the maintenance of the then existing prices, 
nor would he permit the functioning of the War Finance Corporation. All 
efforts to gain relief, cooperation, or assistance from the Secretary of the 
Treasury failed, he taking the position that agricultural products should be 
marketed as soon as harvested; that orderly marketing meant immediate 
sales ; that holding tended to interfere with ordierly business and commerce ; 
that the producer's business was to produce. 

Regardless of every assurance that assistance was not desired for the pur- 
pose of holding for speculation, but only for the purpose of orderly marketing 
and harvesting, he insisted that the producers should not expect assistance for 
this purpose, even through existing financial machinery; that if they would 
harvest and sell their products they would be able to finance same without 
assistance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated emphatically that prices must go lower ; 
that we must return to prewar conditions, although earlier in the meeting he 
had strenuously denied that he had issued such statements. In addition to 
this, the Secretary of the Treasury severely criticized the efforts to help the 
agricultural producers, regardless of the fact that it had been explained that 
there was no market for agricultural products except in a limited way at. far 
below the cost of production; that confidence had been destroyed as a result 
of the policy enforced in Washington. 

The Secretary of the Treasury insisted that the only course open was to 
dispose of the products, accept losses, and redouble our efforts in production 
with a view of recovering the losses so incurred; that lower prices were a 
necessity and certainty ; that inflation could not remain. 

An effort to hold a conference with the President was declined on account of 
the sickness of the President. An effort to hold a conference with his Cabinet 
proved imavailing. Conferences were held with the Federal Reserve Board, 
a plea being made by a personal representative of each line of agricultui*e and 
live-stock raising for a lowering of the rediscount rate and an immediate re- 
versal of the policy of contraction of credits and currency. The plea put forth 
by the various representatives was indorsed by Senators and Congressmen. 
The condition of the agricultural producer, being without markets except in a 
limited way at less than one-third the cost of production, was pointed out. 
The gold reserve justifying additional circulation and credits was referred to. 
The earnings of the Federal reserve were cited. All efforts to secure relief 
again failed. 
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In my testimony before the Joint Agricultural Commission I showed that 
the world's debts liave increased from $43,106,495,000 in 1913, approximately 
to $300,000,000,000 in 1920, or over 600 per cent, while the great majority of 
nations are still finding it necessary to increase their outstanding obligations 
to provide funds necessary to meet their budget requirements. The debts of 
the Ignited States Government have increased from $1,028,564,000 to $24,062,- 
.IIO.OOO in a similar period, which includes moneys due from foreign govern- 
ments. The effect of this added burden is expressed in taxation, either direct 
-or indirect, in the form of increased costs on all transactions which permeate 
and multiply and enter into the affairs of the world's entire population, in- 
creasing the cost of all production, distribution, and consumption, and exacting 
its tithe at every turn from producer to consumer. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, deflated values mean increased cost of production, 
for deflated values mean reduced revenues, and reduced revenues mean increased 
taxation, and increased taxation means added cost of production. The world 
can not incur a debt of such magnitude upon a basis of inflated values and 
liquidate it upon the basis of deflated values. In accumulating this vast in- 
creased financial burden for War debts we will be compelled to follow the history 
of natural progression and adapt ourselves to the changed conditions, rather 
than attempt under the radical change In economic conditions to return to a pre- 
war basis. A return to prewar basis would wreck every existing Government. 
Ignoring this fact in the effort to force prices back to a prewar level has 
paralyzed agriculture, throttled commerce, stagnated civilization, and imposed 
i)urdens upon us that will require unborn generations to discharge. 

Five years of war created sociological and economic changes which would not 
have developed in 500 years of natural evolution, changes which will compel 
the acceptance of and adjustment to an elevated standard of values as a 
permanent inheritance. Following all wars we have inflation, due to destruction, 
nonproduction, and to the fact that Governments inflate for the purpose of 
financing wars. We flnd through the records of history from a period of 1,000 
years before the birth of Christ that from time to time great money powers 
have taken advantage of the people during these inflated periods and have 
gained vast wealth at the expense of the masses through artiflcial deflation, 
conducted by usurious interest rates, contraction of the currency, and restric- 
tion of credits. 

I heartily indorse the Federal reserve system as originally designed and 
-established for the purpose of supplying a sound and elastic currency in this 
-country. I do not forget that it saved this Nation from disaster in war. How- 
ever, the law should be amended so as to prevent the possibility of a recur- 
rence of the disastrous conditions created as a result of the policy adopted in 
the operation of said system. I feel that the administration of the system is 
subject to severe criticism. From the signing of the armistice for a period of 
4ipproximately 18 months we were enjoying prosperity. However, the enforce- 
ment of the policy of the Federal reserve, which was adopted in 1920, wrecked 
the most splendid wave of business activity that this country ever saw by 
<»conomic blundering. 

The keynote of the Federal Reserve Boanl's policy you may learn in the 
P'ederal Reserve Board Bulletin of August, 1921, in Gov. Harding's letter 
addressed to Senator Reed Smoot : 

** The pyramiding of credits was proceeding at an alarming degree, and it 
'was evident that if expansion should continue to proceed at such a rapid rate 
it would be merely a question of time until the credit structure of the country 
would explode." 

To avert that conjectured imhappy event, the Fe<leral Reserve Board in 
hysteria applied the screws that resulted in a commodity panic, widespread 
loss, and business depression. 

May we ask if it was intelligent to compel a horizontal liquidation of bank 
<Tedit — certainly it would not be intelligent to compel a horizontal liquidation of 
l)ank deposits? All that was required of the reserve board was to compel a 
vertical liquidation wherein the abuses lay. A certain British statesman in a 
trying situation wherein our country was involved pointe<l out the folly of 
trying to indict a nation, yet we were guilty of a like folly in trying to liquidate 
ti nation's business en masse. Soimd commercial banking is based on the sea- 
sonal liquidation of bank loans. With commodities back of the loans, and a 
fair ratio in reserves, there can be no inflation if commodities are valued with 
an eye to mean prices. Did the reserve board in its panicky fear that "the 
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credit structure would explode " lose sight of the fact that the consunuuation 
of the seasonal transaction on which the credit was based is the perfect and 
complete means of liquidation, and that if a pyramiding of credits was occurring 
the remedy was one of individual rather than mass application? In fact, apart 
from seasonal liquidation as goods move to the consumer, every banker knows 
that there can be no liquidation of bank loans at other than panic prices. P'ur- 
thermore, the comment of the international gold movement during 1021, due to 
the emission of paper money abroad and the consequent operation of Gresliam's 
law resulting in the import of $800,000,000 of gold— a fact not impossible of 
forecast in 1920 — quite reduces the policy of our reserve board to absurdity. 
The enormous profits made and surpluses piled up in the various regional 
banks are a departure from the public purposes for which they were estal)- 
lished that the precipitate contraction of credits through an autocratic and 
unsympathetic policy, promulgated by the Federal Resere Board at Wash- 
ington, was in part responsible for the toboggan slump in general values that 
entailed the loss of billions of dollars to this counti'y. Had it not been for 
the enforcement of this policy by the Federal Reserve Board we would to-day 
be in the midst of prosperity. Deflation would have come upon the law of 
supply and demand in an orderly manner; had it not been for the enforce- 
ment of this policy there would have been a more equal distribution of wealth 
than at present, and instead of the agricultural South and West- being absolutely 
dependent upon the great commercial centers they would have been enjoying 
economic and commercial freedom, thus bringing greater prosperity, not only 
to these sections but to the entire Nation. 

Senator Page. You say the cost of this last crop was 30 cents. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I said the cost was 31 cents. You have got to get the 
general average cost. I have no idea in the world, if you are going to buy the 
cotton, that you will set a cost at 31 cents. 

Senator Harreld. I am seeking information on it. I have got to be shown 
before I can be in favor of it. I will say that to you. 

Mr. Wannamaker. You have got to get your general average cost, like they 
did on the Egyptian cotton. You would find that the Government would have 
to take a very small amount of the cotton. 

The Chairman. Of course, if the Government did buy it all, the Government 
would fix its own price and get its money back, I suppose. 

Mr. Wannamaker. But you won't need to buy this cotton. You are going 
to have competition in the market. The Government is not going to get it all. 
The same way with wheat. And in Brazil, where they have had permanent 
stabilization of prices, they can not buy all the Brazilian coflPee crop. 

Senator Page. I don't know that you can promptly raise the price from 15 
to 20 cents by legislation. I don't believe it now. I would have to be shown. 
I don't take any stock whatever in raising the price from 15 to 25 cents by 
simple legislation, because it means we have got to take more money than 
we can raise, if we are going to buy all the wheat, corn, and cotton that is 
grown. 

Mr. Wannamaker. But England raised the price of the cotton crop 6 cents 
a pound, and she didn't buy but very little cotton. 

Senator Page. That is an argument against my theory, but my theory remains 
to be changed by argument and not by statements. If you shoulld say we 
want to take $5,000,000,000 and put it into a pot to take care of stabilization, 
and you should ask that to help general business in cotton I would vote it 
in a minute. I would not at all hesitate to put in any reasonable sum, if it 
would affect the proposition, but I do not believe we should say we are going 
to borrow forty or fifty or a hundred billion dollars to buy all the cotton, 
corn, and wheat crops. 

Mr. Wannamaker. My heavens, you would not have need for any such sum. 

Senator Page. You say we would not, but I tell you when you say the price 
is 15 cents and we undertake to raise it to 20 cents we have got to buy it. 

Senator Harreld. In other words, if the Government goes into a thing of 
that kind it will affect our rate of exchange. 

Mr. Wannamaker. That is the first point. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, let us not argue this among ourselves. We will 
do that when we get through with the witness. We have other witnecces to 
hear. We are not going to get through with Mr. Wannamaker at the progress 
we are making. 

Senator Heflin. I would say that your platfoi'm suggested a guaranty of 
reasonable profits to the manufacturers in 1908 — your party platform. 
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Senator Page. I think we never got that in concrete form so we were com- 
pelled to buy. 

The Chairman. Let us let the witness go ahead. 

Senator Harreld. I have got an a])solutel.v oi)en nihul on it. * I am seeking 
information. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I want to make one other reference to the stabilization. 
On my committee is the president of the New England Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, whom I have known for years. He is one of the big business men up 
there, and I think you will find he himself will approve a proposition like 
this. However, I have never discussed this proposition with him. I am not 
positive he will. I draw that conclusion from having sat on the committee 
with him. It is an emergency measure which we have. 

Senator Page. As an emergency, I am disposed to be liberal in doing any- 
thing that will sustain the market for agricultural products. 

Mr. Wannamaker. I am very glad to know that. We agree exactly on that. 

Senator Ladd. What I want to ask is, for middling spot cotton the parties 
who drew this bill, the experts in the House, placed it at 18 cents. What 
have you to say about that? 

Mr. Wannamaker. That price would be entirely too low. If you would 
get 18 cents per pound for the cotton, it would give the man and his wife and 
two children working in the field 64 cents per day. 

The Chairman. You mean 64 cents apiece, or the aggregate? 

Mr. Wann^nmaker. No, sr; for the whole aggregate. I will read the flgin*es 
out, if you would like to have me do so. I am going to turn this over to your 
stenographer. That is worked out here in detail. 

Aside from that. Senator, at that price of 20 cents a pound it would give to 
the white man and the white woman and the white g'rl and boy working in 
the cotton fields of the South, only one-eighth of the price that is being paid 
to the fellow working in the coal mine, the lal>oi'er working on the section. It 
would stamp him wth the same stamp he has always ])een stamped with : 
•He is raising a slave crop at slave wages, and it is impossible to make the 
world understand it. 

Senator Heflin. 64 cents per day? 

Mr. Wannamaker. 64 cents per day; yes. 

The Chairman. That computation is based on present conditions and costs? 

Mr. Wannamaker. Yes, sir. That is imder present conditions and costs, and 
In all prol)ability it will be higher next year, for this reason : The farmer may 
not be able to get cash to operate the farm. He will have to go back to the 
old system of getting goods in advance, and at interest of about 40 to .50 per 
cent. He will have to re<luce that price in some way, probably by calling his 
children home from school and putting them back in the field. 

I have right now in my pocket a letter like this, bearing on cost. A farmer 
in the cotton belt, when cotton was 40 cents, wrote me a letter, sa.ving that he 
had sent his five children to school for the first t'me, the oldest child being 
18 years old. and that he had taken his wife out of the cotton field. They were 
farming cm land that they had formerly owned ]»ut now rented, that had come 
down tlirough the generations. From time to time, he dropped me a letter, say- 
ing how elated he wa;^. I got a letter from him the other day, and it shows 
the trend of mind of these people. Here is what he said : *' I wsh to God 
Almighty I had never gotten 40 cents for cotton. I have had my children in 
school. I have had to call them home. They will not work in the field. My 
wife is discontented. She is not willing to go back in the field." 

Senator Page. That condition will not continue always. 

Mr. Wannamaker. It has continued for half a century. The world won't 
understand it. This country is one counti'y. We have no sections in it. 
It 's one peonle. and Ood Almiirhty knows that it is a fact that there is no 
section in this country to-day but realizes the condition of the agr'cultural 
producer. Not until that condition is remedied can we have prosperity for the 
people in that section, and your civilization comes from the c<nmtry. If this 
situation is not rectified, your cities are going to suflFer for it. A recognized 
authority recently stated that unless relief is speedily extended to agriculture 
it means the certainty of famine supplies and famine prices. All agricultural 
products are being murdered. The producers are helpless. They are nojt to 
blame for the predicament in which they were caught. It *s our duty to re- 
lieve them. If we of the cities and great connnercial lines fail to perform 
this duty, we ourselves will pay a fearful penalty. 
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Mr. Hagan. That is outside of his land. 

Senator Ken yon. You are not counting any particular stock in that? 

Mr. Hagan. Nothing except the work animale. 

Senator Kenyon. I should think it would be more than that in Iowa. 

Mr. EUgan. That is a start now on a small farm, you understand. I farm 
960 acres — that is, I own 900 aci-es. They are all farm lands, and for the past 
hve years it has been continuously losing me money. Ordinarily I raise about 
500 acres of wheat. Last year I cut that down to 210 acres, and this year 
to 150, and would cut it lower than that were it not for the fact that I want 
to seed it down. I am getting away from the grain farming. I can not afford 
It. Some farmers who must, of necessity, continue in grain farming are 
losing money and are getting in deeper and deeper. 

At a dinner last night at which Mr. Hoover spoke to us he said that the way 
to stabilize prices was to cut down production and the farmer only raise what 
the farmer needed himself. I asked this question: If he is going to stabilize 
prices by cutting down production to what the farmer needs himself, how is 
he going to pay his debts? Most of the farmers are in debt now. "* Well," 
he said, " the only way the farmer could pay his debts would be to pay it out 
of surplus." Then I wanted to know what commodity he was going to raise as 
a surplus, to make any money on, and he did not know. So it is Just a circle 
Soing around and around. 

The Chaibman. Well, if the farmer did not raise anything except what he 
wanted himself I wonder what these other fellows would do who are not 
farmers? 

Mr. Hagan. They would import their goods, and, in my opinion, that is 
where we are going, and we are going there rapidly. 

Senator Kenyon. And what would become of a Nation like this when we 
reach that condition? 

Mr. Hagan. We would become a commercial Nation. 

Senator Kenyon. Like Great Britain? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. I do not believe we want to do that. It occurs to me 
as though we had better save agriculture now while we have the opportunity. 

Senator Page. I do not think anybody debates that proposition. We want to 
do all we can to save agriculture. The point I would like to get at here is 
how are we going to do it and what we are going to do. You say that by stabil- 
izing we are going to have the Government step in and buy all the com? 

Mr. Hagan. No; I would not do that. 

Senator Page. When you stabilize and make a price at which the Government 
wouldi take whatever is left over you draw a preetty good percentage, do 
you not? 

Mr. Hagan. I do not think you would draw any more than the surplus. I 
do not know why you would, because you must have the others. 

Senator Page. I am not questioning that. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes. 

Senator Page. I thing my heart is big enough to want to take in everything— 
all the products of the farm, as far as it can be done. 

Mr. Hagan. It is a question of how you are going to do it. 

Senator Page. Now, when you talk about stabilizing, I understand that 
there is but one way to stabilize, and that is for the Government to step in 
and say, " We will take your corn, we will take your wheat, we will take 
your cotton, and pay a price that covers the cost." Is there any other war 
to do it? 

Mr. Hagan. I do not think you would have to include any more than the 
surplus. 

Senator Page. I know, but it would take whatever would happen to be 
coming. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think, Mr. Hagan, Senator Page is now speaking of the 
law. You would have to provide by law, he says, for the purchase of the 
entire crop. If it was a crop at a certain figure 

Mr. Hagan. You would want the law broad enough to cover it. 

The Chairman. Yes; that is what he says. Of course, it does not follow 
that you would have to buy it all, because it never would be offered. As 1 
understand your position, there never would be anything offered, except the 
surplus. 

Mr. Hagan. That is it exactly. 
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The Chaibman. So that the law would have to provide for the making of 
this offer of actual cost of production ; that it would be confined, as a matter 
of fact, to the surplus, and much less than the surplus, perhaps, most of the 
time. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes. 

The Chairman. It never would exceed the surplus. 

Mr. Hagan. It never would exceed the surplus, in my opinion. 

Senator Page. Now, one word there, and I do not want to interrupt too 
much, Mr. Chairman, but what assurance have we that if we should make the 
price of cotton based on its cost, which you say is 31 cents, and we would 
open our doors and take all that came, that there would not be practically all, 
or you might say, at least, a greater part of the cotton that would be immedi- 
ately offered for sale? 

Mr. Hagan. I do not know so much about cotton, because I am not from a 
cotton district, but the same principle, I "presume, would apply. The factories 
would need the cotton, and if the United States Government should buy all of 
it, from whom would they buy the cotton that they nee<led, when they ran out 
of the others? They would buy it of the United States, and if the United States 
Government sets that price above what they pay to the farmers, so as to cover 
the operating and handling expenses, that is the price they would have to pay 
to get it. 

Senator Page. Then, as a matter of fact, you do not believe that it would be 
a very expensive plan for us to say, " Gentlemen, we will stabilize the prices 
by guaranteeing to take all you want to bring to us of cotton, wheat, and 
corn ; we will pay that ; we will take it, and we will take our chances on the 
Government being subject to much loss." You do not believe it would be sub- 
ject to much loss, but what assurance have you that it would not be? 

Mr. Hagan. I do not think that it would be subject to any loss at all, and 
I think about the only cost to the Government would probably be, unless you 
covered that in the selling price, you might find that they would make an 
appropriation sufficient to cover the salaries, etc., of the men that handle it, 
iind probably the interest on the loans from the Government, but no more, or 
it may not be that much. But agriculture ought to be worth that much to us. 

Senator Page. I wanted to get your view on that, 

Mr. Hagan. Yes. 

Senator Page. I believe that if we could stabilize the prices of wheat, corn, 
and cotton, if we could do it for a billion dollars or $2,000,000,000, and I do not 
know but $5,000,000,000 the interests of agriculture should be subserved. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes ; absolutely. 

Senator Page. By putting up that much? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes ; that is the viewpoint that I would take of that as a farmer. 
In our wheat regions now, suppose you guaranteed for 1922 a minimum price 
of $1.50 by the Government. The farmer is already borrowed up to a consid- 
erable extent at his local banking institution, and the local bank is afraid to 
loan him any more money — not because he can not raise any crop, but because 
he does not know what he is going to get for that crop in the fall, and if there 
was a guarantee of the cost of production then the local bank could loan him 
some more money, and he could go ahead and raise his crop for this year in a 
good husbandlike manner, and his grocery man, his hardware merchant, his 
dry goods merchant, and the other fellows who sell the necessities to him 
would be willing to sell him something on credit. That would help the retailer 
and the wholesaler, and then the wholesaler would get more money to the 
manufacturere, and the manufacturer who is closed up now would put his men 
to work, because, he would have an outlet for his goods. You would thereby in- 
crease not only the farmer's buying power, but the laborer's buying power as 
well and that would stabilize all business. That is the vie^vpoint I have of it. 

Senator McNaby. Let me ask you this question at this point: You have 
described very lucidly your theory regarding this matter. What is the Govern- 
ment going to do with the surplus at the end of the season? 

Mr. Hagan. What is it going to do with its surplus at the end of the season? 

Senator McNary. Yes. They guarantee your wheat at $1.50 a bushel, and 
we have a production, we will say, of 1,000,000,000 bushels, and consume 
600,000,000 bushels. We have 400,000,000 bushels left at the end of the year. 
What would become of the surplus? 

Mr. Hagan. I think your figures are probably a little high. 

Senator McNary. Well, if it is only a peck, the principle is there. We have 
had that much surplus. 

92107—22 4 
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Mr. Hagan. The people who live in the countries that eat bread will have 
to buy it. 

Senator McNary. They would have to buy it? 

Mr. Hagan. Absolutely, if they are going to have that bread. 

Senator McNary. Suppose the world's production is twice in excess of the 
consumption. I picked up the paper yesterday and it stated that it looked as 
though the production would be larger this year than it had been since before 
the war. 

Mr. Hagan. We read that ever year in the newspapers. 

Senator McNary. Suppose these other countries raise enough wheat to sustain 
them and there is no demand for the surplus? 

Mr. Hagan. You mean all the countries of the world raise enough to sustain 
them? 

Senator McNary. Suppose there is no demand for export, that there is no 
export demand, and that there is a Surplus on the hands of the Government. 
What will the Government do — carry that until next season and go ahead and 
try to stabilize the prices by guarantying for the season to follow? 

Mr. Hagan. Of course you are making an assumption; you are assuming 
something that never has happened. 

Senator McNary. Well, there happens to be a surplus to-day of corn and 
wheat. 

Mr. Hagan. But it is possible. 

Senator McNary. I am talking about a thing that is in existence at this 
minute. 

Mr. Hagan. Well, what would happen if we have that surplus and do not 
guarantee the price? 

Senator McNary. Well, I am not quarreling here ; I want to get your notion 
on that. That is a very vital point. You have to-day a very large surplus of 
corn and you would stabilize it by giving the farmer the cost of production 
and a small profit. He is entitled to that unquestionably. I do not say by 
governmental action, but he is entitled, under economic laws, not only for his 
own good but for the w^elfare of the country. But what are you going to do 
with the hold-over, we will say, this year, of 200,000,000 bushels of com? 

Mr. Hagan. It might be possible that the Government might have to carry 
a part of that over. I do not think it is at all possible that they would hav? 
to carry all the surplus, but they might have to carry a part of it. 

Senator Page. You would place an embargo upon the surplus of other coun- 
tries that wished to export to this country? 

Mr. Hagan. I think it ought to be done ; yes. 

Senator Page. You would have an embargo? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes ; I think that is one thing that has hurt our wool price, the 
large shipments of wool from other countries into the United States, after our 
Department of Agriculture here had told it to raise sheep, and we got into the 
sheep game pretty w^ell and then all the gates of commerce were opened, and 
after that sheep were shipped to the United States in such quantities that 
down went the price. 

Senator Heflin. Would you favor the embargo that was employed during 
the war as an emergency measure? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Heflin. As was employed in the case of peanuts, peanut oil, and 

the like? 

Mr. Hagan. I think there ought to be something of that kind to protect the 

producer in this country. 

Senator Heflin. And you are proceeding upon the theory that we are now 
in a reconstruction period, and that we are suffering from the evil effects of 
the war? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heflin. And that we are justified in doing extraordinary things to 
get our people back on their feet? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. In other words, most of the farmers say, " We are 
still at war; it is not settled yet; we are right in the very effects o^ it, and 
until that is removed we need the protection." 

Senator Heflin. You are asking for this as a reconstruction measure to 
restore agriculture to its normal state? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Is that all, Mr. Hagan? 

Senator Ladd. There is one other question I want to ask Mr. Hagan, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Hagan, in this bill, the price of wheat is fixed at $1.50? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ladd. I have Just received some protests from North Dakota, saying 
that that is not sufficiently high; that it should be fixed at $2. That is the 
position taken by the tri-State grain growers, and another organization fixed It 
at $2.20 as the price that it should be stabilized at. These are not my figures, 
but have been made up by people who have made a study of it and have tried 
to stabiliize it. 

Mr. Hagan. In our State in 1919, the State agricultural department, which 
studies the cost of production, claim in their bulletin that it costs $2.75 a bushel 
to raise wheat in North Dakota. In 1920 they claim it cost $2.44, and I think 
those figures are approximately correct. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hagan, if I might interrupt you there. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Don't you think that If we passed some law that would fix 
the minimum price for the purpose of stabilizing any product, the law itself 
ought not to fix the price, but it should be fixed by a commission provided for 
by the law, because what would be the price one year would not necessarily 
be the price another year? In other words, it would vary. 

Mr. Hagan. It will vary ; yes ; and I think this bill provides very nicely for 
it. What the farmer wants now, and what the small business man wants now. 
Is this, throughout the country. In the agricultural districts, some assurance 
of what he is going to get in 1922. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hagan. And that might just as well be fixed now as at any other time ; 
in fact, better now than at any other time. 

The Chairman. Well, if the law provided that it should be the purpose of 
this commission which would be provided for by the law to fix the price at the 
cost of production, then everybody who was in the business would know that 
they will at least get their cost out of their product, or if the law was so fixed 
that it should be costj of production plus a profit, they would know that, but 
they would not always know what the price was going to be until it was fixed 
by the commission, which commission would have to study the question con- 
tinually and reach a conclusion as to what the cost was. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes. In this case it provides for 1922. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hagan. And I think it is necessary to have that in the law now for 
1922. After that, a commission might do it, but the commission, of course, 
should be appointed soon, so that they could begin to study the cost of pro- 
ducing the wheat this year, and prior to next year, so that they could fix such 
a price that the Government would not be loser, and still give the farmer a 
reasonable price for his grain. All business depends upon farming, and they 
would also know that, and they could go on without any difficulties or radical 
changes. 

Senator Ladd. This bill provides, does it not, Mr. Hagan, that for the suc- 
ceeding years, in August of this year, that is — ^in August, 1922, the board that is 
provided here shall meet and fix the price for the coming year, and in that 
way, year by year, the price would be stabilized, depending on conditions after 
the study had been made? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, Now, In reply to your question. Senator, I think that would 
work out very nicely. Answering this gentleman's question 

The Chairman. Senator McNary. 

Mr. Hagan. Senator McNary's question. Suppose, now, the United States 
Government, in buying this surplus, did not have a market for it, as you say 
might happen, and this commission met on the 1st of August — ^is that the date? 

Senator Ladd. The 1st of August. 

Mr. Hagan. On the 1st of August, and know that. Then they could lower 
that price to such a degree that their surplus would be moved the next year, and 
it would also cut down the acreage of that particular commodity somewhat, be- 
cause the price would be low enough so that it would do that. 

Senator Heflin. In line with Senator Norris's suggestion, Mr. Hagan, we 
ought to have the commission to take testimony and. to see what is the cost of 
the production of cotton, of wheat, of corn, and of wool? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hefun. Tben the comniissloD could e&y wbat ih a reasoiiahle price, 
oue that nil) cover the cost of production and j'[e1d a fair profit. We have a 
precedent for that in the Interstate Commoree Couimissioo. The Iiiterstiite 
Commerce Commission takes testimony and fixes the rates for ilie rnilroaiJs. 

Mr. Hjoas. Yes. 

Senator Heflin. Coi'ering tbe cost of service aud everything? I 

Mr. H.\OAN. Tea 

Senator Hefuk. And giving them a profit? | 

Mr. Hag&n. Yes. 

Senator Hepur. An<1 that ie levied against the people, the |>ublic? 

Mr. Haoan. Yes, air. I 

Senator Heflin. So that this comniissiou that be suggests. I take it, would I 
say what is the cost of production for farming, and wliat would lie the price I 
for the public to pay? They do that with the railroads now. | 

Mr. Hagan. Yes; we do Oiat with the railroads, and wliile the rallrofuls are 
an essential thing to have, nevertheless, tlie.v are not as essential iis ugriciilture. 

Senator Hefuk. We are doing that as a permanent thing for tlie niilroads. 
anil we are suggesting something here to try to get agriculture luicly on its 
feet, as a reconstruction measure. | 

Mr. Hagak. I would like to read a part of u letter into thi> reciird. if ymi 
please. I bought a binder this year from uiy local dealer for $270. In Idlo 
I paid S1Q5. In 1916 I paid $165 for the same kind of a binder, the same size. 
I bought this binder on the 20tli day of July, 1921. at 3270. and gave my uotP 
for It at 10 per cent interest from .Tuly 20. 

The Chaie MAN .•1921? 

Mr. Haoan. 1921; yes. 

The Chaibuan. Yes. 

Mr. Hagan. And because of the poor crop condition — not so much because 
of the poor crop condition as tbe poor price condition — I felt as though I would 
be unable to pay all of tbat. or, at least, some one would have to wait. So I 
wrote him a letter and asked him If be would not carry a part of it over, anij 
I also told him in the letter that I did not see any reason why tbe companies 
that manufactured tbe machinery could not carry a part of It, so that the 
local dealer would not have to carry it all. Tbia Is an excerpt from the reply, 
that 1 want to read. 

The Chaibman. That reply is from your local dealer from whom you bought 
the biiider? 

Mr. Haga.\. Yes, sir; L. E. Albright Deering, N. Dak. It says: 

■' John, tlie way you write you seein to think that the machine company will 
take pajiers for machines sold. In this you are mistaken, as they will not. 
I'p until two years ago they would, but not any more. Their contract now 
Is pa>' in the fall what you order durii^ the summer, if It is sold. This ap- 
plies to machines only. Repairs are net 30 days, and twine October 1. with 
a tetter from tlie company about every week during the selling season advis- 
ing: you not to sell anthing that .vou can not collect on due date." 

So you see the machine companies are not assisting the farmers to carrr 
anv part of that burden. 

The Chaibman. Is that all of that letter that you want to read? 

Mr. Hagan. Well, let me see. 

Tlie Chaibman. You heed not read it all unlef« you waut to, but I want ('' 
ask you a question about it when you are through with It. 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. I might include this : 

" • • • and then thej- write you that you can do as you like as to sell- 
ing on time. Just so that you will be able to make settlement on due date, 
which tliey must have this fall." 

The Chaibuah. What kind of a binder n-as that, Mr. Hagan, tlmt you boui;l)t? , 

Mr. Hagan. A John Deer binder ; 8-foot, 4 horsepower. | 

The Chaibuax. By whom was it made? 

Mr. H.^CAN. By the 

The <'haibma:«. The International Harvester Co.? 

Mr. Hagan. No; I do not think the International manufactures the JoHn 
Peer. 

The Chaibuas. Weil, does not the International Harvester Co. have prnc- 
tically a mouoiwly of the farm-implemMit business? 

Mr. Haoan. Y'es; they do. 

The rKAiRUAN. You liave not mentioned that, but do you not think tbat thi? 
n>ouopoly has something to do with tlie fanner's condition. In that tbey make 
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him pay a price that would not be as great if there was real competition in the 
binder business? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes ; I think that does malje it difficult for the farmer— that is, 
tliey can control the price. 

The Chairman. The fact that this man states things like that, that up until 
a year ago they would carry paper over 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now they have to have cash? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any other place to go that you know of to buy your 
farm machinery? 
Mr. Hagan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Except some one who represents the International Har- 
vester Co.? 

Mr. Hagan. No ; there is not any other place. 

The Chairman. Did you know that the court had found that that was a 
trust a few years ago and ordered ft dissolved? 

Mr. Hagan. I know the courts were making an investigation. I do not just 
recall what they did. 

The Chairman. Did your farmers* organizations find out that after the court 
had rendered a decree dissolving it and holding it as a trust, the Department 
of Justice agreed that the International Harvester Co. got a decree that was 
noth'ng but a camouflage and it did not dissolve it at all, and that is the rea- 
son, probably, that they are able to hold all the farmers up now. 

Mr. Hagan. I know the farmer does not think it is dissolved. 

The Chairman. Technically, it was dissolved, and they could prove that by 
a decree of court, but McCormick and Deering are the largest manufacturers 
of those machines, are they not? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes; manufactured by the International. 

The Chairman. They are both manufactured by them? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Since the dissolution? 

;Mr. Hagan. Yes, s'r. 

The Chairman. The same as before the dissolution? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. By the same corporation? 

Mr. Hagan. I think so. 

The Chairman. The International Harvester Co.? 

Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that, as a matter of fact, this dissolution of this great 
trust, as far as the farmer was concerned, was a kind of a bluff, was it not? 

Mr. Hagan. It looks to us like it ; yes, s'r. 

The Chairman. That is all I want to ask you on that. If that is all, Mr. 
Hagan, we will hear Mr. Simpson now. 

Mr. Hagan. I might say this, if you please. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hagan. There are a great many farmers that are losing their homes. 
A great many of them are taking the bankruptcy route. It looks to me as 
though there are two remedies. One is bankruptcy and the other 's suicide. 
I do not think that either route is very helpful to the Nation. 

Senator Heflin. Mr. Hagan, I take it from your statement that you feel that 
if the Government were to say that for the year 1922 cotton shall not sell for 
less than so much per pound and corn shall not sell for less than so much per 
bushel, and wheat shall not sell for less than so much per bushel, that would 
stabilize the price; that the manufacturers of meal and other products from 
corn, of wheat from flour, and of clothing from cotton, would take notice from 
that and govern themselves accordingly, that the buying publ'c would realize 
that it had to pay that price, the crops would be consumed, and the Government 
would not really be out any money? 

;Mr. Hagan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heflin. In buying the crop? 

Mr. Ha(;an. I do not think the Government wou^d be out any money. During 
the war, when we had the maximum price on wheat fixed at $2.20, nnd later 
5;2.20, at Chicago, for No. 1 Northern or its equivalent, the Government, in 
liniidlins: that wheat, did not lose any money; not only did it not lose any 
money, but it made some money. 
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Senator Hkflix. B«tu'een tlfty and a Imudretl million dolliirs. 

Mr. Hagak. Yes, sir; soniethjng like that; and those people other tliuu the 
Oovernment who wanted that wheat piild for It, and they will do it now. I>e- 
<ause tliey have to luive tlie wheat to feed hungry mouths, aud they are JusC 
about the same oue time as another, throuf,'hout the world. 

The Chaibman. We will hear you now, Mr. Simpson. 



Mr. Siupsos. I was on a comniittee of this (-ouferenee, mid the subcuuimitlK' 
of which I was a member was on price fl.ving and maiteliny; system. We liail 
a cpnslderable argument in that subconniiittee over the proiiosltion of askln,; 
Congress to fix a minimum guaranteed price. 1 had to iuuke u minority repon 
fi-oin the subcommittee to the general ooniiuittee. After a <Jii«'nsslou of three ■ 
i>r four hours, we llually continued this In the general conuuittee, luid last 
night In the confei'ence they unanimously adopted it, and 1 want to read thii 
in the record. 

The Chaiku.in, Let me understand you on tliat. Do you mean you made a ] 
minority report? i 

Mr. SiMPSOK. A minority report from my sulK'oinniittee to the general com- | 
mittee. I 

The Chairjias. .\nd that minority leiiort was agreed to in the general com- 
mittee, was It? ' 

Mr. SiupsoN. Yes, sir 

The Chaibuan. And it was agreed to in the conference? 

Mr. Simpson. In the conference last night. 

The Chaibmak. AVhat was that report? 

Mr. Siupso.v. I am going to read it. 

Senator Harreld. Senator Norris saiij tlie (conference agreed to it lust night. 
lou mean that the general committee apreed to it? 

Mr. SiiiPeoN. Xo ; the conference. The subject Is price adjustment, and it 
reads ; 

"Agriculture is necessary to the life of the Nation, and whei-eas the prk'es 
of agricultural products are far below the cost of production, so far below 
that relatively they are the lowest in the blstory of our country ; 

■' Tlierefore, it Is the sense of this c<)nference that the Congress and the 
I'resldent of the United States should take such steps as will immediately re- 
establish a fair exchange value for all farm products, with that of all other 
conmioilitles." 

We put it in that form, as it was offered as a resolution. 

Seuiitor McXaey. Is that as to the gaaranty? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. We put it in that form, because we wanted to make 
it hi-oiid enough so that you might assist in any other way besides guaranteeiog 
the minimum price. 

* Senator McXart. Well, I want to get the state of mind of the confereore. 
I resfl in the paper this morning that a direct resolution for stabilizing, for 
paying a minimum price on agricultural products, was voted down. If tbe 
pillar was wrong on that, I would like to know it. 

Mr. SiiiPSON. There was an outside proposition introduced as an amendmeni 
to the longer resolution that incduJed it, but It was explained by the chairmaa 
of our committee and by the members of our committee that we included Id 
this tlie proposition of a minimum guaranteed price and anything else that vo" 
might do to get for us the prices that would help us. As Mr. Hagao has toW 
you, we would only have to give so many bushels of wheat to buy a binder. 

Senator Kenyon. How would you do It? Suppose you were a Member of 
Congress and had this in mind, how would you do It? 

Mr. Si&iPSON. I would give these farmers the minimum guaranteed price for 
1S22. 

Senator Ladd. You said you made a minority report. Do you mean by that 
that the subcommittee was made up of farmers who were opposed to it, anil 
was the subcommittee made up of others? I am curious to know what the 
committee was composed of and liow it liapi>ened that there was a minority 
report 

Mr. Simpson. They were made up of memliers of this conference — not 
farmers. 

Setmt«i' Ladd. How many uiembers were on that subconmilttee? 
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Mr. Simpson. About eight. 

Senator Ladd. How many were farmers and how many represented other oc- 
cupations? I would like to have that for my own information. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, Mr. Julius H. Barnes was on there. He was not a 
farmer. I stood up and said, " Gentlemen, I am the only man on this commit- 
tee who can stand up and say that to-night his wife and children are milking 
the cows at home." There was not any of the rest of them that could get up 
and say that ; so I was the real " dirt " farmer on the committee. 

Senator Kenyon. I would like you to give these farmers as quickly as pos- 
sible a minimum guaranteed price. 

Senator McNaby. Does that appertain to all agricultural products, the things 
that you have had in mind? 

Mr. Simpson. About three, probably, would cover it. 

Senator McNary. What three? 

Mr. Simpson. I think corn, cotton, and wheat would probably stabilize the 
others. 

Senator McNaby. What about the fruit man? His trees are deteriorating 
and he can not properly cultivate, fertilize, and spray, and the pests are de- 
vouring them. Do you think he should go it alone? 

Mr. Simpson. Help him, if you can. I believe about three would cover it. 

Senator McNary. What is your view; what kind of a farmer are you? 

Mr. Simpson. A general farmer. 

Senator McNary. You raise wheat and corn mostly, do you? 

Mr. Simpson. Mostly wheat and corn; sometimes a little cotton. I avoid 
that as much as possible. Senator. 

Senator McNary. You think those three agricultural products should be 
stabilized by having the price guaranteed? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. In other words, Senator, what I 'think is that agri- 
culture is sick. 

Senator McNary. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Simpson. And it is not just a little case of colic. It is very seriously 
sick, and what we want now is an hour remedy. You can talk about coop- 
eration and all of those things, but that can not be done inside of years. There 
is nothing to be done now but an hour remedy, and that is a guaranteed mini- 
mum price; that is all. 

Senator McNary. What will it do for the fellow who raises wool and live 
stock? 

Mr. Simpson. I think the price of cotton would be reflected in the wool. 
You can add wool, though, if you like. I think the meat price w^ould be re- 
flected in the price of the corn, and the price of the corn would be reflected in 
the price of the meat. 

Senator Ladd. If it takes 12 bushels of corn for 100 pounds of pork, that price 
is l)()und to be reflected by the price of corn as it is fixed? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Are yon familiar with the ratio that was established during 
the war? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. How did that work out? 

Mr. Simpson. Well, they did not carry it out. They told us they would give 
us 13 to 1, but they did not do it. 

The Chairman. They carried it out far enough to have you produce the 
hogs? 

Mr. Simpson. But even then they helped us. They put on an average price 
that helped wonderfully. 

Senator Harreld. A man argued here yesterday that the fact that we put 
tlie ratio on hogs did not hold the hogs, or the legislation itself. 

The Chairman. It was not put on by legislation. 

Mr. Simpson. They told us farmers in the conference that we would have a 
13 to 1 ratio, and they told us to go home and breed all the sows that we had. 
We did that, and then they did not do it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hoover was to do that. That was a part of his work in 
control of the Grain Corporation. 

Senator Hfflin. Senator Harreld was talking about the price of cotton. 

Mr. Simpson. That is tlie way I understood it. 

The Chairman. Mr. S mi)son, I would like to know whether you people down 
tliere — that is, outside of the conference — have considered the Australian law, 
the law which I understand is on the statute books in Australia? 
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Mr. SiupsON. Yes, sir. AVe have Imd a conference for tliat purpose. Senator 
Pearce is here from AustruKa now, auO 1 underatflnii this committee will have 
an opportunity to hear lilui. He can speat with authority on the conditions 

The Chaibman. 1 hiive aslced him to appear before the committee. He was 
here this morning, but he was Just a little bit afraid tliat. having come here ou 
a diplomatic mission. It would be out of place for him to appear before the 
committee, so we may not siet'the benefit of his testimony. 

Mr. Simpson. I would like to say this, and I had an hour's conference w 
him and with some of our farmei-s here yesterday, and this summed up his 
proposition : They are giving assistance In the way of guaranteed price over ii 
Australia.' That sums it up, and he SJiid. " Our farmers are more prosperous 
now than they ever were before." That Is what he said, that they are living 
in the best homes in which they ever lived, and that practically all of them have 
been built since the war. 

Senator Ladd. And what has If cost the Government? 

Mr. Simpson. IC has not cost the Government anything. 
The Chaibman. What products have they stabilized, do you know? 
Mr. Simpson. They have stabilized, by legislative enactment, I believe, wool 
and wheat, and by Unanctal assistance, all of the commodities, you might s 
the fruit and vegetables, and everything. 

The Cha!Bman. What do you mean by "financial assistance"? Does the 
Government put up the money? 

Mr. SiMPBOK. The Government owns banks In that country. They are i 
so much afraid of the word " paternalism " as we are. They own banks, (i 
instead of being called socialistic, the Socialists call It a capitalistic fiovern- 
ment and howl against it. The banks pay the draft of the farmer when he 
stores his products" in the warehouse. The Government EUarantees that th.it 
draft will be paid, and the hank holds It there until it Is paid, and gets Interest. 
The Government guarantees that the draft will be paid. 

Senator Habreld. You said In the beginning that this resolution was adopted 
by the conference last night. Is there anything In that resolution as to price- 
flsing? It does not read that way to me. 

Mr. Simpson. Senator, I will tell you. It reads that we ask the President 
and the Congress of the United States to at once take such steps as will {tet 
for this 1922 crop proportional prices with other commodities. We are not 
getting that now. 

Senator Habreld. Do you think thnt everybody in the conference undei-stood 
that meaning? 

Mr. Simpson. Yea, sir. Dr. Bradford Knapp arose, and before they voted. 
he stated In the general committee, when we adopted this resolutioii we 
adopted it with the nnderstanding that we were changing it to this form to 
make It broader than this uniform price, that you might do other things. 

Senator McNaby. Why did they turn around and defeat the price-fixing when 
It was specified In the resolution? 

Mr. SitiPsoN. Because we figured that this covered it. 

Senator Kenyon. And this other resolution had come from the floor? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kekyon. And not from the committee? 

Mr. Simpson. Not from the committee. 

Senator Kenton. Did that have something to do with its defeat? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. sir; and then, besides, this covers it; that was tlie arsu- 
nient ; that this covered the other. 

The Chairman. Well, I suppose there would not be any objection on thp 
part of the farmers If this was done hi any other way, so long as It was done! 

Mr. Simpson. No ; Just so you do it. 

The Chairman. You would have Congress to do It? 

Mr. Simpson. We would have Congress to do it. 

The Chairman. If they can find any other way to do It, you are willinj; thnt 
thej' should take if? 

Mr. Simpson. We would he glad, Senator, and there Is not any other w;i.v. 
that It can be done unless you do it. We can not do It ourselves. The fruit 
men, I think, are pretty well able to take care of themselves through coopera- 
tion. We will get there some day. 

Senator Harbeu>. You say that the banks in Australia ai-e owned by thp 
Government? 
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Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haebeld. So that when the banks are carrying this paper, it is 
•eally the Government that is carrying the paper? 
Mr. Simpson. In a way, it is ; yes. 

Senator Habbeld. And that system of Government is quite different from 
)ur own. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes; I think so, and it is a reflection upon the intelligence 
3f this Government that our farmers can not pay the interest. Little children 
down in our section are going barefooted in January, and in Australia they 
can say that "Our farmers are most prosperous." It is an awful reflection 
apon the Intellignece of this country. 

Senator Habbeld. What I am asking you is this: Have you any suggestions 
to make as to what kind of legislation we have to pass to put us in the same 
attitude with the Australian Government? Would it not be revolutionary; 
and would there not have to be a change in our form of Government in order 
to bring that about? 

Mr. Simpson. I do not think we could get to that in one season ; no, sir. I 
believe it would be a fine thing for us to begin to study what some other coun- 
tries are doing. 

Senator EUbbeld. That is what I am doing. 

Senator Ladd. Speaking of this bill, do you mean that you approve the 
principle of this bill? 
Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ladd. That is what I want to know. 
Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNaby. Was this bill before your committee? 
Mr. Simpson. I do not think this bill was. There was a House bill that 
was before the committee over there that is similar. 

Senator Ladd. It is almost identical. It is identical, I think, in principle. 
Mr. Simpson. The Christopherson bill, is it? 
Senator Ladd. No ; the Sinclair bilL 
Mr. Simpson. Yes ; the Sinclair bill. 

Senator McNaby. Was the bill studied and approved by the committee? 
Mr. Simpson. We simply used it in the discussions. 
The Chaibman. There was no action taken on it? 
Mr. Simpson. Are you waiting to hear somebody else just now? 
The Chaibman. We have another witness for this morning. 
Mr. Simpson. I would like to go into a little detail as to my idea of the 
thing, and I wanted the committee this morning to introduce this resolution, 
as one who fought to get it through. 

I do not think you have to guarantee the cost of production. I believe 
if you would guarantee 80 per cent of the cost of production the first year, 
that is more than the farmer ever averaged in any 10-year period. Guarantee 
him 80 per cent of the cost of production, with an increase of 1 per cent each 
month as long as he holds that crop, from gathering time, for 10 months, 
Tliat would run at the end of 10 months to a guaranty to him of 90 per cent 
of the cost of production. Now, in the next year, if that farmer did not have 
any more sense than to plant a big acreage and raise more, start the next year 
with 70 per cent; guarantee him only 70 per cent. If, on the other hand, 
Senator Page, 80 per cent was not an incentive sufficient, and it did not put 
out enough, what you had stored for that year before when it went to a cer- 
tain percentage above, say 20 per cent above the cost of production, then the 
Government can begin to sell to save the consumer. 

Senator Habbeld, Right there, Mr. Simpson, suppose this bill is adopted. 
The bill, on these products, is offering him the cost of production, but suppose 
he says, " The Government is guaranteeing me that much ; I will hold for a 
l"gher price," and then he refuses to sell, just like he did last year and two 
years ago, when they offered him 40 cents for cotton. Now, suppose that you 
hold for higher prices, and then cotton drops to below the cost of production, 
.lust like it did within the last two or three years? Can the Government stand 
J*ponsor for his holding his cotton for a higher price? Is not that likely to be 
the construction placed upon this act? 

Mr. Simpson. No, Senator Harreld. You have a proposition there as to 
which I would say " there ain't no such animal." If the Government says it 
^viU not go below a certain price, it will not go below a certain price. 
Senator Harrei.d. How long does that guaranty last? 
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Mr. S1MP8OH. That Is to last tbroughont the year; that la, unless you make 
It. a permanent propositioo. 

Senator Hareeld. You have it in this bill to have it last 10 years? 

Mr. S1MP8OK. Then, if you make it permanent It will last for that time 

Senator McNary. No ; but he made this point, that the law has in mind ttiHt 
the Government will guarantee a certain price to the farmer. Knowing that 
he could not Ret less than that, would that cause him to want to speculatie 
and then run into next year's crop? 

Mr. Simpson. The world percentages would encourage him. 

Senator H.vbbeld. Then, there would be a congestion of wheat the nest year. 
and there would be a stlil further drop. 

Mr, Simpson. Aa to the farmer holding over from one year to the next, 1 
IbinlE that guaranty would take care of it each year. . 

Senator H.^rrixd. Well, that Is the point. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, air. 

Senator Hakbeld. Now, there is this other point. Will not this bill, na it 1- 
worded now, have the effect really of guaranteeing the bank instead of tli.' 
farmer? The immediate result will be that the hank will loan to the farnitr 
up to that point that the Governraent guarantees, but no more. Now, wlipu 
the bank has lotinwl to the furmer tbiit little amount, would he not be inclineri 
to speculate? 

The Chairman, If it could be demonstrated that this bill would be a guar 
anty to the bank instead of to the farmer, we would have no trouble in 
passing it. 

Senator Harbeld. In my judgment, that is what it does. 

Mr. Simpson. I believe It is a guaranty to everybody, Senator. 

Senator HABiiEaj>. I do not say but what that is a good thtnn, you under 
stand, but it is really a guaranty to the hank. 

Mr. Simpson. I want to give you one more actual experience. In 1919 we 
came down here. Senator Norris was on the committee, and so was Senator 
Page then, and we asked for a continuation of the guaranty of the wheat. lu 
1917-18 we did not have that guarantj'. We felt it was a restricting measure, 
instead of a minimum, on account of the license that Mr. Julius H. Barnes put 
on us; but in 1919 there was a real kind of a guaranty that we would like 
to have all the time. And listen to what It did for us. 

In 1910 11 never cost the Government a penny. Blost of the tiun' wheat vvnc 
considerably above that guaranteed prii'e, sometimes 50 ceiits or uiore above it; 
and the nest thing, a.s a fellow said one time, there are dishonest farmers, 
and some of them went iuto the elevator business, and some of these dishoneM 
farmers got into the elevator bustneiw, and th^- nre trying to talie fi-oni the 
farmers — and it happened in my State and in your State— the wheat at less ' 
than a guaranteed price. The crgantKed fanners found out about it, and «e 
complained, aud the Government sent an agent to check up that elevator busi- 
ness. In two months after he commence that elevator man would be out hunt- 
ing up those farmers to pay them the extra that he owed them on the whest. 

I am here to tell you that if you had not put that 1919 guaranty on there aw 
many places where they would have bought that farmer's wheat for 51.2.1 tiiju 
year, and it has never cost the CJovemment a penny. We got around $2 for 
our wheat. I am talking about the farmers' price. The price on the Chifaso 
market would run from $2M up to $2.87. It helped then, and we bellevf K 
will do it again. 

Senator Paqe. Would you have us place an embargo that will prevent tli* 
importation of any of the products tliat we raise? 

Mr. Simpson. I think that would have to go with the guaranty ; yes, sir- 
That Is, especially If we guarantee above what it could come in here for. | 

Senator I'aok. You would not exi>ect to import any under those conditions? 1 

Mr. Simpson. No, sir. I thank you very much. 1 

(The following testimony was given by an official of the Australian Govern- | 
ment who was in Washington on official business, imd who was requested I" 1 
appear before the committee by the chairman and give, testimony ii]>on the s"l>- 
Ject under consideration. The testimony was, at the request of the witnw.'. 
taken in executive session, and afterwards In a cnnmiuni-ntltm to tlie chidr 
man lie consented that the same lie puhliwhod, hut that his name rIiouIiI t" 
omitted from the report;) 

The C^HAiBMAH. ftfr. - — , we have i-enucatiil you to appear liefore u 

undertiinding that you art- fnmiliiir will) the ilifferoiit I nes thiit we woiil 
like to have jou tell us uiiout; that is, in resivpct to the ciperntion of the .\u 
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tralian law which was passed in order to stabilize the price of agricultural 
products. You will plase make your statement in your own way. 

Mr. . Gentlemen, as you know, Australia depends almost entirely for 

its prosperity on its primary products — ^products of the soil. We produce a sur- 
plus of those products ; that surplus being sold mostly on the European market. 
Owing to our distance from Europe and from the financial oejiters of the 
world, in the early stages of our development we were unable to attract indi- 
vidual capitalists to our country or individual capital. As you no doubt know, 
we have a territory as big as that of the United States, and that situation led 
the e»rly settlers in Australia to use collectively their financial power to 
build their railways themselves; that is to say, the State through the instru- 
mentalities of the State, It was not that they were Socialists. It was either 
that thoy should build them through the State or go without them. It was not 
that they believed in State, ownership as against private ownership. Largely 
through that same necessity the policy of the State is to do things which in other 
countries are done by individuals and by ordinary capital. 

Therefore in recent years, especially since the commencement of the war, 
the agricultural industry and the pastoral industries have looked more toward 
the State, either directly or indirectly, to assist them in marketing their 
products. 

When the war commenced we could not get freight; our first difficulty was 
that we could not get freight to get our products overseas, and it became evident 
that our agricultural produce would be worth practically nothing if it were to 
be throw^n on the local market. 

You understand that in Australia w^e have a legislative system that is some- 
thing like your own. We have the six States, each State having sovereign 
I>owers, and we have the Commonwealth, which is equivalent to your Federal 
body. The Commonwealth has a written constitution and strictly defined 
powers. The balance of the powers not written are with the States. A con- 
ference of the Commonwealth and the State Governments was held to deal with 
the situation, and it was decided that the Commonwealth and the State Gov- 
ernments should combine and set up machinery for the marketing of those 
products. 

I have here the Official Year Book of Australia. This matter is very briefly 
put, and I could not do better than to give you the history of that in regard 
to one of the chief products, that is, wheat, as it is set down here. [Reading:] 
"The Australian wheat-marketing scheme: (i) General principles. Owing 
to the abnormal conditions prevailing, a wheat-marketing scheme was entered 
into by the Governments of the Commonwealth and of the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia " — those four States 
are the four wheat-growing States — " for the purpose of realizing to the best 
advantage the 1915-16 wheat harvest of the States named and of making ad- 
vances to farmers pending realization. It was subsequently decided that the 
1916-17 harvest, and later the 1917-18, 191&-19, and 1919-20 harvests should 
be dealt with on similar lines to those of the 1915-16 harvest. 
" The general principles of the scheme may be shortly stated thus : 
" 1. That all growers should participate equitably in the realization of the 
harvest and the proceeds thereof. 

" 2. That the limited freight available should be allotted between the States 
in accordance with the exportable surplus of each. 

" The securing and general allotment of freights is under the control of the 
chartering agents, who are responsible to the Commonwealth Government. 

"The distribution of freights among the States is in charge of the Aus- 
tralian wheat board, which also has the duty of realizing the crop. This 
board consists of ministerial representatives of the Governments of the Com- 
monwealth and of the States and representatives of the growers, one from 
each State. It has the assistance of an advisory board, consisting of well- 
known wheat shippers. A London wheat committee, consisting of the high 
commissioner and the agents general of the States concerned, acting with the 
advice of the London representatives of the wheat shippers, arranges overseas 
sales. Adjustments are to be made between the States so that, having re- 
gard to the quantity shipped, each will ultimately receive the average net 
result of the whole of the overseas realizations. 

" In certain States the crop is bought by the State government, and in others 
the wheat Is received from the growers for sale on their behalf. 

"The Australian wheat board fixes all prices at which wheat may be sold, 
except in the case of poultry feed, which is left to the States to regulate." 
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Senator Habrki.d. Is ttiut board a nntlonfll organizatloa? 

Mr. . Vea where the words "Aiistrafiiui wheat boiiwl" otviir, that is 

the national orgaalzatlou. 

Senator Kbryon. Did jou eay what record you are reading fmni there? 

The Chairman, Yes. 

Mr. . I am reading from the official yearbook, page 362. 

The Chaibman. Tew; he has already stated that. 

Mr. (reading further) : 

" Each State has a local board or cummlRsion to control the opprattons 'if 
the scheme within the State concerned. This board or commission effects al! 
local sales, including sales to millers. 

"(tt) Advances ond finance: I'nrler arrangements with the Au-stralian bank.* 
made by the Commonwealth and State governments, advancea are made lo 
farmers upon delivery of -their wheat at railway stations to representntive^ 
of agents appointed by the different State governments. The following mi- 
vaoces per bushel have been made in respect to the five pools for each of rlie 
States up to the 2d of Augnst, 1920." 

Then it gives the prices for each of the different States in the different yeiir- 

Senatof Habreld. May I ask yon a question right there? 

Mr. - — — . Certainly. 

Senator Habeblu. Are the hanks that make those advances Ooverimient banlis 
or State banks? 

Jlr. — — ^. No ; they are private banks. 

Senator Harbeld. They ai-e private bnnks? 

Mr. . But, you see, the system adopted causes an overdraft, because. 

in the first pool, it was years before the wheat was realized. The overdrati 
Is guaranteed by the Commonwealth and the State governments con.lolntly, 
and the interest on tlie overdraft is chnrgeil against the wheat pool. 

Perhaps I had lietter read this, co\erlng one of the States. 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. . I do not need to read them all. 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. ■, In the State of New South Wales, on the 1915-16 crop, the art- 

vaiice was 4s. lOd. per bushel ; 1916-17, 3s. 3d. per bushel : 1917-18, 4s. (ler 
liiisbel, 1918-19, 4s. 7d. per bushel ; and J91&-20, 6s. 6d, jjer bushel. 

Then, of course, whatever this wheat realized on the London market as It 
was brought to account, the balance was paid to the grower according tu 
tile price that his wheat reolized. No profit was made either by the State 
or by the Commonwealth, eo that the farmer got the net result of the pn"- 
cceds of the sale, less the actual expenses involved In the transaction. 

S('nati>r Goowno. Did all the wheat bear the same freight ratesV 

Mr. . The same shipping fi-eight nites? 

Senator Goouiku. Yes. 

Mr. . The same sliippliig freight rate, but not the sanie rail frelLrif 

rate. The rail freight rate, of course, would be the snnie in each State. I 
mean to say that there would be no dlffereiice as against State and State. h\ii 
there would be a difference in an Indlviduiil State, according to the dl.stnini' 

The Chairman. That depended on the distance over which It was hauled'; 

Mr. . Yes. The railroads are State owned, and there is a specinlly, am' 

there alH'ays has been a specially, cheap freight rate for wheat and olliet 
products. Wheat carries a much less rat*" than the other products carry. 

Senator Goodikg, Yes ; hut the prices fixed by the Government are the smiii' 
to every grower in that particular State? 

Mr, . Oh, for the same distance; yes. 

Senator Gooding. That is, I mean to say the price paid the grower for hi' 
wheat is the guaranteed price, the minimum price, and Is the same to all tbi' 
growers? 

Mr. . Oh, yes. 

Senator Gooding. Regardless of the freight rate? 

Mr, . — — . Yes, 

Senator Gooding. That Is the point I am making. 

Mr, . Tea. 

Senator McNabt. Tour price is fixed at Liverpool, is It not? In the oiwr 
unrestricted market your price Is fixed at Liverpool? 

Mr. . The price of the wheat is fixed In the London market. 
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Senator McNaby. Well, but you call it the Liverpool market. At any time 
vas the Government guaranteed price lower than the price fixed at Liverpool? 

Mr. . Always, 

Senator McNaby. Always lower? 

Mr. . Yes; the Government guaranty was that there would be paid 

lo more than the Liverpool price. 

Senator McNary. Yesi I appreciate that ; but you had a Hi)ecific sum per 
bushel guaranteed by the Government, and that was always below the Liver- 
pool price? 

Mr. . Yes. In the early years of the war it was considerably lower. 

In the latter jears it was very little lower. In the earlier years of the war It 
was considerable lower because it was not possible tjo forecast. 

Senator McNaby. Yes. For the crop of 1920 what was the difference in 
points; do you recall? 

Mr. . No; I can not recall. 

Senator McNaby. But the margin was very slight, was It not? 

Mr. . The margin was very slight In fact, there was some discussion 

as to whether it would realize the guaranteed price, but it did. 

Senator McNaby. And would they not have to operate that way as they ac- 
cumulated more wheat in the w^orld? 

Mr, . Certainly; and we fixed our guaranteed price on the advice of 

well-known wheat salesmen who had been in the business for a great many 
years. 

Senator McNaby. But you do not make the point tiiat this guaranty would 
overcome economic laws? 

Mr. . Oh, no ; I am not dealing at all w^ith that. 

Senator McNaby. And in a year, when the guaranty would be higher than 
the market price, the Government w^ould suffer that loss? 

Mr. , It might. Now, I will go on. [Reading further:] 

" Proceeds of wheat as realized are applied in reduction of the bank over- 
drafts caused by payment of advances and expenses. The rate of interest 
payable to the banks is 5 per cent. The government of each State has under- 
taken to repay, all advances made on account of such State, and the Common- 
w^ealth Government has guaranteed repayment by the States. Advances to 
growers are made by means of certificates issued by the agents appointed by 
the various States. The certificates are payable at banks named by the growers. 
'*(iii) Results of the scheme: In all the States certain wheat, particularly 
see<l wheat, has not been brought under the scheme. The quantify of wheat 
pooled therefore differs from that harvested in each State. In addition, 
wheat grown in one State may be pooled in another. A considerable quantity 
of New South Wales wheat is included in Victorian returns, and the Victorian 
also includes a small quantity of South Australian wheat. 

" Deliveries made on account of each harvest to August 2, 1920, are as follows." 
I w^ill not give you the detailed prices, but the totals. 

Senator Habbeld. May I ask you a question right there? Do you mean to 
say that this law only guarantees the price on export wheat? 

Mr. . No ; it guaranteed the export and the local. 

Senator Ladd. All except the seed? 

Mr. . All except the seed; yes. 

Senator Habbeld. That is w^hat I wanted to know. 

Mr. . But. of course, that is a transaction between farmers and 

farmer. 
Senator Ladd. Yes. 

Mr. . Now% the grand totals for all four States are — and I will only give 

you round figures— for 1915-16, 163,000,000 bushels ; 1916-17, 138,000,000 bush- 
els; 1917-18. 103,000,000 bushels; 1918-19, 65.000.000 bushels; and 1919-20, 
34,000,000 bushels. 

The total overdraft on the 2d of August, 1920. on all pools, amounted to 
3,409,000 pounds sterling; but there was one period — and this, I think, is an 
important fact — there was one period when the overdrafts at the bank amounted 
to between eighteen and twenty million pounds, roughly meaning in dollars 
$100,000,000, being the amount that the banks had advanced against the wheat. 
Senator Habbeld. And you say that was advanced at the rate of 5 per cent? 

Mr. . Five per cent. 

Senator Habbeld. How did the (rovernment fix the rate that the private banks 
was charging? I asked you that a while ago and you said that that was 
carried by the private banks. 
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Mr. . In R<l<litlon to private bankx we have a ComuHinweairti Bank. 

aod the Commonwealth Bank has B verj' Important effect In deeidinj; rates of 
interest, especially in trnnaaetlons of this kinrt. The Commonwealth Bank is 
a public-owned bank, anrl that means that the Commonwealtli Bank Is strong 
enough to do this business Itself. If the private banks <U<1 not come into it 
the Commonwealth Bnn|( could Lave done It Itself. 

Senator Harhela, If the private banks had refit)4e<t to make tlie loiiii -> iht 
cent, then the Commonwealth Bank would do It? 

Mr. . Tbe Commonwealth Bank would have undertaken it. 

Then, the total value of tlie ix>ol sold In each State is Kiven bere, and I 
tblnk this Is interesting: 

'■ Since the initiation of the • ih>o1 ' several sales of matcnitude have been 
made, notably one of 3,000.000 tons to the British Wheat Commission, at a 
rate of 4s. 9d, per huahel f. o. b., equaling 26,600,000 pounds, which is the 
largest wheat trnnsnction ever recordetl, and another of ],500.000 tons to tljp 
same purchaser for £15,400,000, at the rate of 5s. 6d. per bushel." 

That is the history of that up to 1920. 

The subsequent history, I think, would be Interesting to you. Those are 
very largely compulsory pools, and there was considerable opposition to the 
continuance of those pools after the war, l)ecauae it was argued, especially hj- 
mercantile interests that, the war being over, trade should resume Its normal 
channels, and that this Government assistance should cease. After a consider- 
able political controversy, that was eventually settled in each of the States In 
this way: It was agreed tliat the pools should no longer be compulsory, that 
they should be voluntary, but It was agreed that, so long as they were volun- 
tary, they should be guaranteed by the Commonwealth and State government? 
In the way that they had tieen guaranteed In the past. Up to 1920, the price for 
local sales had been fixed, and the price had been flsed on the basis of the 
world's parity, taking the average, so far as we could, for the previous 12 
months. 

To give you an idea of what that meant, from June, 1920, to June, 1921, the 
price was fixed at 9s. per bushel in Australia for wheat sold in AnstraDa, 
although for a considerable part of that 12 months the price overseas was 
such that the parity in Australia would have been 12s. per bushel. 

Senator Cabaway. Let me ask you a question right there. Could no one hnve 
sold for less than tbat? 

Mr. . No one wonld have sold for less than that. 

Senator Cabaway. The private and individual holder of wheat was not per 
mitted to sell, by law, for less than 9s. per bnshel? 

Mr, — : , That is right. That was up to 1921. 

Senator Caraway. And they may now approve or refuse to approve it? 

Mr. . tinder the present system you may sell privately or sell ti 

the pool. 

Senator Caraway. There is no guaranty of a minimum price now? 

Mr. . Oh, yes ; there Is. 

Senator Cakaway. It is only for those that go Into tbe pool? 

Mr. . Only for those that go into tbe pool, and as there is a guaranteed 

price for those that go into the pool, it is obvious that nobody Is going to sell 
outside the t><wl for less than' ttiat. 

Senatr Cabaway. I see. 

Mr. . Because he knows that the least he gets is that price, and 

he knows that he has a chance of getting more If the price In the world's market 
is greater. Therefore, although there Is no voluntary pool. It Is because of those 
factors 

Senator Cahawat. In the event that wheat should sell for less than the poo! 
price under the voluntary t>ool, do the State and Federal Governments bear the 
loss, or have you the power to go back to tbe people who are the members of 
the pool? 

Mr. . The .State and tbe Commonwealth Governments would have t» 

bear that loss. They have guaranteed that price, irres|)eotlve of a loss. 

Senator Harrklp. What Is the proiwrtion between the States and the 
National Governments! What is the proportion of the loss that Is home by tSe 
States and the proportion that is borne by the National Government? 

Mr. . The arrangement is that It was to he borne by the State, whollj 

borne by the State. The Conmionwealth does not bear the loss, unless a 
State shonld fail to meet its obligations with the banks. The CommoDwealth 
Government has guaranteed tbe bank that It meet it in tbat evmt. 
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The Chairman. The Government is just a guarantor? 

Mr. . A guarantor behind the States. 

The Chairman. And the Government would not lose anything, unless the 
Jlate should fail? 
Mr. . It would not lose anything unless the State should fail- 
Senator Capper. As a matter of fact, has either the Commonwealth or any 
)f the States been obliged to bear any loss? 

Mr. . There never has been a loss, and there never has been a profit. 

I'he States have not made any loss, and the profits have gone into the pool 
)nd have been disbursed; so that neither the State nor the Commonwealth has 
iiade any profit, and the banks have only made the 5 per cent that they 
charged on it. 

Senator Gooding. You have no board of exchanges there Uke wo have in this 
L-ountry ? 

Mr. . No. 

Senator Gooding. In Australia? 

Mr. . No ; I have not heard of any. 

Senator McNary. Do you guarantee any agricultural products other than 
wheat? 

Mr. . Yes. I was giving you this only as an instance, but before I 

get away from wheat I would like to say that the States have encouraged 
the handling of these pools by the cooperative associations df farmers. In 
the State that I represent, the State of Western Australia, 98 per cent of 
the farmers are now, in one form or another, in cooperative associations. 
Senator Ladd. Ninety -eight per cent, did you say? 

Mr. , Ninety-eight per cent; and that cooperative association is really 

handling it. They are the machinery of these pools. The only action that the 
State has really taken is to give that guaranty and to give them facilities to 
store the wheat at railroad sidings on land which is owned by the State, and 
they are giving the use of that land free of charge and are putting in sidings 
and are doing that kind of thing to assist. 

Senator Caraway. And they are assisting them by giving them money at 5 
per cent? 

Mr. , And guaranteeing them. 

Senator Herheld. What is to prevent this pool from holding this wheat and 
disix>sing of it at higher prices? 

Mr. . Nothhig at all. And, as a nmtter of fact, it does hold it when 

the market is not right. It is sold on the advice of the board that is referred 
to in the statement that I read. 

Senator Herreld. Under those conditions, would there not be a tendency to 
pile the wheat up from year to year waiting for a good market? 

Mr. . At times they do pile wheat up and, taking an average of years, 

they have been able to get it off at a favorable price. It piles up when the 
price is low and they unload it when the price is h'gh. 

Senator Hasreld. I mean, is there not a tendency to hold for some higher price 
than the guaranteed price? 

Mr. . No ; I can not say that there is. There is a tendency to use the 

power of the pools to steady the market. 

The Chairman. They consider the rights and the wishes of the consumers 
as well as those of the producers, I suppose? 

Mr. . Yes; they have to recognize that they are dependent on the 

good w^ill of the consumer. 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. . They can not have the hostility of the consumer. 

The Chairman. And it is not an attempt, as I understand it to make the 
iwarket abnormally high, but it is to stabilize the market and to provide for 
orderly marketing? 

Mr. . That is right. 

The Chairman. When there is a poor wheat market they hold it back, and 
when it Is high enough they let It go? 

Senator Harbeld. Who determines when that shall be done? 

Mr. . The wheat board. 

Senator Harreld. The wheat board says who must make the sale? 

Mr. . The wheat board determines the sale. 

Senator Hetlin. Senator, year in and year out, how has it worked in your 
country ? 
Mr. . I think it has worked well. 



J"' 
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Senator Heflin. And the Guvemment has not lost any mone)'? 

Mr. . It has neither lost nor made any. 

Senator Hetlin. But It has had a stabilizing effect? 
Mr. ■ — — . Undoubtedly. 

Senator Hefuk. One question more. Senator. I understood j-oi 
you have no speeoiative exelianges In your country? 



Mr. ■ 



. No. 



Senator Heflin. We linve icrain exchanges over here that spetulnte 
and wheat, and cotton exclianges that speculate in cotton. You have 
those! 

Mr. ■ — - — . We hiul. ot course, tlie wheat-buy in r flrnis before the wi 

Senator Heflin. But they bought the actual wheat? 

Mr. . They houglit the actual wheaL 

Senator Hefi.in. These speculators here sell wheat futures and corn 

Mr, . They would buy the wheat for delivery. 

Senator Heflik. But if they do, the wheat is delivered to them? 

Mr. . Yes. Well, sometimes they would buy before it was dcliverwl 

Senator Heflis. Yes. 

Mr. , And buy it in the fall, but they always eventually obtain tlie 

wheat. 

The Chaibm.vn. Gentleiireii, I would suKKest that as it is nearly 12 oVli> 
unless we are willing to sit here after 12, that we let the witness proceed v 
Interruptedlj-. 

Senator . I am willing to stay. 

Senator McNart. I want to ask one further question. 

Mr. . 1 wanted to touch on those other pools. 

The Chaibman. I suggest that you let Senator finish his stateineDi 

and then. If we have any time, ask him the questions. 

Senator Gooding. Would it be possible to come bacic again to-n' 

Mr. -. Not I can not come bacit to-morrow. 

Senator Goodino. Then, I suggest that we let him go ahead without n 
questions, because this, to me. Is one of the most interesting things I hart 

Mr. . Then, we have a similar thing along somewhat different lines! 

In regard to wool. We did that by bringing in the Government of the l'nitHl| 
Kingdom as n partner, so as to have both the producer and seller of the 
wool in markets overseas, and that, of course, had the effect of stabtlixing the 
price of wool. When the war ended, the British and the Australian Govern- 
ments had a tremendous quantity of the cross-bred wool left on their hands, nml 
bad it not been for that scheme, undoubtedly that wool market would liave 
broken all to pieces, and the wool would not have realized anything : whereas, by 
holding the wool, and unloading it gradually, they were able to sell it at a cwt 
of not less than 8d. per pound. 

Then, take the butter. We had a butter pool, which was operated on the stinie 
lines as the wheat pool, and still operated. That sella our surplus butter 
overseas, and although it does not fix the price for Australia, the very fact thai 
they are selling the surplus in such quantities as U determinates from time t" 
time, has the inferential effect of fixing the price. 

Then, there is fruit. A fruit pool has been formed, and this operates, ton, 
through the cooperative fniit-growing and canning organizations. It advdDws 
money, or guarantees their overdrafts where they are paying for tlie fruit 
before it can be realized on In tlie market. The State and the Commonn-eaWh 
Governments guarantee the overdraft. The fruit is sent overseas and sul'- 
sequenfly realized on, and they pay 5 per cent on their overdrafts, too. 

So there are those leading lines— wheat, wool, butter, and fruit — that ore 
still organized in that way. 

Of course, it has to be remembered tiat aide by side with these you have the 
State railway system, and that State railway system is operated in conjunction 
with these pools, giving thein tremendous control over the produce which Is 
marketed by means of these pools. Of course, the State railways are used W 
assist these cooperative enterprises. There Is very little flKatlon of priMs 
anywhere In Australia to-day. although there was during the war, except as tbey 
are fixed Inferentially by these pools. 

Now, if you ask me what is the condition of the farmer in Australia to-day. 
I would say — and I would say this as a man who has lived amongst fariniDF 
communities, who was brought up in a farming community-— that since the vu 
he is more prosperous than he ever was at any time in his history. During Ihf 
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a St year, although there has been a fall in the prices of farm products it has not 
md any very serious, effect on the general prosperity of our farmers. The 
armer before the war was the worst cooperator, and he was the strongest 
opponent of any of this kind of thing before the war. The farmer to-day, as I 
;ay, is, in my State, 98 per cent a voluntary cooperator, and back of these 
liflferent propositions. 

Senator Capper. May I ask you whether the effect of the stabilization of 
hree of your main farm products along the lines you have suggested operates 
o stabilize prices of other farm products and other commodities? 

Mr. . I think it does. I think it has a general stabilizing effect and is 

eading to the extension of the cooperative movement in all lines of farm prod- 
icts. 

Senator Habreld. When you guarantee the prices on these three staples, do 
lot the raisers of other products insist that they should have the same protec- 
ion that these three main products have? 

Mr. . No; there has not been any general demand for that, because 

what has been done in regard to these products has been simply to help the 
farmer to help himself. The States is not doing this without the cooperation 
>f the farmers. It is assisting the farmers cooperative association by utilizing 
the State machinery. 

Senator Harreld. For instance, in this country, in the southeast, the principal 
products are fruits. 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator Harreld. They do not raise any wheat or any of these other staples. 
How are you going to get around that without giving them the same sort of 
guarantee? 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we had agreed to let the witness proceed in his 
own way. 

Mr. . We have done so in regard to fruit. 

Senator Harreld. They are very pertinent questions. 
The Chairman. Yes; they are. 

Mr. . We have done so in regard to all of the leading lines of farm 

products, and I do not know of any other products outside of those that sell on 
the overseas market. 

Senator Gooding. Let me suggest this. Maybe some of the Members would 
be glad to remain here and listen further to the witness, after 12 o'clock. 

Mr. , I am free to stay. 

Senator McNary. I had made a mental list here of agricultural products out- 
side those guaranteed. I wondered if this thing had developed, that as to the 
other products which were being sold at a point below cost of production, the 
Government protecting the growers of those few products by meeting the cost 
of production, it is not the tendency in Australia, and would it not be here, to 
go into the raising of those agricultural products that are guaranteed against 
loss? In other words, take a live-stock man, for instance. If he had ground 
would he not break it up into wheat if he was losing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on his live stock? There would not be enough oats planted if they are 
being produced now at nowhere near the cost of production, and If you could 
plant your land and seed it to wheat when the Government would guarantee th» 
wheat as against loss? 

Mr. — '■ . There is no doubt that it would have that tendency between oats 

and wheat, but as between wheat and meat, we have not found that up until 
unite recently. The tendency was for the men to go out of wheat and into 
meat, and we rather tried to check that, to keep the men growing wheat rather 
than going into meat. 

Senator McNary. How would this operate if you guaranteed the cost of 
production and a little profit to the producer on these products, and if the 
grower of live stock was not getting anywhere near that point? Why would 
the raising of wheat or corn help the live-stock grower? 

Mr. . We do not think it would, but what we find is this, that where 

you have a grower for wheat, you can get a bigger population in the same area 
of territory than if there is merely the raising of stock in that territory, and 
that is what we want, that is all to the good if we can get it — ^more people 
in the same area. 

Senator McNary. Let me ask you, how that would be fixed by the board. 
Would you limit that by what you believe to be the cost of production, or would- 
you ask a profit? 

02197—22 5 
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Mr, 



. No; 



ul production, ! 

Senator McNaby. So tliat llie o 
any mouey? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Senator M<-Narv. It was not o ^ 



Mr. - 



. No. 



8 gimrniiteeil tliiit lie ivoulil e 



e that lie woulil iiiuke niiy i 



Senator Habheld. May I usk a question, Mr. Clinintian? 

The CnAiRUAN. Certainly. 

Senator Harreld. In my own '^tate tl ere e pla e 1 p e w I eat 
L-01-n are all grown on the same la 1 

The Chaibmas. Not at the si e t n S to 

Senator Habbeld. Well, rturi b the h e ei a n \ i pose c 

products Is guaranteed, and tl tl e Is ot W 11 tl e e ot be s 



1 tl ; 

Id be altl ough of u i 
1 1 ad i ^ust alta 

1 hat ou 11 e>I tie p !'• 

oul I be the ten le j b t If 

I nake a jthi g 



fiu ranteed, 



lid not. 



for the fftrraer to put that la I i I 
tlie esctuslon of the other? 

Mr. . I should think tl e 

phase of the problem tbat we ha e 

The Chairuan. That would lei e 
lidded a proUt, I would say that tl t 
II would not be any guaranty tl t tl 

Senator McNartt. No; but lie n'oulil he siiiu-anteed 

The Chairuan. Yes. 

Senator Habbeld. And he could get this loan frotn the bank, while the 
fellow could not get It. 

Senator Gooding. I understand they make the loan to all of the agi'lcultural 
lieople there at the same price, ~i per cent ; le not that 

Mr. . We have in ull of our States what we call our agriuoltunil lauJ 

banks, which will advance nioney to the farmer at I per cent above — In 
States 1 |)er cent, in some Stales three-quarters per cent, and in sonie RtatM 
a half Iter ceut above what it cost the Government to raise money in the oiieii 
market. Then, we have In aHsociaJInn with that, the State savlnt^ litinkK, 
and they ar^a tremendous ivservoir of savings, because, ont of five and un«-| 
liulf million iieople, we have 3.150,000 who are depositors in tlie savings banks. 
and the average deposit Is SMO per head. That goes into the control, proc- 
tlcally, of the State, and the States jmihs on a great deal of that money Intol 
the agrlt-niltural land banks, which. In tnni, advance it to the farmers. 

Senator Goodino. Whether lie is a member of the pool or not? 

Mr. . Whether he is a member of the pool or not, for the orderly 

develoiimeat of his farm, for about H per cent at present. 

Senator McNarv. Is the price of the commodity fixed at the time of ilie 
planting or the harvest, or when do you fix it? 

Mr. . It has been the practice to Bk it before the planting, so as to 

encourage the wheat grower. 

Senator Habreld. Following tbe Senator's question about the loaning nf 
money at o per cent for farm pi-oducts, the banker would much rather loun 
to those wheat growers that have a guaranteed price than loan to the fellmv 
who has not the guaranteed prk*, would he not? 

Mr. . Well, you see, you have to remember this; the land bunk and 

agricultural bank Is allied to the agrieulturH] development of the States. It is 
not looked upon as an ordinary commercial enterprise. It is looked upon us 
an instltuti<m for the encouragement of ai^rioulture. 

Senator Hahkeu). I see. 

Mr, . Thei-efore they are not out to make money, but to encourage ami 

assist the agriculturists, and if they think It is a good thing for the Stair. 
tliey will advance it to a man who wants to go on the land and grow maize a* 
well as the man who wants to go on the land and grow wheat, and the iwr- 
centage of loss has been remarkably small. 

Senator Habreld. Under our system that Is not true. The banks are iiiH 
run (or the encouragement ot agriculture: they are run to fleece ugrlculturft 

The Chairman. Is that guaranty the same in each one of your States, or is 
it separate in each State? 

Mr. . It Is separate In each State, but each State has generally adoptri 

what the other States have adopted. There has been variation in that. Tl:e 
State of New South Wales, on two o<-casions, gave a higher guaranty thsD 
each of the other States. On the last occasion, the guaranty was the same 
In all States. 
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Senator Harreld. May I ask if you have any documents like the one you 
were reading from, that might be placed on file with this committee, for the 
use of the members of the committee in studying this question ? 

^Ir. . I shall certainly endeavor to get one from our New York 

office. I imagine they have those papers there. 

The Chairman. We may be able to get this at the library. 

Senator Harreld. I would like to have one here for the use of the com- 
mittee in its studies. 

Mr. . This one was just issued when I left Australia. 

The Chairman. Then, it has not been tiled here yet. 

Mr. . I will find out, and if I can do so, I will send you a copy from 

our New York office. 

Senator Harreld. I would like very much to have one of those books on file 
here. 

Senator Goodino. Let me ask this question: To what extent does the Gov- 
ernment own its vessels? You are carrying most of your own farm products, 
are you not? 

Mr. . I would not say most of it, but a very considerable portion of 

it is carried on Government-owned vessels. 

Senator Gooding. And the only charge to the farmer, really, is the cost? 

Mr. . Yes ; but we were making a profit during the war, but since the 

war we are making little or no profit. 

Senator Gooding. With the building up of that transportation system you 
will have bottoms enough to carry your products to market? 

Mr. . We hope to ; yes, sir. It is more to keep a check on the other 

lines running to Australia. We do not anticipate that we shall ever be able to 
carry it all, but we believe that with this competition we will be able to regu- 
late the freights. 

Senator Gooding. And you also give preferential rates on your railroads to 
agriculture? 

Mr. . Preferential rates are given. 

Senator Gooding. Yes. • 

The Chairman. These railroads are owned by the several States, and not by 
the Commonwealth? 

Mr. . These railroads are owned by the States and not by the Com- 
monwealth, with the exception of the Transcontinental Railway; that is the 
one from the East to the W^est, that is owned by the Commonwealth. 

The Chairman. How have you found that to work out? I should think it 
would give you better transportation facilities if the Commonwealth owned 
them, and they were laid out according to the needs of the entire Common- 
wealth rather than the needs of the States? 

Mr. . Of course they are like Topsy ; they just growed ; they grew up 

under the old State organization, and the Commonwealth has only been in 
existence for the last 20 years. There is now a great agitation for the unifica- 
tion of our railways. That does not necessarily mean unification under the 
Commonwealth. It may be some conjoint arrangement, to get them under one 
gauge. We have three different gauges, and that is one of the live questions 
there to-day. 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Chairman, when we meet to-morrow morning we will 
have two delegates that are remaining over. 
The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. 
Senator Gooding. Yes, indeed. 

(Whereupon, at 12.05 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow (Saturday), January 28, 1922, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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SATUBDAY, JANTJABY 28, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

Wa^hingtorij D. C, 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o'clock a. m., Senator 
George W. Norris presiding. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), McNary, Capper, and Ladd. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HABBY N. OWEN, EDITOB AND PUBLISHER 
OF FABM STOCK AND HOME, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Senator McNary. What is your occupation, Mr. Owen, and wliere do you 
reside? 

Mr. Owen. Minneapolis. I am editor and publislier of the Farm Stock and 
Home, 

Senator McNary. The committee is considering Senate bill 2964, offered by 
Senator Ladd. Have you read the bill? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. I have read it in just a rather general way. 

Senator McNary. Will you give to the committee your views, and make such 
a statement as you think will be necessary, and will help the committee in its 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. Owen. I am not going to take up very much of your time, gentlemen, in 
going into the details as to the necessity for some action of this kind, because 
as I have been sitting here listening to the other witnesses, I think they have 
gone into that very fully. We want to get somewhere near down to the ground 
on this. 

My position has been, ever since the armistice was signed, that inasmuch as 
our war-time price fixing depreciated the farmers' products, probably on a 
conservative estimate at least a dollar a bushel for every bushel of grain that 
they marketed from the time the price was set until the Grain Corporation 
decided to allow the law of supply and demand to take its natural course, it is 
entirely a matter of justice to have a system of price fixing that will give to the 
wheat grower what the war-time price fixing had taken away from him. 

Senator Capper. Mr. Owen, may I interrupt just a minute? I have heard 
this claim made on that very point, and I would just like to know your opinion. 

The claim is that while it is true that the Government guaranteed a price it 
resulted in a loss to the w^heat grower (in my own State I think it was about 
^50,000,000 in 48 hours), that in the end, in the long run, it really made money 
for the wheat growers by reason of the fact that it stabilized the market and 
probably held up the price of wheat longer than it otherwis*e would have been 
held up if the plan of allowing gamblers and speculators to control the market 
had been maintained. Now, what would you say as to that? 

Mr. Owen. Well, my answer to that is merely to refer to the — I have not the 
figures here, but your committee can refer to the first prices compared with 
the guaranteed price from the time that the Grain Corporation stepped out, 
or ceased to function. The guaranteed price did not end until June of 1919, 
wasn't it? While the guaranty ended then, the fact is that as soon as the Grain 
Corporation stepped aside prices immediately went very much over the 
guaranteed price. 

Now, if you will remember, when we were working to get that 1919 guaranty 
continued, we were opposed by practically every avenue of intelligence in the 
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wniutry that tlie 1919 giiflrauty was roIhs ti> be very costly to the Ooveruiiieiii- 
a subsidy to the farmers. I niaintniiieil at timt time that the 1919 Kunraiii^ 
n'as never going to cost the Govemmeut a cent. t)efause world conditions \\vi< 
siich that it was l)ound to keep the price above the guaranty. That is whnt 
in poiDt of fact, did liappen. So tliere Is uothiug In that coiitentioii, as 
see it. 

The drastic fall in prices, which began as soon as future trading stiirteii. 1 
iinother story, and I will try and reacii that, Senator. 1 will give you my l<li-:: 
on that before I t^t through. 

Now, we hear a' great deal about the postiibillty of this country becomiu;:, 
food Importing countrj-. That was brought out at the conference. Now, i 
the verj- nature of things it seems to me that that is an impossible «ituatiw. 
fur this reason: It has required all of the surplu.-<-producing countries, inclu<l 
iug Russia, to keep the world reasonably well fe<t. Before tlie Uniteil Stait- 
could reach a point where they will be an importing Nation the fact tliiit ni 
were out of It as an exporting Nation would make such a shortage tbat in ihi 
very nature of things our prices would start up, and we would get into pr.i 
duction, so that this is a country whicli, after all ia said and done, niiiut aliia.i 
he an agricultural country. 

If there was ever a clear sign given to man ns to the real functions of ai 
area of land, the signal seems to be very plain to the United States tluK l/ii 
is primarily an agricultural country. If we Ko under this supi>ose(l basi'^ i< 
liecuming an importing country and develop tlie United States industriallj- .i 
iutensihly, as for Instance, England, don't you see, gentlemen, wliat tJie elT<\ 
would be? With thlR country Industrallzed as fully as England Is, or (^it 
many, we would in six months, I think, pvoilnce more manufactureU gun-! 
than the rest of the world could take care of In a period of years, so ive niuj 
necessarily remain an agricultural country. 

Senator Gooniso. We did, during the war, did we not, stimulate i>rodticiirii 
iind mniiiifactui'es of all kinds until there was a surplus piled up all over llii 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir; and that with Just the development that we alreiiii. 
have. 

But, nevertheless, we could become a food-lniportlng country possiMy fut ; 
short time if we force our farmers out of business. If we starve thciii out ■• 
business, it may be necessarj' for a time to import food, but what will becuun 
i>f us while that process is going on? Of course, automatically, we will ifad 
a point where prices will go up, and it will be like some of these operutlw 
which we very frequently hear of: The operation was successful, but the latiem 
died. Now, I don't want to see the patient die. I want to see production aiuin 
rained at a profitable figure so that we can gu on with our regular busine-s 

We are going to i>a\ the pHce gentlemen an\wav whether we ipei d 
munev stibiliring or not gianting that we do hate to spend the munet Tl 
l>nce of our farm pro<hicts nill advance If ne go on as we are going on u 
We nont pni It in the same wa\ hut the price will lia\e to be paul JuM ili'' 
same Why not pnj the price now «e hB^e paid billions of dolhus in I - 
of business in unemi loiment In actual suffermt. t< ia\ nothing of the i o e 
tarv loss, bj our refusal to reform the Orain ( iiporation on lines where 
would work in the Inteiest of the producei We ha\e lost 10 to 1 geutlei . 
iti actual monev compareil to wliat it might ha\e cost us to stuliitlze , 
Itrires Suppose we had stabllli'.ed grain prh'es e^eu at $2 a bushel pn r t 
lull IftiO I'l'o you suppow the business of thfi (ountry would be in the "l ?' 
it is toda^** I don t lielleie we would be here gentlemen We «uull 
ha%e bad this conference It would not liare been necesaan We wouH 
hnie had this nave of unemi lot nient that thei Imd n conference to (m < 
(lonn here some time ag and decided there was not unemployment 

Senator C^ppwi. What haie lou to mh alwut the cost to the Goieiimett 
tie Inauguiatlon of this stabilization scheme' 

Ml (IWLN I have some figuies 1 ere Of tourse tint is one of tho-^ tl 
that II pureh a mattei of >pinii n We ha\ent nm comiete l)asi« n wl d 
flgure as t( the actual ( st I Ion t kinn that It nould be profitable t ' 
(uss something that ne ha\e no real concrete facts that both sides «dl 
knowledge as a basis f 1 1 aifeunient 

The f iniBM*-» Neieitlieless Mi Onenx that is one of the thn gs >" 
haie to meet If am attenut 1« made to teglblate that is going to be >■ 
the control ersies 
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Mr. Owen. You notice, Seiiatoi', I said tliat we linve 
lat llie <)tlier side is liouml to !i«H."iit. Wc linve some fistires Iiere thai 
r uiir sUle, give some sort of a basis. 

Now, I have produteil fistu-es here for a. jicriod from 1900 to 1921. 
at iioiuK til read them all, but will suliuiit this foi" youp reciiril, so yc 
I o\-ei' It at your wiiivonU-nce. 

(The statcuienis i-cfei-red to are aK follows:) 

Wheat carry wer. 



Visible sup- 
ply July). 



7 eisoon 

I2 6W00O 
14 209 000 



A\ersge II yeats 



tarm reserves nfid \lsihle for \&10 rtwild not tie locnteil iii limited time 
a\ailab1e 1920 carryover estimated fiom Goiernment figuie Statistical 
nli-.trntt for W20 pige 511 

C0TTO\ ( AHK\ cntM 

Referring to Statliticul Abstract for 1920 page "h>4 it will be found that 
rxxhii-tion domestic consumption and e^poits ha\e practicallj balauceil every 
^enr since 1900 Imports have shonn an upward tendency since 1<K)0 when 
llf>filO bales were Imported «tille 1919 imports were 682011 bales 

CORN rABK-^ OVBB. 

\s onlj about lo per cent of <v>rn grown leinbei nimket the ttsible supply 
carr^ oier is asiialU small aieragiuj; about S'liiOOOO bushels 1921 Is an ex 
ceiition As prlte stabilisation Is <oni.eine<l onlv «ith griin aituilh getting 
into trade channels corn offers a (ery small problem 
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I will simply submit tbese figures for the record. I will not read it ou: 
But I ivaiit to call your attentloo to the fact, for the benefit of Seoator Pap 
who does act seem to be here now, whom I heard make the statement ds 
Iwfore yesterday, when he was asking, I think, Mr. Hngan, about the pntbabi 
cost. He made the statement as follows: He said It may cost a hundre 
billion or a hundred and fifty billion. Of course, that Is way beside the marl 
because our total grain crops, if we bought them alt at these guaranteed price 
even our maximupi crop, would not run over fifteen or ainteeu million. In fiic 
our grain crop for this past year, December 1, the \-aiue was about $5,9OO.00i 
But for a flve-year average, the prewar years — IftlO to 1914 — I have take 
prewar years because If we took a 10-yeur average, Including the prewar yewK 
we would get a false basis. Our average production In wheat Jn round nt)U]t>er 
was 728,240,000 bushels. Our average proiluctlon of com was 2,912,457,00 
bushels. We only market about 15 per cent of the merchantable com, so th 
amount marketed would amount to around 36,000,000 buahelB. 

So you see if we bought the entire crop at these guaranteed prices it woul 
be a long way short of Senator Page's hundred or hundred and fifty billlo 
dollars. 

But It is the surplus that would really determine, to my way of ttiinkiai 
tlie cost of carrying out this idea. 

I have here some figures showing the visible supply July 1, the farm reserve 
July 1, 1920. The 1921 figures I could not get in detail— we will probabl 
find them later — because I was a little pressed for time yesterday. I con 
piled these figures from the statistical abstract for 1920, page 551. 

The lai^est carry-over that we ever had was In 1916, when we carried ove 
a total of 117,359,000 bushels. Then that dropped In 1918, when our carr; 
over was only 8,848,000 bushels, or approximately 9,000,000 bushels. But tb 
average for the 11 years was 01,641,000 bushels. That was the average carrj 
over. That was the farm reserves and the visible supply. Of course, ther 
may have been some wheat in country elevators that does not show up in thes 
figures. Vou understand, of course, that all crop estimates, even Governmeu 
estimates, are somewhat guesses. 

On the cotton carry-over— of course, I am not going to jump in very stron. 
on this, because we have plenty of cotton men here who know more abou 
cotton than I do; but I find that from the statistical abstract figures domesti 
consumption and exports have practically balanced every year since 1900. S' 
that our surplus cotton Is very small. 

Our corn carry-over is small. It averages somewhere around 3,500,OOi 
bushels. 

Kow I think, using those figures, the figures of production and of earry-ove 
as a basis, you could readily ascertain the probable outside cost of carrying ou' 
this guaranty idea. 1 think, however, there is one thing that Is quite liu 
portant in this connection that is frequently overlooked. I believe we shouk 
take Into consideration in this proposed legislation some method of rather lim 
iting the acreage, say to our average acreage, to prevent a lot of what yoi 
might call speculative planting that might make It very burdensome. 

The Chaibman. You mean that the tendency would be to Increase the acreage! 

Mr. Owen. That Is possible. 

The Chairman. Could not that be entirely regulated by the price that was 
fixed? If we started on the basis, for instance, of making a price that woiilil 
givfc the producer a profit in addition to cost, undoubtedly that would occur, 
If we fix the price at absolute cost, without any profit, would it occiir? Anil 
then there are others who advocate that we ought to Hx the price a little 
below cost. 

Mr. OwEr(. As far as that cost of production is concerned, the more I stiwl.v 
that the more convinced I am that It Is impossible to fix any price that is 
going to make a profit for everyone who sees fit to grow wheat or com or 
cotton. 

The CHAiBMiN. Oh, yes. Of course, it is an estimate, to a great extent 

Mr. Owen. And it should not be fixed that high. 

The CHAinMAN. No. 

Mr, Owen. Because the man who Is economically so placed that hia cost o( 
production Is unusually high should tarn bis attention to something else. 6u! 
we have this situation. 1 don't know that we have quite so much in some vl 
the States, but we have this situation up there in our plains of North Dakotn 
I have seen it work out a great many times. In fact, it comes nearly everj 
year, but more frequently In a di7 year, a drought year. Showers will be ver; 
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>cal in a dry year, and one man or one group of farms may get a shower rlgbt 
t ttie critical time and save their crops. They may come through with 12 or 
4 bushels to the acre. Now, a quarter of a mile away, as close as that, there 
light be another group of farms that did not catch any of that shower, and 
hey might have 4 bushels to the acre. Of course, the acre costs is just about 
hc» same whether a man gets 4 or 12 or 14 bushels to the acre, but the cost 
«»r bushel, of course, would be very much higher to the man getting 4 bushels 
o the acre than to the man getting 12 or 14 bushels to the acre. So that this 
►rice has got to be an approximation. 

We have figures in Minnesota — I think they have them here now. They 
lidn't have for quite awhile, but there are figures in existence, both winter 
ind siiring wheat States, showing the acre cost. They would have to be re- 
rlseil down here somewhat on account of the change in labor conditions 
: believe the average acre cost should be taken into consideration in making 
his price. We don't want to get the price up so high that we would overpro- 
ince. That would not be good economics. That wheat would have to be sold 
somewhere, and loss would come. As I see the case, the nearer we can keep 
to our own requirements, our domestic requirements, in the production of 
wheat or any other crop, the better off our farmers are going to be. 

Now, that may be a cold-blooded way of looking at it, but Inasmuch as all 
other industry is looking at things entirely from its own standpoint, I don't 
know why the farmer should not look at it in the same way. 

The Chaikman. Now, Mr. Owen, in fixing the price, suppose there was a 
very large production in one year. The board or whoever it was that had 
charge of fixing the price would undoubtedly take that into consideration. The 
Oovernment might have been compelled to buy a very large surplus of wheat. 
In fixing the price the next year would they not take that suit)1us intq con- 
sideration, and cut down the price, with a view of lessening the acreage, of 
course, and of selling the surplus wheat that they had on hand? 
Mr. Owen. Yes. They would have to do that. 

The Chairman. If they cut down the price the probabilities are the acreage 
would come down, and the fellows who produce wheat would get a price way 
beyond the price that had been fixed as the guaranteed price, so there would 
be nothing to buy, and they could even sell what they had on hand. 

Mr. Owen. I think. Senator, that is the fine thing about this stabilization of 
prices, the fact that they would take into consideration a surplus of one year, 
because it is simply following out by legislation more quickly what is followed 
out naturally anyway. A low price or a series of low prices naturally reduces 
production, and, conversely, a series of high prices increases production. Now, 
if you take the item of potatoes. You take the chart of potato prices for any 
number of years and it is almost like the teeth of a saw. You will have a 
big crop one year and low prices, and then they will all go out of the business 
of raising potatoes, and the next year they will have a good price. 

The Chairman. Of course the answer to that proposition is that you can 
not carry potatoes over. 

Mr. Owen. Oh, no ; but it illustrates the general principle, only it acts more 
quickly in potatoes than it would in a more nonperishable crop. 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Owen. But it is a good illustration of the general principle. I think 
I have just about covered the ground, except to say that in my judgment we 
are about a year and a half too late on this proposition. 

I promised Senator Capper I would touch on what happened to the crop 
after the future trading started. That was, I think, the crime of the century, 
in opening up the future trading when we did, when all the other nations were 
organized for governmental buying. They operated as a unit while our trade 
was simply a disorganized mob of competing traders. The British Royal 
Commission came in here and plaj'ed the game just as they played it in the 
Argentine the year before. They got all of Argentina's whesit away from her 
at a very low price, until they had to embargo, finally, the last three months of 
Argentina shipping. They had to embargo wheat in order to feed their own 
people. The British Royal Commission went down there and bought it all 
«way from The Argentine, and secured it at their own price. They said: 
"There is some good picking over here," and they did the same thing. They 
sold short. They kept selling short. They could not lose, because they had 
the resources of the British Empire behind them, and we had no means of 
meeting that condition. We would have had means, however, if our Govern- 
ment had been organized to have sold or have met the governmental buying 
of the other nations. 
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Mr. Reno. Mr. riiairiimn. 1 tnke i 
petent to gather all the statistical facts 
have also heard from the meu who we 
that line. 1 have eome here without a 
will be only in a general way. 

The Chairuan. Give your name and residence. 

Mr, Reno. Sly name is Milo Reno, Des :tluliies, Iowa. 

The Chaibuak. What is your business? 

Mr. Reno. I am president of the Faniiern' I'liion of Iowa. It seems to me ' 
that if I understand why this bill has been Introduced it has been largely for i 
the relief of the agricultural inlei-eats. and our conference baa Jnst been' lielil 
supposedly for the same purpose. 

The Chairman. Now, air. Reno, I mlKlit say to you tliis bill was Intro.luced 
after consultation with several Senators and other persons. The real obje<.-t 
of Its introduction — and I talked to Senator Ladd iiefore It was iutrodiicetl — . 
was for the pui-pose of using it as a basis for lieariusa. We did it hurriedly, , 
because we wanted to be prepared to hear jou people who came to this con- 
ference. It is not the result of definite ideas or opinion, but It was Just the 
basis for hearings. We had to have something to have heuringa on. and we 
knew that there were a good many cominj; to this conference that wanted to be 
heard on the subject while they were here, so we had Senator Ladd lutroiluce 
this bill In order to give an opportnnit.v for you people to be heard. It lifl* 
not been discussed by the coniuiittee. It has not been taken up in any wa.v 
by the committee. There has only been very slight discussion aboHt it ill 
the committee — practically none. 

Mr. Rbno. Well, as I see it, Mr. Chairman, the life of agriculture depends 
tipon legislation in the next few months, to say the least, and the coitditiini ■ 
can only be relieved, as I understand it. in one of two ways. 

The trouble with the fai-mer to-day is that he can borrow money— he can do 
that, but his ci-edit or his foundation, his capital, If you please, has been 
depreciated to such an extent that his security has been cut In two two or three 
times. The cotiset|uence is that he finds liimaelf in this condition, thnt in 
order to go on and function he must Ilqnldate his debts. He must have snfll- 
cient finances in order to take care of it, and the fact that his capital has 
been depreciated makes it im|K>ssible for liini to take advantage of the nvemie* 
that the Government has very generously opened up to hlui. 

Now, as I said before, I can only see one or two ways that this condition 
can be remedie<l. In or<ler to remedy It you must Increase the farmer's credit. 
If you do that >ou must Inci-ease the price in some way of the goods, the mate- 
rial, the things that he has that constitute his credit. We can do that by 
extension of his credit, which is not under dl^'ctission at this time. The other 
way is for the fJovenmient. the people who expect the farmer to produce ami 
take care of them in the matter of food, and it is their Job and their bu^ness 
to guarantee to the fanner a miniuuim price for th pi-oduction of hie cro|). 
or at least the leading products, the staple products, those that constitute the j 
real wealth of the agricultural jiart of flic Nation. And I think that we have n ! 
precedent in that. I d<m't think there is anything unreasonable In it. The 
truth of the matter is that we stabilize other securities, i-ailroada. for instance, 
by guaranteeing them. In a way — a roundabout way, of course, but neverthe- 
less a guaranty — that their industry, their occupation In business, shall be 
remunerative, and it shall pay a certain dividend. 

As soon as we have tiie assurance in the agricultural business that oiir faruw 
in the future are going to pay a dividend, we will have established a basis liy 
which we can take advantage of these other avenues that have been oiieneil 

I come from. I belive. the richest asrieultural State in the T'nion, I tliiut ■ 
that is true. In the State of Iowa there are thousands of Tanners whosf 
basic wealth or whose capital has been depreciated until they can not take 
advantage of the avenues that have oiiened. Th stock that they have on hand— 
I know a man who has 150 head of cattle, and that five, or four, or three years ■ 
ago would have been splendid security for a loan of five or six thonsanil ; 
dollars. To-day that same bunch of cattle Is security tor perhaps a fourth h 
mucli. He has aii-endy exiiausted that credit. His basis of credit has been 
depleted. The oidy remedy I can see is in some way to increase the farr 
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credit. If you do not do that you may create a thousand avenues for him to 
borrow money and it would not help him. I believe that is all I care to say. 
In this conference that closed last night there was a resolution introduced. I 
can not just quote it now. I read it a couple of times, however. In a way it 
asks for just such consideration as this, with the ultimate hope of in some 
way stabilizing the credit of the fanner by guaranteeing to him a minimum 
price. We have the prece<lent iii other business. We have it in that oi* 
farming during the war. Just one more thought, then I am through. 

Mr. Sykes, and myself, believe — I believe all of us — I don't know whether 
^Mr. Hunt does or not. But, however, after the minimum price had been re- 
moved the price of hogs went to the highest peak, after the removal of the 
Government guaranty of minimum price that was fixed, and that price was 
never broken until it was done by a set determination on the part of certain 
interests to break it. I would not say that our Government assisted inten- 
tionally, but they threw a great amount of meat and pork on the market 
just at that psychological time. But I don't believe that the matter of guaran- 
teeing a minimum price would do anything more for the industrial life of this 
Nation than to establish a fair return to the farmer on his investment and 
for his labor. I believe that the law of supply and demand, after that price 
lias been determined, based on the cost of production, would take care of the 
rest, and I think that the history of the periods through which we have just 
passed of price guaranteeing will certainly bear that out. 

As to the matter of crop restriction, let me say this: The farmer can not 
restrict his acreage at the present time. He might do it. however, if he was 
guaranteed a minimum price. If he had some has s to work from he might per- 
haps restrict his acreitge intelligently. But at the present time the farmer is 
in the condition that on every acre that he farms he has got to make up to the 
fullest extent. His necessities, his debts, compel him to do that. 

I agree thoroughy with the gentleman and the chairman in ther discussion of 
that question. I think that by fixing a price you can regulate the proper acreage 
perfectly without any other effort but that. 

The Chaibman. Before you close I would like to ask you about transportation 
charges. That, according to my idea, while not the only thing, *s one of the 
important elements that enter into this difficulty that we are confronted with. 
Have you any recommendations in regard to what, if anyhing, could be done in 
regard to freight rates? 

^Ir. Reno. I would have mentioned that had I known it was pertinent to 
this investigation. 

The Chairman. According to my idea, it is pertinent. You speak of the 
depleting of the farmers' capital, which is true. One of the things, as I look 
at it, that depletes it is that he has to pay so much freight on his products in 
order to get them to the place where they can be sold. It all comes out of 
him, even the freight. 

Mr. Reno. I think that I thoroughly agree, ^Ir. Chairman, with that part 
of the resolution that wiis passed by this conference, that the freight rates be 
reduced to the same level as just after the war. I do not now recall the 
date that vras set in that resolution. 

Mr. Sykes. August 22. 

Mr. Reno. That is right. That is as far as I would care to go. We all 
Jisree that freight rates is one of the distinct factors in this thing. Some of 
lis disagree on how it should be reduced. Some of us think the best way is 
lo take some of the water cmt of the capitalization. I would not care to go 
into any d'scussion of that at this time. 

The Chairman. Is that all that you have to .say? 

Mr. Reno. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. SYKES, PRESIDENT CORN BELT MEAT 
PRODUCERS' ASSOCIATION, IDA GROVE, IOWA. 

The Chairman. Give your name and occupation and residence to the re- 
Porter. 

Mr. Sykes. A. Sykes. Ida Grove, Iowa ; farmer and live-stock dealer and 
pivsident of the Corn Belt Meat Producers' Association. 

^Ir. Chairman, I have not come here with any well-defined ideas of my 
^wa concerning this matter.* I was inviteil to appear before this committee. 
" liat I have to say will probably be in a sort of a rambling form, and so far 
»s talking to the bill is concerned, I would not attempt to support it, be- 
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nn^ ifrSiKT. All rishf, 
Mr, OiTK*. If. a* a mttrer af fa'rC trt* tried to stabilize prices on corn <»::- 
»l.'.*Ti:n7 t,iJ*»^ tluin t!,t- n/trrnal filler-, thp lenilPO<T wontd lie to decrea*' 
t**'\.:.^ -st.i'ri WMilrt. '(f MinTM-. rler-rpaw the mippl)' of live stock, aod tha: 
■'-•■.u: fi»- rHl«-tMl in a liizh»-r [rrii-»>. A"" a eeneral proportion there is a rrfativs 
t^iKifV ttjf- jiri«» 'rf iirm arr'l tli*- jirif-e of live stocb, althoogb it is not alwaj? 

Tim CBAtniAV. WrtI, (t wmld alv-affl he posftire nnless It was interfer*-: 
*.'h? It i* a law that vnilil lip [uMilive and operate always, would It noc oc- 
t»» It WM IntM^end with bj aome artllkrtal meaDS? 

Mr (rsK^. V<^ *ir. 

111*^ Chmkma'^- U in «iini*ihlns like the law of snpply aod demand; it woul-! 
afwar* work if nobody interfered wltb it. 

Mr. I'nr.i. Ht- <-allHl arrentlon tn the fnrt that he fed 65-cent rom to 4-ceaT 
trntoi. Jn*l at firipwmt that bnUn<« in in favor of the feeder? 

Mr, WTxcjt. y»«: It l», <in h'woi 

Mr, Omat. Ton are K^tinf aboot 60 cents for your bogsl 

Mr. Stkeh. Tea, idr, 

Mr. <>wr.». Hut uvfr a werit-ti of yearn tbat relation, yoti will And, does exlK. 
T'ni will Bud that Iht-re li n very decided relation between IWe Stock anil 
com, 

KMifltirr MiN,»KV. I tliink tbnt i« qjilte tme in ordinary times, bnt do yo'i 
think If rlmlmble fi dw-renw th<' (|iinntlty of live stock by Increasing the 
•-■(<» ;f corn? 

Mr. OwK^. Of conrM'. fi^nklj*, I am not particularly Interested it) Qie price 
of cMiile. Af-i-orilini; tn the old sayint:. you can not make a yearling steer unless 
Mrmehily kMh litmy with (-nttle inMteail «f K<'lting out of cattle. 

Ttif i'nAiKMJi^. I think, Mr. Owen, from the question of Senator McN'ary, 
llierf in prohnMy a little nilHiinderstanding among those who advocate the 
HxInK Iff a nilniimim r"l<'*'. They do It at least on the theory and belief tbat 
it will Htahiii^se the marktt and prevent a loss. They are not interested in 
iiiMhJne it hitther, hut they want to keep the fellow who produ(«s it from suffpr 
liiK a loKN, Whether that will work or not is another question. It may be 
wrotiK. but that at leant in tbelr theory. I 

Senator McNary. Well, I accept that, 

Mr. OwKN. The tendency is when wo lose a thing to go back where we lost \ 
It. Thin <-omUry lost Us prosperity when we had no control of live stocl; 
prices In this country. The price became ao low that thei^ was no loncer 
a pomlblllty of the farmer buying anything, and that Is reflected in every In- 
dnatry in the country, and it hoa hurt. There Is no question about that If 
you paralyze the purchasing power of half of all the people in this country, or 
half of the buyers in the world, there U only one thing that you can do. That 
It, of courie, a serlona question before thlB country. That is the reason whr 
We And it all over the country. We never had such a case In the Nation beforp. 

I dnn't dee a chanci^ for prosperity to come back unless the farmer can get 
better prices. Now, how is he going to get better prices under present condi- 
tions ami present freight rates? Is It advisable that we let it run along as It 
In, or Nliould something be done to bring agriculture back so that at least 
they win get wimetbing beyond the cost of production; so that they can buy 
machinery and bny everything else that they need that are now necessities oit 
life, wlili'h they can not buy now In a good many of the States. 
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Mr. Sykes. There is just one matter that slippe<l my mind, Mr. Chairman, 
and that was tJie protest against onr prevailing high cost of transiwrtation. 
Of course there is not any question but what it is a great handicap to the 
farmers, and I liave been lieartily in accord with the resolution that calletl 
for the expunging of the recent 35 per cent rate advance that was made under 
Ex parte 74. I think that it should be taken immediately off, and that we 
sliould go back at least to our war basis of freight rates, if not beyond that. 

And then there is one more point, and that is this, that the present un- 
balanced parity between the price of hogs and corn is going to create a condition 
in this country, if it is not remedied, that in jwssibly another year the hog 
man is going to be just where tJie corn man is now. and the corn man may 
be where the hog man is, because there is going to be an overproduction of 
hogs in this country. There is not any question about that, because hogs are 
profitable, and hogs and hens are the only things that are profitable on the 
farm at the present time. They are the only things that are making the 
fanners any money, and those are the things that all of the farmers are turning 
U\ So, unless something is done to bring up the price of this corn, of course, 
they are all going to try to raise hogs, and the result will be that hogs will 
be way below the cost of production, and com may be beyond that. For that 
reason I tliink there should be especially some move made to try to balance 
up these two staple articles of farm production. 

Senator McNaby. That is an interesting theory. Of course, you can main- 
tain a relation between two commodities whose price is guaranteed, but if 
I can put out a crop of corn, knowing that the Government will save me from 
loss and perhaps give me a profit, why should I go to raising those products 
where I know there will be a loss? Would not the tendency be to go to the 
products that are guaranteed against loss? 

Mr. Sykes. I don't think so. That was not true during the war. The 
fanners kept right on raising com, and kept right on raising hogs. 

Senator McNary. That was true because they all had a very unusual price. 
All agricultural products were in demand. We were shipping thousands and 
thousands of tons of our agricultural products abroad. Here we are dealing 
with a surplus. 

Mr. Sykes. But, Senator McNary, please remember this, that at the time 
Mr. Hoover fixed a tentative price on hogs at $15 as an average, com was 
selling from 75 cents to 80 cents in the country. 

Senator McNary. I don't see any comparison between hogs and corn. I-.et 
me ask you this question. Oats to-day are selling around 25 cents a bushel? 

Mr. Sykes. Yes, sir: in the country. 

Senator McNary. Why should I raise oats at 25 and 30 cents a bushel 
when I know the Government would pay me a price for wheat and corn that 
would insure me against loss, and possibly give me a profit? Who is going 
to raise oats or barley or rye or potatoes or onions or other vegetables, and 
who is going to cultivate and spray their peach orchard**, their apple orchards, 
or their pear orchards when they can not sell their products, when the Govern- 
ment is going to stabilize other products? 

The Chairman. If that were true, the first thing I would do if the Govern- 
ment stabilized wheat, I would go to raising com. knowing that everybody 
was going to raise wheat, and I would make a profit out of my com crop. 
That wonld regulate itself every year. Corn would go out of sight if they 
would all do that. You couldn't get it. 

Senator Goodixg. Corn is one of the proilucts that would be guaranteed. 

The Chairman. Assuming that com would not be guaranteed. 

Senator Gooding. I know, but you are assuming a condition that is specified 
in this bill. 

The Chairman. Assuming that we would not guarantee com under this bill. 
Well, take oats. 

Senator Gooding. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then I would go to raising oats if everybody else was going 
to raise wheat and corn, and I would get a b'g price for my oats. 

Mr. Sykes. That is just what I was going to say, that oats would advance 
way beyond what the crop was worth. 

The Chairman. If everybody else was raising some other commodity, the 
price of that commodity is going to go up. 

Mr. Sykes. We had a sample of that while w^heat was guaranteed. Oats 
went up to 90 cents a bushel in the country while we had a guaranteed price 
on wheat, because the people, as you say. were rais'ng less oats and more wheat. 
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Senator McNary. Then here is the otber dilemma : Who pays for this grain 
surplus that we have if we have a lot of people raising wheat in addition to 
that which we consume? Does it fall upon the public, the consumer, or ttw 
taxpayer? Who pays for it? If the Government finds itself with a Jiuniiml 
and fifty mfllloD dollars worth of wheat to carry over to the next crop, n 
pays for It? 

Mr. Sykes. I think the taxpayers would pay for it. Senator McNary. 

Senator McNaby. Would not the consumer pay hia ahare? 

Mr. Sykes. I think he should pay for tt, because the farmer — the produce) 
has certainly borne his share of it during the last two years. 

The Chaibman. There is no doubt about that. The taxpayer would have 
pay tt. The theory of those who back that up la that the next year wbeo 
the guaranty would be put down lower they would ^eH that and probably matf. 
as the Grain Corporation did during the war, several million dollars, and tliai 
would be paid over to the Treasury and the taxpayer would Ret something for 
nothing. One hand would wash the other in the end. Tbe Wheat Corporation 
made a profit of $50,000,000. 

Mr. SvKEs. That came out of the producer. 

The Chairman. That came out of the farmer. The farmer produced everr 
bushel of it. 

Senator McNary. That was not profit. 

The Chaibuan. Yes; that was profit 

Senator McNabt. When you take a dollar out of my pocket and then give ii 
back to m,e I don't see how I am mak'ug a dollar's profit. 

The Chaibuan. They didn't give it back. They haven't given it back yet, 

Mr. Stkes. On top of that we lost $5,000,000, in addition to that $50,000,OW 
they took from us during the war period. 

Senator Habreld. 'You were speaking about oats Just now? 

Mr. Sykes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Habbbld. The commission during tbe war had authority to fls prices, 
didn't it? 

Mr. Sykes. Yes, sir; Mr, Hoover did. 

S«iator Habkeild. Would a commission under this bill have any greater 
power than that commission bad? 

Mr. SiKEs. No, air. 

Senator Habreld. Yet he was unable to maintain his guaranteed price <* 
hogs. They made the guaranty there of $15 a hundred. 

The Chaibuan. Of course, that was not a parallel to this bill. Mr. Hoover I 
had no legislative authority. I 

Senator Habreld. I was just wondering how you could frame legislation. 

The Chaieman. That was not by legislative act. ' 

Senator Habbeld. We can not by legislation flic a price on everything. H 
we are going to have price fixing it must be by administrative authority. 

The CHAiRUAn. Yes: but. Senator, that power to fix It will be given by stat- 
ute. There was not any such power given to Mr. Hoover. He controlled thai 
by virtue of the fact that he had control over tbe buyer. He bad not any legls- , 
latlve authority to do that. | 

Senator Habbrlq. Your chief argument is that this bill itself, if It is pnssed. 
will fix the price of wheat and corn and it will not fall below that, yet Mr. 
Hoover guaranteed the price on hogs, and It went below that guaranteed prlre. 

Mr. Stkes. It didn't when he went about it in a businesslike way and \\«* 
up the fellow that was buying the meat, but prior to the time he did thnt, ol 
course, they saw an opportunity to make a lot of money and to buy a lot «' 
cheap meat, and the packers taw an opportunity to buy a lot of cheap tioS^ 
and they broke over; but when he tied up the three elements, the producer, the 
manufacturer, and the buyer, the thing went off without any trouble. 

Senator Habreld. That is just the point He didn't hold the price of hop 
up in that instance. 

Mr. Sykes. He would ha^e :f the other fellow had stood by his contract. 

The Chaibuan. Would he not have held it up If there had been a stat^i'' 
providing for the purchase of that meat by the Government? 

Mr. Sykes. Absolutely. 

The Chaibuan. That is the difference between that proposition and the om 
that we have here. 

Mr. Sykbs. You see Mr. Hoover was dealing, of course, with the forei?" i 
buyers entirely. i 

The Chaibuan. He could not buy hogs. 

Mr. Sykes. He could not buy them. | 
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The Chairman. Mr. Hoover did not have authority to buy a pound of meat. 
Mr. Sykes. No, sir ; it all had to be bought by tlie foreign buyers. 
Senator Harreld. You say he did not have autliority. Then there was no 
liaranty, as a matter of fact, was tliere? If he didn't have the authority to 
nake a guaranty, there was no guaranty. 
Mr. Sykes. There was no guaranty. 

Senator Gooding. There was an agreement and that was not carried out. 
l.ater there was an agreement that was lived up to, and the price was main- 
aine'd after that. 

Senator Hakkeu). What I am trying to find out is on what you base your 
>olief that this guaranteed price will keep the price up unless the Govern- 
nent buys the wheat. 
Mr. Sykes. Of course. I Ivuow that was true in regard to wheat. 
Senator Hariuci.d. I am (mly cithig the fact tliat it did not l^eep the price up 
n that particular instance. 
INIr. Sykes. In this particular instance I refer to, it didn't. 
The Chairman. The guaranty will not do any good if it does not have the 
effect of keeping up the price. If it does not keep up the price, of course, it 
won't hurt anybody. We might pass the law and it would not do any good, 
if that is true. 

Senator Gooding. We Iiave a .serious condition that we have to meet by 
legislation. Now will it work out in results? That is what we are tiying 
to find out. 

Senator Harreld. What I am trying to do is to get him to explain why Mr. 
Hoover's guarantee did not A\ork out as lie says this guarantee. will work out. 
The Chairman. I haven't any right to defend the witness, but you are not 
putting a parallel proposition to him. There was no statutory guarantee such 
as this bill proposes in regards to hogs. There was not any guarantee of the 
hog price. 

Senator Harreld. I asked him if the Hoover commission had power to make 
that price, and he said they did. 

Mr. Sykes. Of course, I am not familiar enough with the legislation or the 
l)ower that Air. Hoover had to answer that question. We took it as a 
guaranteed price. 

Senator Harreld. I was going on your statement that he had authority to 
make it. 

Senator Gooding. He did fix the price of wheat and it stayed fixed. 
The Chairman. It stayed fixe<l because we authorized the purchase of any- 
thing that went under that. That is the way they propose to fix this. 
Mr. Sykes. But you didn't do that, as I understand it, with hogs. 
The Chairman. We did not do that with hogs. Whether it is right or wrong 
is another question, but there is no doubt if a man stands ready to buy all the 
wheat that is sold at a dollar a bushel and has money enough to buy it the 
price will be a dollar a bushel. At least it will not go below that. There is 
no question about that. 
Mr. Sykes. None at all. 

The (Chairman. Of course, if we giuirantee the price of a thing, we must 
stand ready to buy it. 

Senator Harreld. I am talking about the assertion that the Government 
fixing the price would not involve the (Government in an obligation to buy the 
wheat and buy the corn. 
The Chairman. Of course, that is another question. 

Senator Harreld. I am directing my questions to that phase of the argu- 
ment. 
Mr. Sykes. I did not make any such statement as that. 
The Chairman. Is Mr. Lyon here? 

Mr. Lyon. ^It. Chairman, I expect to be here next week, and I understand 
there are some others who want to get away. 
The Chairman. Very well. Is Mr. Hunt here? 

STATEMENT OF MB. C. W. HUNT, PRESIDENT EABM BUREAU 

FEDERATION, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Senator McNary. State jour name. 

Mr. Hunt. C. W. Hunt. 

Senator McNary. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Hunt. I am president of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

92197—22 6 
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R«>Da(nr McNabt. Hare you read the «i)-<«lled Ladd Mil? 

Mr. Hc:tt. Tea, sir: hurriedly. 

Senator McN.^KT. Yon are familiar with tlie general Ideas that arv em- 
bodied in the bill? 

Sir. HujJT. I think so. 

Senator McNaby. Do you dt^lre to make a s^tatenient to the conuulttee (tm- 
ceming this bill, its practicability or workability? 

Bfr. Ht*xt. I don't know that I hare any desire to mabe any statement. I 
don't desire to defend tbe bill. I am not convinced that a guaranteed price i* 
a good tbini: for this country at this time. I do know, however, that thf 
serious condition of the farmers of the com belt and a iar^ part of ihf 
United Slates calls for emergency remedy of some kind to cure the situntioa 

Senator McXaiy. Have you any remedy to suggest. Mr. Hunt? 

Jlr. HrsT. Well, the only desire that I iiad to come before the committrt 
was to RUKgeKt an emer^M? renie<ly. I don't know tbat it is $onnd. I don'i 
know that it will bring alKiut the remedy, but I think tt is the only thing thai 
I have thouffht of. 

Senator McXabt. All rigbt. T.«t us bare it. 

Mr. HVST. It might bring sM>n»e results. I mean Immediate results. Every- 
body agrees tbat unless the fanner can get a better price for his produrt^ 
that are grown on these famin they are going to go bankrupt. 

Senator Goodiso. Going to go? Why don't you say he is already bankrupt: 
can't redeem himself? 

Mr. Hint. He is hanknipt, but tbey have not all found it out yet. 

Senator McNabt. He has not ncknowlnlged it? 

Senator Goooiso. They are all bankrupt In my country. 

Mr. Hunt. Ton are not bit any harder than the farmers of Iowa. The 
Hituation of the farmers to-day is actually tbat 75 per ivnt of the banks nn 
bankrupt, and also the farmers. 

Senator SIcXabt. What is your remwiy. Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. HCNT. The only remedy for Iowa Is to get rid of the surplus corn. W* 
have, out In Iowa, carried over from last year, something like between sistt 
and eighty million bushels. 

Senator SfcNABy^ How do you propose to ilo that practically? 

Mr. HcNT. The only way to get rid of it Is to ship it out to some of tlio* 
people in Europe that are starving and want it. 

Senator SIcXabt. You want the Government to buy It and ship it to them? 

Mr. Hunt. I thlnlt the fiovernnient ndght <lo that, but that is not whnt 1 
am proposing. I am proposing that we refund this foreign debt; that n cniii' 
mission be authorized to cancel interest due from any country that will bw 
agricultural products In this country. 

Senator McXaby. Well, you mean to i?<)nvert the Interest into agricultural 

Mr. Hunt. Tes, sir. 

Senator McXaht. So you would forgive them their paying the cash or offir- 
ing security If tliey would buy our surplus agricultural products? 

Mr. Hunt. Of course, tbat works to the advantage of the Government. I 
think we would be justified in doing that. 

Senator McXaby. Now, returning to this hill, do you belleie In flxing a mini- 
mum price on the four staple agricidtural products proposed In the Ladd h'l" 

Mr. Hunt. I am not convinced that the bill would be practicable. I don! 
know but what you ndght get in a worse condition financially than you wpuU 
6e by buying this surplus and getting it out of the way. 

The Chaimman. Your idea is that the foreign Governments take farm prt"!- 
nets and pay for them at tlie market price and tbat we would forgive their 
Interest ? 

Mr. Hunt. That Is my Idea, as an emergency measure. 

The Chairman. But If they didn't \>ny the interest because they liaven'l ii* 
the money, then they couldn't perform the other operation. 

Mr. Hunt. I understand that England has already paid J40O,0OO,O0O. 

The Omaikmas. Yes; several countries have paid some of the interest. 

Senator Goomso. All those countries have their colonies, and they niu*' 
leave their markets open. They could not close their markets to their out) 
colonies. I 

Senator Harkelu. As a matter of fact, England will not purchase anyiW"! 
from anybody else except that which she can not get from her own colonl'* 
rnd from Australia. 
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Mr. Hunt. Of course, I feel that the Government can afford to take a little 
hance on the farmer at the present time. If the farmers fall, everybody else 
s involved, and the farmers are starting to fall now. Unless we get some re- 
ief very soon, there will be all kinds of grief. 

Senator Gooding. Why do you grow so much corn? Can't you grow sorae- 
hing else besides corn? Can't you grow flax in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Senator Gooding. They can grow flax in North Dakota, and they can grow 
lemp in North Dakota. 

Mr. Hunt. There is not any of either grown in Iowa. 

Senator Gooding. Why don't we produce other crops in this country? We 
leed not have any open competition in this country, but we can go ahead and 
woduce flax and hemp and everything that we need in this country, and we 
v'ould not have a surplus of corn and a surplus of wheat. 

Mr. Hunt. That is a matter that would take a long time to work out in this 
)resent situation. 

Senator Gooding. I agi'ee that that will take time. I have no doubt about 
hat. But that is w'hat you finally have to do if you are going to stabilize 
igriculture in this country at all. 

Mr. Hunt. If you are going into that, that is a question of protecting the 
igi'icultural products of the United States against Argentina and other coun- 
ries. If you are going to put a wall around the United States I would not 
object to your doing it, so far as that is concerned. You must equalize our 
igricultural products ; raise more sheep in Iowa and in the United States. 

Senator Gooding. You would if you made a profit. The farmer will do any- 
hing that is profitable. 

Mr. Hunt. He runs wild after anything. He will grow potatoes or anything 
hat he can make a profit out of. 

The Chairman. The trouble is they all go after the thing that is profitable. 

Senator Gooding. He will grow anything that is profitable. Take away a 
liillion acres of land to produce sheep, another .million to produce enough flax 
50 that we will become self-sustaining, and you won't have any surplus wool or 
uiy surplus corn or any surplus wheat. We only liave ^ per cent surplus now. 
That is easy to dispose of if we had some intelligent direction of agi'icultural 
products of this country, which we have never had. That is the way you can 
reach this thing. But I agi'ee with you thoroughly that we have a condition 
:^onfronting America that can not come back until agriculture comes ba^k. 
People who are organized, organized labor, which stands up and is able to force 
its denmnds on the public, is getting bigger pay than they ever had before, be- 
[^ause they are buying cheaper. Wages in some lines have not been reduced 
at all where they have strong organization. That is true of some of your trusts 
in this country. They have not reduced much, and they are on a profitable 
basis. Is agi'iculture going to organize to do something for themselves? 

Mr. Hunt. Labor has been organized for 30 or 40 years. These other in- 
flustries have been organized for a great many years. Agriculture, so far as 
organization is concerned, is only three years old. 

I think vi'e could get relief from the situation if we would take this surplus 
corn and didn't do anything else with it but take it out in the ocean and drop it. 

Senator Gooding. They are burning it out in Iowa, are they not? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. Of course, I am not advocating that. 

Senator Gooding. You want us to find a remedy to save the life of the 
c-ountry? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir; and you will have to find it quickly or else the patient 
v\'ill be dead. 

Senator Gooding. I agree with you, there is not a ray of light for agricul- 
tnre at the present time. You are only as well, off as you are to-day because 
Russia has gone to pieces, has been demoralized, and without a government 
at all. At one time a great feeder of the people of the world, she now has 
to be fed. I think we have got a mighty serious condition confronting the 
countrj\ and I don't think it is fully realized. I don't think there is any 
doubt about that. 

Mr. Hunt. I think deflation had a lot to do with that. 

Senator Gooding. The question comes, What are we going to do in order to 
save the country? 

The Chaikman. Is that all, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. I have nothing further to offer. 
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Senator McXaby. Will you iiiak*' a brief statement. Mr. Spenee, tu this tiill? 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Cliairmaii, I aui nut absolutely certain that thJR bill would 
meet the rondition entirely, but I do believe it would help. I think there is 
lot more that would have to lie <loue. Deftution, I tlilnk, Ik the main cav 
of our troublex. Either the land liank or Federal reserve bank should t 
lised in some way so that farmers tould get ahead. That is essential alN> 
Put a farmer or sonie one who understands the farming conditions on 
board and they would not make the same mistakes. They are multiiilyin: 
the farmer's deirt, adding to his taxes, and they tell ua he has not any more 
credit, and he hasn't, because they have cut off the value of bis assets. Then, 
after that wan done something eli<e should be done. The profiteer should be 
attended to, hecaufle if he is allowed to put Up liis prices according to tlii> 
lu'osjierlty that the farmer has iiiot, you are not doing anything. The farmers 
will get just the same eventually.. 

One of my neighbors took a cowhide into town and got S1.40 for it. 
wanted to buy harness, and the cheapest harness he could get they asked ?IV> 
fur. It would take 60 cowhides to buy that harness. There wasn't 
fi'elKht in it. It was not shipped by rail, so it is not all freiglit rates, either 

The Chairman. Wliat is your idea about freight rates? Have yon got aiii 
MUgeestlon to make a-^ to what sliouhl he done? 

Mr. SiiiNCE. Yes. I sueeest that freight I'ates be cut down about equal ti 
wliHt they were before that 35 per cent raise, and I would suggest that \bf 
laboring men or the wage earners that are getting the highest rate could h 
cut a little, but that the cut shonid begin at the top. I mean that the presi- 
dents of the railroads, for example, that are getting 580,000 or $90,000 a , 
should be cut down first. 

The Chairman. Don't yini l)elieve that the cot in wages and in freight r 
shonid all come at the same time? 

Mr. Spenck. Yea. sir. 

The Chairman. You think that is wliat we need? 

Sir, Spence. Here is another proposition we must take into consideration 
The railroads are up against the proposition that the uuto busses and truck' 
are taking a lot of their best-paying trafflc away from them. If we are goinp 
to garantee tJieni a fair return on that old business and their old capitalization, 
we are going to he up agaln-it It eternally. 

The Chairman. Is not this true, that one of the reasons why they have h 
a whole lot of that traffic Is because they have liad their rates so high thai 
thei'e was an inducement to the truck people to come in and take the business^ 

Mr. Spemce. Absolutely. It is their own fault. And that is why there a 
so niauy men Idle, because they have not gone after tlie business in a business- 
like way, Apporently they don't care. 

The CiiAiBMAN. In other w'ords, the railroads can bankrupt themselves 
charging too high rates. Just as quick as anybody? 

Sir. Spence, If it was done with the delilierate intention of bankrupting tUt 
railroads, by making it unprotltahle to ship, or to use as a cluh over the luboriDi: 
men. they could not have <lone any Iwtter than tliey are doing. 

Senator Gooiung. It takes courage to settle this question. There is not aus 
doubt about that in my mind. I think a reduction of freight rates will mean 
a reduction in the cost of living for railroads, and they can afford to take,' 
reduction. I agree with you thoroughly It ought to start from tlie top. In 
that way we can begin to get relief. We can not get much relief in Oregon anil 
Idaho without a reduction In freight rates. 

Ml-, Spence. The statement was made yesterday in the conference that tlie 
average salary received by the railroad men was $1,620. If I am correctly in- 
formed, that iricluiles the salaries of all the officers. I have railroaded soti 
and the man that Is receiving $1,620 at present prices and maintaining t 
homes, one at each end of the run. which he practically does, is not getting ndi 
very fast, either, 

Seniitor GooniNO. He is getting a lot more than the farmer is getting for liL' 
work and his investment at the same time. Is be not? 

Mr, Spence. I guess so. 

Senator (Joodinh. There is no douht about tliat. You know he is getting a 
more than the man on the farm Is getting. 
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Senator McNary. Has there been a very great decrease in farm wages in the 
last two years? 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir; quite a large decrease. I know this last year it was 
down. It came down pretty well. The great difficulty with that, though, is 
that the fanners have not been hiring. They have been. doing their work 
themselves. 

The Chairman. You people are engaged in fruit raising to quite an extent, 
I judge. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Members of your union are fruit raisers? 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir ; members of the grange are fruit raisers. We have prac- 
tically three countries there. 

The Chairman. Depending on which side of the mountains they are in. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give us an idea, if you can, when we buy 
apples, for instance, here in Washington, coming from your country, as we do 
very often, how much of it is freight and how much of it goes to the commis- 
sion man and how much of it goes to the producer. 

Mr. Spence. I would rather you would ask Mr. Lewis that question. 

Senator McNary. He is manager of the Cooperative Fruit Growers' Asso- 
ciation. 

The Chairman. Were you through, Mr. Spence? 

Mr. Spence. I think so, unless you have some questions to ask. 

STATEMENT OF MB. C. I. LEWIS, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
OREGON COOPERATIVE FRUIT GROWERS' ASSOCIATION, BAKER 
CITY, OREG. 

Mr. Lewis. I have figures in my room, at the New Ebbitt Hotel, of the entire 
shipment this year from our valley, of pears and two of our big lines of apples, 
which will give you exactly, on our entire tonnage, what our growers got on the 
gross or the net and the proportion of freight. 

If you take the gross sales of the average this year, the railroads got about 
46 per cent. If you take the proportion which the growers actually got and 
compare it with what the railroads got, the railroad got 193 per cent and 170 
per cent of that total money. 

Senator McNary. I don't get that. 

Senator Gooding. How much less did the farmer get than nothing? 

Mr. Lewis. The railroad gets more than a 50-50 break with the grower. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Mr. Lewis. We pay the railroads more money than we pay our growers. 

The Chaibman. That is what I am getting at. 

Senator McNaey. Speaking of "we," you are referring to the Cooperative 
Fruit Growers' Association, which handles the fruit? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. I can give you those figures. 

The Chairman. I would like to have them go into the record. 

Mr. Lewis. I will submit them. The items run something like this : Say we 
sold, if I remember right, one lot of fruit, $140,000 w^orth, and the producers 
got actually about $30,000. 

Senator McNary. The railroads got 46 per cent? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. On your gross sales. 

The Chairman. The railroads get 46 per cent. That is what I am getting at. 
They take the 46 per cent. How much does the commission man take? 

Mr. Lewis. The commission is comparatively low. We pay about 5 cents a 
box. 

The Chairman. Can you give it to us on a percentage basis? 

Mr. Lewis. It is about 1 per cent. It is very small. 

The Chairman. Is that all it costs? 

Mr. Lewis. That is all the wholesaler gets. 

The Chairman. That 1 per cent pays from the producer to the consumer? 

Mr. Lewis. That pays at the sales end, at this end of the game. 

The Chairman. How far does that take the fruit? 

Mr. Lewis. Our own sales cost and organization and everything is 6 per cent. 

The Chairman. I am trying to account for 100 per cent now. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 
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The OuAiBMAN. I wieh you would give it to nie. Porty-six per cent to I 
railroads; to the grower how much? How mucli does he get, now? \Vt 
per cent doea he get? 

Mr. Lewis. I would have to look over my figures. 

The Chairman. I thought maybe you had that in mind. Work that out a 
give It to the reporter. 

Mr. Lewis, I will give the whole thing to you. I have it down to tlie lioi 

The Chairman. I would Mke you to tul;e your fiuit grower on a 100 iwr « 
basis all the way through. 

Mr. Lewis. This year the apple situation was peculiar, and we thank heii\ 
for it. The West had all the apples. We had about 44,000 acres. We ilid 
have anyone to com[iete with. If we had, it would have been a calamity. 

Senator Ooodimg. With your freight rates on the Pacific as they were 1; 
year, 35 per cent increase, would you have been able to ship your apples nt n 

Mr. Lewis. No ; we got less mi>ney for apples this year than we did lusi 

Tile Chairmam. That means, Mr. Lewis, that while the consumer was it 
log a highest price in liistory for his apples, you were getting the lowest itrii 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, I will give you an example of that. The average oii| 
pack of Oregon will bring us 1} cents, out of which we must take all |iai 
iug charges, all sales chaises, and all growing charges — a cent and a liaK 

The Chaibuan. A cent and a half an apple? 

Mr. Lewis, Yes, sir. 

Senator McNaby, That is abont 96 to the bushel? 

Jlr. Lewis. They will run 64 to 200 to the bushel. Let me say, an average 
about 150. I was Just making a tour down to Te^cas and New Orleans a 
through there, going to some places where I sold some of those apples, aiu 
found those same apples retailing at from 10 to 12 cents apiece. The f» 
apples I sold for a cent and a half you are paying 10 or 12 cents for. I a 
30 or 40 cars in this City. I have been going around to the fruit stands lit 
and jo« can't buy these same apples for less tlian 10 cents. 

Senator GooniNo. You follow that apple up to the consumer, and find out li' 
many hands it goes through; what the wholesaler chai'gea to the retailer, ivl 
tlie retailer gets, and the fellow who sells them on the stand. Have you got 
that information together? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir ; I can submit it for you. 

The Chaibuan. 1 am not wanting to trace it to the man who sells it al 
stand to the fellow who buys it to eat, but I am trying to trace it to the lu 
that buys it at the store and uses It. 

Senator Goodino. I would like to have a complete statement. 

Mr. Lewis. Referring to tills other matter that you are discussing, as a fn 
oi^anization, of course, we are not asking for the fixing of prices or anytlii 
like that, but we have found this situation this year, that where we have foruifi 
been able to sell fresh fruit, canned fruits and dried fruits In large quantities 
the Middle West, the agriculturalists have been doing no business at all. 

Senator McNaby. He has not got the money to buy. 

Mr. Lewis. He has uot got the money to buy, and our only salvation is tli 
our crop lias been light and that the East had no crop of apples. That has bf 
our only salvation. 

Senator Gooihng. That is true of potatoes, too. 

Mr. Lewis. If it had not been for that situation there would have been a c 
lapse of our industry in the Northwest. Take the State of Iowa. It Is one 
our best markets, and Oklahoma a year ago. We sold dried fruits and fr* 
apples. We can do practically nothing there this year. They simply lell i 
" We haven't the money to buy with. We can not buy it." And they are i 
buying it. The situation in that respect, it looks to me aa if it was getting wot 
all the time. 

(At 12 o'clock noon the committee adjourned until 10.30 o'clock a. m. Tueai* 
January 31, 1922.) 
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United States Senate, 
Committee on Aqbiculture and Fobestby, 

Washmffton, D. C. 

The committee met pursuant to call at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 112, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George W. Norris presiding. 

Present: Senators Norris, Harreld, ^IcNary, Capper, Gooding, Ladd, Heflln, 
and Caraway. 

The Chairman. Let us come to order. We will go ahead with this case, 
although we will probably have to adjourn at 11 o'clock. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM H. LTON, OF SIOUX FALLS, S. BAK. 

Mr. Lyon. My name is William H. Lyon, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. I am a 
lawyer, and have been in attendance here as a delegate to the agricultural 
conference. I might say, by way of parenthesis, that I do not represent any 
organization of any kind or character, and I am here at my sole cost and 
expense. But I am very deeply interested in agriculture. 

Some of you gentlemen may remember that I appeared before this committee 
in December, 1920, and presented to your honorable body the proposition for 
stabilizing the price of farm products. It received apparently favorable con- 
sideration by some of the members, but not of the entire committee. 

I do not think that any member at this time, by referring to the agri- 
cultural tragedy of the past year, would be unwilling to say that if that bill 
had been passed at that time that present conditions would have been im- 
mensely improved. I am not blaming the committee for lack of interest, as 
in my own State, when I first submitted this matter to our people, it was 
regarded as a Utopian dream, and when I introduced in the house of repre- 
sentatives of our State a memorial asking Congress to stabilize the price of 
farm products, while it received unanimous support, it was adopted, I am 
frank to say, largely as a matter of personal friendship. 

Since that time, however, a great change has taken place. The bankers and 
leading business men of our State have come out in published interviews in 
favor of the stabilization plan. Numerous meetings of chambers of commerce 
and commercial clubs and other organizations have approved the measure and 
sentiment has developed tremendously in its behalf. 

A short time since the State convention of the South Dakota Cooperative 
Grain Dealers was held at Huron, embracing a membership of 400 or 500 
grain dealers of the State, and they unanimously indorsed the stabilization plan 
as embraced in the Christopherson bill. 

Mr. Young yesterday stated before the House Committee on Agriculture 
that he had received a petition signed by 254 people from a single community 
in North Dakota in favor of the passage of the Christopherson bill. 

Senator McNary. Is that the same as Senator Ladd's bill? 

Senator Ladd. It is somewhat different. 

Mr. liYON. The Christopherson bill — H. R. 7735 — was introduced July 12 last 
by Congressman C. A. Christopherson, from South Dakota. 

The State proposal meetings, as we call them, commonly known as State con- 
ventions, were held at Pierre on the 6th of December last by each of the three 
political parties, as required by law. The Democrats gave the proposition a 
partial approval, but the Non-Partisan League indorsed the plan, except that 
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instead of the stnblllziii;; comiiilasinn iiroviiled for lu tlie Clirtstopherson bill they 
iuhoeatetl a revival of the United States Grain Corporation through whicii 
lite plan niight function. 

The Hepublican plafforni raiiiinittee i-e|Mnted the ^^tabilb.ntiun plank to tlie 
convention in the following fonn : . I 

"A bill Inoorporating tbe Ljon plan has been iiitrwlnced by Congressman 
Cliristopberson. Our entire tltacKHtinn in Conj/i-eas is IntenseH- IntereEitPil In I 
I>ring1iig about tlie final unci most bcnetlpfal plan of prowdure. We believe ths 
liepublican Congress will solve the piobTeni, and solve It properly. We commenii 
nil who are engaged in this great and imiiortnnt undertaking We urge a co 
tliiuance of tins woik 

This plank howeur wan not snttsfattoi} to the (.ontention bo upon tlr 
(loi>r of the coniention the follOHing aniendment wat introduced 

Senntor Mi-Nary Is thla the platfoiiu of the KepublKan Part} of Souin 
Dakota? 

Mr. Lyon It is embraced in the platform of the Bepubliian Party of South 
Dakota. I tliousht it wonld be of Interest to *om as showing the local sentiment 
of our State This nas the amendment offered npon the floor of the cii 
veiition : 

"We pledge our entiie congressional delesntiim to a i-ontinuance of the r 
iintiving efforts in behalf of the Christ) phei-son bill for flabllizing prices i 
staple farm products bi having the "National Government guarantee in ad\an ■<• 
:i reasonable minimum prKe fni the suiplu^ if niij remaining on hand at ti 
full of the crop \ear »hl(h will not onlv gne Immediate relief to agrlcultur 
hnt permanent prosperity to business and Indnstrv thToughout the land 

This amendment was received with such entliusiasm upon the floor of tlP 
convention that it was agieed to bi the chnirniiin of the platfonn committee 
without a vote and tlie entire i lank as amen led w as then indorse*! I j the con 
I'entiori by a rote of approxlniateh 10 to 1 

I might alao sav that I presented this matter to the 'Itate farm bureiu at the r 
meeting at Huron a short time since. Thej dnl ntt gi\e it their unqualifi< 1 
indorsement, but passed tbe following resolution: 

" Re it resolved. That we recommend that this plan (the Christopherson bill ■ 
he referred to the Agricultural Conference called by President Harding fi>r 
i-aiefuL consideration and study. 

"And we further recommend thnt the conference take such steps In connectii^ij 
with it as may best promote American prosijerity, giving due consideration to all 
of the plans presented." 

Perhaps, to make this presentation complete, I had better also incorporate 
ihe provision which the agi'iciiltitral conference adopted. 

Senator Gooding. I rather think so, unless it is already In the I'ecord. 

Mr. Lyon. 1 will give it to you. 

.'^uHtor McNaby. Tliat is the action that was. taken? 

Jlr. Lyon. Yes. 

Senator McNaby. That was i>Iaced in by John .\. Simpson, of Oklahoma. 

Senator Cappeu. What was the action? 

Senator Gooding. I would like to know, too, because it is not very clear. 

Tlie Chairman. It is quite a gllttertng generality. 

KtMiator McNart. Tliey kind of pMSBed the buck. 

Jlr. Lyon. Yes ; they put it up to Congress to put across. : 

Kenatoi: Gooding. I would like to hear It, if there is time. 

The Ohaikman. Read it again. 

(The statement refen-etl to was thei-eupon read by Mr. Lyon.) 

)Ir. IjYon. I was on the subcommittee, also Mr. B. T. Meredith. Mr. Barnes 
WHS also on it. and you can imagine how far we could go with Mr. Barnes. 

The Chairman. Why is that? 

llr. Lyon. I may say sometbiiig nbout him later, but I do not want to siiT 
anything unkind. 

The Chairman. He Is a farmer. 

Mr. I-voN. .Tnliiis H. Barnes! 

Tbe Chairman. He has a farm on— what do you call it— Wall Street? 

Senator (ioouiNC. Please rend that. 

Mr. Lyon. The report of the coniniitte*'. No. 7, of the agricultural confereni» 
called by rresldent Harding embraced tlie following in their report, whidi 
was adopted by the convention : 

" AVitb re«|>ect to the question of goverinuental price euaranties, we feel thai 
there should be a coinpi'ehenslie siiidy of this subject; therefore, we ui^e that i 
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I lie Congress cause a careful investigation of this whole problem to be made 
3y some proper authority, which will report its findings as early as practicable." 

That was as far as our subcommittee could mutually agree. * 

Senator Gooding. What did you mean, your congress or the farmers' congress? 

Mr. Lyon. It referred the matter to the United States Congress. 

At a meeting of the full committee the next evening the following statement 
WHS adopted and embraced in the proceedings of the convention, as follows : 

"Agriculture is necessary to the life of the Nation." 

Senator Caraway. I heard that l>erni't». 

Senator Gooding. Did that bunch of fellows say that down there? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. Why not? 

"And whereas the prices of agricultural products are far below the cost of 
production, so far below that relatively they are at the lowest in the history 
of our country; therefore it is the sense of this committee that the Congress 
and the President of the United States should take such steps as will immedi- 
ately reestablish a fair exchange value for all farm products with that of other 
commodities." 

The Chairman. When was that adopted? 

Mr. Lyon. About 2 o'clock in the morning. 

The Chairman. Was that a substitute for the other provision, or in addition 
to it? 

Mr. Lyon. No ; it was not a substitute. It was an addition. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. And to clarify stabilization in a way, as the committee were not 
satisfied with the shape that it was left in by the subconnnittee's report. 

The Chairman. It made it perfectly clear. 

Mr. Lyon. There was a real stabilizing plank' that I offered in the subcom- 
mittee, but it did not get out. 

Senator Gooding. What would you expect at 2 o'clock in the morning? 

The Chairman. In prohibition Washington. 

Mr. Lyon. The speeches made on the floor of the convention indicated clearly 
that the meaning and the intention of the committee was to indorse price 
stabilization. 

Senator Gooding. Who wrote the resolution? 

Mr. Lyon. The first one was written largely by Mr. Barnes and Mr. Meredith. 

Senator Ladd. How many members are on that committee? 

Mr. Lyon. On the committee or subcommittee? 

Senator Ladd. All right, the subcommittee? 

Mr. Lyon. I think about 9 or 10. 

Senator Ladd. And how many of those were real farmers? You spoke of 
Mr. Barnes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Simpson, of Oklahoma, was a real farmer, and he was 
on it. 

Mr. Lyon. I think so. 

The Chairman. One out of nine — a pretty good ratio. 

Senator Gooding. Were there any real dirt farmers there? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. I was not personally acquainted with them, but I am satis- 
fied that there were, and really I think they were all sincere in what they did. 
I am frank to say this, gentlemen, that the purpose of that conference, as I 
understand it, was to suggest some method of present relief, and also a permanent 
policy for agriculture, that would prevent the recurrence of present disastrous 
conditions, and I am frank to say that these sections alone to which I have 
referred are the only* actions of the entire conference which if acted upon by 
Congress would, in my opinion, have any tendency toward immediate relief for 
agriculture or a permanent policy assuring profitable agriculture. The plan 
was not specifically provided for. That is up to you. 

Senator Heflin. Those statements they did make were by those who were 
not representative farmers? 

ilr. Lyonj. There was some kicking over the traces, but on the whole I 
think the people who were there were satisfied that they did the very best 
tiiey could. 

Senator Hefun. I mean the resolutions they passed were not specific and 
were not saticfactory to the farmers of the country? 

Mr. Lyon. The farmers of the country, Senator, have never generally been 
ftdvised as to what the cause of their trouble is. I do not think there is any 
general consensus of opinion among the farming interests upon that subject, 
and that is the one thing I wanted to talk to you gentlemen about. 
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Senator Heflin. I gathered from j-our Btatements that the resoluiina 
passed did not reach the question and would not be satisfactory to tlie Isttm 
of the country who are so much in distress? 

Mr. Lton. ( would not just Illte to put It in that way. It would not h 
proper for me to criticize tlie action of the conference in any way. I M I 
was called in good faith, and the deflates did everything that they Hiwd 
they could for the benefit of the farmers, but 1 am frank to say that thej- « 
not reach, in my judgment, the root of the trouble, or indicate tlie ^1*4 
cause of tlie trouble with agriculture, or specify the real remedy that sbnri 
be applied. | 

Senator Hutun. The president of the American Cotton Association, JlE 
Wanamalcer, told me he requested 45 or 50 farmers be appointed — lie dfsff 
nated some from the South and some from the West, and that only four* 
five were appointed, and they declined to name the others. 

Mr, LyoK. I am frank to say that I do not think It was a cut-and-drW 
affair, as some have intimated. If it had been, I would not have bwn * 
lected OS a delegate, because Secretarj- Wallace and I differ very inaleriall! 
upon the stabilization question. 

Senator Heflin. It did have a few farmers there ; they put In n few, ft 
they could say there were a few farmers present. 

Mr. Ltok. I thought that th^e were quite a number. The farm orgsniii' 
tions were largely represented. I think the real purpose of the Presidd 
and the Secretary was to have not only agriculture represented, but all tti 
allied interests, on the theory that the Interests of agriculture were the iatff 
ests of all, and that some policy ought to be agreed upon that woultl 1» nil 
only just to agriculture but also tlie consumers. 

Senator HABREi.n. Which element dominated the meeting? 

Mr. Lyon. I would not undertake to say. 

Senator Ladd. The allied interests seemed to have the best of it In iM 
resolution. 

Mr. liYON. That depends upon what the resolution means. 

Mr. Ladd. That is what I wanted to And out. 

Mr. Lyon. Asking Congress to study this matter was as far as we CflnH 
get in the subcommittee. It was a compromise, as was also the stuteme* 
adopted by the full committee. We did not know what the temper of tN 
convention might be, so we tried to go as far as we could together. 

Senator Gooding. Were you afraid of the farmers in there, or who wW 
you afraid of? 

Mr. Lyon. I was not afraid of any farmer, but the strange thing about tM 
proposition is that In my State the men who first came out in favor ot IW 
stabilization plan, for guaranteeing the farmers a remunerative price M 
their products, were the leading bankers and business men of our city an 
State. 

■ Senator Goodizsg. I rather think there is a wide difference of opInloD n 
farmers to-day in regard to price flsing. 

Mr. Lyon. That depends upon what is meant by " price fixing." The stat# 
zatlon plan does not contemplate " price fixing " in the usual acceptation " 
the term, but only a governmental guarantee of a minimum price. 

The Chairman, We will have to adjourn now until 10.30 o'clock Thurs*.' 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 30.55 a. m. the committee adjourned until Thursday, P* 
ruary 2, 1922, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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United States Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

WasJiingtoiif D. C. 
The committee was called to order at 10.30 o'clock. 

Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Page, Capper, Keyes, Gooding, Ladd, 
and Harrison. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Lyon, the committee will be glad to have you 
proceed further with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. LYON, SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. — 

Resumed. 

Mr. Lyon. Gentlemen, there Is a peculiar condition that confronts the United 
States at this time. We have approximately one-half of all the gold in the 
world. We have ceased to be a debtor Nation and are now a creditor Nation, 
there being from fifteen to twenty billions of dollars due us on account of 
public and private indebtednesses abroad. Our balance of trade in the last 
eight years has been approximately $20,000,000,000. Our farmers have raised 
a magnificent crop, sufllcient for ourselves and enough to provide for the needy 
in other lands. We need several hundred thousand additional dwelling 
houses. It is estimated that there should be $1,000,000,000 a year expended 
on our railroads. Hundreds of millions of dollars should be expended every 
year upon our highways and for street pavements and other public improve- 
ments, and every farmer in our State, and I have no doubt in yours also, would 
like to spend at least a thousand dollars in buildings and improvements upon 
liis property, and have his residence equipped with the conveniences and sani- 
tary necessities that are required by the average, ordinary workingman in our 
cities. 

I mention this to show that there is no limit to the amount of work to be 
done in this country, nor to the amount of our available wealth with which to 
pay for that work. And yet, notwithstanding these admitted facts, agricul- 
ture is staggering upon the brink of bankruptcy, and business and industry 
throughout the country are in the agonizing throes of financial depression and 
threatened disaster. 

It seems to me that this indicates clearly, beyond all question, that there 
is something radicaly wrong with our industrial system, which will produce or 
even permit such an agricultural and industrial cataclysm. Does it not show 
that there is something out of joint with our industrial system, and is it not 
in effect an indictment against modern civilizaton? 

I do not need to call the attenton of this committee to the present condi- 
tion of agriculture. There is not one of you gentlemen but knows what this 
condition is. As the Secretary of Agriculture recently stated, the present 
I^roducing power of the farmer is only approximately 60 per cent of what it 
was in the five prewar years; that is, the proceeds that he receives for his 
crops purchase only approximately 60 per cent of the necessities which he is 
compelled to buy; that is, 60 per cent of the amount which he could have 
i:urcha8ed prior to the war. 

Senator Page. Before you proceed with that, let me say that my time is 
very limited, and I merely want to point out that the submission of these facts 
is but a reiteration of what we have had here for weeks. 

89 
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Mr. Lyon. I was about to excuse myself for not going further into that 
matter, and am glad to be assured that you are thoroughly familiar with it. 

If we permit the prices of these farm products to permanently revert to this 
prewar basis, ultimately the prices of all other products must come down to that 
same approximate level. They can be held back for a while, but in the final 
analysis the cost of food production must largely control the general price level 
of the country. 

If we were out of debt this readjustment might possibly be made without 
general calamity, but we have incurred a public indebtedness of from twenty 
to twenty-five billion dollars, besides untold billions of State, county, city, and 
municipal as well as private indebtedness, contracted during the last few years, 
and largely upon the basis of recent price levels. The result of this permanent 
reduction to the prewar basis in the price of farm products means that it will 
take 2 or 3 bushels of corn, 2 or 8 pounds of wool, and two or three days* labor 
to pay what one would have paid when that indebtedness was contracted, thus 
doubling or tripling the burden of this indebtedness upon the country, and 
which can have only one result, and that is general financial disaster or bank- 
ruptcy to a large proportion of the debtor class. 

If England, for Instance, should say to us, " We will pay you a certain stipu- 
lated price for all of the farm products that you export over- to Liverpool 
within a certain period," we can readily understand how that would bring up 
to that same level, less the cost of transportation and carrying charges, all the 
remaining products which we consume at home, even if we did not exi)ort a 
single bushel across the ocean, so long as the avenue remains open we can 
export it if desired. But it never seems to have occurred to the representa- 
tives of agriculture in this country that the United States, the wealthiest coun- 
try on the face of the earth, can accomplish the very same thing, and do it on 
this side of the ocean instead of on the other side, by simply saying to our 
farmers, " Go on and raise your crops, consume them, market them, export 
them ; do anything you want to with them, and all you have left at the end of 
the crop year, before the new crop comes in, if you will deliver at certain 
central terminals throughout this country, we will pay you a specified minimum 
price therefor." That guaranty, as you will observe, would bring up to that 
approximate level the entire remaining portion of the crops which are now 
consumed within this country. 

This brings us to the amount of the surplus of these crops which we export. 
We always knew that this amount was comparatively small, and we always 
knew that, in a general way, the surplus which we exported to foreign lands 
controls approximately the price of the remaining portion of the crops which we 
consume at home; but it was never so clearly or authoritatively stated as by 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, ex-president of the United States Grain Corporation, 
in his address to the Farm Bureau on November 5, 1920, in which he made the 
following statement: 

"As to the per cent of exports to our grain production, the four prewar 
years* exports of all grains averaged 3.8 per cent of the total crop. During 
the five war years exports averaged 8^ per cent of the crop. During the last 
cereal year just completed our exports averaged 6i per cent of the total crop. 
* * * Broadly speaking, it may be accepted as axiomatic that the price for 
an entire crop will be the price at which the surphis of that crop finds its 
market ; that is, both the price on the export surphis and the price on the 
entire portion of that crop marketed at home will be the price determined 
at the market in which that export surplus is sold, less the cost of delivery.** 

In other words, this 3.8 per cent of these grain crops which we sent abroad 
to meet the general trade-price level of the world, in competition with the 
products of the cheaper lands and labor of other countries, with the peons, the 
Hindus, and the peasants of Europe — that little dinky surplus automatically 
fixed approximately the price of the remaining 96 per cent of these crops which 
we consumed at home, and without regard to the cost of production. 

The Chairman. Now, what grains are included in the term used by Mr. 
Barnes and by you ? You speak of " grains." What does that term include 
besides wheat? 

Mr. Lyon. It doubtless includes all grains; that is, wheat, com, oats, rye, 
barley, rice, fiax, etc. 

Senator Page. All cereals used for food? 

Mr. Lyon. I do not think they are limited to that. 

The Chairman. It would not include rice; we do not export any rice. 
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Mr. Lyon. I think that we export a little rice. I am not sure as to last year; 
"but we have, in former years ; but it does not include meats, cotton, wool, hides, 
tobacco, or sugar. 

The total of all our exports was stated by Mr. Meredith, ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his article in the October, 1921, number of the North American 
IReview, in the following language: 

** The facts are that less than 20 per cent of our total agricultural products 
are exported. Exports of crops have fallen as low as 11 per cent, and meats 
several times to 5 per cent of the year's production." 

You understand, of course, that the statement of Mr. Meredith includes not 
merely grains, but cotton and wool and hides and meat and all other farm pro- 
<lucts, which accounts for the different percentage given by him from that by 
^Ir. Barnes. 

Senator Page. To what particular crops would you limit the legislation which 
you now propose? 

Mr. Lyon. Could I take that up just a little later, if you will pardon me? 

Senator Page. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lyon. You have heard the old problem about whether the dog wags the 
tail or whether the tail wags the dog. This is a conclusive demonstration 
that in this particular case, wherein the surplus fixes the price of the remain- 
ing portion of the crop, that the *' tail wags the dog." We endeavor to protect 
our manufacturers and our factory employees by a beneficent protective tariff 
against the cheap labor of other lands, and very properly so, because we do 
not want our workingman to live the same kind of life and receive the same 
wages that their competitors do abroad, I approve of that most heartily, 
but we permit the price of agricultural products to be fixed by this little 
surplus that is sent abroad, in competition with the cheapest labor in the world, 
far cheaper than the European factorj- labor that our workingmen compete 
against. The labor is so cheap over there, as Dr. Warren said in his address 
before the agricultural conference last week, that in many countries the 
agricultural employees expect to spend their declining years in the poorhouse. 
That is what you are putting agriculture in this country up against. 

Now, if there is a good reason for the protection of our manufacturers and 
their employees against the cheap labor of other lands, is there not an equally 
good reason for protecting the producers of our agricultural products against 
even cheaper labor in foreign countries? 

The total products of agriculture in the United States are equivalent to the 
total values of the products of all the other industries in this country combined. 
It is now^ generally conceded that the prosperity of agriculture is the base of 
all prosperity throughout this country, and when the farmer prospers the world 
prospers with him, and when he receives a remunerative price for his products 
he is the greatest buyer on earth. He has approximately one-half of the 
buying capacity of this Nation, and when he is receiving a remunerative price 
he buys lumber, building materials, cement, fencing, trucks, tractors, auto- 
mobiles, and almost everything that is produced in this country, and factories 
throughout the whole country are in motion day and night; but when he is 
doing business at a loss he is withdrawn from the purchasing public, and he 
can not pay his debts, nor buy industrial products. The result is that the 
wheels of industry throughout the land slacken, slow down and stop, and 
millions of people are thrown out of employment and industrial chaos reigns. 

You had a conference here a few months ago on unemployment, to ascertain 
what could be done to remedy the distressing situation. If you will guarantee 
the farmers of this country a remunerative price for their products in 90 
days every Idle man In the United States, who is able and willing to work, will 
have a .iob. 

The stabilization of the price of farm products will be just as beneficial to 
industry at large as to agriculture. I have here a little chart published by 
the Washington Herald some time ago, showing the relative prices of w^heat 
and flour prior, during, and after the period of governmental control, showing 
that the margin between the price that the farmer received for his 4^ bushels 
of wheat, enough to make a barrel of flour, as compareil with the mill door 
price of flour, ran from $3 to $9 per barrel ; but during governmental control 
the margin, as you will observe, was only about $1 per. barrel, and after 
price regulation was removed the marginal fluctuations returned, thus con- 
clusively demonstrating that if the miller could depend upon a stable price for 
wheat, eliminating the ups and downs and risks of speculation, he will be able 
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to furnish his flour at a lower price, flnd at a smaller margin of profit than he 
is able to do to-day. 

Senator Gooding. I nm sorry to Interrupt you at this point, but let me ask 
you this. 

Mr. Lyon. Tes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. But the Government flsed the millers' price, too, did it nol, 
during the war? Did It not regulate the miller as well as the wheat gi-ower? 
Do you not account for it In that way? 

The Chaibman. Tes ; the Government regulated the whole thing. 

Senator Goodixg. Yes. 

The Chairman. It fixed tiie niiller'.s profit, as well ns the price Df wheat? 

Mr. Lyon. This profit wiis undoubtedly adequate and satisfactory to tlii* 
milier. 

The Chairman. Yotir point Is that when the Government did not regulaif 
It, the difference between wimt tlie farmer got and wiiat the producer jiaii! 
commenced to get wider? 

Mr. Lyon. Tes; very much. Indeed. 

The Chairman. And when the Govei-nmeiit regtitfltwi it they cnine nearer 
toEether? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes; tills very wide margin of difference is, I thinit. very largelv 
the result of ups and downs and risks of speculation. 

The Chairman. Yea. I 

Mr. Lyon. A miller does not always Itnow how to buy his grain at the bottnui 
price much better than the farmer knows when to sell it at the tap. 

Now, the same thing holds trne with reference to tlie cotton and woolen iinrl I 
ilnseed-oil inaniifacturers, who are ilepenilent upon raw material prmluowl by 
the farmer. If they eould dei»end upon a reasonably stable prlee for thi-- 1 
material, gradually Increasing a little from month to month, to cover stornsp ' 
and carrying charges, it is eiident tlinf tiiey coxdd do their manufacturlii: 
more safely and at a much smaller margin of profit thiin they are able to do ' 
at the present time. 

As it is now, the farmer is. a gambler from the time he puts his seed into 
the ground. He eambles with the bugs and worms and flies and the weiitlier. 
and when he finally does succeed in raising a crop he does not know what t" 
do with it. He does not know wliether to bold it in hopes tlint the price will 
go' up. or to sell it for fear that the piice will go down, and when he ran get 
a good price the roads are impassable or the elevators are congestetl. aiirt 
when the roiKls get aooil and he can make his deliveries the price goes down. 

As the late Col. Robert G. Ingersoll once remarked, all things work tc^etlw 
for evil for the farmer. 
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of fact, one of the great trouhlps to-day is that our farmers, as well as buslne*; 
men and others, have had too much credit already. Most of us would have 
probably heen better off if we had not had so much. Of course, I agree t.lmt 
an extension of cre<llt no doulit would be beneficial now, since the breath i>f 
life has been deflated out of agriculture by tlie action of tiie Federal reserve 
hanking system, and no doubt something of that kind will be necessary as n 
temporary measure, but what the farmer wants and requires most of all W 
not additional cre<lit to enable him to get into debt more than he Is now, Imt 
what he needs is to be guaranteed a remunerative price for his products. In 
that event he can go to the store and pay bis bills and go to the bank and pnf 
his interest: he will pay what he can upon his indebteilness. and he will niakf ' 
his own arrangements with the banker for an extension of the balance, aiiil 
will not nee<l to have your Uncle Samuel help htm out with any nddltloii*! 
credits. 

I believe that Is almost universally true, although there are doubtless manj' 
exceptional cases. 

Senator Gooding. Do you think that possibly too much credit might mean 
an overproduction? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. People will ordinarily go in debt snfllciently without goT- 
ernmental stimulus. 

Senator Gooding. Ton know, an overproduction Is a very serious thing l» 
the farmer all the time. 
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Mr. Lyon. Yes ; and particularly so at this time. On this matter of credit, 
think that is where the greatest trouble came with us, an undue extension 
>f credit. It got so out in our country that if a farmer came in to pay his 
lote, the banker would often inquire if he could not use the money better 
n some other way. 
Senator Capper. Do you mean that that condition exists now? 
Mr, Lyon. No ; not now. I am speaking of the condition that did exist after 
he Federal reserve banking system had taken off the lid. 
Senator Capper. Oh, this was before? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes ; but the Federal reserve banking system, instead of being an 
emergency institution intended to prevent panics and furnish credit in times 
}f stress, became a money-making institution — the greatest profiteer of all — 
making over 100 per cent profit, and not only that, but it got our bankers as 
weW as their customers into bad banking habits. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Lyon 

Mr. Lyon. Pardon me ; I am digressing. 

The Chaibman. Senator Page interrupted you awhile ago, and he wanted to 
know what your plan was. Can you get to that? 
Mr. Lyon. Yes ; with pleasure. 
The Chaibman. What is your plan? 

Senator Page. I would like to have you tell us, so that I may know what to 
do as a Member of this Senate. 
Mr. Lyon. Yes. 

Senator Page. What legislation do you think we ought to urge in order to 
bring about this change? 
Mr. Lyon. That is what I wish to present for your consideration. 
H. R. 7735, known as the Christopherson bill, provides for a stabiliz- 
ing commission, to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Keyes. Pardon me, but is that the same bill that we have before us? 
The Chairman. No. That is a bill pending in the House known as the 
Christopherson bill. 

Mr. Lyon. Yes. It has been there since July. I will discuss this to some 
extent, and then I will make some reference to the other pending bill if you 
so desire. 

The Chaibman. Go ahead with your plan, regardless of which bill it is in. 
We can put it in a bill if we agree on it. 
Senator Gooding. Yes ; just give us your plan. 
Mr. Lyon. All right. 

Senator Gooding. You have now told us about the condition of agriculture. 
Will you now give us your plan ; give us the remedy? 
Mr'. Lyon. That is what I am very anxious to present. 

This commission is to be known as the American stabilizing commission, and 
is to have the powers of a corporation. Section 2 of the bill provides — 

"That said commission is hereby authorized, empowered, and directed to 
purchase all marketable grades of wheat, rye, flax, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
corn, rice, grass seed, sugar, and wool heretofore or hereafter grown or pro- 
duced in the United States, upon delivery at specified terminals at such times 
as may be designated by the commission." 
The Chaibman. Is cotton included there? 
Mr. Lyon. No ; I will get to that a little later. 
The Chaibman. All right. 
Mr. Lyon. Section 4 of the bill provides — 

"That said commission, as soon as practicable after the passage and ap- 
proval of this act, shall specify and publicly announce the prices which it will 
pay for the various surplus products aforesaid and the times at which it will 
purchase the same, which shall be as -nearly as practicable shortly before the 
arrival of the 1922 crops." 

This bill was introduced last July, and was intended to cover also the 1921 
crops, and if it had been passed before this crop went out of the hands of the 
farmers it could have applied to all the 1921 crop ; but, under the present con- 
dition, with the wheat and oats and flax and a large portion of other cereals 
having gone out from the farmers* hands, I do not think it would be prac- 
ticable to endeavor to do anything toward directly stabilizing the prices of the 
1921 crops, except corn, of which, perhaps, 90 per cent is still in the hands of 
the farmers, and possibly, also cotton. 
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The act further provides, section 4 : 

"The commission shnti also annually nnH before planting season specify art 
puhllcly asDounce tlie prices whieJi It will likely pay for tlie surplus oif sue 
domestic future crops thereafter planted, wbicli prices may, If deemed proi 
ticahle aud advisable by said commission, he made contingent upon tiie si? 
or such crops when harvested and ascertained or estimated as accurately a 
possible, to the end that the aggregate amount to be paid for an excessive sin 
plus may not greatly exceed that to be paid for an average surplus." 

I am not entirely sure whether the above contingency provision ooul<l li 
worked out or not. It is simply thrown In ns a suggestion for coiiskierntio 
by the commission should the bill be passeil. 

Section 4 further specifies: 

"The prices to be paid for the Rurplus crops harvested or growiuK at tli 
time of the passage and approval of this act shall be a« nearly as practicabi 
the average estimated cost of production phis a reasonable profit." 

That is for the crop of 1921 In case any of it should be included in th 
amended bill. 

"The commission, in specifying the prices It will pay for such surplus proti 
uctB hereafter produced, shall endeavor to encourage the production of crop 
of which a considerable amount is now imported, such as flas, wool, am 
sugar, and discourage the production of an excessive and unmarketable siirplu 
of other products heretofore specified." 

This plan after It gets Into operation will almost automatically regulate Itseil 
Suppose, for instance, that the commission were to put so high a price oi 
wheat that we could not ex[)ort any of it and resulting In an excessive surplus 
The commission would undoubtedly say, "We are raising too much wlieat 
so we will drop the price 10 or 15 or 20 cents a bushel ior next year and wil 
raise the price of flax or wool or some other product of which we produce au in 
sufficient amount and endeavor to encourage the production of those product 
which we now Import," 

We produce, for instance, only about one-half of the flax and wool consume' 
In this counti?. 

Senator Goodinc. Yon mean the flaxseed, do you not? 

Mr. liTON. Tes. 

Senator Goodin-g. Ton know v 

Mr. Lyon. I do not mean 
country we mean flaxseed. 

Senator Goodiko. Tes. 

Mr. Lyor. I think we proiluce only about one-third of all the sugar tlint 
we consume In this country. It Is not necessary, gentlemen, that this com 
mission should put a high price upon these various products. Even if tli' 
guaranteed price were considerably less than the absolute cost of production il 
would still be beneficial. 

For instance, suppose it costs us from fir> cents to 90 cents a bushel to prortuif 
corn— the estimates, I believe, vary between those figui'es — and suppose this 
price is guaranteed, so as to net the farmer only 40 cents a hnshel. If lie 
could be absolutely sure of a minimum price of even 40 cents n bushel, rion't 
you see what a tremendous benefit even that would be if he knew that was t'lr 
bottom and that the price could not fall ])p1ow this lulnlumm amount? 

Senator Harbison. Do you not think that the minimum amount fixed by this 
commission would be the pi'evailing price? 

Mr. Lyon. Not necessnril.v, unless It was above the world price level. 

Senator Habrison. Economists generally agree, I think, that the mlnlnuiin 
price would fix the general price. 

Mr. Lyon. It would depend. I thinlt. largely upon our production. If we wei* 
producing too much corn or wheat or of some' other product. I tlilnk there wouM 
be a tendency to drop the pi'ice of that coiumodity, and perhaps increase thf 
price of something else. 

Senator Page, Then you would make the minimum price or the gnnranteeil 
prh-e the cost price? You will remember, Mr. Phalrnian, that Mr, Wanamaker 
said here the other day that he wanted to have the price the cost price. 

The Chairuan'. Yes. 

Mr. Lyon. For the first year's guarantee I think it should he made on llie 
basis of the average estimated cost plus a reasonable profit. 

Senator Page. That is, 1822? 

Mr, Lyon. Yes; if the measure were passed now, that Is the basis upon wlilrli 
the price should be guaranteed for the 1922 crop, hut after that it Is going ti> 
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depend very largely upon what the farmers do and the amount of surplus, and 
whether salable or not. Future prices will have to be developed and worked 
out by the stabilization commission. 

Senator Page. And if there should chance to be a large quantity of this 
carried over — ^you do not think there will be — ^but if there should be you would 
have it stored and carried by the Government? 

Mr. Lyon. Yes ; I will soon come to that feature of the plan. 

Section 5 of the proposed bill also provides — 

" That the commission shall also carefully investigate the practicability of 
likewise guaranteeing a minimum price for all surplus marketable cotton, 
tobacco, hides, mutton, beef, and pork, and report its conclusions and recom- 
mendations, if any thereon, to Congress at the earliest practicable date." 

I think it would be a practicable thing to stabilize the prices of all those 
products, with the possible exception of pork. We imjwrt mutton, and as 
to our meats we are just about raising what we consume. We have a practical 
monopoly upon the pork of the world, and export quite a very large portion of 
that product. 

The cotton people seemed at first to be veiy much interested in this plan, 
but after the Lord had blessed them by sending them the boll weevil and 
reducing their crop and boosting cotton prices they did not seem to be quite 
so interested. While cotton, I think, ought to be included in any general 
stabilization plan, it is not positively embraced here, but is left for future 
consideration. 

Another thing about cotton is that it will take more money to finance the 
cotton surplus than it will for nearly all the other farm products combined, 
but I feel sure that it can be done. We exjwrt approximately 65 per cent of 
our cotton, I think, and this cotton is something that the world must have. 
During the Civil War England came very nearly allying itself with the Con- 
federacy in order to get raw cotton for its spinning wheels in Lancashire. 

Mr. Meredith, the late Secretary of Agriculture, told me when I presented this 
plan to him a year ago, in December : " My representatives have recently re- 
turned from England, and they report that the Lancashire spinners say they 
have plenty of money to buy our cotton with, but are waiting until they think 
the price has reached the bottom ; they do not care what that is, whether they 
pay 10 or 15 cents a pound; but they want to know that when they buy that 
cotton that other manufacturers will not be able to buy at a lower price." 

Senator Gooding. In that way we practically guarantee the price of cotton 
to the whole world? 

Mr. Lyon. I am just getting to that. If we guarantee a price, we will say, 
of 20 cents for cotton, the world must have that cotton, and they will come to us 
to get it, and that will bring similar cotton throughout the world, wherever 
it Is grown, up to approximately that same price, because the cotton growers 
of other lands are going to say : " Our cotton is just as good as the cotton of 
the United States," and they will insist upon approximately the same price. 
So that thp stabilization of a product that the world must have, like cotton 
or wheat, will bring up the general price level of the world to that same approxi- 
mate basis, so long as the world must have this surplus of ours, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, and will be beneficial to agriculture throughout the 
world.* 

Senator Page. I am very much interested in your remarks, Mr. Lyon, but 
I have passed my time now, as I have another engagement. 

Mr. Lyon. I am very sorry, indeed. 

Senator Page. The main point which I hope you will elaborate is the con- 
crete of this matter, as to how we are going to get a price that is correct as 
between the consumer and the producer. 

Mr. Lyon. Under the Christopherson bill this left in the hands of the stabil- 
izing commission, which consists of the Secretary of Agriculture, who represents 
the producers; the Secretary of Labor, who represents largely the consumers 
of the country; and the Secretary of Commerce, who represents largely the 
business interests of the country. In other words, on this stabilization com- 
mission the consumers have two members as against the producers* one, so that 
any price that would be agreed upon among those three certainly should be 
fair as to the consumers of this country. 

Senator Page. I agree with that. 

Mr. Lyon. Thank you. Perhaps, before I go into this matter any further, I 
ought to give reason why so many farm products have been embi^aced in this 
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Chrlstopherson bill. The Idea Ib this: If you pnt In only a few products, it Is 
liable to unbalance production. The farmers are liable to say: "We have a; 
guaranteed price for this particular product, wheat, or corn, or whatever it may 
be, and we are going to put In a very much greater acreage of that, and reduc« 
our acreage of other crops. 

Senator Gooding. This bill makes that a permanent commission? 

Mr. Lton. Yes. 

Senator Gooding. A permanent law? 

Mr. LvoN. Yes. I think a (M'rnianent stublllzliiK act ought to enibi'ace, aa far 
as iHissible, all of the staple nonperlKlmbie fann products that can be stored 
OT<?r from one year to the otiier. Then, besides. If you put in ouly a few prod- 
ucts and you siiecify a particular price for them, It Is liable, as I say, tu< 
unbalance production, and It is pretty well evene<l up at tlie present time. SIj 
whole pmiHise in tills matter is not to interfere nitli existing conditions anij i 
inarketiug machinery any more thau possible. The Government does not buy' 
this grain until tlie end of tlie crop year, Tlie farmers can dispose of it in any , 
maimer they see Ht or store it until the st:puiated time an'ives. The eomml»- : 
alon simply agrees "At the end of tlie year all you have left, deliver at certain ! 
terminals throughout the country, and we will ]Miy you the stipulated pricv 
for it." which, of course, will bring up to that approximate level less carrybis I 
charges the entire I'eitialndei; of the crop consumed or exported in the mean- ' 
time. I 

Se<'tlon (t provides for regulating the elevators and their storage charges 
We wish to use the tools we liave and utilize our existing marketing niaebinet; | 
so far as [Kissible. i 

Senator I.add. Let me suggest tbiit we have one further witness here \' 
wants to be heard this morning. 

Mr. LvoN. Had I better defer now? 

Tlie Chaikuan. No; you had better Dnlsh. 

Senator Lahd. You had better Hnlsli now, as you may not get another dinnc?. 

Mr. Lyos. Section 7 pi'uvides — 

■' The said ctmnulsaion shall i-etalu or disixise of such surplus products so _ 
chased by It as it may deem l>est for the public welfare, and In case the domes- 
tic market price of auy such products shall at any time rise al>ove such guaran- 
teed price, and also tlie world price level, leas transportation charges, or in 
case of a shortage, either actual or pros|)ective, said commission Is hereby 
autliorizeil to puix-bnse at the lowest price obtainable and import such producia i 
from abroad without payment of duties or tarilTs and dispose of the same to 
the manufactui'ei-s or consumers thereof at not less than cost, nor such guar 
anteeil price." 

The puriiosc of that is to protect the consumer so tliftt if prices, by specula- 1 
tlon or otlierwlse, should greatlj' rise above the guaranteed price level. himI 
beyond the world price level, tliis comuiiSBlon has ample facilities for lioldini: 
down the price. 

There Is a itrovlsion in section 9 that after this hill takes effei^t none of th^se ' 
products can be init>orted except through this stabillziug commission, becausr, 
of course, you could not guarantee a niln'imnn price for these farm product^, 
and then allow other countries to dump their products upon us at ii lower prW. 
and then throw the entire crop ui>oii the Goveriniient at the hlglier gnaranteHl 

Now, just a wnnl with reference to the Unauclng of this proposition. There 
is a prnvlsiou here In section 10 which authorizes the stabilization cinumlsaloii 
to borrow Inim the Federal reserve bank the sum of $500,000,000, or so uimli 
thereof as may be necessary, at not to exceed 3 per cent interest, to use in 
carrying out the provisions of this bill, and also for carrying this product from 
the time it leaves the pioducer until it is taken over by the Government. In 
other words, the commission may finance these piiidu<rts by making loan? u|hiii I 
wareliouse receipts so iis to n-duci- the e\i>enw of carrying charges uud elimi- 
nate the ups and downs of speculation. 

What better security on earth is tliere thau a food product, with a guaran- 
teed price that can not fall in value, and that must be consumed in order tlwi 
humanity may exist? \ 

The commission would dispose of the surplus to foreign countries, or hoW ■ 
It over as a protection against a crop shortage, or make such other diispositioii 
of It as they thought best, and a crop like sugar or flax or wood wlilch, we 
Import, the commission would go abroad and buy those crops at the worhl 
price level an<1 make the proflt between the price at which Ihej- bought au>I 
the higher guaranteed price at which they were sold. 
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As to how much money this would actually cost, or how much of a loss there 
oiild be to the Government, it is, of course, impossible to say. I do not thinli 

would result in any loss wliatever. I believe that the profits would far 
lore than exceed the losses. You will remember that when we last guaranteed 
le price of wheat. President Wilson, after consulting with the ablest experts 
I the country, decided that it would cost the people of this country from 
500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 to make that last wheat price guaranty, and 
on^ress appropriated $1,000,000,000 for the purpose of financing the transac- 
011, As a matter of fact, it not only did not cost the people of the United 
tates a single dollar, but the Grain Corporation actually made approximately 
50,000,000 in the transaction. 

Senator Habrkld. Do you not think that was actually due to the war, though? 

Mr. Lyon. The war may have had something to do with it. 

Senator Harreld. Do you think that same thing would hold good in times of 
eaee? 

Mr. Lyon. I am referring to that incident, Senator, as showing that even the 
risest of men are sometimes unable to anticipate what the future will bring 
orth, and this last guaranty. Senator, to which I refer, was made after the 
rnr bad closed. 

Senator Harreld. Supix)se that guaranty had been made this last year, 
rliat would have been the result? 

.Mr. Lyon. \Te would have had prosperity in the United States instead of 
niveisal financial depression and agricultural bankruptcy. 

Senator Harreld. You will excuse me for interrupting you? 

Mr. Lyon. Certainly. I sincerely appreciate youi* inquiries. 
• Now, gentlemen, I want to say just another word, as I know that your time 
« very limited: but in discussing a remedy for the ills that now confront us, 
t is necessary, in my judgment, to determine what is the root of the trouble. 

think it now clearly appears as to ju^^t what the farmer is up against and 
diy he is up against it, and that he is simply swamped in competition with 
he cheaper labor costs and products of other lands just the same as the 
manufacturer and his employees would be up against that disastrous competi- 
ion if there was no protective tariff upon manufactured products, and that 
here is even greater reason for the protection of agriculture in the way that 

have indicated through a guaranteed minimum price than there is for the 
protection of the manufacturers and their employees by a protective tariff. 

I thank you most sincerely, gentlemen, for your courtesy and kindly atten 
ion and consideration. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Starr, are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. Lyon. I would like to leave some copies of this bill with the members 
>f the committee. 

Senator Gooding. Yes; we can get those. 

Senator Harreld. What bill is that? 

Mr. Gooding. This is the bill introduced by Congressman Christopherson in 
he House. 

The Chairman. What is the number of it? 

Senator Gooding. H. R. 7735. 

[H. R. 7735, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

^ RILL To create the American StaMHzJnp: Cpmmission to provide for stabilizing the 

prices of certain farm products. 

lie it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
'states (tf America iti CongresH assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture, 
lie Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of Commerce and their successors in 
►ffice are hereby constituted a connnission to be Icnown as the American stabil- 
'^'ing commission, which shall have the usual powers of a corporation in addi- 
ion to the express powers hereinafter conferred. 

SIX". 2. That said commission is hereby authorized, empowered, and directed 
purchase all marketable grades of wheat, rye, flax, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
•orn, rice, grass see<l, sugar, and wool heretofore or hereafter grown or pro- 
Uiced in the United States and owned or sold by the original owners thereof 
\ubse(iuent to sixty days after the passage and approA'al of this act, upon de- 
livery thereof at terminal elevators or warehouses at Portland, Seattle, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, Galveston, New Orleans, New York, and at 
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such othei' terminals as niay bo specified find at such times as may be Ami) 
nated by said commiasioD. 

Sec. 3. That said commission shall have power to provide such regulation 
and require such proofs as it may deem necessary of the ownership of all crot 
liar\-csted or growing at the expiration of sixty day^ after the pnssB;;e aa 
{ipproval of this act and which may thereafter be offered for sale to Bairi mi 
ndsflion, In order that the benefit of such guaranteed prices for sucli hflrvoHis 
or present growing crops thereafter purchased by said commission shall, so h: 
ns practicable, Inure to the sole benefit of the original owners thereof. 

Sec. 4. That said commission, as soon as practicable after the passajce sni 
approval of this act, shall specify and publicly announce the prices which It nil 
pay for the various surplus products aforesaid and the times at wiilch it wi 
purchase the same, which siiall be as nearly as practicabic shortly before t!« 
arrival of the 1922 crop. The commission shall also annually aDd before piaii 
ine season specify and publicly announce the prices which It will likewise ps; 
tor the surplus of such domestic future crops thereafter planted, whicli priw 
may, if deemed practicable and advisable by said commission, be made era 
tlngent upon the size of such crops, when harvested, and ascertained or est 
mated as accurately as possible, to the end that the aggregate amount W b 
paid for an excessive surplus may not greatly exceed that to b« paid for ai 
average surplus. The prices to be paid for the surplus crops harvested " 
Growing at the time of the passage and approval of this act shall be as nearl] 
as practicable the average estimated cost of production plus a reasonable proS 
Tlie commission in specifying the prices it will pay for such surplus produrt 
hereafter produced shall endeavor to encourage the production of crops ' 
which a considerable amount Is now Imported, such as flax, wool, and sussi 
nnd discourage the production of an excessive and unmarketable surplus " 
other products heretofore specified. 

Sec. 5. That the commission shall also carefully investigate the praclio 
hility of likewise guaranteeing a minimum price for all surplus marketalii 
cotton, tobacco, hides, mutton, tjeef, and pork and report its conclusions ai» 
I'ecommendatlons, If any, thereon to Congress at tlie earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 6. That all elevators and warehouses receiving or storing such doniesti 
products intended for possible ultimate sale to said commission shall he license 
and regulated by sakl commission, and all storage, handling, and other cbar^r 
shall be specified l)y the rules and regulations to be adopted or approved by sw 
commission. 

Sec. 7. That said commission shall retain or dispose of such surplus prodnc! 
so purchased by it as it may deem best for the public welfare, and In case it) 
domestic market price of any such products shall at any time rise above snrl 
gunrnnteed price, and also the world price level less transportation char^ 
or In case of a shortage, either actual or prospective, said commission is herd' 
authorized to purchase at the lowest price obtainable and import such product 
from abroad without payment of duties or tariffs and dispose of the same (n <i* 
manufacturers or consumers thereof at not less than cost nor soch guaraniw 

Sec, 8. That in case the amount of any of such domestic products shall'' 
deemed Insufficient for domestic requirements, said commission shall have pcw 
to prohibit or temporarily suspend the exportation thereof. 

Sec. g.That after the expiration of sixty days from and after the pas?"-' 
iiiiil approval of this act none of the products specified In section 2 of thU t« 
i-ither in the raw or manufactured' state, shall be imported Into the Unit" 
States, except by or under tlie direction of said commlssioni Provided, howf'" 
Tliat no provision of this act shall prevent the Importation of such prodin' 
intended for export, either In their original form or as manufactures therefrt* 
but such importations must be made under license granted by such comniisfiti 
and under such rules, regulations, and conditions as it may provide 

Sec. 10. That said commission is hereby expressly authorized to borrow fri^ 
the Federal reserve bank, by giving its notes or other obligations therefor, U* 
sum of $500',000.000, or so much thereof as It may deem necessary, to conT^ 
with the provisions of this act, at ft rate of not to exceed 3 per centum inten<i 
per annum, and shall have the. right to loan such portion thereof as it may Atf^ 
advisable at not to exceed 8 per centum interest per annnm, upon terminal el^ 
vator or warehouse receipts for the products specified In section 2 of th's i^ 
for the purpose of as^ating in marketing or carrying the same until purch"" 
by said commieislon or otherwise disposed of by the owners thereof. 
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Sec. 11. That all actons of said commission shall be subject to the approval 
' the President of the United Statea A full and complete report of its activi- 
3s shall .be furnished by said commission to Congress at the opening of each 
igular session and said commission shall make frequent reports of its activities 
r the information of the public. . 

Sec. 12. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
jpealed only and in so far as they conflict with the provisions of this act. 
Sec. 13. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
issage and approval. 

Mr. Lyon. Here is an argument that I made upon this proposition. It Is 
lore complete than I have given here, if you gentlemen care for it. 

Senator Ladd. We would be very glad to have it. 

Senator Gooding. Yes ; I would like to have a copy of that. 

Mr. Lyon. I prepared this last May. If you would care for it I would be 
lad to leave a copy with each of you. 

CONCLIIDING STATEMENT BY WILLIAM H. LYON. 

Mr. Lyon. I wish to refer to the suggestion made by one member of this com- 
mittee to the* effect that if the stabilizing commission should sell our surplus 
broad for less than the guaranteed price, we may thereby g've foreign work- 
len an advantage over our own working classes. Germany built up its tremen- 
ious beet industry through a high protective tariff, and gave a bounty for every 
K)und of sugar sold abroad, which enabled foreigners to purchase sugar for 
ttuch less than the domestic German price. Our o^n manufacturers are also 
lelieved to frequently sell their products abroad for less than they receive at 
lome. Even if our surplus should occasionally be sold abroad at less than the 
niaranteed price, the foreign workman, after paying carrying and transporta- 
ion charges, would find his flour more expensive than the American' workman, 
NTho, in case the guaranteed price should exceed the world price level, would be 
ible to buy his wheat or flour at the guaranteed price less carrying and trans- 
)ortation charges. 

Unless the guaranteed price is set excessively high, there would be no neces- 
sity for selling the surplus at a .loss. The world will pay the price if it needs 
:he food. If not, the surplus can be held over for our own protection. The 
Jommission, however, through unifled selling, will be able to obtain a higher 
?rice than independent competitive holders. Even if there should be a loss, it 
s^U be insigniflcant compared with resulting beneflts. If we could not sell the 
surplus and did not wsh to hold it over for our own protection against a 
possible crop shortage, we could well afford to dump it in the bottom of the 
3ea in order that the farmers might receive a remunerative price for the re- 
inainder of the crop, thereby assuring prosperity for agriculture as well as for 
industry in general. There will always, however, be hungry mouths to feed. 
Our average annual carry over of wheat is only about 50,000,000 bushels, 
equal to flve weeks' domest'c consumption, a mighty small margin of safety as 
a protection against possible famine. In case of a crop failure, would we not 
feel safer with a few months* food supply on hand under the control of the Gov- 
ernment and free from the manipulations of speculators? Is not insurance 
against famine worth something to ourselves and the rest of the world? 

Possibly the stabilization plan may slightly increase the cost of food and 
clothing to the ultimate consumer, but when the farmers prosper the workman 
also has a job and is willing to pay more out of the wage he receives for The 
job he otherwise would not have. The resulting stabilization of prices, how- 
ever, will have a tendency to reduce the spread between what the producer 
receives and the consumer pays. 

If the cotton manufacturer received his cotton for nothing, it would make 
scarcely any difference in retail prices of cotton clothing. If the tanner re- 
^•('ived his hides for nothing, It would never be noticed in the retail price of 
•*<hoes. The sheepowner is lucky indeed if he gets $3 for all the wool in a 
^^ suit of clothes. An increase of only a few cents per pound for wool, cot- 
ton, and hides, and a few cents per bushel for grain products will not only 
make agriculture but all other industries prosperous, and make only a trifling 
increase in the producing cost of the finished product. 

Maximum production of farm products has also been seriously urged before 
this committee. If our farmers had loafed on the job and raised only a half 
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ciop. they would have received a much greater ananclal return thao fw 
the fiill trop iiroduced. Under preseut conditions a iiiaxiniuin crop tliroiig 
out the worlil, with ItM resultant low prices, proves a calamity not only 
affi-icnlture lint to bnttliieN'^ and industry deimideut upon its prosperity 

(Itlier witnesses urge reduction of freight rates. This, of course. shouUl I 
done, and will slightly iitleviate present coiKlltlons. But railroad mtes a 
never be mluced to their pro|>er level until the railroads are cousol l(lat« 
with unified inanagenient, whiLti will i>eniiit euorinous mte reductions wit 
imt i-educliiK tlie waRe siaile or reasonable dividends to railroad owners. 

KUudnatlon of board of trade speculation will not nlve the desired relii 
If we perniitteil <mly those to buj' grain who Intend to use It, tliey would g 
it at practli-iilly their own pi-ice. It Is the soK.'alled gambler and speciilst 
who now, throng)) buying future oi>tions, helps to sustain even present pria 
It is little short of a disgrnce for a eivlliz«<l Nation to depend on ^inble 
BiMl speculators to maintain a living prk-e for farm products, " Orderly nm 
ketlng" win not, I fear, give tile desired relief. No croi) was ever withlie 
from market to sucii an extent as the 1920 crop, nor wltli such disawti-.i 
results. 

Tlie recent South Dakota pouventlon of cooi>eratlve grain dealers iinai 
iiioiisly- approved the stabilization plan, as they realized that througD tl 
elimination of si>eculatioii they would be able to handle grain 'at a small 
margin than nt present Even linkers should be able to rwluce the price 
bread througL the stabilized price of floor. StJtbillzatlon iif the price of f" 
gruius will also have a tendency to stabilize the cost of meat production. 

As to the actual cost of the stabilization plan to the National Governmei 
it is. of c<mi'se, impossible to say. In niy opinion. It would be a source 
profit rattier than loss. In the adnilnlstration of the stabilization plan tl 
proflts resulting from the necessary purchase, importation, and sale of fla 
wool, and sugar will, in my opinion, far exceed any possible loss through rn 
chase and* sale ot the remainliig Kur|>1us. But even If there should be a lo 
of one-half billion dollars, nhich Is nnlietievable, It would be well worth tli 
niiionnt to put agriculture upon its feet and i-estore general prosperity to tl 
country. The increased Income tax the Government will re<«lve from retur 
iug national prosperity will far exceed any possible loss resulting from tl 
stabilisation plan. 

Onr average annual export of wheat froiti 1910 to 1920. Inclusive, wi 
178,829,000 bushels. Far the past year it nearly doubled. Our average annii 
exiNirtation of corn for the five pi-ewar years was 4.1,000.000 bushels— !e 
tlmn 2 per cent of the total croli. For the next six years our highest anna 
exportation was 57,000.000 bushels for the year 1917. For the past year, hoi 
eier, owing to imiisnal conditions at home and abroad, corn exports reaclii 
the unprece<ient«I figure of ]S2,'_'G-'i.08."i bushels, approximately 4 per cent < 
the 1920 crop. 

At the close of 1921 the wheat situation in the I'liited States, as nearly ; 
could he estlniate<l, was iis follows: 

T.Mii,E l.—Whcnt, 1921 crop. 

Bushel!. 

(.'..mmerdal vlsllile, July 1. 192] S.000,(i> 

lit mills and elevators. July 5, 1021 2S.0(X).i> 

In farmers' hands - fiO.OlXl.ll 

]!»21 crop _ 795,000,01 



Total _ 



- 8!H. 000.0 



Kstlmate of utilization; 

For seeding ' 90, 000. ft 

10-year average consumption 500, 000, W 

United States exports, July 1, to Dec. 31. 1921 197,000. ft 

A minimum safe can-y over In alt positions 40,000,0' 

Total 827, 000. ft 

Available for export from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1922 04.000,(1 

Fi-oni the following table it will he seen that tlie total value of our exiwri 
of leading (-ereals and cotton was Sl,272,828.20.^. anil whh'h was uinih a laiii 
hljj'lier level Ihan present prices. If, therefore, the stabliKlng plan had Iwf 
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in effect and we had been reciulred to purchase the entire surplus at these prices 
and carry It over for our own use the entire expenditure wouhl have been 
approximately the above amount. The five hundred millions provided in the 
Christ opherson bill should therefore be far more than sufficient to finance any 
purchases the commission may be called upon to make. 

Table II. — Imports aniJ exports for calendar year 1921. 



Wheat, including flour bushels. 

Corn, including meal do. . , 

Oats, including oatmeal do. . . 

Barley do. . . 

Rye do. . . 

Rice ., pounds. 

Cotton, bales 500 pounds. 

Sugar pounds. 

Wool.. do... 

Linseed do. . . 

Linseed oil do. . . 



Imports. 



27,632,817 

164,097 

3, 565, 206 



83,895,008 

277,897 

5,967,389,381 

320,665,751 

690,269,664 

60,090,713 



Total. 



Exports. 



355,550,649 

132,265,685 

8,715,182 

25,834,000 

30,145,645 

600,058,978 

6,678,227 

933,792,360 

1,927,174 

19,432 

3,512,228 



Value of 
exports. 



1550,660,961 
96,565,554 
5,356,951 
20,687,056 
44,588,575 
20,727,313 
534,241,795 



1,272,828,205 



National aid in caring for surplus farm products was practiced by the Chi- 
nese and Egyptians centuries before the Christian era. When crops were un- 
usually fruitful farmers became impoverished on account of the resulting low 
prices, and when famines came great suffering to the consuming classes re- 
sulted. The Government therefore developed a plan for buying up the surplus 
(luring good years and holding it over' until years of scarcity and .which was 
known as the " Constantly normal granary." 

The best known example, however, Is that of Joseph, down in Egypt, storing 
up the surplus in years of plenty and doling it out during the seven years of 
famine. Would it not be equally wise and just for a great, modern, wealthy, 
and Christian nation also to encourage agriculture, its basic and greatest in- 
dustry, by guaranteeing a remunerative price for surplus products and thereby 
not only bring permanent prosperity to agriculture and other lines of industy 
but also protect Its people against speculative price fiuctuatlons and perhaps 
afford them some relief in case of a possible crop failure? 

Mr. Lyon, If any members of the committee wish to ask me any questions, 
I will be glad to endeavor to answer them. 

The Chairman. No ; I think you covered the subject pretty fully, Mr. Lyon. 

I want to put into the record at this point a contribution by Mr. William 
Potter, of Grangevllle, Idaho. It Is In the form of a letter directed to me, and 
it is a very Interesting article on this subject that we are considering. 

Gbangeville, Idaho, January 12, 1921. 
Senator Geobge W. Nobbis, 

Washington, D, G. 

Deab Senator: In connection with the conference that President Harding 
has called for the purpose of. seeking a solution of our present diflftcultles, and 
with the* idea that it will take unusual legislation, or rather legislation out of 
the ordinary channel, to ke^ the agricultural interests of this country from a 
total collapse, I am addressing this letter to you at the request of a few citi- 
zens and with the assurance that it fairly represents the views of this com- 
munity. 

We contend and believe It Is generally admitted that our sole trouble Is the 
spread between the price received for the raw material and the price for the 
manufactured article. 

Fifty years ago the conditions we find ourselves In at present could not have 
been brought about, even though the money had all been In the hands of a few 
people. With a very little study and a slight knowledge of economics the rea- 
son of this will be apparent to all. At that time every little hamlet had Its 
shoemaker, its small tannery, and the cloth from which our clothes were made 
was manufactured largely at home. It naturally followed that these different 
articles and materials were to quite a large extent our medium of exchange; 
consequently, the spread between the raw material and the manufactured 
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article fluctuated Tery little. The result of this was that the fluctuation of 
the dollar or the panicky conditions brought about by the flnanciers of that 
oeriod affected very slightly the multitude of producers. Then gradually the 
inventive minds of this country have Invented machines to do the wort of 
human hands; these have been Improved upon from time to time until we liave 
the mechanical devices of to-day. made of steel, which are almost human in 
their operation. All of this should have been a great benefit to humanity, bm 
It. baa proved a curse. The cobbler of the hamlet has disappeared, liis de- 
scendants have conirregated In the manufacturing centers and they have reatlr 
lost the art of making a complete shoe, as they kuow only how to direct a 
machine to make a small part of it. Something along this line would apply to 
the tanners and also to the weavers of cloth. 

Referring now to wheat, the one great commodity of the United States, t\K 
price of which we contend Is the barometer uf business conditions. During the 
period to which we above refer, steel did not enler into the production of wheut 
only the mold board of the plow, a few harrow teeth, a scythe, and a few rlQ^ 
on the snathe. The people who wielded the tools of that period are all gone, w 
else are too old to work ; otherwise ive could cradle grain to-day cheaper tbwi 
we can liarvest It with the present High-price<l binder and its accesnories. 

Passing on to the final operation, namely, threshing. The prevailing price in 
the community In which we live was 15 cents a bushel last fall ; nnd on account 
of the high cost of the machine, belts, oil. and repairs the m«i who operated 
these machines lost money at that, l^abor was $2J30 per day. In olden times a 
man was supposed to thresh with a flail from 25 to 50 bushels a day. If his wape 
was $2.50 the cost would have been around 7 cents a bushel, or less tlian half of 
our up-to-date method. This seemingly absurd condition is brought about en- 
tirely by the extraordinary high price of the manufactured article. Even as lal^ 
as the panic of 1892-83 the spread between the raw material and the manufae- 
tui'ed artlde was nothing out of the ordinary. That is, a bushel of wheat tbeo 
would have bought about as much of the ordinary commodities used in the aver- 
age family as it would have Ave years before or five years after; in other words. 
all commodities went down together, or the dollar went up, whichever way you 
win have it. The farmers were as well off, or perhaps a little better, than an.' 
other class of people. The manufacturing interests of that period did not have 
as flne an organization as they have to-day, and their products went down witb 
everything else Since that time there has been a flood of propaganda urging 
(he. farmer to Increase his efforts to produce more. 

There have been Innumerable projects launched for the redemption of the 
swamp, cut-over lands, and the desert. In all these operations the fanner ha? 1 
borne his share of the expense of creating competition in his own business. In ' 
the meantime the manufacturing interests have gone serenely on, perfecting 
their organizations for the control of production and price, spending vast sum.' 
tn propaganda to increase the production of raw material. This thing has soo^ 
on until in 1920 and 1921 we flnd ourselves In a very peculiar situation. 

The financiers of this country saw fit in the fall of 1920 to suddenly shut off 
the flow of money, to shut down the headgate, as it were. This was easy to »'■ 
compllsh through their control of the Federal Reserve Board. The result, of 
course, was the sudden Increase of the value of the dollar. All raw materinl 
went down with a crash, but the manufactured article did not follow as it lis* , 
heretofore, for the simple reason that it is largely owned and controlled by tbesf 
same flnanciers. And in the last 25 years they have perfected an organization 
whereby they' can absolutely control output, and, consequently, price. As vt 
stated before, their products did not follow down, but In reality they went vp- 
when we take relative value as a standard. In proof of this we wish again M 
refer to wheat and our own community. We will also use the binder and Ui" 
ordinary pair of work shoes to lUustrate. 

For the lO-year period before the war 2 to 3 liushels of wheat would ha^f 
bought a pair of work shoes and from 130 to 175 bushels of wheat would ^" 
bought a binder. This same ratio would apply to tbe summer of 1920. At the 
present time I find that it takes 5 (o 6 bushels of wheat to buy a pair of wort 
shoes and from 400 to 4504)ushels of wheat to buy a binder. We contend tint 
our whole trouble lies in sudden fluctuations and our not being able to maintain 
a relative value. While we are dealing with our trouble, and before we oS" 
you the remedy, would like to touch on another phase of the situation. 

For the past few years tlie press of this country has been loaded down iTift 
propaganda and protests against the high coat of living. There Is little doubt 1" 
our minds but what this same bunch of financiers are responsible for this props- 
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?anda, for as a matter of fact high prices, which only means cheap money, is the 
>nly salvation for the people of this world, if they wish to maintain their present 
state of civilization and their present system of governments. High prices hurt 
30 one except the moneyed baron and the loafer, providing relative values are 
maintained. Admittedly, high prices simply mean cheap money. Now let us see 
kvhy we must have cheap money. 

We believe there is no argument to the assertion that all great nations are 
)ankrupt. When an individual is bankrupt, they simply close him out, sell 
[lis property at sheriff's sale, and distribute the proceeds among his creditors. 
When a large corporation goes bankrupt, they have to proceed a little differ- 
ently, appoint a receiver, etc., but they arrive at the same end. When all the 
governments of the world are bankrupt, the proposition is so enormous it is 
rather hard to understand how they can liquidate and release themselves from 
their obligations. 

Senator, there is just one way, and that is to cheapen the money and create 
an area of high prices. When the individual goes bankrupt, he perhaps pays 
off his creditors at 40 or 50 cents on the dollar. A government or nation has 
got to do the same way, but it will be done in the shape of money or a circu- 
lating medium that does not have over 40 or 50 per cent of the purchasing 
power that it had when it was borrowed. 

For the sake of argument, admitting that all the foregoing is correct and that 
the maintaining of relative values is the one essential thing necessary to give 
each class an equal opportunity, we now propose to show you how this object 
can be accomplished. Steel has long been considered the barometer of manu- 
facturing interests. We believe there are underlying economic reasons that will 
go to prove the correctness of this theory. For instance, nearly all manufac- 
tured articles are made on machines constructed of steel; the factory building 
itself is largely made of steel, the goods are transported to the consumer in 
steel cars running on steel rails, and then the goods are retailed out of a build- 
ing largely constructed of steel. 

Passing on to the raw product, we contend that the price of wheat is the" 
barometer of the raw product and eventually it is the barometer of all business 
conditions. There never was a time when wheat was bringing a good price that 
prosperity was not with us as a whole. Neither was there ever a time when 
the price of wheat went down to exceedingly low levels that panicky conditions 
did not exist. There are also a gi'eat many underlying economic reasons for 
this and they are very apparent to any one who will take the time and trouble 
to study the proposition. We are producing in this country approximately 700,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. While we have not the statistics before us, we be- 
lieve it is safe to assume that there are one and a half million farms engaged in 
this enterprise, and from five to ten million people are more or less dependent 
on this Industry. It is the one moneyed crop that the greater portion of Ameri- 
can farmers have, and when we say this we are not forgetting the corn farmers 
of the United States nor the cotton planters of the South. We believe we can 
show that corn has always followed wheat in its upward or downward journey 
and not over 24 hours behind. As there seems to be some misunderstanding 
about this crop, we wish to explain that while farm value of corn is about 
double that of wheat, it does not follow that it is the crop from which the 
farmer obtains his ready cash. As a matter of fact, it is largely fed on the 
farms for horse and cattle feed, and a very large per cent of it is turned into 
pork. Cotton probably will not follow Mheat quite so closely, but with normal 
conditions it will not be over 24 days behind wheat. 

The average farmer or wheat grower, on account of the low prtce of wheat, 
now finds himself unable to buy a new pair of overalls or a cotton shirt. He 
simply patches those he already has and when the patches are worn out, he 
turns them wrong side to, and wears the other side. 

This applies to all articles and materials and, of course, on account of this 
condition innumerable men are thrown out of employment, which naturally 
tends to aggravate and make worse the already unbearable situation. Now, if 
we are correct in our theory that with a stabilized relative value between the 
raw material and the manufactured article, it would be impossible to bring 
about the condition in which we now find ourselves. If we are correct in our 
statement that steel is the barometer of the manufactured article; if we are 
correct in our belief that wheat is the barometer of the raw material, and we 
have history and statistics galore to prove this contention, then the only thing 
we have to do to stabilize the spread between the raw material and the manu- 
factured article, is to in some way, tie wheat and steel together. 
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Tills $t«el Corpomtiou Is controlled by tlia greatest buncli of fiDSnclers U 
world liaB ever kuown. They bave at their I'omiuautl one of tbe finest systeia 
iinil the best brains of tbe nnlverue, and ne are perfectly willing to tie up ■ 
them and let them tiilce oommand of tbe ship, providing our interests a. 
lautual. 

We aiuiply prupoeie tbat by uu act of Congress the Uovetunieut t)e<.'umes t 
<ine und only buyer of wbeat. This is tbe staft of life, tbe one commodit)' <J 
tv'hicb anyone can exist if be has enougli of It. It is many, many times tbl 
theapest food of tbe human race. And by all laws of economics and buinau.tj 
it should be talteii out of tlie bands of tbe speculator, and tbe industry put <■ 
ji footing where there would be no dant;er of its collapse. We propose tbat tl"" 
jiCt of Congress establish a price of wheat with a comparative value of nian 
faetured steel ; tiiut is. take tlie 10-year prewar period. Any competent ai 
wuntant can find out in a few hours' time the average number of bushels «^ 
wheat it took to buy a ton of steel during tbat period. When this ratio hi 
Keen arrived at. maintain It; this price oa wbeat to be at all primary isarketd 
the price to be fixed tbe Ist day of Juue eacb year, according to th€ 
steel the preceding year. With tbls law In force we tlilnk you will ret 
liow tbat hunch of Hnanc-lers would be compelled to work for the interests nl 
ill! the people. 

AVheat is now producwl almost entirely with the work of steel machines; tlnl 
labor entering Into its production is largely done in the factories, and It Is crtj 
out of reason to ask that the price be set according to the cost of those macliiuH. 

There Is one point we sliould like to bring out. Some people may contend tbiti 
vttier raw products do not follow wbeat, although we claim they have no ba^l 
for their contention. For sake of illustration, we will admit it for a niiuult.1 
The per capita consumption of wbeat of the United States is 5 bushels, and ill 
the price stiould eo up $1 per bushel it would mean $5 a year to each person.' 
or, divided by 305 days, in round figures it would mean IJ cents a day, whick' 
would be au Insignificant cost to the consumer. ' 

If you are interested, it might be advisable to touch on wliat is to be dam' 
witli our exportable surplus. lu round figures we have for this purpose about ' 
lOO.OiOO.OOO bushels. We believe, as a rule. Europe has bad to pay u price fw ' 
this wheat which would Justify tbe ratio we are asking. And here we wish te ' 
tall your attention to a condition that now exists in the relative value of wheui 
und steel. At present it takes nearly twice the number of bushels of wheal to 
tiuy a farm tool that it did in 1917. We have heard it remarked that tbe cau:i« 
iif this was tbe collapse of tbe European market for wheat. We arc wonderini 
if there was not just as great U' collapse in the market for steel, as it seems 
to us that the steel Industry deiiends inoi-e on exiHirts than the wheat industr.v. 
rn 191T the value of wheat and flour exported was $384,000,000. In tlie sume 
year the value of tlie iron and steel exports was $1,244,000,000. 

If there should come a time when Europe would not pay the price, the best 
policy to follow, then, would be to curtail our production, cut it down to home 
requirements, for what is the use of producing a surplus to sell below the cas[ 
»f production and thereby creating all tlie misery and sorrow for all classes 
that we are going through at the present time. 

If we find tbat it is not practical or advisable to control production, in tlini 
case the Government could buy six-sevenths of tbe wlieat produced, or whatever 
portion was necessary for home consumption, paying therefor the established 
ratio; the balance of the crop could be sold to Europe, und the net results ite- 
rated among the producers. 

We liave three main nonperlsbuhle crops produced lu the United States 
aaniely, wheat, corn, and cotton. All farm products follow wheat in price, for 
the simple reason that wlieat is grown over such a wide area. If the outloot 
for the price of wbeat Is exceedingly good, the com grower of the Middle Stut^ 
sows more acres to wheat and le»s to coi-n ; this tends to keep tbe price of curu 
at a relative value to that of wheat. It in turn gives the cotton planter of ILe 
South an opportunity to turn bis attention to corn, thereby bringing up ilie 
price of cotton 

Cattle and hogs also follow thin upward trend, us tbe farmer will not con- 
tinue feeding blgb-priceil grain to tbe low-priced hog. 

Activities along these tllfferent lines greatly increase demand for the manu- 
factured article, thereby giving everybody employment; this increases bouit 

nisuinptlon of farm products, which has a tendency to keep our exportable 

irplus down to tbe average. 
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We do not have to wnit for all these ehanjyes in i>hintinff to be brought about 
to l>riug the price of other farm commodities up to wheat, as it is really a 
psychological condition. 

Everyone realizes now as never before that tlie prosperity of this country 
lies entirely with the farmers, and that if the farmefr does not prosper no one 
else can, except a favored few. They realiM that in order for the farmer to 
prosper he nmst get a price for his products somewhat in excess of the cost 
of jjroduction, and not below. They also realize that the cost of this produc- 
tion is largely governed by the cost of the manufactured article, and the price 
of this manufactured article is arbitrarily fixed without any relation to the 
laws of supply and demand. The manufacturers are able to do this through 
their organization to control the supply. 

If the farmers were not so numerous and so widely scattered, they, too, could 
organize to control supply, in which case there would be no need of the legis- 
lation suggested. 

The essence of our argimient is to in sofiie way establish a relative value 
of the ordinary commodities used and produced in the Uniteil States, and, when 
this has once been established, stabilize and maintain it. If the present relative 
value is correct, then maintain that ratio. In that case we will cut up our 
farms into 20 and 40 acre tracts. We will teach our sons the use of the cradle 
and the flail and teach our daughters how to weave cloth. If the present rela- 
tive value is not correct for the best interests of all concerned, then we had 
better immediately get busy and establish a condition where they will be 
correct. This will not be done by appropriating large sums for the redemption 
of tlie swamp, the desert, and. the cut-over lands in order to make homes for 
our returned soldiers. God pity them if they accept such a home. They had 
better, far better, be in the trenches of France. If we wish to appropriate 
money to in some way make the returned soldiers' life more pleasant, then 
use it for the building of factories and put the soldiers in charge. Continue 
this policy until the present monopolies are broken up and the producer of raw 
material is on an equal footing with the manufacturer. Tlien, and only then, 
<'an you turn your attention to the i*edemption of the desert; and for every 
dollar that is expended to build a farm there should be another spent to build 
a factory. 

Thanking you for your attention and trusting that you -will give our propo- 
sition and arguments the close study we believe they deserve, beg to remain, 
Very truly, yours, 

Wm. Potter. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WESTEBN STABB, BEPBESENTING THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE FABMEB-LABOB PABTY. 

Mr. Stark. Mr. Chairman, I reside in Washington, having been frozen out 
of the farming business some few years ago on account of the war, but I am' 
here to represent the Farmer-Labor Party, or the national committee of that 
organization. While it grieves me in some way to feel that I am compelled 
to oppose the proposition of my friend. Senator Ladd, and the proposition in- 
volved In both of these bills, nevertheless I am here to oppose the proiwsitiou 
of the stabilizing of prices of agricultural products, and particularly as repi-e- 
si'iited by the two bills here. I do not believe that that is the way to reach 
the problem that we are trying to cover. 

The Chairman. You, ]Mr. Starr, as I understand it, are opposed to the propo- 
sition entirely? 
Mr. Starr. I am. 

The Chairman. Regardless of any bills? 
Mr. Starr. Regardless. 

The Chairman. You do not think we ought to stabilize m*ices at all? 
Mr. Starr. I do not believe in the principle at all. I believe that the great 
difficulties from which agriculture is suffering, and they are merely an indica- 
tion of what all interests In this country are now suffering, flow from precisely 
this principle of fixing prices. We have fixed prices on manufactured articles 
in this country for the last 50 or 60 years. We have fixed the price of credit ; 
we have fixed the price of transportation ; we have established special privileges 
^OT special interests all the way through, and they have been accumulating and 
piling up, Peleon upon Ossa, all of this time, regardless of the fact that the 
agriculturist, the man down at the bottom, the primary producer, is the man 
that has to carry all of these burdens. The farmers in Nebraska do not realize 
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It, but th^ are paying a rent on Wall Street skyscrapers, aod have beeo dolug 
it ever since they have been built, and that condltioD applies throughout the 
whole coontry. 

It Is not at all a new proposition ; It 1b as old as Roman history. Xou can 
go back to the time of Diocletian and yon will find an edict Issued by the Roman 
Emperors stabilizing prices, and If yon will allow me to reCer to that for one 
moment, I recall reading in my Gibbon the story of price filing by the Ronaan 
Empire. It says : 

"The most peculiar document which has come to light since the publication 
of Gibbon's history Is the edict of Diocletian, published from an inscription 
found at Eakhlasar by Col. I^ake. This inscription was first copied by Sherard. 
afterwards much, more completely by Mr. Bankes. It was confirmed and itLus- 
trated by a more Imperfect copy of the same edict, found in the Levant, by a 
geDtleman of the Ate, and brought to this country by M. Vescovall. Tbis edict 
was Issued In the name of four Gaeaara — Diocletian, Maslmlan, Constantlas. 
and GalerluB. They fixed a maximnm of the prices throughout the empire for 
all the necessaries and commodities of life. The preamble Insists with great 
vehem^ice on the extortion and Inhumanity of the vendors and merchants. 
The edict, aa Col. Leake clearly shows, was issued B. C. 303. Among the ar- 
ticles on which the maximum value was assessed are oil, salt, honey, butcher's 
meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, fruit; the wages of laborers and artisans, 
schoolmasters, and orators and beer. The depreciation In the value of money, 
or the rise In the price of commodities, had been so great during the last cen- 
tury that butcher's meat, which, In the second century of the empire, was In 
Rome about 2 denarii the pound, was now fised at a maximum of 8. Col. Leake 
supposes the average rHf* coukl not be less than 4; i\t tlie same time, the 
maximum of the wages of the agricultural laborers was 25. The whole edict 
is perhaps the most gigantic effort of the blind, though well intentloned, de- 
spotism to control that which is and ought to be beyond be regulation of the 
Government." (See an edict of Diocletian, by Col. Leake, London, 1826.) 

The Chatmian. Will you give the citation of that? 

Mr. Stasb. That Is from Milman's Gibbon's Rome, volnme 1, page 448. 

The Chaibuar. That will be sufficient 

Mr. Stabb. I was going to give you the edition. 

The Chaibuam. Well, if you have that. 

Mr. Stakk. It does not give the year. 

The Chaibuak. All right 

Mr. Stabb. It is published by Bougbton, Clark & Co., of New York and 
Chicago. 

Ancient Athens, 400 B. C. wns the great wheat market of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Attica embraced about 900 square miles, roughly 30 by 30 miles iu 
extent. Its soil was better adiipted to olives, figs, and grapes than to grain, 
R^ulation of the grain trade and of prices for wheat were drastic. Retail 
dealers were prohibited from buying more than about 50 measures (about 75 
bushels) at one time, and forbidden to profit more than 1 obol, or less Uian 
the weight of silver in our dime. The penalty for violation of these price- 
fixing laws was death. Hut the severest penalties failed to check speculation Iu 
wheat. Gain could no more be controlled in Athens than it can in ChicaRi' 
The Athenian courts were choked with litigation mnch aa American courts a 
now being swamped by prohibition litigation. The legislation was futile, as 
was itself a violation of deeply underlying economic principles. 

Now, Mr, Lyon has talked for an hour and three-quarters before this cow 
niittee, and I do not presume that I can have half of that time: but if I wcp 
disposed to be facetions, I would suggest that his talk reminds me very forclW! 
of the results when a lawj-er undertakes to talk about agriculture. 

I think Mr. Lyon. If I may use his name, lives in the center of an agricu' 
tural district whtelt feels the depression very much; hut it is not only there 
but every wliere, and I would like to point this out; Yon do not need any legis- 
lation to affect prices of agricultural products for the year ]922. because tlwri' 
won't be any surplus products for 1922 to be fixed. Over 40 per cent of Ov 
tillage of American agriculture is performed by tenant fiirmers, and ovt '" 
jwr cent of tenant farmers of America, who planted crops last year, are 
going to plant crops this year, because they are stan-ing to death on 
farms. They can not pay their taxes ; they can not buy their clothes and 
fuel ; they can not keep their Interest down ; they have nothing on earth a' 
stake except labor, and they are going to the cities to find employment: ami 
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the surplus crops of this country have never amounted to as much as that 
percentage of the tenant farmers, which will not be employed this year in the 
production of crops. 

Another proposition: The prices of these commodities are fixed on the 
other side of the water. The price of wool is fixed in Bradford, England. 
Do you want to underwrite the wool product of the entire world, in order to 
protect a few fiockmasters in this country, at the expense of the rest of us? 
Do you want to fix the price on wheat, the maximum price of which is fixed 
in Liverpool? You might as well pass an edict against the tides or against 
the revolutions of tlje moon as to undertake to fix prices when the prices are 
fixed directly beyond our jurisdiction and control. 

The price of cotton is fixed in Manchester and Lancashire. How can you 
pass an edict here that will affect the price here, unless the Government un- 
derwrites the world's crop? • 

It was suggested that England was fixing the price in Egypt. That is very 
natural. There is a certain quality of cotton raised in Egypt, long fiber cotton, 
that we do not raise here, and it has been the British policy for 25 years to 
encourage the development of the cotton industry independently of the United 
States. They want to find an increased production all over the world in order 
to make them independent of the American producer. That is a very deliberate 
policy, and has been ; and if you are going to fix the price of cotton for the 
American cotton producers you will have to fix the price of cotton for the 
Egyptian cotton* producers, the Indian cotton producers, and the Armenian 
cotton producers. 

Now, take com. The price of corn is fixed by the price of what your com 
goes into. That is the packing-house products, andl were it not for established 
monopoly which has been permitted by the United States Government to 
thrive and fiourish at the expense of the American people, you never would 
have any trouble about the natural prices of agricultural products or packing- 
house products. 

One of the serious points in the unrest of the American people to-day is the 
special privileges which have been enjoyed by the packers. It may be known 
to all of you that the original investment of the Armour institution in the 
meat business was $160,000, and there has not been a single dollar of orlginltl 
capital put into that business since that time, except out of profits of the 
business. 

The Chaibman. I think you ought to add to that that Armour has paid dur- 
ing that time a dividend. 

Mr. Stabb. Absolutely. That goes without saying. 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. StABB. They have been paying most generous dividends all the time. 

The Chaibman. Which anybody will admit is at least reasonable. 

Mr. Stabb. They have been paying generous dividends which has kept their 
securities above par. 

The Chaibman. Yes. There would be some excuse for adding the profits of 
the business into capitalization if there were no dividends declared? 

Mr. Stabb. Undoubtedly. 

The Chaibman. But if reasonable dividends have been declared, then the 
amount that is put into capitalization from profits is what is contributed by 
the consumer? 

Mr. Stabb. Yes. Here is the middleman, who stands on the bridge, with 
the producer on one side and the consumer on the other, and he takes the toll 
both ways. 

Now, I attended the agricultural conference called here last week, which was 
precisely on a par with the unemployment conference, which was called some 
months ago, and which I also attended. I hesitate to draw inferences, but it 
was very much like the disarmament conference which is in session here. I 
do not wish to make definite allegations against the motives and the purposes 
for which those conferences have been called, but so far as the' net result is 
concerned, for the American people, they amount to nothing but an attempt 
to create political capital to bulldoze andl fiimflam the people. At that con- 
ference I saw three men inside of 10 minutes in one room. One of them was 
J. Ogden Armour, one was Tom Wilson, and one was Barney Baruch. 

The Chaibman. They are all farmers. 

Mr, Stabb. I do not wish to make any allegations against the motives of 
those men. They have just as much right to go to one of those conferences as 
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I have aud express their views, although they were given the opporttult; to 
express their views and I was noL However, that nukes no difference. 

Non- I wuQl to go further lu q>eaking of the Koninn attempt to fix prices. 
Baglisli history is literally st\ft with illustrations uf attempts on the part of 
ICnKs, Queens, advisors, nud tiiuiiselors. iKUuraut i>f etoiiouiit- prluci|>leK. untiw- 
taking to flx prices, and from Rlrhard It and Edwnni III down to James 1 
and Charles II and Henry VI and Henry VIII they undertook to flx prices oji 
various tldugs, 

Shakespeare very wonderfully illhstrates the real meaning and phllost^b; 
of the whole game when lie has Jack Cade say, in Hairy VI : 

"There shall he in Englnud seven lialf-|ieiiny loaves siild fur a jienny : tlir 
three-hooped |xit shall have ten hoops; aud t will luuke it felony to drlnt 
small beer; all the realm shall lie in common; and in Clieiiixlde shall lui 
palfry go to grass ; and when I am Khig, as Kinj: I will be, there shall be nn 
money; all people iiliali eat mid ilrliik on niy seore. and I will aiiparel tlienj 
all in one livery." 

Now, it does not need the greatest luind since Pluto to see the real econonik 
meaning and fallacy of the whole thing. 

What we are sufterlng from. Jlr. Chalnnau — and let me urge it upon ym 
geiittemeu — what we are suffering from is this same principle applied at tht 
other eud of the game. The only suggestion that was offered by the agricul- 
tural conference, or the chairman of it, after having had a seven months' Inves- 
tigation of the conditions of agriculture, was that tlie net result of the entire 
delil)erations of that whole comnilttee was siniply that ■■Vmir enemies are ursnii- 
ized, and you are helpless liecuuse you are not organised : the farmer must bflp 
himHelf; he has got to oi^mntze; you fanners shonld have the teeth and Claire 
of organization, in order to lie able to tiglit to defend yourselves against thr 
organizations wliich we have permitted to grow up and develcq> and hecoiw ' 
IMiwerful, and whieh are preying upon you." 

These conditions ai'e not the result of the wiir. It is utter aliKurdity to Iliitii' 
the war has «uused them. It is simply tlie precipitating lesion. It has fore- 
shortened our history for 60 years, and when a man lias been living a riotous 
and gluttonous life fi>r 60 years aud lie has the Kont. dys|ie|isla. and rhentii:!- 
tism, and all of the otlier evils that follow a dissolute life, nitd he feels himself 
Imperiled, when he can no longer endure the suffering, he calls in a doctor. I 
and he expects the doctor to cure him In l."> or 20 minutes or an hour or two 
hours, or in n week. It Is utterly imtiossihle; it can not lie done. There is I 
no such thing as iumiedlate relief for agriculture iu this country. 

There Is one thing that Congress can do, but it will require a revolution in 
political sentiment to do it, and that is to take such steps as will pnt the pulilk 
mind at rest l» the lielief that a cuume is ltein»: ad<ipie<l that will ultiiaatfl.v 
extinguish the grievances frtim whicii they suffer, which flow entirely fmni 
monopoly. 

If you want to corre<-t the farmers' conditions, the first thing yon will have t<> 
<lo Is to get 8U)i|>ort for the pro|M>sitiii» that the (iovernnient shall resume tlir 
operation of strictly govennnmtal activities. There Is ahsoiutriy no justltk*- 
tion for the Goverament of the United States to tnm over to groups of prlvai*. 
Individuals tlie operation of the functions of government, and all of our tmuhW 
arise from the perversion of the powers of government. 

Take tlie iierversion of the isiwer of credit. Now, I do not want to go iiitn 
a long argument on that. Iiecause there Is no t'me for It. hut I cnuhl ileiaoii' 
atrate to an accuracy that fairly tinglM with sclentiiic precision that tlie taming 
over by the Government of the United States of Its money fmicthms to priviitr 
Individuals has coat the |ie<iple of this country more than f1.noo,000j000 a year 
for every year siiici- Wasliiiiirton became our first President. That is one of tlw 
first penalties that the peiiple have to pay for allowing private and special 
interests to operate the money fimct'ions of the Government. 

The same tiling applies to the transportation proposition. That is a Govern- 
ment funi-tioii. a public function, and we have farmed It out to siieciai intere^l!' 
to oiierale and function for the Government. 

Tlie Chaibmab. Vou would advocate, then, as I understand It, as one of th« 
things that would help agriculture. Government ownership of railroads hHiI 
operation? 

Sir. Stars. The Government ownership of railroads and o|ieratioii, and tl* 
Government issuance of money. 

The Ohairiiav. Tliat is a iiuestion I was going to ask you next, alsiul ''if 
nioney. 
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Mr. Stars. Yes. Those are the two important things. 

The Chairman. You mean that you would do away now with the gold 
tandard, for instance? 

Mr. Stabb. Gold ought to be absolutely abolished. It is absolutely impossible 
hat gold can be the basis of credit for the world's debts. If I could get a law 
kissed which would make hickory wood the only available and lawful material 
or yardsticks, and nobody could measure anything lawfully except by hickory 
ardsticks, and if I happened to have the only hickory grove there was in the 
ountry, you can easily see where I would land. 

And that is the proposition they have to-day. They talk about fiat money. 
Jood heavens, there never was any kind of money on earth except fiat money. 
t is all fiat. The gold in a $10 eagle, melted up and battered out of shape, is 
lot money, and you can not make it money. The thing that makes money is 
he stamp of the sovereign. That is what makes the money. 

In speaking of the money proposition of this country to-day, only 5 per cent 
)f all of the transactions that take place in this country to-day, or in the whole 
vorkl to-day, are performed by the use of money. Money has come to be nothing 
;lse than a measure of value ; that is all. It is not a circulating medium, except 
the amount of about o per cent of the transactions. 

Just to illustrate : A man goes into a bank and borrows a hundred thousand 
loUars. Considering the bank as a unit, he puts nothing into the bank and he 
akes nothing out of the bank. The banker is a bookkeeper, transferring credits 
and from ; but when he comes to settle, he pays the interest, and he pays his 
•ommission, the moral hazards and risks that follow. The money never was 
?ven printed. 

At the peak period during the war, when our credit rating was highest, on 
the basis of less than $5,000,000,000 of money that was actually in circulation, 
m a basis of less than $3,000,000,000 invested in bank "business of this country, 
they had erected a credit structure of over $57,000,000,000. Now, if we are to 
permit these private individuals to use the arm of the Government to exploit 
the rest of the community — and the farmer is the fellow that has to carry all 
the load — ^you do not need to wonder where the farmer gets off. It has gotten 
so to-day that a man can not buy a team, he can not build a shed or a fence, or 
paint his house, or put in a well, but what h^ has to go and ask a banker whether 
he can do it or not. 

I do not care who owns the farms of the country — it is a matter of complete 
indifference so fnr as that is concerned — if only I can control the railroads. I 
do not care to own tliem, the great public utilities of the country. I do not 
fare who owns the farms or the railroads, provided I can control the terminal 
facilities. You may be aware of the fact that the public policy of Great Britain 
has been for a gi'eat inany years to get control of the mouths of rivers, the 
harbor facilities, of any continent or any coast. I do not care who owns the 
farms and the railroads or the terminal facilities, provided only that I can 
control the use of the credit of the country', because I will be the dominant 
partner in every business that is carried on throughout the extent of our 
dominions. 

That is the situation to-day with regard to credit. 

Something has been said to this committee in executive session concerning 
the conditions of agriculture in Australia and the public policy adopted with 
regard to that industry. • I venture the opinion that such relief as has come 
to agriculture in Australia, such differences in present conditions as con- 
trasted with former conditions in Australia, or with existing conditions here, 
aie adeciuately to l>e accounted for by the great changes in Australian public 
policy as to public finance. Agi'iculture and other industries have been 
emancipated from credit serfdom. 

All that agriculture needs is to aliolish the handicap imposed on it by special 
privilege and monopoly. 

It has become so with regard to railroads that we have made these whole 
propositions, not technical, not administrative, not material; we have made 
them financial propositions, and have even capitalized the power of monopoly 
to exploit labor. 

On the transportation proposition and public utilities generally we huve 
erected the buffer state, the buffer institution, something to stand between 
monopoly on the one side and the outraged people on the other, and we call 
it the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have taken control of public 
utilities away from local opinion and lodged them in remote authority ap- 
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pelted irreqimnslble to public opinion, and ther bare In practlcallj' evei 
State and city and connty in the conntry done tbat. in addition to the Feder^ 
commission wliich says what shall and what Bhall not be. And the Spokai 
rate case, whicb has been in the conrU for 25 years, is not settled yet. 

The CHAiBMAn. It is like Jarndyce and Jamdyce? 

Mr. Stabr. Jamdyce versus Jarndyce. 

They laalfe them brieve that they are making medicine for the benefit o 
the people, and the time Is comiug when they are not going to brieve ya 
very mnch longer. They are going to tahe things into their own hand! 
greatly aa I sliali r^ret to see it. 

Now, there Is no use of my talking too much, gentlemen. Yon know as wel 
as I do — everybody knows these things, and they are not going to go on an; 
longer aa they are now. 

Too have the words of the greatest Democrat of our own time, when b 
said, "A house divided against Itself can not endure." Now, I maintain tba 
a Nation, which, as to its political form, Is organized as a democracy, bn 
which, as to its actual substance, Is an economic oligarchy, is a hoase dividei 
against itself and can not permanently endure in that condition. It ht 
eiUier got to be openly and avowedly a political oligarchy or we are going ii 
find ourselves again an economic democracy as originally designed. It is gol": 
to be changed. Now, which way is it going to be— up or down? Is it goioi 
.to be better or worse? It la not going to be better so long as we permit prlvsii 
interests to operate functions of government 

That is what is the matter with the farmer. 

Now, I must not take any more time. I shall be very glad to ; I am full of ii 

The CHAntuAN. Well, what, Mr. Starr, do yon think this committee, bavioi 
these various bills before it, should do? What is our duty, in your judgmeni: 
Is there anything we can do to relieve the situation? 

Mr. Stake. Yea. I am not sure as to how far your views might prevail. 1 
realize tbat. The men who are the genuine friends of industry and the trw 
. dom and future of this Republic are io a small minority ; and when I sv 
'' the friends," I do not mean to say that there \s an intentional purpose, bui 
I do maintain that 90 ijer cent of the Ciuigressmen and the Senators of (In 
United States ought to go to an economic school for a few weeks. 

The CHAIBMAN, Is that your advice to this committee? [Laughter. J 

Mr. Stark. I hope gentlemen .you will not think I am trying to be personal 
here at all ; but when I see the legislation tbat has been proposed in man; 
ways and the legislation that has Ijeen enacted in many ways, I have vet.v 
serious question. 

I want to read you one formula. In tlie seventeenth century Grego'; 
King, an English economist, deduced from elaborate computations, that lie 
carried over a long while, a law which waa the result of observed uniformitif^ 
covering a long period of time, of phenomena showing the price of agricuKuinl 
products with reference to the law of supply and demand. Of course, we haie 
abolished the law of supply and demand, or tried to do so. 

My friend spoke about prices abroad. When you can buy an International 
harvester in Ontario or Winnipeg for less than half what you have to paj tor 
it In Chicago where it is mader when an American manufacturer's produrt- 
are sold universally, as they liave been for years, abroad 

Senator Goodino. Have you any record of that klnii? 

Mr. Stabk. There is a record of that kind which I can produce, if it is *■ 

Senator Gooding, I would like to have It. 

Senator Harbeij>. That has been disputed and disproved In a great mm 
instances. I do not know about this specific Instance. 

Mr. Stabb. Well, 1 have a friend that bought American shoes at Punl" 
Arenas, the extremely southern settlement on the American continent, (or 
just half what he could buy them for in the town where they were made. 

I have a watch in my pocket made in Elgin. 111., and Bold in Liverpool at 
$7. bought by an American for $9, and brought back into this country an' 
sold for Sll.%. You can not get them at wholesale In Elgin, where they are 
made, at less than $10, but In Europe they can. 

When American manufacturers Issue catalogues with two rows of price*- 
and when they say, " When ordering, please state whether desired for toteipi 
or domestic markets," you have a bad situation. 

Take ateel rails. There are no steel rails manufactured In America iiui 
what, when sold abroad, can be bought at a lower price than they can it 
•wnght for here. 
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In other words, we are permitting the special interests to exploit the 
merican market. 

Now, this is the formula I was going to give you, it was to this effect : 

A decrease in the normal supply of any commodity by one-tenth, automati- 
lUy raises the price above the common rate three-tenths; a decrease of two- 
jnths in the ordinary normal supply raises the price eight-tenths ; a de- 
cease of three-tenths raises the price sixteen-tenths ; a decrease of four- 
»nths raises the price twenty-eight-tenths; and a decrease of five-tenths 
aises the price forty-five-tenths. 

That law has been accepted by English economists, Thorold Rogers and 
hers who are regarded as authorities on such questions, and is now a 
ractical working rule in economic philosophy. 

Senator Harreld. Let me ask you a question right there. You have evidently 
tudied these things very thoroughly. Mr. Lyon has done likewise, but you 
wo gentlemen are diametrically opposed to each other in your conclusions. 
Tow, what is the poor committee going to do under those circumstances? 

Mr. Starr. Well, about all I can say is that, Senator 

Senator Gooding. I will not have any trouble in finding out what I shall do. 

Mr. Starr. The committee has to take its chances. 

Mr. Lyon. I am not a political economist. 

Mr. Starr. I have the utmost respect for Senator Ladd, personally. I have 
he utmost confidence in Senator Ladd as a scientist, within the field in which 
le works ; but Senator Ladd will not take exception to the proposition that 
f I were to have my watch repaired I would not take it to a blacksmith. Now, 
5enator Ladd, I am positive, without asking him, has been bombarded from all 
iver this country by an irresistible avalanche of appeals to do just this sort of 
hing, and I do not blame Senator Ladd for introducing it. So there is only 
me thing that he will have to answer for, and that is for not saying at the 
ime that he introduced it, that it was introduced by request. 

The Chairman. We will have to adjourn here. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee adjourned until Friday, February 
;. 1922, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBBXTA&Y 7, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agbicultube and Forestry, 

Waahingtofiy D, C, 

The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjournment, Senator 

eorge'W. Norris presiding. 

Present: Senators Non-is (chairman), McNary, Capper, Keyes, Ladd, Rans- 

*U, Harrison, and Caraway. 

The Chairman. I understand Mr. Robert Fechner, of the International Asso- 

ation of Machinists, wants to be heard. 

TATEMENT OF MB. BOBEBT FEGHNEB, MEMBEB GENEBAL EX- 
ECUTIVE BOABD, INTEBNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN:- 
ISTS, SAVANNAH, GA. 

The Chairman. Will you give your name to the reporter? 

IMr. Fkchner. Robert Fechner. I am a member of the general executive board 
f the International Association of Machinists. 

The Chairman. You live in Washington? 

Mr. Fechner. No. My headquarters are in Savannah, Ga. 

The Chairman. Briefly, what is that association? Is it an international asso- 
iation, as its name implies? 

Mr. Fechner. Yes ; in so far as we have organizations in Canada and Mexico. 

The Chairman. How large a membership do you have? 

Mr. Fechner. About 235,000 at present. 

The Chairman. That is the association of which Mr. Johnson is the head? 

Mr. Fechner. Yes. 

Senator Capper. Is your membership made up of railway as well as other 
mployees? 

Mr. Fechijjr. Yes ; as well as manufacturing and contract shops. 

The Chairman. Now, go ahead in your own way and tell the committee what 
OM want to about this bill we are discussing. 

Mr. Fechner. Gentlemen, the interest that our organization has in the bill 
R due to the reports that are received at our headquarters here from our field 
aen who are employed for the purpose of assisting in carrying on the work of the 
»rganization in various localities throughout the country, and also reports which 
re receive from our local officers in carrying on the business of our organization 
n tlie various localities. 

Those reports for months past have been indicative of a serious situation in 
uany agricultural sections of the country, particularly in the West and in the 
5outh. We believe that the welfare of our membershij) is affected by the welfare 
'f the agricultural Interests, and we feel that in many localities our men are un- 
employed and have been unemployed for a considerable period due to the fact 
hat the farmers are not in a prosperous condition, and that has affected the 
entire industrial structure of the locality where those conditions exist. 

We have many reports on file at headquarters indicating the very serious 
condition in which the farmers are placed, particularly in the western part 
of the country, just at this time. Somewhat similar reports come from the 
Southern States, due to the condition in the cotton and lumber trade ; but we 
have not received reports of a very serious nature from those sections very 
recently. But tliere Is no question In our minds about the unfortunate and 
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i»-iT xeriou-s condition in tlie lliddte West and farther west, and at a n>«~ 
iii^ of oar f;eii«Tal board. wbicL is havlnfc one of its routine sessions at b<' 
■juarteni herp at the prpHeiit time. President Jutinsttm called tile atteutinu • 
ihe Ixiard uiHiibers tu niau.r of tliPM- rei>orts which lie had received, anil i! 
Iroartl in cmiiilderinj: tlip situiitimi decided that it wns perfectly proi*er tiii 
in fart dei'"riil)le that they Nliould express themselves on this Wnd of ]epfl 
tion for the relief of these conilltioiis, and at the session of the hoanl la 
week the IhirhI olliciiilly went on record as appniving the principles of ili 
jcndine iegislution and urging tliat the legislation be adopted. 

We do not desire to try to specify any price at which any form produ' 
^h(lllld be Kold. We <lo not feel lliat we are in position to go to that e\m 
Hut we d(i feel that a living iirice is just as neces.'tary for the farmer a.' 
livins waife is for the wa^e enmers in tike iidit!' and shops, nnd It is tti, 
princijile which we want to lie reciircled as ofllclally approving and urgin; ili> 
i! lie udoiiled by the C-oiigrees. 

That, brietly, is the jKisltion that our organization talies iit this time. 

Tile Ch.ubw.vs. Are there any questions of this witness? 

Senator Kansdielt- I would like to nsK a question. 

The Chaibuaji. AH riglit. Senator. 

Senator Kaxspeu.. AVould you kindly tell us how you propose to hrin^' alx" 
the system of price fixing In, say. the four leading agricultural coniuiodiii* 
:-|ie<-ifled in th's bill. uniesH we are eo'ing to have a general system of pn 
fixing for otlier agricultural ctunniodltles and, going further, for various an 
sundry manufactured articles? Explain how that would work as a pmdit^ 
jirnpositlon. 

Mr. FccH\Kn. The posifon we take. Senator, is that these things are em- 
gcncy prt^Misitions lust at this tinie. nnd we feel that while it mlglit not be 
desinble thing to udoirt price fixing as a permanent p<dicy, the conditional 
Isting justify ii resort to that nietliod of trying to bring abont a restomtii' 
of prosperity to a d^tree, at least, and we think it can he done by this «« 
mlttee or by any agency tliat you might provide, and that it should be i"' 
merely to take care of this emergency that we believe exists. It might not 1 
iles'rable to restrict it merely to four agrlcnltural products, and. so far as » 
lire concerned, we have no desire to limit It to that number if in the wisdo 
of the committee the provlrions of the act should be extended. We do fe 
iliat saf^iniards can be provided that will prevent any abuse of this legislatic 

White I do not Icnow that it would be desirable for me to express my person 
views in connection withi the matter. I think that the experience we hi 
during the war showed that where serious emergmcy exists provisions can t 
made to take care of it until it passes. The regulation of the mkldlpms 
which has been discussed so much, and which everyone is thoroughly familii 
with, is one of the things that we believe should be very strictly regulat" 
We believe that a great deal of the cost of distribution should be eliminat' 
and can be ellniinateil, nnd if the legislation provides for regulation of tb! 
kind, it will go a great way toward eliminating the evils that have so serimi^i 
affected the agricultural products up to the present time. 

I do not think that we would desire to limit the provisions of this legisl 
tlon merely to tlie four products. 

Senator Raksdell. I was going to ask you If you would limit it that «ii! 
I happen to be a representative of a State, for instance, which is a very lit 
producer of sugar, a very large producer of rice, and also raises a great ret!, 
sheep and cattle and things of that bind. They are not provided for at il 
in this proposed legislation. Hay is one of the moat important of the be" 
cultural products. That is not provided for in this legislation. There are oUi^ 
cereals also that are very important that are not provided for In this legi^> 
tlon. 

The Cbaikmas. As I understand you, you do not profess to be an expert " 
the question (or your organixation 

Mr. Fechner. No, sir. 

The Chairman. As far as the details of any legislation are concernf' 
nnd thnt you are not trying to submit a plan, but mer^y approve the genen 
principle. 

Mr. Pechpjeb. Yes, air. That is it exactly. 

The Chaibmar. As a temporary measure? 

Mr. Fbchnee. Tea, air. I want to repeat that the IntM^st which brouflii 
about the action of our board and my presence here before the committee ^ 
on account of the reports which we received from our Held men and our !«*' 
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^presentatives, calling our attention to the suffering that is actually in 
cistence. We merely want to indorse the principle of the legislation and leave 

to the wisdom of the committee to work it out. 

Senator Ransdell. If I understood you correctly, you do not represent the 
i?riculturists? 

Mr. FechiIeb. No, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. You do represent manufacturers, though, in that you 
^present skilled labor which works in factories largely. 

^Ir. Fechneb. We represent the machinists working in the railroad shops 
nd the contract shops, and wherever machinists are usually employed. 

Senator Ransdell. Now, then, if Congress passes this bill providing for 
rice fixing of certain specified agricultural commodities, could you give us an 
lea of whether or not your own association would be before Congress at 
lie next session or at this very session asking for price fixing of articles that 
ou are more' intimately connected with than you are with agriculture? 

Mr. Fechnek. I do not think there is any possibility of that, Senator, unless 
onditions should develop affecting our own members in .the same degree that 
?e are informed the interests of the farmers in these localities that I have 
lentioned are affected at the present time. If industrial conditions should 
evelop to the point where national aid is needed for the machinists or for any 
ther workers in the country, we would not hesitate to come here to Congress 
nd ask for that relief, if such an emergency justified it. 

Senator Ransdell. By fixing prices on these manufactured commodities, or 
whatever method you thought would accomplish the result? 

Mr. Fechnek. By whatever means we felt would be best to accomplish the 
>bject desired. 

Senator Ransdell. I just wanted to get your view. 

The Chairman. Unless you have something else, that will be all. We are 
>bliged to you. 

Mr. Wallace, of the American Federation of Labor, is here. 

STATEMENT OF MB. EDGAB WALLACE, BEPBESENTING THE 

AMEBICAN FEDEBATION OF LABOB. 

Mr. Wallace. My name is Edgar Wallace. I represent the American Federa- 
ion of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American Federation of Labor sees in 
he embarrassment of the farmer the primary cause of all the unemployment 
iast, west, north, and south. The factories in New England, the textile mills 
n New England and the South, our building trades, and everything in which 
labor is interested are suffering to-day from unemployment because of the 
condition that the farmers find themselves in, and from their restricted buying 
><)wer. We indorse the purposes of the bills. I believe there is more than 
)ne bill, Senator? 

The Chairman. I think there is, in the House and the Senate both. There 
Is only one bill before this committee. 

Mr. Wallace. We indorse the purposes of the bill as a temporary measure. 
Dining the war maximum price fixing was indorsed by the country and by 
be Congress. To-day we are finding conditions reversed because of the war. As 
far as the farmers are concerned the war Js not over. Their market has been 
fuiued. Since they were restricted during the war from making abnormal 
l>rottts why should they not be protected to-day, when extraordinary conditions 
growing out of the war are ruining them? We feel that some measure of 
[protection is due the farmer; and in protecting the farmers we feel that the 
workers in every district and in every industry will have a chance of em- 
ployment. Our wages have been reduced below the cost of living to-day, 
while the debt resulting from the war still exists. We still have this great 
debt and the necessity for taxation. We have to help pay, and the farmers 
"ave to help pay at least the interest on this debt while their own products 
are reduced even below a living standard. 

>>e believe that, as far as the farmers are concerned, the war is not yet 
over. The conditions with which they are confronted are still the result of 
nie vyar, and, as I said before, it seems only fair that since they have been 
t^^f V"^^ from making abnormal profits during the war they should be pro- 

1^ from destruction now from results growing out of the war. 
in -^^^erican Federation of Labor believes that in the interest of all work- 

8 people, fanners, and manufacturers of the country, some protection should 
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be siven the fanner. Wbetber this deflation that bas fallMi so beaTil; di 
the fanner was Intentional and lnt«ided to bring about the result that it ) 
brought, or whether It was Joat Incidental, does not make any differer 
the condition Is upon them and the Interests of the country require that ii 
be afforded some measure of relief. 

Senator McNaby. Mr. Wallace, If prices are fixed, as contonplated in 
Ladd bill, on staple farm products. It would tend to Increase the cost of Lt 
to the consumer for a time, would It not? 

Mr. Wali^ck. It will have some tendency toward tliat end. My per«! 
experience here In Washington leads me to the conclusion that If yoa « 
pare the price that the farmers are setting with the measure of reli«f 
are getting In the coat of IWlng, yon will And that It la no relief at all 
can not see the connection. With beef selling for 7 cents on the hoof. 
are paying anywhere from 50 to 75 cente. 

Scnntor McX.vbt. I realize that this bill would not cure that situation. I.' 
farmer is afforded relief by reason of the euactment of this bill, tho** " 
i-ecelve llKed wilarit^ would liave a more difficult time to get aton^. would i; 

Sir. Wallace. Seuatur, I am sorry for the people who are employed on K 
HahiricK. Tiiose |>eople suffered during the war. Bui, after all, they reiire^Fi. 
suiall minority of the ))eople of this country. When the cost of liriiis was h. 
and when waKes were high we did not suffer so uiuch. We got alon^: niit 
It ('ost us more to live, but we were getting higher wages. Then wliui ii' 
suffering there was on that account was more than otEset by the fact that U^ 
WRK lltUe or uo unemployment. 

Senator McX.iry. Well, I have been trying to get your views on this [vi 
A very Inrge clans hi your ot^auizatlon represents men who are wage eanit 
men wlio receive salaries. If the cost of living should be inci-easeil by res.- 
of the enactment of this bill, would there not be a corresponding desire f"> - 
l>art of those people to have their wages increased? 

Mr. Wallace. Possibly ; yes. And it is possible (hat just becau.se of tlie 
sumption of employment wages would automatically be raised. In this h 
year there has been a large discliarge of workmen, causing unemploymeuL i 
then the very fact that workmen were discharged was taken as an escu^ 
reduce wages, and with the reduction of wages and the unemployment of f 
more men ceased to be buying consumers, and that meant more uuemployma 
So we Iiave the endless circle, the vicious circle of unemployment causing nK 
unemployment, and anything we can do to stabllb^ things now, recognhslae ^ 
condition to be the result of the war. In my opinion would be of benefit to t 
whole country. 

Henntor Raksdei.l. Mr, Wallace, what kind of restrictions do you mean ^'^ 
I'laced upon the farmers ilnrlng the war? 

Mr. Wallace. 1 mean that there was a limit, a maximum price plat.'ed u;* 
certnin commodities. 

Senator itAHsoEu. Which ones besides wheat? Was there anything else? 

-Mr. Wallace. I was over on the other aide during the war. 

Senator Hansdell. I do not recall anything but wheat. There may hnvc b<^ 
other conimodltles. 

Senator McNary. The |)rlce was fixed on hay. 

Senator Lai». Yes; and on flonr and all those products. 

Senator Ransdeli. Well, those were products of wheat. 

The Chaibmax. I guess wheat was the only one that was flxeil by stiitute. i' 
there were others that were fixed by administrative officials. 

Senator Kamsdell. There was some limit fixed on sugar also, by the adnu^ 
Istrailun. Aftemards I re<-all that It got up pretty high. I am a faruier. Tl^ 
is the only business I am engaged in other than my business here in the Cni''' 
States Senate. All "f luy sympathies are with the farmer. But 1 want to lii»' 
If you Clin explain to me why we should fix the price of agricultural prodi"' 
unless at the same time we are going to fix the prices of manufactured ptodo^i 
imd the price of labor? 

Many people have notliiii;; to sell other than their labor— the labor of tii^ 
hand. I, as a farmer, have got to sell what I produce on my fanii. ^f 
please explain that to me, because, Mr. Wallace, that Is a practical qW!^' 
thtit confronts us when we get on the floor of the Senate. As lawiuaters " 
liave got to ans\ier that qnestlon satisfactorily before we can ever wrice s"! 
thins into law. 
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Mr. Waixace. Senator Ransdell, the farming interests, in my opinion, re- 
sent sucli a large proportion of the purchasing power of the people of this 
►untry, people who by their purchasing power make for employment, that 
is in tl^e interest of the country as a whole that at least they should not be 
^pressed below a living cost, and that, it seems to me, is the present status 
! the farmer from my information. 

'Sow, after all, the business of the Congress is to insure the prosperity of the 
>untry in one way or another, and I think here is a condition that has never 
cisted in tbis country before. I think we have come to a time in this country 
hen we bave to do something new, something different. We have to proceed 
long a new line and meet the situation as it exists. In this country of un- 
ounded resources why should we suffer? Why should the working people 
iiffer? Wby should the farmers be unable to sell to working people, and why 
tiould tbose working people be unable to supply the farmers with what they 
eed? Tbis is a condition that has grown out of the war and the instability 
f European finances and Europe generally, the artificial readjustment of 
Europe, and we have to hew along a new line. 

Senator Ransdell. Do you agree that we ought to restrict the bill to these 
our commodities of agriculture? 
Mr. Waij-ace. I don't know about that, Senator. 
Senator Ransdeix. About farming you say you do not know much? 
Mr. WalIuACE. I don't know much about farming. While I have been a farmer 
>oy and am more or less familiar with the different commodities being raised 
n this country, I do not feel competent to say what prices the farmers^ should 

jet for their products. But I should 

Senator Ransdell. You do not understand my question. I did not mean if 
you think those are the prices, but I say ought we to limit the bill to those 
four commodities named, or should we extend it to live stock, for instance, to 
hay, to sugar, to rice, tobacco, and all those things? 

Mr. Wai^lace. I was going to answer that in this way. I was explaining 
my lack of knowledge of the market question or the matter of farming as an 
industry, and then I was going to add this: The men here, representatives of 
farming in tiie different districts, could settle that question for themselves far 
better than I could advise them, and I have no doubt they will. We just want 
to indorse the intent of the bill, which is to stabilize the agricultural market, 
or the market for agricultural products. 
Senator Ransdell. I have no further questions. 

Senator Harreld. Mr. Wallace, I understood you to say that if we stabilize 
the prices of farm products it might increase the cost of living. If we pass 
this bill would It not result In increased cost of labor and increased cost of 
everything else? 

Mr. Wallace. Well, if it eventually results — ^let me say this to begin with. 
It can not have that effect unless it employs labor. If It employs labor and 
gives «buslness to the manufacturers, makes for a demand for the output 
of their factories, even though It may have tliat effect. Senator Harreld, I 
think it is far more desirable than the present circle. 

Senator Capper. Mr. Wallace, I have heard men who claim to be students 
of economic problems assert that there was an Irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terests between the farmer and the laborer, to this extent, that the farmer, 
as a producer of stuff, is interested in obtaining the highest possible price for 
his products, while the laboi-er, as the consumer, is Interested in keeping food 
values. at the lowest possible price. Do you subscribe to that theory? 

Mr. Wallace. It has been disproved to me, to my satisfaction, In the past 
few months^ We can not work unless the farmer has something to spend, 
and the farmer can not sell unless we have something to spend. Of course, 
the farmer Is Interested in the low cost of labor, and the laborer is interested 
in the low cost of his foodstuff, but we have to depend on the farmer for em- 
ployment and he has to depend upon us for market. 

The Chairman. You are assuming that every man, or any class of men, if they 
are honest, regardless of whether they are consumers or producers, are in the 
same boat? 
Mr. Wallace. We are all in the same boat. 

The Chairman. And if the farmer can not sell or can not make enough to 
^i^e, eventually the consumer will have to pay when he comes to buy his 
product? 
Mr. Wallace. I did not get your question. 
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The Chajbuan. It the tanner can not make enongh to live bo that be t 
stay In buehiess it means that eventually the consumer will have to pay a b\s 
price, 

Mr. Wajxace. He will have to pay eventually. 

The CHAntiiAN. It the consumer is honest he ought not to object to fhe taru 
having a reasonable profit, and it the farmer is hoaest he ought not to objeci 
labor securing a reasonable wage. 

Mr, Wallace. I believe the famine in Russia is the result of nothing ott 
than a tarmers' strike. The Kusslan farmera could not get anj'thing for ttai 
products. We had the same kind of famine down here In Mexico. The farmf 
could not get auythlnK for their products. . They could not farm and maiDii 
their families, it didn't make any difference how much tliey raised. Hus 
and Mexico, under normal conditions, produce a surplus of food products. It 
the farmers have quit raising more than they could Immediately t 
that will be the restdt here. 

The Chaibuaj*. There Is one thing I think yoi 
and the laboring man : The farmer and the ci 
in preventing any middlemen from getting t 
product travels from the producer to the consul 

Mr. Wali^ce. I wish we could get the farmers to understand that as n 
as we understand it. I wish we could cut out the miiidleman and market I 
farmers' product without so much profit to middlemen. 

Senator Eetes. Mr. Wallace, can you tell us what the situation is in rega 
to unemployment at the present time? Is it a Uttle better than it was aiih 
ago? 

Mr. Wau^ce. It is not. I was a miner for 25 years. I have kept in tou 
with mining ever since I have been employed with the organization, ^o 
the coal-mlniug industry, I do not think. Is more Important than some otii 
industries, but it is a very fair barometer Inasmuch as every other Indusi 
uses coal, and the coai miners are experiencing more unemployment it 
normally. 

The Chaibman, Is that true, now? 

Mr. Wallace. I mean normally considering the seasonal hauOicaps of i 
industry, which means that they are never fully employed. 

S^iator Habretj). Compared with what they have been before. 

Mr. Wallace. What they have been in normal times, recognizing the seosnD 
handicaps and the fact that even in fair times we are not fully employed. 

Senator Hakbeld. What Is the percentage of unemployment in fair times? 

Mr. Wallace. It Is about 33i per cent, and oui- information — and we have 
good sources of information as anyone — is that conditions are not growinj: l> 
ter. Now, I can fully realize the desirability or the advisability of mlnimiii 
this unemployment situation because of the psycholc^cal effect. If a mercbn 
is made to believe that conditions are not getting better but ai'e getting uon 
he will contract on his orderf. and bring about the very condition which we fra 
III talking before men who have to deal with thlM subject we must recuki" 
facts ; but I want to tell yon, sir, that conditions are not getting lielter. Tin 
iire getting worse. 

The Ohaihuak. I wouiil like to have you tell us, if you can, why It Is tli; 
the miners are only working n third of the time. What is tlie ciuise of that! 

Mr. Wallace, The fact tliat Industry is not consuming coal. The Industcii 
are not buying It, and because they are not buying It men are unemploit^ 
We have our domestic demand restricted because of unemployment. The i''"' 
Ing man who would ordinarily hare a parlor stove going and his cook sii* 
Kolng now only keeps his cook stove Ki)lng. There is one cause; and then lli'i 
is liiduntrlal depression. The railroads are not burning as nnich coal, ami tl 
factories are not hurnlng as much coal. 

The Chairman. Would the railroads, <lo you supixise, haul niore and coii.<iii" 
more coal If the freight rates nnd passenger rates were cheaper? It is c* 
ceded, I think, that freight rates are abnormally high. Lots of times it ii>p" 
to the farmer a difference between profit and loss in that item alone. 

Mr. Wallace. Freight rates are abnormally higli and all that, bat even H""! 
If people were working we would not feel the effect of high freight rates a^" 
do. You know we produce the cheapest coal In this country that Is prodm* 
In the world, even to-day. While we are producing coal In this country chMJ' 
than any place in the world, if you don't want coal, why, you wouldn't ^"^ 
coal at all. 
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Senator Capper. Is the consumer getting his coal cheaper in this country than 
iny other place? 

Mr. Wallace. Well, considering the distance. Right now freight rates liave 
mtered into this question; the short-haul, say in England and in Germany, 
•onipared to this country, I believe I can answer yes. 

Senator Capper. There is general complaint out in our section about the high 
*ost of fuel right now. 

Mr. Wallace. In Kanstis? 

Senator Capper. Yes. 

The Chairman. Alost of that comes, I think, from the item of freight, doi*s 
t not, Senator Oapi)er? 

Senator Cat-per. I think that is the biggest item. 

The Chairman. Freight is the biggest item. 

Mr. Wallace. I know what the labor cost is at the mines; it is about $1.5(). 
<ow, only in the fall of last year they were selling coal at $15 a ton at the 
nines. The cost of labor was no more and no less than it is to-day, and yet 
hat saiiie coal to-day is selling at the mine at about $2.50. 

Senator Capper. Many of our farmers have been burning com because it 
s cheaper than coal. 

Mr. WALL.VCE. We would like to eat the corn and let you bum coal. 

Senator Harreld. Mr. Wallace, while we realize that the farmer was hard 
lit by deflation, there are those who believe that he is not alone in his diffi- 
culties; that it was a natural result of the war, that maflufiacturers and all 
vinds of industry were equally affected, many factories were forced to close 
lown and a lot of our people are out of employment, the inference therefore 
)eing that there is no reason for singling out agriculture for relief. What 
lave you to say to that? 

Air. Wallace. Senator Harreld, I believe it started with the deflation of the 
farmers* products. Whether that was the intent or not does noti make any 
difference. There was a restriction of credits which hit them first, and it 
made for deflation. 
Senator Harreld. I^t me ask you this: 

I>on't you tldnk that the psychological effect of the emergency tariff law has 
heen such that it has helped the farmer? 

Mr. Wallaci:. Senator, as long as our market is fixed by what we export it 
could not affect the prices nuich. If we export more than we import, why, 
then. I don't see whore protection could have nuich effect on prices. I am not 
an (»xpert on prot<* tion. but I realize the necessity of protection — ^and high pro- 
tection — on some things, but I do not know wliether that would be the answer 
as Inng as we export more than we import. 

The ( 'II airman. Mr. Wallace, when the farmers' products were deflated and 
the farmer quit buying that meant, in round numbers, that about one-half of 
the buying power of the country had" gone out of business, did it not? 
Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Of course, that could not have had any other effect than 
unemployment of labor. But there is a dispute alK>ut whether the deflation of 
the farmers' products is to blame for the farmers' condition. Some deny that. 
I think it ought to be said in fairness that whether that had a bad effect 
or not. it at least was not the only cause of the farmer's difficulty. He had 
« surplus of proilucts on his hands, more than the American consumers could 

consume, and he had no way of getting that product to foreign countries 
where they were starving for it, for several reasons. One was the high cost 

of freight to get it there, which put it beyond reach of the consumer. Next 

was the fact that the man who would consume it in the other countries had 

to have creilit. He had to buy on time. He didn't have the cash. I think 

it Is fair to say that at least had something to do with the farmers' diffi- 

cultles. 
Senator Harreld. And as the result of that the farmers went on a buying 

strike, and that in turn forced the consuming public to go on a buying strike 

and restricted the market for farm products. 
The Chairman. I should think that is getting the cart before the horse. 
^Ir. Wallace. I think so, Senator. 
The Chairman. The American consuming public, of course, would go on 

strike when they were hard up, had nothing to buy with. The farmers* not 

i>»ying brought that condition about. 
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Mr. Wallace. We immedllatdy went od etrike whm we'had notblns to bn 
with — that is, on a buying strike. 

The Ghaibuam. People were hard ap, and being pressed, th^ ate less t>r(a 
and less meat, and it reacted again as an endless chain on the tarm^. 

Senator Ranbdeli- Referring again to the coal-mlnlng Hltaatim, can jn 
tell me whether or not the fact that Great Britain Is sending bocIi Ian 
quantities of coal to all the markets that we sapplied In 1^0, evea to n 
u\vn country, is not affecting the coal sltuattoa a good deal? 

Mr. WAiXAi:e. There is no doubt that there was more coal ready inii)« 
after the war was over than there was when the war started. Tbe tact ttu 
Great Britain Is sending coal Into markets tliat we got hold of during it 
war Is because she takes back products that those countries produce. St 
ivlll take in a load of coal and take back a load of their products. 

Senator Rahsoell. It is a fact, is ft not, Ihat In the fall of 1920 we were svo 
tag very large quantities of coal even to the continent of Europe and to Sooi 
America, and, of course, the entire United States, while now Eln^and is sv, 
plying practically all of Enrope. a very large portion of Sooth America, ac 
is actually selling coal in Boston and New York very extensively? 

Mr. Wai,lacb. Coal mining In Europe was about one-third paralysed and o 
had no competition, especially with the German coal mines during the tvj 
Now England has a surplus of coal, not because she Is producing more, bnt b 
cause of tlie German reparation coal supplying her markets. 

Senator KamsdeLi.. Does not that In a way account for the fact that so mai 
coal people are out of employment? 

Mr. Waluice. It accounts for It In part. I think the main part is tbe gei 
eral, unemployment. With our own tadustrles running we could consume o( 
coal as we have always consumed our coal before the war. The same perceo 
age of consumption then would hold now. 

Senator Cappeb. Mr. Wallace, what Is your general estimate as to the eSei 
of the cooperative movement In Its relation to the high cost of living? 

Mr. Wau^ace. It we can eliminate certain men from taking high profits f( 
handling the products of the farm. If we can eliminate those who come betwe« 
the producers and the consumers, surely then both the consumer and tbe pri 
ducer would be benefited. 

Senator CAPfEB. Are we making any progress in that direction? 

Mr. WaijLack We are making very slow progress t)ecause of the very ustm 
of our people. It was easier in England or In Belgium to establish a coopen 
tive system among people who had been together for generations, people of tt 
same kind, who recognlaed that their interests were mutual, than it is in ttii 
country with its wide expanse of territory and its many different national 
and whose people do not understand each other. 

Senator Capped. Do yon not think that we can bring about a great decrea.' 
in the spread of prices between tbe producer and tbe consumer throa^ tti 
cooperatives? 

Mr. Wallace. Absolutely. We will have to come to it. We know the pric 
that the producer receives and we can compare it with that which the cooaumt 
has to pay, and in between there Is taken out about four times the actual valo 
as paid to the producer. 

Senator Gabawac. May I Just state that yesterday I made a comparison o 
the price of meat and found that in my town meats of the same grade n'er 
selling for Just a little less than one-half what the cities paid. And they af 
selling other farm products about the same way. Our merchants in town tier 
are selling meat for less than one-half what It is selling for here in Washington 

Mr. Wallace. Senator Caraway, in the investigation on the Calder bill inf 
the price of coal It developed that coal merchants of this town had fixed iti' 
price of coal at the profit allowed them by the administration during the wai 
Now, one man tried to get in the coal busineas to sell coal in Washington, am 
lie was going to sell It at less than the general trend of prices, and ilie.v $bii 
him off from his source of supply, and the coal merchants, wholesale merchant' 
uere able to make it imixtsslble for him to buy coal. I think that is the siinx 
kind of thing you speak of. I know of & certain town in Indiana where I ni 
buy meat at about halt of what they pay for meat here in Washington am 
in other large cities. It seems to me that the 2 per cent the packers claim :< 
their margin of profit causes a great appreciation In meat prices. 

Senator Cabawat. But they buy from the same sources — Kansas City ai^ 
Chicago. They buy the same meat that the retailer does, and it sells dow^ 
there for about half what it sells for here In Washington. 
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Mr. Waixace. It is possible that you have some cattle grown and killed 
1 round that country that they have to compete with. 

Senator Gakawat. Oh, no. We have no cattle In the town I came from 
they boy all the time, and bay from the same people that sell here. It looks 
to me like there is a large field for investigation in connection with that. A 
man is entitled to a fair profit, but of course that is out of all reason. 

Senator Ladd. In the investigation which was carried on in Chicago they 
found that the retailer was making anywhere from 15 per cent to 100 per cent 
on the meat that he sold. 

Senator Gasawat. The men that I mentioned are making something, I know, 
and if they are selling for twice as much ho'e they are making more than a 
hundred per cent profit. 

Senator Ladd. It perhaps goes through too many middlemen's hands. 
Mr. Wallace. That is what I think. 

Senator Ladd. A representative of a cooperative association called on me 
yesterday and stated that their products had been sold through seven different 
middlemen's hands; that they had ^iminated five of those middlemen. They 
didn't claim that the middleman was taking too much profit, but seven tolls were 
taken where only t^o were neeessarj', and through this cooperative association 
tliey have eliminated five middlemen. 

Senator Kendbick. Mr. Wallace, you spoke of the action taken to prevent the 
farmers getting fair profits during the war and that you believed they should 
be giv^i some protection at this time. Do you consider this measure as tending 
to give the farmer an opportunity to make money? 

Mr. Wallace. I do. My point was. Senator Kendrick, not that the farmers 
were prevented from making a fair profit during the war, but that they were 
prevented from profiteering. Now we liave a condition that grew out of the 
war and the farmer is not able to exist, and I think we should recognize that, 
while the war is technically over, the result of the war is not really over. 

Senator Kendbick. At least, during the period of readjustment, it is your 
idea that there should be something done to stabilize the values of farm prod- 
\icts, not merely' in the interest of the farmer but in the interest of the whole 
Nation? 

Mr. Wallace. Tes, Senator Kendrick. In my opinion the conditions that 
confront us now are at least as dangerous as the conditions that confronted 
us at the b^inning of the war. I believe civilization itself is at stake, this 
throwing men out of employment, ceasing to be paying consumers, throwing 
more men out of employment. We have had times of depression and defiation 
before, but we have never had such a condition over the entire world. The 
whole world is dislocated. We have to adjust ourselves to conditions that 
confront us, and we have to sail without a chart, do something different, make 
a test, do something «itirely different to anything we have had to do before. 

Senator Kendbick. You have read the conclusion of authorities on the sub- 
ject, showing small decrease in production and what effect it would have on 
the increase in price, have you not? 
Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kendbick. A slight decrease in production meant an unusual increase 
in price of farm products. 
Mr. Wallace. Yes, sir ; in comparison. 

Senator Kendbick. Do you think it would be quite possible for the Grovem- 
nient through some plan of stabilization of farm products to bring to the whole 
situation a steadying influence without any cost to the Government? 

Mr. Wallace. That is my contention, that if it means somewhat of an in- 
crease, or even a large increase, in the cost of living, it will be more than repaid 
by the activity in the industry, helping the farmers, bankers, manufacturers, 
and workers. 

Senator Kendbick. And by the two transactions we will say, for instance, 
that the Government will say : ** We will take so many million bushels of wheat 
next year at a certain price," and where there is an unusual supply resulting, 
that following year reduce the figures for the ensuing year, and by such action 
it would have the effect of suggesting to the farmer in advance so that if he 
^VLst go on gambling he would gamble with some degree of assurance, like other 
gamblers? 
The Chaibxan. If that is all from Mr. Wallace Mr. Marsh wants to be heard. 
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Kir. Mabsh. Aly tiituie Ih BciiJamiD C. Klareh. I am inuniigint; direc-tor of U 
Farmers' National CouucU. wltli headquarters in the Bliss Building, Lere i 
Washington. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen at the committee, I want to take up the priiictpU 
Involved in the two bills pending, or several bills pending, and suggest son 
changes in both bills; and with reference to Senator Ladd's bill, I understnii 
he made the statenieut to the committee that he has intro<liiced this bill h.< 
basis for discnssion, and I know j-ou will welcome any suggestions which ini^l 
be helpful. 

May I say that a year ago In January, on beliulf of the Farmers' Nation: 
Conncll, I asked this couunlttee anil some other committees of the CoiiKresi i 
consider a i-evival of the United States Grain Corporation and a tixeil pri-i 
inlninmm price at least, for wheat; also creation of what was practicall.v tl 
substance of what is known us the Norrls Fann I'rodncts Export Corporaiim 
At that time the wheat growers felt that they were going to get at least witlii 
75 cents of cost of production. They did not feel that such legislntlon n: 
necessary. 

Twice during the past summer I have been out on the Pacific coast, since In- 
July. I was up in Maine, also. I have been in 21 agrfcultiirnl States, and i 
last November and December on a trip to the Pacific coast I found tiie ivtiii 
growers and practically all other farmere in a terribly serioua condition. 

May I Just read this briefly, referring to a letter from the Bed Cross? Ii 
rather striking that in our country to-day the American ]te<l Cross, tliroui-'li ii 
disaster relief Eervice, is giving help to famiera. 

This is dated January 10, 1622. 

<Mr, Marsh read tlie letter referred to, as follows ; ) 

The .Aukbican ICi^ C'uoss, 

National Mkauqi; asters. 
WaaMngton, D. C, Janvary 10. mil 
Mr. Ben-jamim C. Marsh, 

Managing Director Farmers' Natiwial Council, 

WasUiiifflon, D. V. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge your letter of January 14 requesting infoi 
mation regarding Auierlcnn Bed Cross contrllmtlons to tlie droughf-striclie 
people of Montana and other States. 

We were originally interested in this situation In 1918, when some relief w.i 
given througti some of our chapters in Montana and North Dakota. Ijiter i 
tlie period from July, 1919, to June, 1920, we expended over ¥22,000 for tl> 
relief to drought sufferers, and in January, 1921, over $50,000 was npproprinie 
for this work as n final contribution, and In October, 1921, the work was slit 
further aided by supplying of family workers. Altt^etlier I would sny that lii' 
Red Cross has helped this situation by giving assistanee to the omount " 
between $75,000 and $100,000. This includes both Montana and North DakuW 
In addition to this, there has lieen a small amount of asslstiince given to iln 
Blackfeet Indians.. 

I hope this information is what you require. If not, kindlj' let me know, iini 
I wiU be glad to furnish you with any other Information you may desii-e wliii'1 
comes within my ability to give. 
Yours, very sincerely, 

Edward Stuart, 
Director lH»aiiter Relict fcrriif. 

Sir. SIarsh. Now, I understand tliat that matter Is l>eing Investigated. 'lU' 
that Is probably only a suiail part of the real amount the Ameii<tin lt<il t'l'"" 
is contributing. 

There are two prciptisalw which we want to make on lieluilf of tbe FaniH'^'* 
National Coinicil — two proitosals wliich I suhniitte;! to Mr, Oompers, wIioa; r^'- 
resentattve, Mr. Wallace, has just spoken to you, and also to Mr. John*"" 
of the International Association of Machinists, and Mr. Fecbner. n-jireseiiiin^ 
that association, has given tiieir indorsement of the purposes. 

Mr. Chairman. I Just want to ivfer to a bill which technically is not M""' 
you tn this hearing. naiuel,v. Senate bill 2897. luti-odnced by Mr. McCumlier. H' 
appropriate $5,000,000 for the purchase of seed grain to he supplied to farm''* 
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n the crop-failure areas of the United States, surh amount to be expendeil 
iiKler rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary' of Agriculture. 
The Chairman. That bill is pending before this committee, I suppose. 
Mr. Maush. It is pentling before this connnittee, but it is not under con- 
ideratioii in this hearing. 

The Chairman. Senator ^icCumber has made no effort to have hearings 
>n it. * 

Senator Ladd. Senator McOumber asked me a few days ago to take it up 
o-day at this meeting to see whether this committee would take action, and, 
f so, what action would be taken. 

Mr. Marsh. I was going to say that Senator Mc(\imber also informed me that 
^enator Ladl >vould take care of it. I know it is not technically before the 
•ommittee at this time, but I want to consider it, because there are two things 
he farmers have to have, it seems to us, and they are interim relief. There 
uobably is no necessity of their being adopted as a permanent policy, but when 
rou are faced with a condition in which hundreds of thousands of farmers are 
in actual destitution, it seems to us that specific measures of immediate relief 
i\re necessary, particularly in view of the fact that the whole world is faced 
with what you might as well admit is revolution. It is worse than during the 
«var. All the peoples of the world have been disillusioned since the war. Dur- 
ing the war they were in a state of high patriotism. Now, they are in the 
(lepths^ of despair and discontent and are wondering what is the matter with 
Government. 

Now, a hundred million dollars is a small amount to enable the producers 
of this country, farm producers of this country, to buy see:l, implements, and 
to feed and clothe their families until they can get some return froiu their 
crops. There are easily, if my information is correct — it is not statistlcal^a 
million farm families in very bad condition in this country. An average of 
II hundred dollars each would tide them over until they get on their feet. We, 
therefore, ask that the proposed sum be raised to $100,000,000, instead of the 
amount stated in this bill, and that it be not limited to drouth-stricken areas, 
because in some sections they produce crops at a fearful loss, and there is a 
?reat amount of suffering. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, is it not true, Mr. Marsh, that in a 
jireat many places the bigger the crop the worse it was for the man who pro- 
duced it? If he lost a certain amount on each bushel of corn, the more he pro- 
duced the further it ran him back. Is not that true of a great many localities? 
Mr. Marsh. That is absolutely true, Senator. 

The Chairman. He would still be worse off than the man who did not lose 
anything, because lie can not feed himself. 

Mr. Marsh. In this way, he is unable to feed himself, and he has incurred 
a larger debt, while he would go to jail if he did not supply his family with 
tlie necessities of life. It is a strange way to punish a man for producing. 
If I ma.v take up the international situation somewhat, we have never over- 
produced farm products :n the world. We have suffered continually from under- 
luoduction because of the raisdistribution of the national income in this 

country, and that is one 

The Chairman. You are speaking now of world production? 
Mr. Marsh. Yes. ' 

The Chairman. You do not mean that we have never overproduced in this 
country? 

Mr. Marsh. We have never overproduced in our countiy considering the 
^vorkrs real nee<ls. 
The Chairman. Well, we have produced more than we have consumed. 
Mr. Marsh. We have produced more than It would seem we ought to. 
The Chairman. So that there will not be any misunderstanding, I want 
to draw your attention to that distinction. You are referring to the world 
'•oiHlition, now. when you say that there has never been any overproduction. 
Mr. Marsh. I thought I said that. I am glad to have you correct me. 
^'onsidering the consuming necessities of the world for farm products, we 
Imve never overproduced. We have had at least a surplus of some farm products, 
j'ousidering the world's needs to-day. That is a tragic situation we are facing. 
'J'herefore, our first step is to relieve the terrible dissatisfaction and suffering 
among the farmers until they can get something from this year's crop; second, 
to assure thein on at least a few farm staples what I think we are going to 
call a living price, just as the other great producers of wealth ask for a living 
^^age. The farmers are entitled to a living price and enough over to save up 
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f<r (M age. Just as a maa tbat works In a factory. Id oar tranqxH-ltii'iir 
BTrtMna or in trade U entitled lo a llTing wage. 

Penonally, I wonld think It woald be tragic to loan $100,000,000 to th. 
lannna it it alniply nteant that tliey were going furtber into debt, beuiui 
we hate got to meet tlie:r conditions or else we are going to face a very sriou 



I talked daring tbe past summer wltb hundreds of fanner-i — T taltri 
with thouKands of them — and I got the information from them, roming ff^D 
them lo mc. after I got through talkiug to theiii. Now. we ask a revival of tb 
United State« Uraln Corporation, us proTkl<>tl in Reuator I.add's bill, 2.9<>1. arn 
I call to >'(Hir attention that od page 3 of that bill, line 21, there is a prorUoi 
that the i;min corporutioii. the United States Grain Corporaion, maF sell i 
torelgu mannfaetnrers and consumers at such prices as the grain oorpomticii 
deems advisable. I am jmit referring to that for a moment, because o( que* 
tions raised this morning, and testimony and questions raised by anottie 
witness before you Indicates that it appears that the fore'.gn market iiw] 
wot he suiiplied, or that certain farm products may not be providetl for uiiii( 
this hill. Now, an 1 understand this provision, it in very concise form ii 
tliesc two lines seriis to accomplish what was sought to be accomplished !>: 
flenator Norriss bill creating the Farm Products Export Conwration, which, ii 
my Judgment, should have been passed. L.a(er, I am guiuK to ask your per 
uiiKMlou to Introtlucp some correspondence from Mr. Hoover, which seems ti 
nie to indicate whj- that hill was defeated. Aiiswering the point that 1 th'ui 
Senator Ransdell and Senator Caraway raised as lo whether it would t» 
feasible to amend this section so that this grain corporation or »}mettiln^ 
analogous to the Farm Products Export Corporation could finance the pur 
chase and sale of surplus farm products other than those wlilch nre covern 
for'purposes of stabilization in the pending Ladd bill, that, of course, wouli 
be necessary unleea yon want to revive tlie Farm Proilucts Exiwrt Corporotim 
bill. 

Now, coming back, Senator, to the Ladd hill, we ai'e in such an untisufll ^ii 
nation that the test. It seems to me. to be applied to any measure of relief (m 
agriculture is not whether it la a ]>eruiHnent policy, sound as a pernuuein 
policy, but whether It is workaltle and the only workable and necessary niea' 
ure for immediate relief. Now, I want to go on record as saying — and I lisvt 
talked with a majority of tlie members of the Farmers' National Council will: 
reference to this during the past two or three weeks— as a general propositiw 
we do not believe in a pilce-fixing policy. It is a very difficult sltuatlow. 1 
notice Mr. Western Starr, my very good friend, criticized this and said that Ik 
was speaking for the Fanner-Labor Party. I know he was not speaking fi'( 
all of them, because Mr. William H. Johnston, President of tlie Internntiun:!! 
Association of Machinists, and a high officer of that party, wrote a letter in- 
dorsing the plan, which I shall read to you later, with your pennission, aii'l 
whose representative appeared before you this morning indorsing it. Bat (len* 
Is the situation. We do not see any other way out for the farmers to-dny. a"'' 
we therefore ask — particularly. I want to address mjself to the wheat enJ oi 
it— and the letters which I am going to read to you from the heads of the in- 
ternational labor unions relate exclusively to stabilizing the price of whent- 
the revival of the United States Grain Corporation, because that was the wai- 
ter whlcl) we had under consideration chiefly. I tlituk — and of course, slioui'l 
not assume to speak for them unless authorized to do so — that these lah" 
leaders would be agreeable to stabilizing the price of other staple farm v"^' 
nets, such as are included in this bill, because the policy was enuneiateJ '" 
you this morning by Mr. Wallace and by Mr. Fe»*ner identically. 

Senator McNabv. Is It the desire of your oi^anizatiou to have us jnenai" 
the price of products? Does that mean all the products, the staple proJuci* 
or Just simply 

Mr. Habsh. I think, for two reasons, It sliould be applied to a limited ii""' 
ber; one, and a very practical one, that it is easier to make a success with a 
few things than if yon attempt to cover the whole gamut of farm prodaetto"- 
second— and this Is more fundamental— that the figures show, aa brought w 
before you by many witnesses, that when you stabilize the price of soiiw "' 
these staple farm products, you tend to stabilize the price of other tarui i)wi 
ucts and to encourage the production of others. 

Tlie Chaibman. Suppose we adjourn until 10.30 to-morrow, when Sir. JUf*" 
will conclude, and I understand Mr. Atkeaou will be here to-morrow alsa. 

(Whereupon at 12 o'clock, noon, the committee adjourned until 10.30 oVIw* 
a. m. Wednesday, February 8. 1922.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBBUABT 8, 1022. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agbicultube and Forestry, 

Washinfftont D, €. 
The committee was called to order at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Page, Capper, Keyes, Gooding, Ladd, 
Lansdell, Kendrick, and Heflin. 

Mr. Mabsh. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, shall I proceed? 
The Chairman. Yes, Mr. Marsh. 

iTATEMENT OF MB. BENJAMIN C. MABSH, MANAGING DIBECTOB 
FABMEBS' NATIONAL COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C. — ^Besumed. 

Senator Page. The Senator from North Dakota has told me that things are 
n a terribly demoralized condition, and I am ready to believe that without 
my further testimony from you. What I would like to have you do now is to 
ell us how we are to remedy the matter. 

Mr. Marsh. In answer to the question as to how we shall do anything, I 
should like to refer some of the members of the committee who are here this 
Homing, and who were unable to be here yesterday, to the fact that we are 
asking an immediate loan to the agricultural interests through the medium of 
rhe Secretary of Agriculture, as provided by Mr. McCumber*s bill, to which I 
referred yesterday, which carries only $5,000,000. We ask to have $100,000,000 
made immediately available for loans to farmers to buy seed, implements, food, 
clothing, and to enable them to plant and harvest their crops. 

Senator Page. That is all right, but I wish you would tell us how we are 
going to get that money out of the Treasury into the hands of the man who 
wants to borrow it? 

Mr. Marsh. The McCuraber bill provides that specifically. Shall I give you a 
summary of that? 

Senator Page. Yes; give us a brief summary of it. We meet at 11 o'clock 
in the Senate this morning. 
Mr. Marsh. I will not be able to get through in that time, I am sure. 
"That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the crop of 
1922, to make advances or loans to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the 
United States." 
And that assistance is to be extended to apply to any farmer. 
" Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made upon such terms and condi- 
tions and subject to such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
scribe, including an agreement by each farmer to use the seed thus obtained by 
him for the production of grain or flaxseed." 

Now, I call your attention to the need for that, because the administration, 
through Congressman Anderson, has introduced a bill purporting to be a short- 
time rural credit bill as a substitute for this bill of Senator McCumber's. 
Senator Page. Upon what security do you expect to get the money? 
Mr. Marsh. The Government will have to take chiefly the personal character 
0^ the farmers who have found themselves In such a desperate condition, upon 
the production of the crop by whom depends the welfare of this country — a 
P^i'ely personal credit. 

Senator Page. We will agree to that, but do you propose to have behind it 
^ny security whatever, or purely a personal note? 
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Mr, Massh. It tvoulil have t'> be, I tblnk. mainlj^ personal diaraeter, or per 
Bonal note, If possible, along the lines of a 3-iume note, if the fanner can ^ 
some of his assoc'aies to do that i bnt I am not going into details because m 
will accept the provisions that the Secretary of Agricnltnre may prescribe 
Howerer, I tbink It will have to be chietlf based on character, and I do D" 
know any better security than the character of tbe American farmer. 

Senator Ladd. Let me interrupt you right there lo say that tbe Secretary o 
Agriculture lias requ'red that mortgages be given on tbe growing crops — : 
Ken on them — for loans that have been made. 

Mr. Mabsu. Yes. 

Senator Goonitia. I wonder how tbe loans made last year n-orted out. 

Senator Ladd. I ilu not know how it worked out last year. Tbe way tlie loiu 
is made Is that if it does not exceed Ave bnshds one year and six bushels an 
Other year, I think, thpy should not be reqniivd to pay it; bnt if they secure. 
a B-bushel crop, then they shonld pay, anil that is a lien on the crop. 

Senator Goonisc. Do you mean to say that if they d-d not get five bushel 
tbey did not pay at all? 

Senator LAnn. Yes ; that is the way it was one year. 1 know I helped then 
later on that, and I happen to be faniliur with that particular year. 

Senator Pace. The idea of loaning money to anybody anywhere witboa 
security would strike the'American people as being a very broad divergeno 
from anything that I have ever known of before. 

Senator Ladp. I would not presonally approve of that myself. 

Senator Page. That was his su^estion. 

Senator Ladd. Well. I do not think that that is intended. I do not think tba 
was his intention at all. 

Senator Page. That is what he sa'd. tbat this money must be loaned 01 
character. 

Senator Ladd. Lai^ely on tbree names. 

Senator Page. Well, he said largrfy on character. 

Mr. Mabsr. Well, I think it would bave to be character. Suppose the forme 
has an absolute crop failnre. Then if he mortgages something which he can □" 
produce be is out of It, as far as the security Is concerned, and I do not thin; 
he would be able to pay It I really think it should be subject to condition 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, according to the principle 
of this bill, and my reason for asking an appropriation immediately is tbat thi 
bill, called, "A bill to amend the Federal farm loan act establishing a fan 
credit department In each Federal land bank," is not adequate. And here i 
what it says: 

Tbe loan shall be made: 

" aubje^'t solely t" such restrictions, limiintions, itnd conditions whicli niaj" I' 
impoxetl by the FwleriJ Farm Ix>an Board (1) 'to discount for any nations 
bank. State banlt, triist company, incorporated live-stock loan companj-. or suv 
ftiKB institution, with its indorsement, any notes or other such obligation. Or 
proireeds of which have been advanced tir used in the first instance for an a^i 
cultural purpose or for the raifdng, bree<liug, fattening, or marketing of liti 
Htoi'rk, and (2) to make loans direct to any cooperative association organiwi 
under the laws of any State and composed of persons engaged in produciv: 
staple agricultural products'" under certain conditions. 

Now, I want to point out, first, the banks are to be the beneficiary of tlii 
wi-calli'd tversonal credit for farmers, and, second, no farmer under this Ian 
aH I Miimtnip it — nnd I have talked with several experts on it— could get a loni 
imIo«< his bjink would give it to him, nnd then the bank would get a rake-ofl 
or urileM he Is a member of a cooperative association, and there are literal!: 
trilllionH "f farmers who are not such members. 

Hfimtor I'AiiK. You do not expect, then, that you are going to have bet«efi 
the rartncr nnd the Treasury a bank of any kind? 

Mr. Madhii. No, It shall be made available to the farmer immedintelv 
fliriiii|[ti tin" Secretary of Agriculture, under such conditions as he shall stipu 
Idle, uf providMl in the bill introduced by Senator McCumber In the Senate tui< 
liy Mr. Hliiciiiir In the House, and, furthermore, it shall be had at a reasonabli 
riifc of lntei-»n't. If the Oovernnient pays 5 per cent under tbe Anderson bil 
for money. Ilierc would |>rol>ably he a spread of li to 2J per cent, so that thi 
iiiiiney would coKt the fiirmet in the neighborhood of 7 to 8 per cent, 
Meniitor Taok. Why should tliere be any spread under your law? 
Mr. Makmu. Under this law? 
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Senator Page. Yes. 

Mr. Mabhh. Well, I have never known of there failing to be a spread of that 
ort. 

Senator Page. Well, who is going to get that rake-off, if it is a loan direct 
roiu the Federal Government to the farmer? 
Mr. Mabsh. You are speaking of tlie danger of a large rake-off, and where 
ou have to use these banks in such a way as provided for in the Anderson 
uw I am afraid there will be a big spread, just as there was in the War 
•Mnance Corporation. They allowed a spread of up to 2 per cent, and then, 
>£ course, there were commissions and bonuses and other things, and my infor- 
iiation is that in a good many instances the money cost the farmer from 7 to 8 
►er cent. 

Senator Ransdell. Are you fauiiliar wuth the system of short-time credits 
vhlch was prevalent in Europe prior to the war? I do not know whether they 
vork now, but they worked wonderfully well, and they have given the farmer 
rery cheap money prior to the outbreak of the World War, especially in Prance 
md Italy and Belgium and in Germany and Holland, and all of those other 
•ountries. 

Mr. Mabsh. I have read several books on it, and I know that the farmers 
?ot it at a spread, if my memory is correct, of between one-half of 1 per cent 
And 1 per cent, at the maximum over the rate which the Government paid. 
Senator Ransdell. It was a very low rate of interest that the farmer paid. 
Mr. Marsh. It was in some instances 4^ per cent, and I think the maximum 
was about 5i per cent. 
Senator Ransdell. That is my recollection. 
Mr. Marsh. And that is my recollection. 

Senator Ransdell. I thought we might learn something from the experience 
*liat they had in those countries, 
senator Page. Was there any security behind those notes? 
Mr. ^Iarsh. There was security in some cases. In other cases they followed 
the plan I suggest, and I got my idea as to the three-name note from their 
experience. 
Senator Page. The three-name note? 

Mr. Marsh. The three-name note principle or a two-name note, whatever it 
nujrbt be. 
Senator Page. Yes. 

Mr. Marsh. But the farmer did not have to belong to a definite large co- 
<»l>erative organization in order to get credit. 

The Chairman. I think the organization over there in Europe that was the 
most successful, however, did not have the unlimited liability of all its mem- 
bers. That is called the Raiffeisen system, and every member of the organiza- 
tion was responsible for everything he had for all ot the debts of the organ- 
ization. That is the kind of a note they had, and it worked successfully. There 
was no loss on it; they got very cheap nwney, and their bonds were selling 
)>etter than Government bonds. That has never been worked in America and, 
in my judgment. It can not be worked because of that unlimited liability of 
♦"very member. There is another reason why it works over there, and that 
i« l>ecause a man is born, grows old, and dies within a radius of 10 miles 
there, but in this country that is dilTereut, and you could not get an ordinary 
farmer to go into an m-ganization of that kind, because he would be liable 
for everybody's debts. So I do not believe that situation can be applied to us 
liere. 

Senator Ransdell. Perhaps not that system, but we might have some modi- 
tication of it which would make the organizatiim responsible in an unlimited 
way. 

1'he Chairman. Oh. yes. 

Senator Ransdetx. Just as in our farm land bank system, each bank is re- 
>^P<msii)ie*for everv dollar of indebtedness of all of the others. 

The C^hairman.' Well, I am not saying that we can not get some very valu- 
JJhle lessons from it. 

Senator Ransdell. I think we should i)rofit by what they have done. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I agree with you. 

Senator Page. Speaking from exi>erience, I live in a little country town or 
^t'»atelair. and I have been the president of a bank there since along in the 
HKhtiea. I can sav. I think truthfully, that we have never loaned for more 
than 6 per cent. It is a straight, flat 6 per cent, and we takes the farmers 
lvalues almost entirely. A farmer comes along with his neighbor, and in the 
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iHBt 10 ypar8 we liave not lost a hundred dollars; but you understand On 
when ft man coines to a bank he has to gire ns at least one name that ia sni 
stautiul. Wu do not loan on reputation, although I will say thla, that 
would about as soon Imve one name as more If a man has repntatlon and son 
solidity behind liini. 

Mr. Marsh. I entirely agree with that prlni-lple. and I am sorry If I lei 
the ini|tresHlon that I was uskinK the Government to go out and" scatter 
brofldcast. but I meant It should l)e based on the character of the fanue 
backed up by one or two of his substantial neighbors. 

Senator Page. But that is not enough. 

Mr. Marsh. But that is the enly way in which we can get it in suffieivr 
time to prevent the awful sufTering among farmers, that you can get tli 
credit to them. 

The Chaibman. We have done tlmt iwfure, Mr. Marsh, Id several Instance 
We have loaned money in this same way before, and I do not think that v 
have lost any money hy it. In fact, we tiave made a little money In the aggn 
gate, have we not? 

Mr. Marsh. I do not know of the Government ever having lost any money. 

The Chaibman. I think it has lost some loans, but it has charged interest ^ 
a very moderate rate, and it has made more than it has lost. 

Mr. Mabsh. And in view of the fact that the President of the United StaK 
Bu^ested a loan of $500,000,000, absolutely unsecured, to the railroads, i 
seems to me, in the terrible crisis in which agriculture finds itself, to suggest 
loan of $100,000,000 on the iirinciple of a thi'ee-nanie note, is a vevy modemt 
proposal. 

I shall be al>le to get throngh with these two suggestions us to lli 
revival of the Gi-ain Corporation and the stabilization of tlie price of f»n 
products together with the other aspects of this hill, with reference to th 
Farm Products Bsport Corporation, and. if I may, I will tulte all the time jn 
can give me this morning to discuss the Farm Prmlucts Export Corporation. 

The Chaikuan. it will be necessary for nie to go to the Senate now: 

Mr. Mabsh. Mr. Chairman, before you leave, I want to make this statemeiii 
and I want the chairman of the committee to be here when I make this stnH 
ment. I am going to criticise Mr. Hoover's opposition to the so-called Morn 
Furm Pimlucts Espoit Corporation, and 1 will state frankly that I think h 
used his office Improperly to attempt to kill the soviet government. That, 
think, was the basis of his opposition to the Farm Products Export Corpora 
tlon, and I sliall read lettern signed by Mr. Hoover in conflnwntion of ui, 
statement. I just wanted to linow if there was any objection to my making Hi 
Btatenient, and I would ask that Mr. Hoover be requested to come before tli< 
committee and explain his attitude. 

Senator Pahbl You want to have him apoligize for opposing the sovii' 
government? 

Mr. Mabsh. I did not say recognition of the soviet governnient. I am nu 
asking recognition of tlie soviet government, hut I am taking the position ttiu< 
Russia would have bought a vast amount of farm products from uh, and not le 
charity, but as a business proposition, and we have got to take action iui 
mediately, not only for Russia, but for other countries. 

On Monday, February fl, the New York Times had an article on tlie 6i^ 
page, with the caption t " Skeletons strew steppes in heaps — Hundreds "i 
thousands of Russian famine victims perisli in preat trek of death— Iim 
snow now tlieir pall — MlUioria of peasants still wandering to tlieir inevital)!' 
doom by hunger, wolves, or tjphus." 

I would ask to have this article, which Is about one column in length, iu 
corporated in the hearings. Mr, t^lmlnnau. if there be no uhjectloii. 

Senator Paoe. Personally, I do not care to take the attitude liere of sus 
talning anything that appears to be In support of the soviet government. I 
do not think the people of this country, and certainty the Henate, so far iv 1 
know, are in favor of that, and I do not cnre to use any time or money •'' 
any tqiace In taking up anything that supports the soviet govennnent. 

Mr. Mabsh. I am not asking that, but I am making the point that I do 
not think the opposition of a member of tlie iidnilnistratlon to the sovtrt 
government, and his desire to kill It ought to interfere with the creation I'f 
Congress of an agency to finance the purchase and sale for export of surii'ii* 
farm products. I point that out as the issue. 

Senator Pauk. I agree with you there. 

Hr. Mamb. All rigbt. 
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Senator Page. On the other hand, so far as 1 am personally concerned, I 
im prepared to object to your using your position here in support of the 
soviet government in any way. 

Mr. Marsh. I do not intend to do tlmt, I assure you. I am here to try to 
promote the Government financing of the purchase and sale of surplus farm 
}roducts. 

Senator Page. Well, if it is going to condemn Mr, Hoover at tlie same time, 
[ want to go to the bottom of it. I do not want to talie it upon your statement. 
[ want to know all I can about it. 

Mr. Marsh. You will remember I said that I hoped the chairman will in- 
nte Mr. Hoover here. I also hope that you will invite Mr. Paxton Hibben, 
secretary of the Near East Relief Committee of New York City. He will come » 

down here on call to meet Mr. Hoover and tell him what the needs of Russia » 
are. • i 

Senator Page. At what time do you expect to be able to give us further | 

time to-morrow, if at all? 

Mr. Marsh. To-morrow I am to go before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture at 10 o'clock, but I will be available this afternoon. I am at your dis- 
posal. 

Senator Ransdell. There is no objection to our going on now, I presume; 
is there, Senator Page? 

Senator Page. Not at all. You have a quorum here, anyhow. If I wanted 
to object, I could not, but I do not want to. 

(The newspai>er article referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

[From the New York Times, Monday, Feb. 6, 1922.] 

skeletons strew steppes IX HEAPS — HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF RUSSIAN 

famine victims PERISH IN GREAT TREK OF DEATH DEEP SNOW NOW THEIR 

PALL MILLIONS OF PEASANTS STILL WANDERING TO THEIR INEVITABLE DOOM 

BY HUNGER, WOLVES, OR TYPHUS. 

Ufa, Volga Region, Russia, January 7. 

When the snows melt next sprinjr the Russian steppes will be strewn with 
skeletons. They will resemble the high prairies of the American cow country 
in the days when big cattle outfits had insufficient hay to carry their stock 
through a hard winter. 

But among the skeletons of cattle and camels there will be the bones of 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children who fell exhausted in 
their quest of bread ; who lived the simple lives their peasant ancestors lived 
for centuries and had little conception of the political upheaval which made 
this famine more terrible than that of 1891. 

They wandered, and millions of them are still w^andering. There was nothing 
to eat in their homes, so they started on the trek for bread. Some drifted 
westward to the Volga and found death in the typhus-ridden railway centers 
or among the horrors of refugee camps along the Volga; others started for 
Turkestan; still others moved eastward toward Siberia, the land of gold and 
wheat, w^hich has always been so alluring to the Russian mujik who heard 
little of its vastness, its hardships, and* its heartlessness. 

The peasants knew nothing of modern ways. They were unable to buy tickets 
on the railways, unable to get permits to ride on trains burdened with the 
Red Army and food for Moscow and Petrograd. When their animals dropped 
(lead the families walked on, always hoping that food lay over the next knoll. 

Rut the country districts have no grain or, if peasant families havfe a small 
supply, they conceal it in the effort to prolong their own lives until another ' 
crop is harvested. In the larger towns there is food for sale at fabulous 
prices, but the starving refugees have neither money nor goods to exchange, 
and can only sit down to await death or trudge on till they sink of exhaustion. 

The bodies which lie along the railroads are collected on cars and hauled 
to centers, where they are piled in frozen, snow-covered heaps to await burial. 
Freezing refugees remove all garments from the dead, so the frozen bodies are 
nude when the scavengers collect them. 

Families drift apart and wander aimlessly on to their inevitable fate. 
Human instincts ai*e lost, and they become little better than beasts. The 
^ity and town populations are so hardened to suffering that they are little 
nioved by the misery which lies all about them. Death seems more merciful 
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ill tile country for tbe refugees; they sink into the white covering of the ewl- 
leas plain and wolves strip their bones. 

Prom Term anil Ekaterlniiurg to the Caspian Sea death is stalking over the 
.«teppes. Russians, Cossacks, Kalmucks, Klt^blz, and Tartars alike are meet- 
ing their end with the hopelessness and patience begotten of centaries of un- 
(ijual struggle against political extortion and unfavorable climatic conilltioiia, 
made worse by Ignorance of scientlllc methods of titling the soil. 

American com will be too late to save many of these wanderers througli 
the steppes, as well as the families who have elected to make their fight in 
their villages remote from the railways rather than endure the hardships soi 
death their neighbors have .suffered along the main lines of transportation. 

Kntlre village populatious have died in the Provinces east of the Volga, aDil 
the animals which survive are so weak it is Impossible to get adequate horse- 
power to deliver food to the thousands of snowbound, destitute settlements far 
from food stations. 

(Senator Capper thereupon assumed the chair.) 

Senator Capper. Go ahead, Mr. Marsh. 

Jlr. Mabsh. All right. The Farmers' National Council, on behalf of whicb 
I am appearing at this hearing, very strongly indorsed this Norrls farm prod- 
ucts export corp<)ratlon bill, feeling that It was essential to provide a foreijcu 
nmrket for our surplus farm products. It was defeated, under conditions tn 
which 1 may briefly refer, without going Into details. 

I was asked by some people who are interestetl in getting relief to Rus.''i» 
whether the Govei'nment could not provide for a loan, as well as appropriate 
iunda for the Itussliins to get their food supply? 

I was Informed that air. Hoovei- had stated — and this I did not get offlclullj, 
but I was Infonnwi that Mr. Hoover had stated that the railroads could nol 
handle it, and that the $20,000,000 that Congress had appropriated, plus thr 
liussian gold which he could get, was adequate to meet the situation. 

I therefore went to see Mr. Hoover on, I think. January 17 or 18, and I 
asked him about the situation, and then I wrote him a letter on January 19. 
asking if lie would be good enough to correct my understanding of the talt. 
because I did not «-ant to iiuote him unless I had it correct. 

On January 23 Ml-. Hoover wrote ine as follows : 

(Sir, Klarsh thereupon rend Into the record the letter from Secretary Hoover 
to hiiiiself. dated January 23, 1022, which letter Is as follows:) 

Depahtment or Couuebce, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Wa»hington, January 23, 1931. 
Jlr. Benjamin C. Marsh. 

f'nrmera' Halifmal Cotinvil, Washington, D. O. 

Pkab Mr. Marsh : I regret that I can not confirm your statement of our di«- 
(-usKiiin. As youi' letter is obviously written for the I'bject of publication, yon 
stionld rewrite it in view of the following corrections. I shall be glad li) 
conflrni a new draft correctly setting out the situation. 

I did not Inform yoii that we " compelled " or " commandeered " the soviet 
government to expend $10,000,000 in gold. What I did state was that witb 
the full authority of our Government we Informed the soviet authorities thai 
" it can not be expected that the American people will give charity in this 
vrilume while the soviet does not expend every resource." 

I di<l nut state that I made the discovery that the Russians bad this gidd 
after tlie. congressional appropriation. I knew it before, and Informed the 
ciniimtttee thereof and our Intentions In the matter. I had urged its use long 
liefore. and announced ixy feelings that it should be used to supplement Ameri- 

Iii the matter of four or five million dollars moi-e of gold, I explained to you 
(iiat the Ukraine had abmit such an amount and liad solicited a loan from us 
fur the purchase of grain, and that we had suggested that their gold should 
be expended instead. I was informed that this exhausted the gold in Russia. 
except that taken from Rumania. I have been since informed, however, that 
there is still more uvnilable ; I confess an Inability to ascertain the truth «' 
the moment. 

As to the neck of the bottle in the traii.x|«>rtati"n of food to HusKia— tluit i-. 
primarllj' the port capacity and secoadarllj railways— I explained that "e 
were carrying two programs, one of seed and one of current food supplies; 
and that as long as the seed program lasts the port facilities will certalnl) 
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be jammed. In fact, the soviet authorities in the last 24 hours ask us to 
reduce the present volume of shipments of current food supplies in order to 
accommodate the seed program. It is simply impossible to estimate the situa- 
tion until we have had a try out of actual experience. Certainly it will be two 
months before we can make any real determination, for it will take tliat long 
a time to develop the real capacity. We have two estimates from the soviet 
authorities within a week as to the size of the bottle neck — one of 2,000 tons 
a day and one of 7,000 tons a day. If the former should prevail, the present 
tiuancial provision for Russia would be more than ample to tax their resources 
until next harvest. 

There is only one thing certain, and that is that at least during the period 
of the seed program there will be much starvation and death due to this 
inability to provide transportation for current food needs. 

Far from suggesting that I assist in securing relief for Russia and to the 
American farmers, I may call your attention to the fact that the American 
Relief Administration, of which I am chairman, has been the initial inspiration 
of the large program of relief to Russia, the other relief agencies in the whole 
world having produced less than $2,000,000. The American Relief Adminis- 
tration has available as from January 1 about $43,000,000. Whether this will 
fill the ports until next harvest is, as I have said, uncertain. I am certain 
that not over $10,000,000 more could be possibly transported to arrive before 
next harvest. It may prove that the further gold resources of Russia will 
cover the deficiency. I do not, however, consider it just to the American people 
that they should be called upon to provide more until it is determined if gold 
does exist and until we know the port capacity from experience. 

As much as I am anxious to secure help to the American farmer, I am con- 
vinced that it does not lie much further along these lines. You will see that 
there are many complexities to the problem. 
Yours, faithfully, 

HEBBiatT Hoover. 

Mr. Marsh. Before you came in, Senator Capper, I was asking if you 
would request to come before your committee Mr. Pax ton Hibben, secretary 
of the Near East Relief Committee of New York City, who will give you 
<letaile<l figures, a memorandum of which I have before me, as to the port 
and railroad facilities of Russia. I would rather not read these figures, be- 
cause I prefer to have Mr. Hibben, who has just come from Russia, give 
you those facts. 

Senator Gooding. You think there is some doubt with regard to the state- 
ment Mr. Hoover makes there with regard to the " neck of the bottle " ? 

Mr. Marsh. I think ]Mr. Hoover is thoroughly misinformed, and I would 
like to rea<l into the record 

Senator Kendrick. If I may interrupt you, how do you account for that 
discrepancy in the two statements as to what the facilities for moving these 
products are? 

Mr. Marsh. I think my opinion on that would be worthless, and I try 
never to give an opinion that is worthless. I ask you to invite Mr. Hoover 
to come and tell you who are his soviet authorities, and, secondly, that you 
ask Mr. Hibben, who knows the situation, to present these figures as to the 
conditions there. 

Senator Ransdeix. Who is Mr. Hibben? What is his business? 

Mr. Marsh. He is the secretary of the Russian Committee for Near East 
ilelief in New York City. He will come down at your request. 

Senator Capper. Would it not be well to briefly state, at any rate, what his 
figures do show? 

Mr. Marsh. I will do it, then. 

Senator Capper. So as to make this record complete. 

Mr. Marsh. Very well. I will read this entire statement, if I may. It is 
only two and a half typewritten pages long and is not so very solid. 

(The memorandum of Mr. Paxton Hibben, referred to by Mr. Marsh, was 
tliereupon read into the record and is here presented in full, as follows : ) 

memorandum of the need in RUSSIA. 

Figures furnislie<l by those actually operating railways in question : 
^'ovorossiisk, 2,700 tons daily, 3 trains, 50 cars each, 1,000 poods (,^6,000 
pounds) per car. 
Rostoff or Taganrog, 2,000 tons daily. 
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XikoiniefT, Benlyiiiisk. )!iirioiq<»l. Fi^lonlti. Krrtilt, Oilessii. 4,100 toiin ilail) ' 

Itatum. l.'NMI tons ilHily.' for sliiiiiiieiit to Ilakii mid tlienrf rin the Cii^piiir 
S^-n to Astralihnn. 

T.ital. 10,0(10 tons <liiily lliroiieli ic-e-freP Miutlieni port?. 

S() mon us tlie Pun is o|i^n the Doii oouhl he iismt from its iiiontli to Kiilei'l: 
Iiimska.va nn<l theot-.v hy mil to Tsnritshi. Over ttiin route 8.000 tons i«uli! 
tiP 1ian<)leil flail y. 

It is itutKirtatit til I'lmniiler llial n liir^e snpidy of trrain should he reii<ly :i' 
ItoKtoff and Astniklinn for shipment hy boflt bo stum a8 nnvipilion is opeit. 
This Ktock (-un l>e ac^-uiuuiute4l now nt hoth poliitx. the latter bein^! reucliAl 
by shfpniMits Into Batnni nnd tlirough BHkti itiul vlu the Caspinii i>eit !' 
Astrakhan. 

If the ports can handle from tlie RIaek Sen 10.000 tons dally now, and in onlet 
ti employ to n ma!>iniiiui advantage the rivers so snun as the^- are ire ff 
a surplus niuyt he aecunmlated fur later river traffic, then more than 10,<liki 
tons of grain mnst be sent to the Black Sea dally now. 

niven $30,000,000 to spend for Rrafn, with Hie (Train costing approxinuili-lj 
S3i).8ft per ton to hiiy and ship, the total that can he purchased and shipped tn 
ilie sum available would he approximately 750,000 tons. Even at only lO.W 
tons per <l:i,v the entire shipment would he delivere<l in nusstii in l'> day* »r 
li,v the nUddle of April. 

By the middle of April, or even liefore. both the I>on and tlie Volga will l> 
open for shipiting and approximately thrice the amount of tonnage nirj l> 
handled that is now beinfr bandied. But the Ruppltes mnst he f»)t to the Pun 
port of RostofT and the Volga port of Asti-akhan (via Batum and Baku) bft"" 
that date if full advantage Is to be taken of this fact. 

No harvest Is to be expected l»efore mid-July and no general distribution "<■ 
liarvests. e^)eclany spring grain, before mid-August. From February 1 tn 
July 15 is 165 days, or 90 days more than the period within which the entire 
American Itelief Administration shipments of Kriiin to Itussia should have 1>e«ii 
completed. What, if anything, is to be shippeil into Rnssia during this cruci^tl 
period and hy whom? 

It must be recalled that the entire $30,000,000 fund for the pu^cba^<e of gmin 
U not for the purchase of food. Ten nillllon dollars contributed by the Koviei 
covemment is primarily for seeil grain. The remaining $20,000,000 tvoiilil 
therefore, if all spent on the purchase of grain for food, without overheail "' 
other expense save the cost of freight from the United States to Russia m 
approximately $12 per ton, purchaw only about SOO.OOO tons of food ?ri\iii 
And this amount would feed only about 7,000,000 people from Febniarj- 1 i" 
July 1-5 and 5.8.^1,000 to August 13, at 14 ounces per day per person. 

The New York Tribune of January 19 puhlisbed n report received froiii il«' 
American Relief Adniinistration, 42 Broadway, in which it is said that " the iiil 
ministration is planning to provide daily meats for 2,000.000 by JlaiTli 1" 
Tba figure may he taken as reasonable. A Ix>ndon dispatch to the Univeisii! 
Service of January 30 credits Mr. Walter L. Brown with stating tbiit tin' 
American Relief Administration will he feeiling S.000.000 people in Russia Mare 
the end of February. This Is a fantastic figure and may he taken as nppmsi- 
mately the niaxfmuni that the American Itelief Administration can hope to tef^ 
at any time. Even accepting this tigiire, however, the nee<l in Russia is by n" 
means satisfled. With all the money at its disposal spent on grain and gettin; 
the grain to Russia, the American Relief .Administration couid feed S.OOfl.Oi^' 
Iieople only to about the middle of July, and. of course, all of Its funds nre i"'' 
npent on grain and getting the graiu to Russia. 

Kverv estimate of those who are starving in Russia gives a higher figui'e His" 
8,000,000. The New York Tribune of January 6 saj-a: "American relief wort 
era who originally cautiously placed the number of probable deaths in tin' 
famine area this winter at 2,000,000, now aiy that 5,000,000 Is a low estima''' 
and many say that 10,000,000 or even more may be swallowed up by f"' 
famine." Tlie Globe of January 7 says editorially: "The American CWW"' 
ment will l>e largely responsible for saving between 5,000,000 and lO.OOO.ft*' 
Rusfian children and adults who would otherwise have died before the nnt 
iiHrvesi." The Morning World of December 10 says editorially: " Latest r»- 
Iiorts from the American officials state that of the 30,000,000 persons affectH ^! 
ilie famine, 15,000,000 are in Imminent danger of the worst effects of sW^ 

I Battmited. 
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ion." The Times of December 26 says editorially: "With 15,000,000 people 
iuffering in the famine areas, even twice 15,000,000 bushels of com will not 
;o far." President Kalinin is quoted in a Times dispatch from Copenhagen, 
ranuary 7, as saying : " Twenty-seven million starving in Russia." Col. Has- 
kell, in an Associated Press dispatch from Moscow of January 6, says : " We 
.an not hope to fill their stomachs, but we can keep from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
roni starving." l^e New York Evening Post says editorially, on Decreniber 2 : 
' Some 15,000,000 are starving and 40,000,000 are affected." 

Even if the American Relief Administration were able to feed 8,000,000 from 
ilarch 1 on until its stock were exhausted, about the middle of July, to feed 
!,000,000 or 10,000,000, which seems to be a fair estimate of the need, would 
require 145,000 tons additional grain, costing $5,800,000 to purchase and get to 
Ilussia, in addition to the money appropriated by Congress. Even to feed 
liese 8,000,000 and no others the difference of time between mid-July and inid- 
A.ugust, when harvests may be expected, would require $5,200,000 more than 
is now available through the American Relief Administration, while to feed 
10,000,000, instead of 8,000,000, the full time to mid-August would require 
^12,300,000 more than the funds at the disposal of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

How is this vast sum to be ra:sed unless every single agency now seeking to 
collect money for the starving of Russia Is aided and encouraged in every pos- 
sible way? 

Paxton Hibben, 
Secretary of the Russinn Commission of the Near East Relief, 

I can not justify these figures, but you asked me to read them. However, 
Mr. Hibben can justify them and confirm them. 

I would now like to ask the committee, if I may read into the record an 
article in this morning's New York Times. It is headed *' Russians promise 
trains for grain. Cars and engines are ready at Black Sea ports to rush 
food to famine area. Rations for 4,000,000 adults allotted, to be raised later 
to 5,000,000." It is an article by Walter Duranty, copyrighted by the New 
York Times Co., special cable to the New York Times from Moscow, dated 
February 6. It is about a half a column long, and I would like it to go in 
as confirnung the fact that there are ample transportation facilities as well 
as port facilities for the immediate handling of additional food supplies. 

Senator Keyes. I do not think there is any objection to that on the part of 
anybody. 

(The article in the New York Times of Wednesday, Feb. 8, referred to by 
Mr. Marsh, is as follows:) 

RUSSIANS PROMISE TRAINS FOR GRAIN — CARS AND ENGINES ARE READY AT BLACK 
SEA PORT TO RUSH FOOD TO FAMINE AREA — FIRST SHIP IS NOW DUE — RATIONS FOR 
4,000,000 ADULTS ALLOTTED, TO RE RAISED LATER TO 5,000,000. 

[By Walter Duranty. Copyright, 1922, by the New York Times Co. Special cable to the 

New York Times.] 

Moscow, February 6, 1922, 

"Everything leads me to believe the Russian railroad system to be equal 
to the task of transporting American grain to the famine area," said Col. Haskell 
to-day. 

Inuring the last fortnight Col. Haskell has been engaged in a series of con- 
ferences with the soviet authorities and railroad officials. Everywhere he found 
an earnest desire for full cooperation, and the president of the Moscow Soviet, 
Kameneff, assured him on Friday that if he found anything lacking he had only 
to say so and the utmost immediately would be done to meet the requirements. 
Col. Haskell said: 

"There are to-day 22 ships on the seas bearing grain to Russia, and I am 
advised that 175,000 tons will have been shipped by February 10, Advices of the 
arrival at Novorossysk of the first vessel to sail the Winnebago, is hourly ex- 
pected. The chief of the American Relief Administration transport service. 
Col. Haskell, has just returned thence. He reports 700 empty cars waiting in 
the yards, plenty of locomotives, some new, and ample storage facilities — 
one grain elevator alone capable of handling 50,000 tons. Six ships can unload 
taere simultaneously. 

" If the rail transportation promised comes through we will handle the trans- 
'^^ from the ports without delay, and the 5,000,000 adults fed by American 
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Brain plus the 2JlfaatVI0 rfaihlren w« win b# fee^K; br Uw end «t SUrrli x-: 
make a r«ai d«iii in the faadae. 

** I wbfb It «leariT^ nnriemtnal rb.-it the wniw •tnvnuBent hMii nnthiB;: t-> ~a' 
where or how wp itutribwtp the r««>)- ami leamt the Fnatrol entii^y in «« 
baiMK We bare drawn ap the (oIIowIds testatire allw^ttoB on thp ha»p- -i 
4jOmjXO ratioBx. wbirta later will he raiMft t» ^J)f»MO: Tartar BepnNy 
1/MO.OOO dally: Simbrisk. MMCW: Samara. 73UXli>: Santor. SlW.Om: TMriaa 
SmjJtJt): Ifa, .-,2r>.tji*i: tirenbnre: +*>.««. 

"We a1«i> are wwlin^ not lOMMi o>fiie» n< a pamphlPt iibawiBS tbf h^ 
methoflK of cnokinc com — lM.«ed nn eshaoHtlie te!il^< here — tn tbe Ameri-.i; 
Relief Ail mi nisi rat ion Im-iil i-»nimitte«9 wbi<-h deride the altoratton in (> 
famine area."" 

Senator Kfteh. RijEhl here I woni.l lite t.. a»k yoo. Mr. Marsfa. If Mr. H..n- 
han not arailahle all of this iiiti>niiati.iii that may he sent in hnv by letter tr-'r 
iH>tne iniliviilnal : for iii-«tiun.v. like Mr. Hihhm? Is it not paeajM^ that tv ^■ 
aonew t" all of the information rrliitiye to tniDsiHirtation facilities that M- 
Hlliben nr anjhody else ran pnofihly hare? 

llr. IIabah. Id order that I muy nuiint:ila a hich o|riaioo ■>f Mr. Hinitpt. 
eipretw my hope that he has not. beraosp. if be ha.'>. I think he baH acteil 'r ■ 
very wrooK way. 

I woDid like to read the r«^t of my correspi>nilei>re with Mr. Hfiorer. if I du; 
Senator Kete». Very well. . 

Sir. JiAUtH. Mr. Hoorer oame here and opp*"**"! the Farm ProdiHt.-i Eii"-- 

Corifratlon bill, intnulmvtl by Senator Norrt*. i>ne of the tbin£s. in mv jn-lr 

ment. ewtentlal to prevent the c-alamity whiih has befallen the Aruerfcan fanoff- 

■ and the War Finai>ce Corporation has not met the pitorttlon. It ba^ d'lne — ?:■ 

(!00"1, but it ha.s not met the situation. 

Senator Ketcs. Do yon not think Mr. Ho<>ver Is tryin- to tneet the slniari-r 
no yon not think be \s in sympathy with ii.ssistins the Rnssians in this terrinj 
condition which confronts them? 

Mr. Marhh. That will have to be my persi>nal o|iinion. EKt you waot thjt: 
Senator Ketes. Why. ycM. I think you are patting in a p»od many pers"ii:i 
opinionti. anyway. 
Mr. Mabak. I am tryinc not to. 

Senator Keye.s. Tira have done that in the evidence here. 
Mr. M.\Bitii. I am trying to state the farts : bnt my per^oal opicioo i^ »s 
intimiiteil In my letters to Mr. Hbuier. that he has been too much tied up 'it' 
exploltins American financial interests, which secured concessions in Ru-*i> 
and he wanttt to smash that soviet system, a system which I do itot approve. Vr 
wants to smash it at any cost, aiul 1 do nut propirse to have the American farnx 
made the goat. Now. that is my opinion, which, of course. I am ready to ilc(e< ' 
at any time before any audience, and in the presence of Mr. Hoover. 
Senator Kktes. I guess we understam! it now. 
Mr. Mabhh. 3Iay I read my next letter to Mr. Hoover! 
Senator Kf.ndbick. Before you do that, let me ask you this question : In Mr 
Hoover's [Mislllon with this Government, do you not think it quite possible ih.^ 
his information miftht f>e more reliable than the information of people not u^i■•' 
clate<l with the Government, and not in a position to j»t the actnal facts »^*' 
the capacity of these porta and the ability of the transportation compaaics i 
move the products? 

Mr. Mabhm. Well, that Is possible: but I doubt it; and 1 might add \i M' 
Hoover's opportunities were so great It passes understanding that he iliil cii 
we what the obvious condition was last July, when it was well known what "■ 
Kolni; to happen, and when action would have to he taken to prevent whit <■' 
cnrretl in Russia to-day. His policy does not inspire confidence on my part. !• 
■tatesmnn has to look ahead. For instiince, here is an editorial in the »n^ "' 
lartnlRht: 

'MMir foreign commerce, wilbout which no great crwlitor nation can poSiP'.^ 
even Iiiiik! to proHf^r, is cascading into an ahyss from wliich it must be mi*" 
if jiroHiierlty is to come again to the Nation." 

t will not take time to read (be ligures given in that article, unless you "■"' 
me to. I was going to refer tn those later as to our esports, bat It is i'o^ 
iiiariKed in tills way: 

'■KxjKirtfi fell oft »,S.742.8ft'J.6] 1 last year from 1920, whUe inoports dropr' 
to the time of «2.76e,4.?G,08T— more than 50 per cent" 
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I have all those figures from the report of the Department of Commerce here. 
It I am not going to read them. 

The reason I am urging this feature of Senator Lad<l*s bill is that it lias a 
irect hep ring upon the stabilization of the price of staple farm products. We 
ill l>e told that the Government is going to lose a lot of money if It tries to 
isure the fiarmers a reasonable cost of production — and it has to be bulk-line 
)st of production, of omrse. Now. that depends somewhat upon whether the 
t)vei'nn]ent creates an agency through which it can export the surplus farm 
roducts, because if it has such an agency then it can go and pile up an 
nornious surplus in that country, wlii<^ can be disposed of because we have 
le agency by which to export it. 

Senator Ketes. Do you think that this agency that yon are now a-lvocating 
onld do more than the War Finance Coriwration. which is the only agency 
e have now? 

^Ir. Mabsb. My answer ti> that is to cite the fact that our exports have 
alien and fallen and fallen while the War Finance Corporation has been in 
peration. I do not think that that has met the need at all, or can meet the 
eed, because we are facing a most peculiar situation, with the enormous 
ebts throughout the world. The world spent $8,000,000,000 last year for armies 
nd navies, and there was no excuse for spending a billion. The Governments 
if every large nation with which we were associated during the war are shot 
pieces We all know it. We might as well be honest and frank about it. 
Ve know that their Governments are going to be overthrown unless they have 
courage enough to ]ev>- a taix upon the value of concentratet! proiterty and pav 
ff the war debts. Several Senators of the United States have privat^ely told 
ne that, althou^ they do not publicly admit it. 

The Farm Products Exix>rt Association can deal directly with the coopera- 
ive organizations of consumers in all of these countries, and if you will recall 
he testimony given bef<»re the committee last May, I think it was, by the 
•epresentatives of several countries of Europe, who represented the coopera- 
ive organizations — ^and some of them were Grovemmwit agents — they told you 
hat those cooperative agencies were ready to buy directly from the United 
States if there was such an agency here as the Farm Products Export Corpo- 
atioo, tiie principle of which I understand Senator Ladd has embodied in his 
)ill ill this section authorizing this grain corporation to sell abroad surplus 
rarm prodnctB. 

Senator Ketes. Mr. Marsh, you were not contMuplating doing away witli 
the War Finance Corporation ; you would let it remain as it is? 

Mr. Mabsh. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ketes. And have this other as an additional agency; is that your 
[»lan? 

Mr. Mabsh. That \s my plan, absolutely. I am glad you raise<l that point. 
It is not an effort to abolish any agency which has been of any help, but to 
recognize the fact that our foreign commerce is continually cascading down- 
ward, as this editorial expresses it, showing that we have to have some other 
agency to handle the situation — an agency, may I add. which has got to oper- 
ate so as to give to the fitrm producer the largest price, the fair price, keep- 
ing the cost of operatiacHi at a minimum, eliminating the exp<»rter*s big 
profiteering, and allowing the selling of farm products at a reasonable profit. 
U can also take a certain risk and decide at what price to sell these farm 
l)ro(iucts. the rate of interest, and the extent and length of the credit. 

Senator Keyes. It would, in a way, furnish a market which does not exist 
at the present time, by assisting these farmers to meet this situation? 

Mr. Mabsh. It is the only agency that I think of that could provide that 
niarket for the surplus farm products. 

Senator R.\xsdeix. The War Finance Corporation is doing quite effective 
^OTk amongst the farmers in some sections now by advancing moneys to 
hankers at a very low rate of interest, which, in turn, is loaned on long time 
fo the farmers, and, as you say, there would be no attempt to do away with 
itt hut instead to let it go on and do all the good it can do. 

Mr. Mabsh. But, as I understaml it, our first pr(qx>sltion is to give the 
|arn)er8 credit to tide over this situation, by giving them this $100,000,000 
"•an on personal credit or cooperative crwlit; but it would be. I think, an 
^iTor to load another hundred millions of debt upon the farmers unless they 
have some assurance that this crop, which they will want to begin to plant in 
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a few w««ks nov and to barr^st ttiis jear. is fjoiBf to jidd them enoa^ ^ 
(hat they ran b«¥in to li^tMi tb« load of IndebimtBMe mileT which tbey ht 
labtsiDg. instead of ^otnp still fortbpr loco debt Tber 9bonld be givpD 
jn»raLnte« and s(mii« assarancp of a reasrauMe profit. 

Sraatnr Bi^^sDni. E>o I oDderMand yoo that it is jmxr idea to give ther 
thai assorattre throng famisJiiBe them additional markets or a fixed price 

I (lid i>K qoile eet yoor iden oo rliat. 

Ur. Maksh. I think we have to hare both faetors. I thinfc job hnve ! 
enarantee. throGsh a :<mem of ^itnhilizatioii. the cvet of prodiH-tinn. thai 0; 
farmers shall net approximately bulk-line (ixt of pmdnrtioD far a feiv ^>i;'! 
farm priidiK't& which, as I staieil TpKter<lay. is iii>t ^innd as a iienuanem !>•'' 
nofote polioT. but as an emeraeiKT measnre. and then yon tuve to proviile : 
foreien martet for surplus. I wnnt (■• poini out to yon that it is in the ;i-! 
vantage of die ctvditor classy to bare this; fri^tfnl deflation of farm pri.'e: 

II means (hat for every dollar they loan the <iovenuueat and private ciliien 
they win praetioOly iiet baek at least $2. ba( It ii>m» that the brmers an- 
(be other workers in tenories. mines, in transportation and In trade, who wU 
have to pay this^ are ^minE to ^ve two days' work for the price of a bashel i 
wheat, or (be price of two hales of rotion. whereas with the pe«k prices ihe; 
ci>ald pay with one imit in each case. It is imm fair to the American peo(<l< 
tu permit such deflation of prices tintil that war debt is paid off. Othenri-a 
rhe Govemment will. I trust nnwltiin^v. become the a^ent of the inch o 
America, and beconte. anf(>rtnnatii^t.r. the persecotnr of the producers of weniil 
in Annica. I say I trust it woold be onwittln^r. 

That is BOI a novel propositioa on mj part. It has bunted ttaeU Into tbi 
••••oscionsness of the fanners, as I have learned from them In 21 a^caltsn 
States. 

May I at this point insert a letter from Mr. Witbar K. llionias. esecnliTi 
H«cretaiT ■>' the American Frimds Service Coounlttee. as to tbe needs "■ 
TTiiiiiii in which this statement is made: 

~A moet c on -grv a tive estimate from any soorre is that there are 15.000.00 
people vitally affected bv the faniiDe. At S1..VI fiir a period of 10 months inII 
f-fr an eipni<Ilture of S225.0»«,«»> in "rrfer lo oieet (he sitnatiou. tMenils fw 
■bat SI a month will carry an lodividDal Thron-h. and this iwans $liW.OlX>.lD*' 
TtM^ foods at Mr. Hn*vers disposal are pn*iihly $%\tlOIXOPa All the i.thei 
..rsanizari'>ns will probablv set t.^selber JStXrtV.rtW or £2r>.(KlO.OCM>. 

(Tbe ktter from Mr. Wilbnr K. Thomas, dated Jannar? 23. 1922. is a' 
follows:) 

AvBucut PUKXB6 SaaiM-K Onnnn^ 
?* SO¥tk Ttrelflk SIrfrl. Fhilaiflpki*. Pa_ Jummmrp 23. 19>>. 
)Its Heiz^ Todd. 

Cmrc Rastimm fmmime /*■*, IS P*rt Rot. Srtr Tort Ctt|f. .V. T. 

DtAK Miss Tooo: The Frimds have be«i worfciog in Riis4a since 1917. wirf 
tte excepcion of ahont nioe tDOaths in 1920, when it was impossIUe for ns t( 
set sti{f>Ues in to the workers Tbe last ;n>i>ap. tberef(«e, wvat back la 1920. 
Tlie moner for oar supplies has been c>>iitributed by the general pobllc. witl 
the exceFti'-fl of ai>prox]inateIj JIOO.IMO which Mr. Hoover |3ve ns about e 
year ago, ftillv six mcwths before be began bis oe^wiiations with the soriei 



Tbe American Friends Service Comniittee decided to cooperate with tbe 
American Relief Administration In every way that will work tor greaier 
effirieo^y. This is necwsary in order to avoid diq>licati<Ni aitd overlapping of 
the work. 

Tie Ki^ a^reeoieDt m»Mes the Friends to work as a separste imit Joinilr 
with tbe American Relief Administration and cart; on its own work in af 

«»WB ■»?. 

Tbe moKt conservative estiin.<)te from an.v wnrce is that there are 15l000.(»i 
pt^^ie vitally affected by the famine. .\t n.iiO a month for a period of V 
KKWiths call*" for an expetnlirure of E;5.0PO.OtXl in order to meet the situatioa 
Fri<'ods feel that SI a tnonth will carry an inijividnal throu^ and this mean! 
?!"«\0"r>.i"««l_ The fBD'ls at Mr. Hoovers <lisp<>sal are prohably (3.i-0aW 
AI! ctw .Mber oniaoliations will prohaMy ?et t-»celher SSaOOaOOO or Sa5.0(lO.*«i. 
TrBsnni this aitswers yoor question, I am 

Tovrs. siiK-w^.v. Wimtra K. Thomas. 

Ejtftmiire Sftrrtari: 
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)f course, I am not asking for relief for Russia alone; but the cooperative 
1 consumers' organizations in all of the European countries, if I am cor- 
tly informed, would like very much to be able to buy directly and at a 
isonable price, through a government agency here. The governments of 
se countries are pooling their purchases of farm products, wheat, etc. We 
5ht to sell in the same way, and I am not making an appeal, as I seem to 
ire been misunderstood, for the recognition of the soviet government. That 
not involved. In point of fact, there is no better method of getting the 
ssian people back to a sane scheme of improving conditions than to end 
s terrible starvation. You will recall that we are responsible for financing 
» aggressive wars against Russia, because we did not make France and 
gland pay any interest on the loans we made them. Instead of paying that 
erest we let them finance these marauding expeditions against Russia, which 
ve brought Russia into its present condition. Now, let me read this letter 
It I sent to Mr. Hoover on .lanuary 24. 

(Mr. Marsh thereupon read into the record his letter to Mr. Hoover, dated 
n. 24, as follows : ) 

Farmers' National Council, 

Bliss Building, 
Washinffton, D. C, January 2.//, 1922. 
Hi. IIkrijert C Hoo\ er, 
Sfrrrtarj/ of Commerce, Washington, D, C. 

My I>ear ^Ir. Hoover: I very much appreciate your courtesy in correcting 
V iinderstandinLC of my couversation with you. I waiit to insist most emphati- 
lly, however, that it is contrary to connnon sense and common justice for 
ir country, or any ofticiai thereof, to take the position that the Russian Gov- 
nnient. whether we like it or not, should not be given any loan until they 
ive exhauste<l all their gold. The Russian Government may not like our 
aintry because the President of the United States condones, if he does not 
notion, the buying of seats in the United States Senate; but we would cer- 
inly say that they would be stupid, at least, to refuse to buy our surplus 
I nil products because President Harding foregathers with Senator Newberry, 
^t to say others of the same sti'ipe. Of course, the statement which you have 
iiul(^ in your letter merely shows that it was criminal for anyone to oppose 
10 Farm Products Export ('oiporation bill introduced by Senator Norria, 
liioh would have iiermitted a Government loan to Russia and thereby have 
)restalled the terrific strain upon Russia's transportation and port facilities 
nd helped divert the deathly famine which has overtaken her. You say, 
Tliero is only one thing certain, and that is that at least during the period 
f the seed program, there will be much starvation and death due to this in- 
hility to provide transportation for current needs." 

The starvation and death which will happen in Russia is only in a secondary 
ense due to inability to provide for transportation for current food needs. It 
'^ primarily due to the fact that certain exploiters in our own country opposed 
he Russian method of attacking the ownership of government by predatory 
ntnvsta and, in my judgment, in a very foolish way attempted to stop it. In 
ipw of the situation which you depict, however, I am taking the liberty of 
I'ansinitting copy of your letter to Members of the United States Senate with 
ho liope and expectation that they will immediately see what can be done to 
eiii ve the situation in Russia, and simultaneously afford some relief to our 
armt^rs in America, who have been made the victims of wicked deflation be- 
cause they were not organized or were betrayed by some of their leaders. If 
ou were logical in your position about not making a Government appropria- 
lon or loan to Russia until she had used up all her gold, how could you 
lustify loans to European nations with which we were associated during the 
'var while the Governments thereof permitted profiteering to go on as it went 
^n naked and unashamed in our country? 

^^^In thanking you for your frankness in this matter, which is at least very 
aifferent from the attitude of some Government officials, I am. 
Yours, sincerely, 

Benjamin C. Mabsh, 

Managing Director. 



I. 
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Then, Mr. Hoover replies, under date of Januarj- 23, qb follows ; 

(Mr. Marsh therenpon read Into the record Mr. Hoover's letter, dntwl .laii 
ary 25, as follows : ) 

Department of Coumeroe. 

Officb of the Sbcretarv. 

WaKhiiiffton, Jaaiiitru ij. Iiii2. 
Mr. Benjamin Mabsh, 

Farmers' National Council, IfliKt Buildiitg, WaitMngtoti, D. C. 

My Deab Mr. Mabsh ; Yoiir offensive crttiplsut of the President of the Unit' 
States is not only beside tbe point but does not merit n reply to your conmuii 
cation. 

It Is necessary, however that I should clear up one point and tbat Is v i 
assumption that any United -States Government official hafa haO au\ nejni 
tlous with the soviet govemnient in any form This is not true and lou 
perfectly well aware of it My relation to this matter Is as chairman of 
charitable organization which has no official status and such negotiation ; 
have taken place with soviet authorities fiom time to time have been on I)ehi 
of that organization and not b\ myself as a Government official 

I note the warm support you give to the bolshevlh government atid the in' 
cism you inalie of American charity and the gcnerosltv of Congress Tl 
bolshevili government at anv time during the past vear could ha\e purehasi 
foodstuffs with the $10,000,000,000 which they have now assigned to thLs piirpn 
and could themselves have prevented the loss of life which you now (ay 
the door of the American people. 
Tours, faithfully, 

Herbert Hoovec, 

On January 27 I i-epliPd to Mr. Hoover, as follows:) 

(Mr. Marsh thereupon read into the i-ecotd his letter of January 27 lo H 
Hoover, as follows;) 

PAEiiEHs' National Councii,. 

Bi.tss BriLDiNo. 
Wasliiiigtott, D. C, January 27, lOdl 
Hon. Hebbf-mt Hooveh, 

Seerctari/ of Coiiuucrce, Wiifhiiiiitoti. D. C. 

My Dear Mb. Hooveb ; I have your letter of January 23, and am sorry yoii tr 
It U offensive to criticise a President who condones the purchase of seat' i 
tlie Unite<l States Senate. However, I wiis using this as an illiistratlim. In 
apparently It was too apt. 

Also, let me state that I have not given any warm support, as you charjw. : 
the bolshevik government, and though you have made cleiii' your purpose i 
crush that government, the real point at issue is whether or uot the desire i 
certain Government officials who have iM^n connected in a move or less dire 
way with enterprises in Uussla which have been extremely profitable to cenoi 
predat<)ry American intert^ts shall he permitted to determine tlie pollcj- of it 
Amei'lcau people toward the starving people of Russia. 

Your own letter, which is going to be very valuable for reference, malte- 
perfectly clear that whatever imsitlon you have taken as chairman of a diu 
itable organization which has no official status has not been left aside by yon » 
Secretary of Comnieree. 

I am quite sure that the Ixilshevik government coiihl. during the iwst y^i 
hare purchased foo<1 sup[ilies with the $10,000,000 which they have now assign'' 
to this purpose, but you nmke it clear that you have used your positiou as Sirn 
tary of Commerce to foi-ce certain action by a foreign Government, a Gorernmfn 
with tlie methods of which I have absolutely no sympathy. 

I am hoping that we shall shortly get reliable information as to what oui'' 
done to prevent starvation in Russia, for It is self-evident that i-elief ghvii i 
the starving Russian people by the Americans will help them see the futility i' 
the soviet system of government, as administered by Messrs Lenin and Tn>i^^' 

I would, liowevpi-, like to conmient that Great Bvitain, France, and Italy n"il' 
pay at least the intei'est, If not part of the principal, of the loans which we i";i'l 
to them If they would dare tax their war proflteei-s. Instead of tliiit. * 
profiteers of those countries, as in our own. are seeking profitable forclini I" 
vestments through exploiting backward peoples, and apparently there is n (\-y 
bond of union among them. 

I want to stress the point, moreover, that the farmers of this country lu" 
been deprived of an adeqnate market for their products at home because of il" 
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iminal deflation brought about by governmental agencies and the unemploy- 

ent and underpayment which our Government could have prevented if it 

anteil to, so that unfortunately our Government stands convicted of the same 

uelty to American farmers and worlters as the bolshevik government. 

As I recently stated to a committee of the House, we must be careful not to 

produce in this country the conditions, or even near the conditions, existing in 

ussia if we want the people to retain respect for our Government. 

Thanking you again for the information, as well as for your kind criticism, 

am, 

Yours, sincerely, 

Benjamin C. Marsh, 

Managing Director, 
I did not set a reply to that. 

Senator Gooding. Let me see that communication, please, will you? 
Mr. Marsh. With pleasure, sir [handing letter to Senator Gooding]. 
Now, as to the Farm Products Export Coriwration, there is absolutely no 
iiestion; and here in Mr. Hoover's own paper, the Washington Herald, of 

unday, February 5 

Senator Keyes (interix)sing). Now, you speak of that as being Mr. Hoover's 
rt'n pai)er. Do you haj)i)en to know whether he is interested in that paper 
nancially or not? 

Mr. Marsjc. He is supi>osed to be. I have no legal evidence of it, but I think 
e is. If it is not true, 1 will retract it. I would want to have evidence tbat 
is interest therein has entirely evanesced. It is just the same as Mr. Wallace 
?lling me that he had no interest in his paper, Wallace's Farmer, after he 
ecanie Secretary of Agriculture. We are practical men, every last one of us, 
nG what is the use of blinking things. :Mr. Wallace's son Is running it. Here 
? Mr. Hoover's statement, however, as given in big headlines : " Hoover urges 
United States guarantee railroad loans. Proposes Government underwrite 
qiiipnient trust. Plan would help jobless, he says." 
Then the article says : 

"We talk glibly of giving billions of credits to foreign countries to increase 
ur fjirni exports. I wish to say, with all responsibility for the statement, that 
billion dollars spent upon American railways will give more employment to our 
e(»ple, more advance to our industries, more assistance to our farmers, than 
Nvice that sum expended outside the frontiers of the United States — and there 
t'lll be greater security for the investor." 

There, directly, Mr. Hoover shows, if I understand hira correctly — and this is 
lis own statement — that he is opposed to these loans to farmers, as he was to a 
oan last summer for the exporting of surplus farm products ; but I submit to 
'oil j,'entlemen from agricultural States, a billion dollar loan to the railroads, 
v'ith the present high freight rates, is not going to help agriculture, and I do not 
«e how Mr. Hoover figures it. I simply suggest that a loan for the reasonable 
exports of farm products, under all necessary safeguards, would be an immediate 
>enelit and of far greater value to the farmers. 




states Grain Corporation should be revived, and I shall address myself to the 
itlea that it should be under the control of representatives of organized farmers 
uul organized labor as well as the women's organizations, because they know 
he situation intimately of the producers and consumers. They do not want to 
see Mr. Barnes — and I arii not inmpugning Mr. Barnes's integrity, but I am say- 
ni^' that his close affiliation with certain interests precluded the successful 
i<huinistration on his part of the United States Grain Coriwration, during its 
'if»S such as the farmers of America wanted. I think that is a fair statement. 
I'be same principle obtains to-day. 

One of the objections which are raised to the stabilization of the price of 
wheat, or of any other staple farm product, is that it will produce speculation 
in farm lands and Increase the selling price of farm lands beyond a reasonable 
figure. I realize that we have to settle the farm-land question, but I also 
realize that the farmers are in such a condition now that, so far as general 
economic laws are concerned, they have to have relief, and I am mentioning 
^his from the standpoint of some labor leaders, also, because, in addition to 
the representatives of the American Federation of Labor and of the machinists, 
who appeared before you yesterday, I have letters from over half a dozen other 
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big international labor organizatiooB favoring the stabilization of the pri 
of wlieat and the revival of tlie United States Grain Corporation. 

As far as thU danger of the inflation of the price of farm laud Is coucenii 
I want to say that It is my Impression — I have not definite figures — that dpf 
tloo in the price of farm prodncts has resnlted In reduction in the selling pri 
of farm lands of anywhere from 20 to S5 per cent of the value. I have 
figures to confirm it. As a possible protection, It may be provided that n 
over $S, or some such sum, should be allowed in the cost of production I 
the bare ground rent. That would certainly meet that objection. 

The second point : I understand that the introducer of this bill, Seiui 
Ladd, and other members of the committee have planned to get figures as 
the profits of the elevators, the millers, and the bankers, because, as some 
the letters that I am going to read from labor leaders show, organized lab 
would not care, as was stated to you yesterday, if they had to pay a liti 
more for bread, provided the farmer, who produced the wheat, got thut 1 
creased price. What they are objecting to Is this intermediate Bpeculaiic 

I assume that you are going to have before yoo the representatives of t 
Federal Trade Commission, as to the profits of the elevators, of the millers, a 
of the bankers. 

I have seen some figures as to bakers' profits, from the Bakers' Associatic 
and as to their cost of production. They seemed to me to >)e so extravaga 
and so iudeflnitc that I took the liljerty to send them to the Federal Trai 
Commission and asked the latter to check them up. I assume that the niei 
bers of this committee will ask the representatives of the Federal Trade CVu 
mission to appear before you and give you all the Information they have as 
the profits of elevators, millers, and bakers. 

You will recall that the Senate adopted a resolution, introduced by Seuar 
Norris, osliing the Federal Trade Commission to bring up to date their figur 
as to the profits of the wheat-flour millers. In the report of the Federal Trai 
Commission, dated September 15, 1920, which covers profits only during H 
year 1918, the commission i-cports that for 37 of the very largest wheut-floi 
milling companies in the United States the profit on the investment In 191S 
1817 was 38.4 per cent, and the profit for 1917 to 1918 was 34.1 per ceat. wiili 
is certainly an extravagant profit. I do not want to take the time to give yc 
the figures. 

Senator Keyes. Is that the net profit, Mr. Marsh? 

Mr. Mabsh. Per cent of profit ; yes. I do not want to take the time to gh 
you the figures as to how they concealed their profits, which the Federal Tra( 
Commission explained, and how they increased their capitalization by niillioi 
of dollars, but I Just make this statem^it : 

On page 9 of this report it will be found : 

" This remarkable development of the business of the 37 companies resulle 
in an increase iu their investment from $43,460,780 at the beginning of the fi> 
years to $69,528,605 at its end. These concerns not only made this Inerea: 
of 60 per cent in tlieir investment, but also paid out $36,716,403 in dividend 
and Federal taxes and for outside investments." 

That shows stHuethliig of the enormous profits whitrh the inltlei-s are iiiakiiii 

Now, we are told that to set the cost of production of wheat iiud other fun 
products is utterly Impossible. Well, you can not get It absolutely, but yoii i* 
get it appi-osinuitely for the bulk-line cost of production. 

Senator Goodino. Well, is It Imjxissible to get It? 

Senator Laud. I think that question was answereil by a Senator on eWi' 
Monday or Friday, wlieu he said that they were absolutely unreliable ; Imt"" 
sible to' be had. 

Senator GoobiKii. That Is not saying it Is impossible to get them, tliwis-'li 
They may lie unreliable, liut tliey can be gotten. 

Mr. Mabsh. That is all I mean, to get accurate figures. 

I would suggest that you ask Dr. Atkeson whether you can get those flfturfs 
and whether tliey will he worth anything. You will certainly get some inform* 
tion. If you will ask tlie millei-s, and the elevator o^vners, and the bnkf" 
they will tell you that it is thoroughly Impossible for the farmer to get an) 
where near the cost of iiroductlon, and I know you can not get it ul>solut^.C' I 
know there Is a l»lg ruuge of cost. In asbiug for the stabilizntion of prices ol 
staple farm products, I woul<l not think of asking you that you take the hlglt«" 
figures, but you have to take soniething like the bulk-line cost, for instance, tiro 
cost at which from 80 to 83 per cent of the crop is produced. 
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I have a letter here from Mr. M. R. Cooper, Assistant Farm Economist, 
lited States Department of Agriculture, dated January 19, in which he says : 
" In response to your request of yesterday, I am sending you a preliminary 
port on the cost of producing winter wheat for the crop year 1920. In addi- 
)n to this report we have passed upon 30 records on tlie cost of producing 
lieat in Sherman County, Greg. Tliese data are also for the crop year 1920, 
id tlie average cost per bushel was $1.54." 

I think that was probably pretty low for 1920. As you linow, tliey have a 
stem so that when you Ijnow the basic costs they do not have to make all of 
ese field investigations as to any of these staple products each year. There 
e certain factors of correction in the department, so that they can bring all of 
lese data up to date right here through their clerical forces, and it does not 
volve an enormous expenditure to make a field inquiry. 

Senator Kendbick. By taking into account the average reduction in wages, 
»r instance? 

Mr. Marsh. Yes ; and changes in the cost of different factors entering into the 
)st of production. 

There is a big range here in the prices of the products of 216 owned farms in 
lay County, Nebr., the net cost per bushel including interest being $2.57; in 
arfield County, Okla., $1.66; and in Thomas County, Kans., $1.26. Of course, 
Du can fix the approximate cost of production, and when the farmer has been 
iking a loss of a dollar a bushel for every bushel of wheat he sold, if you 
appen to give him a few cents a bushel too much, you are not going to get a 
'ord of howl out of any organized labor. I have talked at many labor meet- 
igs, and they are all willing to see the farmer get his cost of production and a 
easonable profit. Therefore, while I admit that it is going to be difficult, it 
s certainly not going to be an impossible task to get this cost of production 
pproximately. 

Similarly, as to the other staples which are covered in Senator Ladd's bill. 
lou can not get them exactly. The four staples mentioned are wheat, cotton, 
rool, and corn. 

Now, I want to reiieat that I understand Senator Ladd introduced this bill 
IS a basis of discussion. As far as we are concerned, I think it is questionable 
v'hether it is wisest to specify specific prices; I mean for several years in ad- 
anee. Evidently, a price of $1.50 per bushel for wheat, No. 1 northern spring, 
'hieago, is not going to be a very high price. 

Senator Ladd. If you will allow me to explain for a moment, the reason for 
mtting that ii is that because, for this year, it will be impossible to have the 
iiaeliinery in shape to determine the price. Therefore they put the price in 
for this year, but i)rovide that in future years a commission shall, in August 
)f this year, in proportion to the surplus and the possible growth of wheat in 
this country, establish the basic price for the following year and each year after 
that, so long as we continued. 

Mr. Mabsh. But I wanted to point out that the situation can be met, and 
those figures could be adjusted year by year through this commission. It pro- 
vides for a very fair commission to ascertain the cost of production. 

See the situation with which we are faced. We have guaranteed the cost of 
production, practically, to the railroads, plus a very big profit. We were opposed 
to this principle, and some farmers have said to me, " How can we consistently 
ask the Government to guarantee us the approxinmte cost of production when 
we object to the guaranteed-dividend feature of the Cummins-Esch law? " 

Senator Keyes. Mr. Marsh, I just want to take exception to your continually 
using the expression that the Government has made a guaranty to the rail- 
roads. 
Mr. Mabsh. It was for six months. It is not technically in force now. 
Senator Keyes. No. All right. 

Mr. Mabsh. Under the transportation act, of course, there was an implied 
assurance that they were to have rates which would yield 5i to 6 per cent upon 
the capital investment. 
Senator Kendbick. I think that is a mistake. 
Senator Keyes. There was no guaranty. 
Senator Kendbick. It amounted to the same thing, because in a ruling of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission they stated — and it is in congressional 

records and every other place — that the connnission had no discretion except to 

allow the railroads to charge such rates as would guarantee them the difference 

between 5^ and 6 per cent; they must allow them to charge such rates as to 

make 5i per cent. 
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Now, that Is not Ihe lanjtui)^, hut you will find thut thut is exactly tlie 
stance of the interpretation of the Interstate Commeroe CommlsRioa. 
amounts to a i^aranty. Mayhe It waa not intended that it should be, hui 
is Just what liappened. 

Mr. Marsh. The efFect is the same. 

Senator Kendbick. Yea. 

Mr. KIausii. There is one dilTerence, wiiich in a l^al dilTerence, as I un 
stand it, and thut Is In ttie tirst six inoatlis the Gorenmient paid the ilc 
out of the Public Treasury. Well, we are not sure whether the railroads 
going to get another bonus from the public or not. 

Senator Ladd. As to the stahillzinK of the price of wheat, for instanrp. 
faimers in my country claim that the Ooverninent will have to reimhurse 
farmer for any Iosk, wlileli I feel Is not true at all, but the farmers comet 
with this statement : " Have we not subsidized every manufacturer, hj' bn 
ti large tariff? The only differiiiice is that the Government has auilmr 
every manufacture!- to collect his tariff direct from the people as a suit 
without any protection to agriculture, and now we are asking you to stab 
the price of wheat, aud should there t)e any loss the Government will hm' 
make It up, but we do not feel that there will l>e any loss." 

Mr. Mabsii. Our discussion was along the sanie lines, Senator, and tliei 
Ihls further point, that in the case of the railroads there is n relatively s 
number of people who are involve<l, while in the case of the fann prwliui 
is not only the farmer. I think one of the most significant things thut hni^ 
iwned Is the fact that these reiiresentatives of oi^anized labor appenreil Iw 
,\ou yesterday, and tbey told you — not I, representing the National Fnm 
Council — but they told yon that they realized that the prosperity of the fan 
was basic and essential to the prosperity of lalmr, and now, In stabillzlii!; 
price of these staple farm products you are recognizing the identity iiml 
fundamental interest of all producers of wealth. You are going to help i">t 
the farmer, but every mnnber of organized labor and unorganized lal>ci 
America. May I read Just a few letters at this point from some of tliesi: I: 
leaders? 

Senator Ransdell. Just a minute, please. I have an engagement now. i 
very much Interested In this testimony and I am sorry I have to leavp. I 
long will it take you to conclude your testimony? 

Mr. Marsh. I think I will not take the time to read all of tliese letter-:. 1i 
wilt just summarize them, aud In that way I expect to be through in ulum 
minutes. 

Senator Hansdeix. I am sorry I can not stay. 

Mr, Mabsh. I am trying to he brief. The committee has l>een \ery [luti 
llei-e is a letter from Mr. \V. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of I. 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, under date of January 27. 

(Sir. Marsh thereupon read the letter of Mr. Carter, under date of ■l»i» 
■27, 1022. as follows:) 

I!kothi:kho'JD of I^xoiiotivk Fihemk.n a.\d Knoinkukn. 
fli-vrliinil. Ohio, -lanunrii JT. Hii 
Mr. Benjamin G. Marsh, 

Managing Director Farmers' Soiiotiat Council. Waihinfftoti, D. C. 

Dkab Sib : This will acknowledge receipt of copy of your letter aiUlressei 
Messrs. Stone, Sbeppard, Lee, and me, under date of January 3, which is in 
ply to our letters a<ldresaed to you in answer to your letter of Deoeiiihe: 
wherein you (■alle<l attention to a plan with a view of reviving the United St 
Gniln corporation, asking for (Jovernmeiit fniaranty of $2..50 per imsM 
wheat and control of the elevators, etc. 

I have deferrefl writing you with the hope of <liscu8sin{! this matter »l a ■ 
fcrence lietween the chief executives of the transportation oi^»njzatioti.-<. In 
fear tliat it wilt he im|>oasihle to hold a cimference for some time. Tlifivfn 
am writing you without conferring ttlth the other executives. 

1 fully appreciate that the farmers have been hit mighty hard liecausc "f 
(tivat re<lucllon in farm prwlucts during the past several months. 1 fef 1 ' 
the farmers shoukl he prote<'ted precisely the same as other interests ami i 
should receive a fair price for their pro<lucts. particularly when there i^ 
nnich profiteering going on at the expense of the consumer, 

1 hoiM" that some goml will come from the conference now going on in *^a 
Ingtiai involving farm interests. 

Yours, tnily, W. S. Carter, PrcUli*^ 
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Mr. Massh. This is a letter from Mr. G. M. Bugnlazet, of the International 
rotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

(Mr. Marsh thereupon read the letter from Mr. Bugniazet, international vice 
esident of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, dated Pebru- 
y 4, 1922, as follows:) 

International Bsothebhood of Electrical Workers, 

Washington, D, C, February 4, 1922, 
r. Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Managinff Director Fanners* National Council^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : In answer to your inquiry as to whether the International Brother- 
)od of Electrical Workers would cooperate with the farmers in working for 
e revival of the United States Grain Corporation, with a guaranteed minimum 
'ice for wheat to cover bulk line of production, and with control of wheat prod- 
!ts through a lease to the bankers, desire to say in the absence of Interna- 
onal President Noonan that our organization is only too pleased to cooperate 
id indorse the principles of your proposal. 

We believe tlie farmers should be given proper compensation for their efforts 
id as well be fully protected from profiteers, and we feel sure that the revival 
' tiie United States Grain Corporation with a guaranteed minimum to the 
irmer, properly administered, will make for a fair compensation to the farmer 
>r his product and not increase the cost of wheat products to the public, and 
; the present time there is a very large profit on the farmers* product after 
leaves him and reaches the public. 

Again assuring you of our cooperation in the hope that thp wheat growers 
ill get justice as well as secure the largest practical degree of stabilization, 
am, 

Yours, sincerely, 

G. M. Bugniazet, International Vice President. 

Mr. Marsh. Here is a letter from Mr. Johnston, international president of 
le International Association of Machinists, who was ill yesterday and could 
)t appear. He has an engagement to-day, but this is his letter on the subject. 
(Mr. Marsh thereupon read the letter of Mr. William S. Johnston, interna- 
onal president of the International Association of Machinists, dated January 
1922, as follows : ) 

International Association of Machinists, 

Washington, D, C.^ January 7, 1922, 
r. Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Managing Director Farmers* National Council, Wa>shington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Marsh : In compliance with your request that the International 
ssociation of Machinists cooperate with the farmers in working for the re- 
val of the United States Grain Corporation, with a guaranteed minimum price 
)r wheat to cover bulk line of production, and with control of wheat products 
I rough at least to the bakers, I assure you that we. are glad to indorse the 
'inciples of this proposal. 

I can not, of course, indorse any definite price, but realize thoroughly the 
asperate financial straits of the wheat growers and most other farmers in the 
nited States, due to the unprecedented reduction in the prices which they 
iceive for their products. Farmers must have cost of production, at least, 
they are to -continue to produce. There must be, of course, also control of 
le profiteering interests and agencies which intervene between the wheat 
rower and the consumer of wheat flour, and this is provided for in your plan, 
3 also the elimination of unnecessary middlemen and of all speculators in 
heat and wheat products. 

I do not see why there should be any increase above the present prices for 
heat bread under the plan which the farmers are seeking in the revival of 
le United States Grain Corporation, and we will be glad to cooperate with you 
I getting justice for the wheat growers, as well as in securing the largest prac- 
cal degree of stabilization of staple farm products, for organized labor is en- 
rely sympathehic with the farmers in their efforts to secure cost of production. 
Yours, sincerely, 

Wm. H. Johnson, International President. 

^Ir. Marsh. I do not think I had better take the time to read all of these 
?tters. I will Just have them put into the record, unless you want me to take 
iie time to read them. There are five or six of them. 

92197—22 10 
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BOMtor KrvKH. Tbej' are all utong tbe same line, are Umj"? 
Mr_ Mamb. TIk}' are all alonf! the same line; j-es, sir. I wodM like t 
- " -~ wumtm «f tlie writers, if 1 may. 

■Id al*u [Ike to read a Btateoient made by tlie National Nonpa 
I9 Mr. Oliver S. Jlorrin, of the NatJonal Leader, tbe official or! 
EBB. Hay 1 take the time to read tliis? II Is a letter addressed ii 
nnctalr, vrhii bas introduced an id«)tlcal bill with Mr. Ladij 
JOH put il into tbe record? 
Kridcick. Yes ; you had better read that 
Hr. llAisB. Yee. *>ir: I will just ^ve the names of the writers of tbe 
MUra, and not read them. 
TUa letter addressed to Consrcsaman Sinclair, a carbon copy of vrhic 

to me b}- Oliver 8. Morris, the editor of the National Leader. 
(Mr. Mandi thereupon read into the record the copy of the letter sigi 
OWver S. Morris, editor National Trader, addressed to Hon. J. H. Hi 
dated January 20, 1922, an follows:) 



Ja: 



V 20, 1 



Hon. J. H. Sis*LAiB. 

Slfiul>er of ('oHiire»t, Wimhingtmi. 1>. ('. 

liEAS 5!ib: We are obllgeil I'l yon fur notifying iir thnt a committee o 
will hold a hearing on Jannary 30 »m tlie mattei- of stablisation of 
I'TlvfB. a Kubjei't in which our patter, its 2i)0.00U sutMcrthers, ttnd the fn 
"f tbe North\vt»it Kfoerully arc vitally Interesied at lliis time. While w 
be unable to neud 11 representative lo present our views to the coDiiiiiiti 
imat you will file with tite committee fur conKUIeratioii this statement ' 
position. 

As you know, we iiave tieeii advocating tor some lime In every issue ■ 
liaper atrtlon by Congress to brlnp relief to {rrjiin gi'oVci-s iu this territor; 
are in despanite .ttrulta. SpeciiicaUy, we and the fanners of the Xon 
have l>een urfiing the revival of the Government grain corponition to furni 
iiinchlnery neeuMai? to cimtrol the situation. &ly desk la piled hi^Ii 
letters from hundreds nf furmln^ commuiilliee reporting that petition; 
lieen circulated and sent to members of Congress, meetings held nnd resul 
passed, and personal letters sent to Members of Congress, all urging tii 
grain corporation be I'evived. Every tujill brin^ dozens of the^ie repii 
active work being done hy the farmers to center attention on the ne-es; 
I'eeBtubUshlng the grain corporation. 

It is unnecessurj-, I believe, tii go into any detail r^arrilng tlw p 
agricultural crisis. Both you and the eoninilitee are familiar with the 
tlons existing. Sufficient to say that our farmers have probably nevei 
faced with a graver peril, due to the collapsj- nf prices, business deprcssiu 
consequent foreclosure and hankruiitcy. and to the certain prospect of : 
tlnnation of these conditions throni;h this and i)erbaiis nest year, unless 
thing la done speedily. Neither is it necessary, I take It, to discuss tl 
portanee of agrlmltnre, our biggest slugte industry. The nirnl populiii 
nearly half the total |)opulation of the country, and practically every otiic 
suit and industry Is dii-ectly or indlrertly dependent upon it and prose 
wanes as it prosi^rs or wanes. 

I shall therefore confbie ray remarks to stating i)ur idea of what shoi 
done. We bellfve that relief can be assurwl and be ndef|uate oirty thmui 
revival of the grain corporation and Its pooling at least of tbe entire 
crop this year, on the plan wlilcii haa been sucessfully operateil by tbe St 
New i4«utli Wales. Australia, and which was operated liy the Oovemmi 
the DonilnloLi nf C^tiiiada in 1010. Wlieat Is the key grain crofi. tl»e jiri 
other grains rising or falling with wheat, but If considered nei-eseary. 
grains can lie liichide)! In this Government ihioI. 

pool? The imi>ortant thing as we see It is to ei" 

III putting an additional burden on cnnsuiuer^ i>[ 

III Involving the Government in subsidies to the 

wheat, or all the grain if considered advisable to ii 

all grain, ciiii Ik- iHioled by the Giwenunent through the Grain Corporniio 

Hi>li1 by llie corjMirntlon direct to nillln and other domestic consumers, ami 

In foreign lin|i<irl<>rs, ynu nl once eliminate a vast middlemen's nischinerv 

Itn uiiiM'CPiwarj ciinrgc*, rnmnit"iilons, nnd prohts. For the Craln Corp" 

trnuld pool, hniidle, and •ell the griilii at cost of the service. This savin? 

we tiellevc, would enable ihc Grain Coriinration to pay a snhstiinttaDy 1 
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'ice to grain producers without putting aii; burden whatever on the consumer 
r any other business or Industry, except that for the time being It would 
linfnate the boards of trade, tbe liordes of brokers, commission men, and other 
uneeessary handlers. For the Grain Corporation would deal direct with the 
roducer or his cooperative oi^anlzatlons on the one hand and the mills and 
ireign importers on the other. 

But It Is easy to see tliat this would not be the only saving accomplished by 
ilg plan. You eliminate speculation, which during the last year has had a 
LSastrous efTeft on grain prices. The Grain Corporation, haudlln? all niir 
mlti.for export, will be in a stronger position to deal with foreign buyers 
Dil can get a much better deal for the farmers than the lai^e Bumber of 
nnpetlug exporters who now offer our grain abroad and have no Interest in 
laintaining a cost-level price. Furthermore, It may be, and undoubtedly is, 
iaaible to ship abroad a large part It not all of our export crop In the Govern- 
lent's own ships now lying Idle, thus saving unreasonable freight charges and 
rofiteering tolls, as ar9 being saved now in the Russian relief shipments. 
■oupled with this would be the ability of the Grain Corporation to Bystematlze 
'le transportation of grain from where It is produced to the parts of our 
outitry where It is consumed or used, by pooling freight cai-s of the various 
tads nnd stiipplng by the trainload where possible. There Is an opportunity tor 
Ig savings there. 

So that we are of the opinion tliat the pooling of the crop by the revivetl 
iniin Corporation would enable the producers to receive on the average a 
ving price for grain this year and next year without increasing prices to 
tinsumers or involving the Government in subsidies to growers. 

Proper machinery shoiihl be created In connection with Hie revival of the 
rain corpomtlon to ascertain what is a fair price for the gi-atn conwratlon 
n nnnuuuce It will piiy for the grain. This price should be fixed by experts, 
iking into conslUemtion the pi-esent price and the savings that the Govern- 
lent pool can reasonably ije expected to make iiy elimination of middlemen 
nil unnecessary charges, profits, and tolls now levied on the cmps, and taking 
3to consideration the farmers' cost of production. - 

When this price is fixed nud promulgated, the grain corporation sliould i>a.v 
roducere, or the cooperative organizations through which they deal, 90 per 
ent of the fixed price on delivery of tlie grain, and give each producer a re- 
elpt or certificate entitling hiui to a dividend per bushel in the event that tlie 
orporation Is able to make sutnctent savings In the unified handling of the 
ro|i or in obtaining hlj^ier prices abroad to warrant such dividend. Dividends, 
f any, to be paid at the end of the crop year, when the corporation knows liow 
t will come out on the crop. The Government pool in Canadii on the 1819 crop, 

believe, I'esulted in dividends to farmers of about 50 cents a bushel, In addi- 
ioii to the flxetl price paid producei-a at the outset. 

Tills Is only the briefest possible outline of the plan. To make It safe and 
nore effective, with better protection tor the consumer, the grain corporation 
liould as in the war, regulate millers' and bakers' profits on a reasonable 
msls- and, of course. It is important that domestic freight rates be brought 
lown comi>elllng the rallrciids to share with the grain corporation and the 
armers tlie savings that will result from pooling of curs and unified handling 
if the crop over the rallraods. 

As to financing the grain corporation under tills plan, we believe it could he 
idequatelv taken care of through cooperation with the Federal Iteserve B^d 
vithout an appropriation by Congress. Money could be Iwrrowed by the Uor- 
Jm"^n In a^ sums It desired if the loan was guaranteed by Jhe Governnien 
lut Congress, .we think, should provide safeguards to prevent piotiteeiiiig m 
merest rates on any loans made. 

Yours, very truly, , E<tUor Xatimal L^der. 

Jlr Makbh. I want to conclude by saying that I liiiow that the Secretary of 
Agriculture Is opposed to this whole principle. I regret It. But what has he 
10 olTer as a substitute? If Sir. Wallace wouhl go out, as I have, and talk to 
Mie tens of thousands of farmers, and have them talk to him, wutd see the cou- 
diilons, and could receive the pathetic letters that r have, one of which Is a 
louK letter from Washington State, describing conditions In Iowa, Washwg- 
tun and Bonte of those other Western States, he would think that it was the 
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Unless and until the farmer and tbe iodnatrial worker Join hands and <)[ 
Ihiei MimbinatioD of capital, ueltlier can bope for any amellOTatioii ot prt 
conditions. The farmer and the industrial norlcer have It within their m 
to curb these ftnancial pirates if they wlU only awaken and combine their fn 

The farmer ought to receive a minimum of $2.50 for bis wheat and 
worker ought to purchase his bread for 5 cents i>er loaf. There is not 
unreasonal>Ie in eltlier of these standards, and when we decide to eliruinnlt 
•■ intermedia r>- " then we will reaiine this i.-on(lit)on. 

On behalf of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. I desire to Indorse 
tlie farmers' program for $2^ for wlieat, and our organization will leni 
the assistance possible lo bring about a consummation of this progmni. 
Yours, most slncerel.r. 

B. J. Marion. Preside. 



AU.lLC.VM.^TED Cl«THINO WOBKEBS OF AUEaiCA. 

Sew York, December Sf. }9. 
Ml'. Bknjamin C. M.^iaKii, 

Fiirmcrf NaiUmat Council, 'Wa»hingi(tn, D. C. 
inwii Mn. Mabsh : I am in full agreement witli .vou for the need of coutr 
Ihc price of i(rain. Unless more attention Is given to tiie fanning and inilus 
part of our population, we can not expect any improvemeut In the depre 
that is over the country to-day. With a large portion of labor out of worii 
n drive going on to reduce wages below the mini ni um ' level necessary fo 
.\merican standard of living, and with our farming population on the vcr; 
bankruptcy, the country is drifting very rapidly into u state of chaos. 

Every person that lias the Interest of the country at heart surely sees 

the so-called " natural laws of competition " are ruining the country. You 

therefore connt on me to e;ttend any help I can toward relieving our fiin 

population, which Is so closely connected with tlie welfare of the whole cimi 

With the season's greetings. I am. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Sidse;v Hii.i.mas, General I'reniilf 



jANf ABY ,1. IK 

Whether the revival of thp Uiiite<1 States Oriiiii Ooriioratlon. iib outhiiP< 
the Farmers' National Council, is the best plan to stabilize farm products 
protect tbe wheat gron-er and consumer against tbe parasitic middlemen, I il 
know, but I do know that something along this line must be done If disuslt 
to he avoided. 

The economic interests of both farmer and city worker are identical. 1 
supplies a market for the other's product. Discrimination agaln.st ettlK' 
bound to affect the other. Both are essential to man's eslst«ice, and yer ti 
people who produce everything of use value are the poorest of our citizens, 
tween them there has come another class that neither spin nor weave, a uaf 
iille. piiraslticnl horde of p^Ktu. Like bamoeles. they Interfere with the 6| 
of the industrial ship and as useless middlemen suck tbe hfeblood out of I 
ends of production. 

Yes; I heartily Indorse any move that aims to rid society of not only 
profiteer and parasite, hut nil forms of injustice to the wealth piwlucer 
America. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Jaues H. Uaubeb, 
Pretident Penntylvania Federation of Labo 



Uniteo Bbothebhood of Maintenance op Wav 

Employees and Railway Shop Labokeks. 
Detroit, Mick., Fedruarj/ 9. fS- 
Mr. Benjamin 0. Mabbh, 

Miiiiaffiiifi Itircvlor l-'arnmrg' \ational Council, Wathinglon, D, C. 

Pkab Mb. SIarsh : I liave noted, with considerable interest, the activitle 

ilii' runnel's' Niitional Council and their efforts to have the National Ho 

111' l^oiigresM pass lesolutions, having for Its purpose the reviving of the I'n 

States Grain Corporation in order that the farmers of our country ouj 
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ive the necessary financial assistance to marlcet their last year's crops and 

grow a croD the coming year. 

The Farmers* National Council should indeed be complimented for its efforts 

connection with such a worthy cause. My opinion has always been that 
e farmers, the agricultural workers of this country, have always received 

little consideration at the hands of capital and the efforts on the part of 
ich capital that is available always have been to squeeze the farmer at .the 
)portune moment in order that he may be forced to sell his holdings of 
-ain and other farm products when the market is at its lowest ebb instead 
' permitting him to hold it until the sale would be more advantageous. 

In view of the vast number of people farming or doing farm work, the 
overnment must take some cognizance of this condition and protect this 
ass of producers in order that they may not be forced into bankruptcy and 
)ssibly forsake the farm for some other occupation and as a result cause 
le land to remain idle. 

1 sincerely trust the Farmers* National Council will be enabled to continue 
leir efforts along this line, and you can assure the farmers of my sincerest 
ish for the success of your plans in their behalf. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
[seal.] B. F. Gbable, Grand President. 



[Telegram.] 

Chicago, III., February 8, 1922, 
EN J. C. Maksh, Washington, D, C: 

Your letter to all executives of railway unions under date of December 10 
slating to the revival of the United States Grain Corporation for a period 
f from three to five years, requesting a Government guaranty for certain 
rices on wheat: In behalf of our organization I heartily indorse this propo- 
ition. 

D. W. Helt, 
President Railway Signalmen, 

ENATE AND HoUSE COMMITTEES ON AgRICULTUBB. 

Gentlemen : I fully realize that the farmers are the producing class who 
eed us all, and that perhaps no class of American citizens have been deflated 
Q proportion to them. It is a well-known fact that the farmers are in great 
listress at the present time, and that some means must be found of protecting 
heir interests and enabling them to receive a fair price for their products 
f this country is to exist as a Nation. 

No country can hope to succeed when its common people go hungry, and no 
ountry can expect its producers, the growers of the crops that feed the. Nation, 
continue working at prices that are worse than bankruptcy. 

I believe the Nation owes to these tillers of the soil a guarantee of a mini- 
num price for their products that would enable them to receive a fair return 
)oth on their investment and on their labor, and anything that can be done along 
his line, I am sure will meet the hearty and unanimous support of organized 
abor. 

W. S. Stone, 
Grand Chief y Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 



Uhited Mine Workers of America, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 8, 1922. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, 

Director, Farmers^ National Council, Washington, D. C, 
Dear Mr. Marsh : Answering your favor of the 3d, I advise that I am fully 
in harmony with the program recently adopted by the progressive farmers' 
conference. I am entirely in accord with their efforts to secure fair prices and 
also to secure legislation authorizing a Government loan of $100,000,000. I 
feel that it will go a long way toward bringing stability into our present very 
disturbed domestic situation. 
Very truly, yours, 

John L. Lewis, President. 



^ 
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I believe we have to have tbU emergency measure. I hute to foreoaKt nt 
will happeu if Bomeihing ilot-s not relieve this eltiintlon. 

I thank you. gentlemen, very muoh for your patience. I think we oiiglit 
have Mr. Hoover here to discuss these questions, ititd I sincerely hope yoo wi 
invite Sir. Paston Hlbbeii. whose address I will g-lvf to the inti'oilucer of tl 
bill ; that is, his address Id New I'ork. ■' 

As I undei'stand it. the Introducer of this bill lind in mind a ]>i'OKrniii to ii 
prove the export situation, and It can l>e aTneode ), If necessary, so thai il 
Grain Corporation can finance the purchase and sale of farm products. 

Senator Ladd. Certainly ; with slight amendments. 

Mr. Mabsh. With slijfht amendments. 

Senator Ladd. Yea, 

Mr. Mabsh. Tou have had before you the leaders representing five and 
quarter million members of oriniDlzed labor, tlie American Federation of I^Im 
together with other leaders of organized labor as represented by the letters th: 
I have rea:l to you. who are willing, if necessary, as I have told you. to p^ 
a couple of dollars or more a year extra, not to tlte proHteers but to the fan 
era. to get hack to iioruial — not normalcy. 

Senator Kbsdbick. Before you go. Mr. Marsh, I want to ask you at what ra 
are our farm pHKlucta moi-ing to Russia, such as the grains that ai-e going I 
the relief of starving people lu Russia? 

Mr. Mabsu. I do not know. I have my letter as to my understanding of tbi 
which Jlr. Hoover said was Incorrect, and therefore I did not read it Into tl 
record. I would rather not, l>ecause I would rather he would answer that ai 
these folks who are handling it directly. 

Senator Kendbick. Are we shipping a larger proportion of wheat ihan 

Mr.' Marsh. I can not tell you those facts at all, Senator Keiidrick. I hsi 
not had a chance to go into the details of that. 

Senator Ladd. At this point I would like to have Inserted In the record a lett 
from a leading banker of North Dakota, who Indorses the bill, but thinlis id 
the rates are uot sufHdently high ; that is, for stabilized prices. I would titt 
have that inserted, together with a letter from a farmer in Minnesota, sbowl 
- the terrific need of the farmers securing financial support, and the high mt 
they have to pay at the pi-esent time, I would ask that those two he lusertt 
as the writers have requested that they be brongiit before the committee. 
(The letters submitted by Senator Ijidd are here printed in full as follows 
The Fibst National Bank, 
Bottineau, N. Dak., JaHiiai'if 31, 1921. 
Hon. E. F. Ladd, 

Vnitcd Stalvn Sriiatc Offlce Building, 

WasMvgton, D. C. 
Deab Sir: Referring to Senate bill 2004, my impression Is that the miniim 
price of wheat establiaiied therein for 1922 is too low. I am not prepared 
say what the price should be and doubt not that you have given the matter 
good deal of study and are prepared to give a far more intelligent analysis 
the situation than 1 ; nevertheless, after deducting freight and nllo>vlng f 
the spread in grades that means that (he principal money crop iu this vlciuli 
durum, will have to be sold at about $1 per bushel. 

The present local market for No. 1 dark northern Is $1.16; Xo. 1 northei 
$114- No 1 amber durum, 88 cents; and durum. 81 cents. The cash close 
MluneaiK>lis is No. 1 dark northern, $1.43-?l-'*9: No. 1 northern, S1.34-*13 
No. 1 umber durum, $1.06-*1-11 ; No. 1 durum, ?1.01-?1.06. 
Very truly, yours, 

J. W. CATHIC. 

Hon. Senator Ladd : 

Dkar Sir : I Inclose you copv of a chattel nwrtgage which became due N 
vember 1, 1921, which drew 8 per cent interest. Being unaWe to i«y n 
tenant, and I am now compelled to pay 10 per cent Interest on $1,400 lo get 
extended one year to November 1, 1022, The 9 head horses and colts and • 
head of milch cows and 8 calves ai* the best that can be fmmd. flrst-class m 
highly gradc-d stock, nud In ad<11tion this mortgage covers all the niichloet 
increase of stock, and crop to be raised on 320 acres of land. There tre ■ 
banks in our county, and all are in the combination cliai^ug the snuie rate*' 
Interest on cliattels. Farm loans which were made at 6 per cent net Ave yes 
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igo now almost impossible to renew without paying 7i and 8 per cent, and 
noney asking a cash commission above that. 

I am sending you this evidence so you can bring it before tlie conference or 
[l^ongress, for there is no solution for the owner of the land or the tenant 
farmer unless some legal means can be made to stop these, usurious rates of 
nterest. If the emergency exists to make the Allies legal rate of interest 4^ 
:o 5 per cent, the legal rate should be the same to the farmer on land loans 
md 6 per cent the legal rate on chattels. The farmer and laboring men fur- 
lished their sons for the Army. Folks at home ate black, yellow, and brown 
>read, made from mixed grain, to furnish their wheat for the allied armies, 
m which the Government fixed the price he should sell for, doing this to 
make the world- free for democracy. With all these sacrifices, he now finds 
bdmself helpless to meet his obligations. The elevators, when he has to sell 
his grain, are all in a combination, paying the same price list which is changed 
iaily up or down as the Duluth or Minneai>olis Chamber of Commerce dictates. 

The bankers are all in a trust and all <?harge the same rates of interest. 
There is something radically wrong, for in the organization of the Federal 
reserve banks the only ones who get the money are the member banks. In 
our county, 14,800 population, the banner county of the Red River Valley for 
apiculture, we had 10 banks six years ago. Now we have 20, and our taxes 
and interest have kept increasing ever since the Federal banks came into 
existence. If it could be possible to organize a Government loan bank in 
every State to make real estate loans exclusively on long time at 5 per cent 
interest, the common people would build homes, the boys and girls would stay 
on the farms and add to their holdings of land. If the war conference ends 
wars, money should be the cheai>est thing on earth, and our beautiful farm 
lands the safest investment for capital at 5 per cent interest in the United 
States. 

Very respectfully, 

Gabbet L. Thorpe 



Know all men by these presents, that this mortgage, made the day 

of in the year one thousand nine hundred and by Richard Klatt 

and O. L. Thorpe, of McDonaldsville, County of Norman, State of Minnesota. 
mortgagor, to First State Bank of Ada, Ada, Minnesota, a corporation duly 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota. 

Witnesseth, that the said mortgagor being justly indebted to said mortgagee 
in the sum of fouiteen hundred and no/100 dollars, which is hereby confessed 
and acknowledged, have for the purpose of securing the payment of said debt, 
granted, bargaine<l, sold and mortgaged, and by these presents do grant, 
bargain, sell, and mortgage unto the said mortgagee, and assigns, all that 
certain personal property described as follows, to-wit : All crops of every name, 
nature, and description, consisting of all acres of wheat, all acres of oats, 
all acres of barley, all acres of corn, potatoes, hay,, and sweet clover, winter rye 
which have been or may be hereafter sown, grown, planted, cultivated, or 
harvested during the year A. D. 1022 and until said debt is fully paid, on 
the following described real estate, situate, lying, and being in said county 
of Norman, and State of Minnesota, to-wit: Southeast quarter (SEi) and 
northwest quarter (NW^) section eight (8), township 14, range 46. 

And in case the said crops are not properly sown, planted, cultivated, har- 
vested, threshed, or cared for, the said mortgagee has the right to- enter on 
said land,vand do all that is necessary to properly put in, harvest, thresh, and 
niarket such crops, and reimburse for all labor and expense out of the 
proceeds thereof, the portion remaining to be applied on the debt hereby 
5«cured. Also, the following described personal proi)erty, to-wit : One black mare, 
3 years old, weighs 1,250, named Nancy; 1 bay gelding, 2 years old, weighs 
1.200, name Charles; 1 bay gelding, 5 years old, weighs 1,400, name Dan; 1 
bay mare, 7 years old, weighs, 1,300, name Nellie; 1 bay horse, 10 years old, 
weighs 1,300, name Dick; 1 white mare, 11 years old, weighs 1,400, name 
Queen; l roan mare, 9 years old, weighs 1,200, name Doll; 1 bay mare, 10 
y^8 old, weighs 1,300, name Maude ; one buckskin mare, 15 years old, weighs 
1,200, name Lady ; 1 Guernsey heifer, 3 years old ; 1 brindle Jersey cow, 4 yeai'S 
oid ; 1 red and white cow, 5 years old ; 1 Hereford cow, 6 years old ; 1 Hol- 
stelu cow, 8 years old; 1 roan Durham heifer, 3 years old; 1 brindle Jersey 
cow, 4 years old ; 1 red cow, white face, 5 years old ; 1 red Pol cow, 6 years 
«W ; 1 black Pol Angus cow, 5 years old ; 1 brown cow, 6 years old ; 1 Holstein 
^ow, 6 years old ; 1 red and white cow, 6 years old ; 1 red and white heifer, 
^ years old ; 1 red and white cow, G years old ; 1 red and white heifer, 3 years 
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old; 1 red and white cow, 5 yenrs old; 1 red and white calf, 10 mo.; 2 Ht 
stelD C0W9, about 5 years old : 2 Jerser cows, 6 years old ; 10 red cows. 4, 
and 6 years old; 2 black cows, 4 years old; 1 black calf. months old; 
Holstein calf. S months old ; 6 red calves, 9 months old ; 1 8-foot Minneso 
binder; 1 Si-foot Deering mower; 1 12-foot Acme hay rake; 1 2(Kdisc Vi 
Brant drill; 1 IOkIIsc harrow; 1 2-horse corn cultivator; 1 5-ron pola 
grayer ; 1 John E>eere gang plow ; 1 John Deere sulky plow ; 1 26-toot Ro 
harrow ; 1 3-borse Boas harrow ; 1 Iron ground roller ; 1 International manu 
spreader; 1 DeLaral cream separator; 1 Iowa cream separator; 1 Iron-vhi 
low truck with hay rake ; 1 truck wagon with hay rack ; 1 wide-tire w»^ 
gear with grain tank; 4 sets work harnesses; 100 chickens; 9 Dnroc Jvrs 
q>rluK pigs ; 60 chickens ; 800 bushels speltz ; 600 bnshels oats ; 25 bushels it 
150 bashels barley; 400 bushels com; 228 bushels potatoes; 1 T-foot Ix 
sleigh, all the said property being now in the possession of said mortgii! 
in the town of M c Dona Idsvi lie. in the county of Norman, and State sfo 
said, and free from all encumbrance whatsoever. 

To have and to hold, all and singular, the personal property aforesaid f 
ever as security for the payment of the note and obligation hereinafter i 
scribed, provided always and these presents are upon this express condltit 
That if the said niortgaKor shall pay or cause to be paid unto the said mc 
gagee, their executors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of fourteen hundi 
and no/100 dollars, according to the conditions of one certain promissi 
note, payable to First State Bank of Ada, at the office of said bank. 

¥1,400. Noveniber 3. 1921. Due November 1. 1922. with interest at 10 | 
cent per annum until paid or any other note of said mortgagor given liereal 
to the mortgapree herein, us a renewal thereof. Then these presents tii be ( 
and of no effeci. But if default shall be made in the payment of said siuu 
sums of money, or the Interest thereon, tit the time the said note or noteR iit 
become dne, or if any attempt shall be made by the said mortgagor or imy oti 
|>en<on to dispose of or injnre said |>roperty, or to remove said properly, or t 

part thereof, from the said county of , or if said mortgagor does 

take proper care of said property, or If said mortgagee shall at any tl 

deem — insecure, then, thereupon and thereafter It shall be lawful, i 

the said mortgagor hereby authorises said mortgagee, ■ -, executors, 

mlnlstrators, or assigns, or , authorized agent, to take said prope. 

wherever the same may be foun<t, and hold or sell and dispose of the « 
bnd all equity of redemption, at public auction, with notice as provided 

law, and on such terms as said mortgagee or agent may see flt, i 

wiitl mortgagee may become the pui-chiiser of siiiil projierty at sahl sala, 
taining such amount as shall pay the aforesnid note or notes and inte: 
thereon, and an attorney's fee of ten dollars, and such other exjtenses as i 
have been incurred, returning the surplus money, if any there may be, 

the .laid mortgagor or assigns, and the said mortgagor hereby wai 

demand and personal notice of the time and place of sale. And as lone 
the conditions of this mortgage are fulfilled the said mortgagor to remain 
peaceful possession of said property, and in consideration thereof he tip 

to keep said property In as good condition as it now is at own cost : 

expense, 

Ip testimony whereof the said mortgagor have hereunto set their hand : 
seal this 3d day of November, A. D. 1921. 

BtCHABD KLATT. [SEU. 

GAEHETr U Thorpe. Iskal 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of — 
Lbo. H. Schesf. 
O. C. OaABD. 
State or MinNESOTA, 

Countjf of Norman, S8: 
On this 3d day of November, A. D. 1921, before me, a notary public wit 
and for said county, personally appeared Richard Klatt and O. L. Tho: 
to me known to be the persons described In and who executed the forego 
inatrum«it. and acknowledged that they executed the same as their free 
and deed. 

fBEAL.1 O. C. OOARD, 

Kolary Publir, .Vominti Coiiiil]/, llin 
&ly conunission expiree September 16, 1925. 
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Senator Keyes. Are we to understand that that is all this morning? 

Mr. Mabsh. Dr. Atkeson was here this morning representing the National 
rrange. 

Senator Keyes. Do you understand that he would like to appear before us 
>niorro\v morning? 

Mr. Marsh. I will ascertain and telephone the Cjtiairman. Shall I? 

Senator Keyes. I understood Senator Norris to say that he was prepared to 
o on at half -past 10 to-morrow morning, if there are any witnesses to be 
leard at that time. 

Senator Ladd. Yes; I understood so. 

Mr. Marsh. I will also communicate with Senator Norris and find out if he 
vants to. have Mr. Hibben down here. We will have to wire him at once, if 
le is wanted. 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Lyman stated yesterday that he would come before the 
lommittee, but he has not been here this morning. 

Mr. Marsh. I thought lie was not going to appear. He changed his mind, but 
[ hope he will. 

Senator Ladd. I do not know that he changed his mind. He was here 
resterday. 

Mr. March. I understand that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
planned! to introduce their own bill on this subject. As I understand it we 
are all talking about the principles, and not as to this bill as a final draft. 

I want to express my appreciation, on behalf of the Farmers* National 
Council, of the fact that Senator Ladd has introduced this bill, and is making 
a fight for it. 

Senator Keyes. We will adjourn here until tormorrow morning at 10.30 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.25 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 9, 1922, at 10.30 o'clock a, m.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBKUARY 9, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agricultuke and Forestry, 

Washington, D. C. 

The coiTiniittee reconvenefl at 10.30 o'clock a. m. pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Page, McNary, Keyes, Ladd, and 
tansdell. 

TATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS C. ATKESON, REPRESENTING THE 

NATIONAL GRANGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Atkeson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I represent in 
his city the National Grange, which is the oldest of the farmer organizations. 
t is around 55 years old. I sometimes think if we have not learned something 
u those 55 years we ought to he chloroformed and done away with. The 
)rganization is sometimes classed as conservative as compared with some 
)ther farm organizations. It is different in its character from any other farm 
organization. It is more in the nature of a fraternity, and is not what is 
ordinarily accepted as a loosely constructed farmer organization. 

Senator Page. Before you proceed, Mr. Atkeson, may I ask you, Is your 
)r?:anization in substantial accord upon the leading features which you are 
roiiig to discuss? 

Mr. Atkeson. You mean that is now before the committee? 

Senator McNary. Yes ; what is known as Senator Ladd's bill, 2964. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; I think we are. 

Senator Page. I do not refer to the Ladd bill. I asked generally, Are you 
able to act in harmony, or very nearly so, in regard to all the leading features 
of the grange? 

Mr. Atkeson. Do you mean personally? 

Senator Page. No. I am talking about the grange. Are your principles and 
plans pretty well defined so that you can say that when you speak here you 
^peak for the whole grange? 

Mr. Atkeson. Of course, there is some difference of opinion among our 
hidividual members, but I speak for the majority expression as manifested by 
the National Grange. I represent the National Grange, but not all the indi- 
vidual members. It would be unreasonable to expect out of 800,000 members 
that each individual would be in harmony with every other individual. 

Senator Page. But speaking as a majority, you do represent them? 

Mr. Atkeson. I represent the organization as a national organization. 

As to the matter pending before this committee, since I have only about 20 
i^nnutes I want to hurry along. I want to say that I come before the com- 
nuttee with a good many doubts as to whether I should make a statement or 
n^t. Yet I feel like it would be a species of moral cowardice not to do it. 

1 think we all agree that the prevailing conditions of agriculture in the 
(country are unfortunate, if not calamitous, and that those conditions are 
the result of the inevitable consequences of the great World War, which dis- 
^rganized and temporarily overthrew all the established laws of economics. 
^ } hesitate to appear before the committee where the position of my organi- 
zation and my own best judgment is largely in conflict with the expressions, 
? least, of other farm organizations and farm representatives who are trying 
of f>? ^^^^thing to cure the present rather calamitous agricultural condition 

^ the country, and incidentally the calamity falls on all other interests of the 
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country ultlmalely. Agriculture can not suffer long in this country ecouon 
ciilly wltliout otlier people euRerlng more or less. 

As to the geuertil proposition of price Qxing— and I am going to confine »li 
I have to say at this time to that proposition — I am souien'bat familiar wi 
the hlBtorlcal background of the effort to fix prices, and we find records in Cliii 
and elsewhere, going back 4,000 years, aud practically every nation and eve 
I'li-llizatlon 4,000 yeai-s back hiis made more or lesa effort to overthrow tl 
economic law of supply imd demand by some system of price fixing, and it li 
ucivPrsally failed. If 4,000 years uf human experience has established t 
■fact that arbitrary or artificial price fixing can not survive for any lengtli 
time, then It seenis to me we ought at least to hesitate before we nttempt 
overthrow the well-established laws of economics. 

Now, this Is not a new question with our organization. It hiis be<'n before 
in one form or another for TiO years, and we have dealt wltii it in one way oi 
another for 50 years. Including the uafortunate period following the Civil Wi 
and through every epoch of high prices and low prices since, like the so-call 
crime of 1873, followed by the demonetization of sliver, when we liad ve 
similar conditions to what we have now. We had similar conditions abn 
1E83, and all of us are familiar with the conditions from 1893 to 1S9T, ai 
during all of those periods of dei>reBsiOH of farm prices, back to the Civil ^v,' 
our organization lias beeu confronted in one way and another wltb the cu 
Hideration of the question of price tlxlng, and U Is on record repeatedly 
various phraseoiogj- and always has beeu forced to the conclusion that ai 
effort toward price llxlug disorganizes the well-established laws of economb 
and in the long run, while It may amount to something temporarily, the reactl< 
of the remedy is worse than the disease itself. 

And BO at the last session — and I think practically in the same words of tl 
sesaimi before — the National Grange said this; " In war times price fixing lui 
have been necessary "—expressing doubt even about that—" hut In peace tiui 
tlie grange regards price fixing as unjustifiable and indefensible." 

Of course whatever my personal views might be — they happen to be. in accoi 
n-lth this — I would maintain the position tahen by our organization. At o 
meeting at Boston a year ago last November, when these resolutions we 
a<lopted we had In the city at least 12,000 people In attendance. They we 
not all voting members. That resolution was passed absolutely by unaniiiiu 
vnte, that price fixing In time of pence is unjustifiable and indefensible. Ai 
tliat is after 50 years of wrestling with that problem. 

Tlie Chairman. Mr. Atkeson. to get your viewpoint, I want to ask yi 
whether a law — let us confine It to wheat— providing for the purchase 1 
the Government of the surplus wheat, you would regard as price fixing? 

Mr. Atreson. Unquestionably, because you would have to fix the price . 
which the Government would buy It. 

The Chaieuan. Suppose the law or the hoard, or whatever Instrumentulii 
was used, said that the Government would buy the wheat that was offered 
it at $1.50 a bushel? 

Mr. Atkeson. The ex-Secretary of Agriculture says $1.75. I have here 
discussion of the amount of the price. 

The Chairman. The ex-Secretary ? 

Mr, Atkeson. Ex-Secretary Meredith. 

The Chairman. Does he favor It? 

Mr. Atkesiik. He laays $1.75. 

The C'HAiRiiAN. Hot I wanted to get your Idea a 






whet Iter that propositi 



I arbitrary statute that siiid the price of wheat or any other < 



stiould be fixed at a certain priif would he any different if the law umli 
nliich the so-calle<1 price flxhiK took place i)rovlded for tlie purchase by '' 
Government of all prodnct offeveil at a price that was never more and pos.<ll)l 
Kometlmes less than the actual cost of production. If that were In the In' 
now, considering that one year with anotlier, over a ijerlod of. say, 2."» nr ■ 
ywrw, taking it for sevei-al years like that, there had been no surplus, tbs 
while tliere would he a sui-plus some years, there would be a shortage ottit 
years, would you he able to dllTerentlate that kind of proposition from what i 
ordinarily known as a price fixing? 

Mr, ATKEso^f. Tou ndglit In the abstract develop a difference. If some i"i 
were prophet enough to do what Joseph did In Pharaoh's time when he If 
terpreted a dream, that we were to have seven years of plenty and seven year 
of famine, then the Oovemmeiit or somebody ought to store up the surplus U 
tbe period of famine. It hapiiens in this country that so far as agilcultun 
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roducts are concerned, since the beginning of the country we have never failed 
► produce a surplus. We may fail in one locality or in another, yet with our 
ansportation facilities in the North, South, East, and West, our great diver- 
ty of climate, of altitude and of soil characteristics, we have never had famine 
)nditions in this country. 

But, to more specifically answer your question, whenever we undertake to 
X the price, even to the extent of tlie taxpayers paying for the surplus, they 
mst sell that surplus in the world's market for what they can get. 

The Chaibman. Yes, or hold it over — one or the other. 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, let us see what will happen. Suppose we fix the price 
f wheat at $1.75, as suggested by Mr. Meredith, and that the Government will 
ike, at the end of the season, the surplus wheat at $1.75. That means that the 
.merican laborer, the American cost of factory production, and all other costs 
111 start out predicated on $1.75 wheat, and at the end ot the year the Gov- 
niment will buy what is left at $1.75, and send it over to Liverpool, perhaps, 
r to Germany, and sell it for a dollar. The cheap labor and the cheap factory 
roducts come in competition 

The Chaibman. Now, does Mr. Meredith want to do that? 

Mr. Atkeson. How is that? 

The Chaibman. It would not necessarily follow, Mr. Atkeson, as I under- 
tand it. I am not arguing this with you except to get the light on the sub- 
ect that we want. It would not follow that the Government would have to 
hip it over there and sell it. The Government could hold it. Next year there 
uay be a short crop in the world, and the price would go up to $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; but it does not happen that way. It is governed by the 
rorld's price. 

The Chaibman. Yes ; but if confined to wheat, now — or you could use almost 
my other thing — the world over there has not been a surplus of wheat. There 
s a surplus one year and a shortage the next year. 

Mr. Atkeson. That may be true. 

The Chaibman. Well, that is true, is it not, as a matter of history? 

Mr. Atkeson. I say it may be true, and maybe it is true this year, but you 
svill find the market for the surplus at the world's price. 

The Chaibman. Sure. You must sell it on the world's market, or you must 
store it up until the next crop comes along. 
Mr. Atkeson. Now, let me tell you what will happen. 

The Chaibman. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Atkeson. If we pay $1.75 for wheat — that is supposed to be a fixed 
price on that one commodity — if we fix the price on wheat at $1.75, and keep 
that up for a sufficient number of years, we will have this country buried in 
wheat. 

The Chaibman, I think my own idea would be if we fixed it arbitrarily to 
niu for years at $1.75, that would be absolutely true; but those who advocate 
tlie proposition, as I understand it, do not advocate that that shall be a sta- 
tionary thing. If there should be a large production one year, they will put it 
down to $1.40 the next year. 

Mr. Atkeson. And the next year the cost of production may be more than it 
was the year before. i 

The Chaibman. There will not be so much wheat the next year if they put \ 

the price down, will there? 
Mr. Atkeson. Well, there will be more of something else, possibly. 
The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Atkeson. And what will happen? In two ways the surplus will be 
enormously increased of any product on which you fix the price a year in 
advance. 
The Chaibman. Well, that depends on the price, you see. Dr. Atkeson. 
Mr. Atkeson. Let me conclude my statement. At least the surplus will be 

enormously increased of the product on which the price is fixed. In the first 

place, if the price is fixed high enough to guarantee a large profit, there will be 

a tremendous increase in that commodity and a reduced consumption because 

of the increased price. 
The Chaibman. I can see that very clearly if the price is high. 
Mr.. Atkeson. Now, then, having put the price high, there will be an increased 

production of that commodity which you have stored up, and with an enor- 
mously increasing surplus. Even in one year's time you could double the wheat 

production in this country if you fixed the price high enough. 
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The Chaibman. Oil, everfbody would go to raising wheat if you woul<t 6s 
high enough. There In not any doubt about that. But to be fair now — »□< 
ivaut to be and I am trying to lie, althougli I may not be— with those « 
advocate the theory, or at least those with whom I have come In contact, it 
never advocate fixing the price at anything above the cost of production. So 
may contemplate a small profit, but most of them that I have come In cont 
with say that they ought to fix the price a little below the cost of prodncii 
so as to afford a sort of Insurance policy and at the same time not result 
too much of a production. It Is conceded If we fls tlie price high everybody v 
go to raising that product. 

Mr. Atkeson. The efToit to fix the price at tlie cost of productoin has 
many fundamentally econtimic errors in It that I even hesitate to discuss 
at all. 

The Chaibmak. Jt is not a difficult tiling to know and agree to in princii 
It is a difficult thing to carry out. 

Mr. Atkeson. Even in principle It is wrong. The assumption that a man 
entitled to cost of praductlon plus a profit is so radically, fundamentally wr^ 
that I do not know how to begin to discuss it. No man In the world Is entit' 
to the cost of production plus a profit for what he chooses to produce, withe 
some one needs it or wants It had enough to pay the cost. I Iiesitate to talk 1 
that before this committee, but that Is the'truth of tbe matter. 

A few years ago I was out In Kansas City at the time of tiie Belgian lii 
craze. A fellow out there got the craze so badly he actually had cleaned i 
his store, had taken the goods otf the shelves, and in their place made runs ! 
the hares by covering the shelves with poultry wire ; spent a large amount 
money : and I don't know what it was costing him to produce them, bat 
woke up one morning and found that hares were worth about 25 cents api« 
and nobody wanted them at 25 cents apiece, and that was tbe end of the In 
business with him. Was that man entitled to cost of production plus a prol 

Senator McNaby. Is not that the Incentive that causes us to put forth < 
heat efforts, to get coat of prodnctiou plus a profit, to raise our families ii 
educate our childn*n, and furnish them with the necessities and some iif : 
comforts of life? 

Mr. Atkesob, We had enough of the cost-plus profit during the war. 

(A recess was here tahen.) 

Senator McNary. Had you concluded on the point that you were discussi 
before we took a recess? 

Mr. Atkeson. The reason a man is not entitled to cost plus a profit i 
everything he may choose to produce is because the needs of other people ni 
not Justify their paying the cost price plus a profit. The buyer as well as 1 
seller must be considered. 

Senator Kendbick. Doctor, may I ask you one question there? 

Mr. Atkeson. Certainly. 

Senator Kendbick. E>o you conclude, because the Government decided to p 
a flsed price for such amount of grain as it would like to have prodncetl i» 
surplus, say the excess over and above what the country would consume. 
you conclude from that that would in Itself fix the price on grain? 

Mr. Atkeson. Certainly it would, as far as I can see. 

Senator Kbndrick, Even allowing that that would fix the price for oue .ve 
don't you believe that It could be made something of a flexible thing by the ve 
suggestion of Senator Norrls to the effect that the Government, having 11 
surplus on hand from one year, woulil reduce both the price and the au""'' 
that would be included In its next budget of purchases? 

Mr. Atkeson. Whenever you undertalte to fix the price by l^islatlon or 
any artificial means you disorganize the fundamental laiva of economics, a 
If you fix the price too low you get less than you expected, and If yow fls 
too high you get more than yon expected, and tt so happens that there are t^ 
parties to every price. I don't care whether It Is a voluntary price agre 
upon between the two parties or whether soinie artificially constructed Iwi 
or commission undertakes to fix the price, or whether you attempt to fis 
by statute, there are just two parties to every price, no more and no l« 
and they are the party who sells and the party who boys. 

The most serious objection that I make as a farmer — and I have nevei" (lo 
. anything except farm in my life, excpt that I tried to teach In an agrlcultur 
college — but I am a farmer to-day, and I spend the summers on my ftiri 
The commercial food production of the country Is produced by less tlwn ■ 
per cent of the population — I think that is a perfectly safe proposition— a' 
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' per cent of the people are interested in buying their food supply as low 
; possible, regardless of its cost, and 25 per cent of the population are inter- 
ted in getting as high a price for it as possible, regardless of cost. I speak 
)w as a farmer. I have never sold anything for less than I had to in my life 
id never will. 

Senator Kendrick. If I may interrupt you there again, Doctor, would there 
)t be a difference in the plan to take the surplus at a fixed price, or in the 
isult of that sort of a plan and the one put into effect by the Government 
aring the war, in which they sought to fix the maximum? Now, if this law 
ill just say, "We will take this much if it is offered," by that they might 
!• might not influence the price. There might not be a bushel offered to the 
ovemment. And then there is another merit there, I think, if you will look 
I such a proposition. First, taking one year in advance, and by that very fact 
; does not commit anybody to anything except the Government itself. 
Mr. Atkeson. If the Government says it will take all of the surplus at, say, 
1.75 a bushel for wheat, says that now for next year's crop, you will enor- 
lously increase the surplus the next year, and the price will be $1.75 or more 
[)r every bushel produced; not only for the surplus, but for every bushel 
roduced the price will be $1.75 or more. If it is more, because of a shortage 
f crop, or for any other reason, the Government would get no surplus. If 
he world's price, the normal price of wheat, is less than $1.75, the Government 
<riU get it all, because everybody would hold their wheat for the Government 
>rice, even if the Government does not take it, say, until the 1st of October, 
ir some definite time, at the end of the wheat season, of next year's crop. 

The Government fixes the price on the surplus. It fixes that as an absolute 
ninimum price for all the wheat that is produced that year. If they fix the 
)rice of the surplus nobody will take less than the surplus price. The man 
vho would ordinarily sell from the thrashing machine will hold It for 8 or 10 
)r 12 months to get the Government price of the surplus. It would cost him 
something. He would be out the interest on his money and the cost of storage 
and all those thinga It might take from the price of the surplus the cost of , 
carrying until the time when the surplus would be taken by the Government. ' 
So that fixing the price for the surplus or the price at which the Government 
will take the surplus absolutely fixes the price for that entire crop. 

Senator Kendrick. Jlight there I would like to interrupt for a question. 
Do you think that fixed price would prevail by any chance throughout all 
other sections of the world— other supplying nations? Where the price would 
go above the Government price it would not affect the price then? 

Mr. Atkeson. It would not affect the higher price. 

Senator Kendrick. No. This is the point I want to make clear : My idea is 
that now we get the cost of production for the next year, and, say, this winter 
or in the fall— it is getting nearer the spring— we have committed ourselves 
to take not necessarily what we assume to be the surplus, but if there was 
ordinarily a surplus of 200.000,000 or 300,000,000 bushels, suppose we say we 
will take 200 000,000 bushels at what we think the cost of production will be 
for the Lxt VVar Nm I can not believe that the Government would be any 

^v(.rse off and it would certainly stabilize the price. p^^^^„„,p„t a^ the 

.Air Atkeson I am not so much concerned^ about the Government, as /ne 
Governmenf s^msTetermine^ to go into bankruptcy anyway One p^^^^^ 
that is worrying the people of this country above X/ «J^^J_^^^^ 
Other things shrink and taxes expand all the time^ fi^V^ I ""^^^^^^^^ 
what I regard as the most serious objection to PJ*^^ ft^/°f iliTerate puS 
standpoint^ We had price ^^'^l.^y^^'j^^^^^^^^ 

of keeping things from gomg as high as thew wcuia go. >viw t;- 
the peopll nonproducers of surplus food procUicts and ^^^ 



statute ycu will see your troubles; ana ^""^XmnintP*^ fixing the price above 

and every farmer that talks price fix ng ^"^^"^P^^^^^ ly^u^l not want 

the nc^ii^l price or the oo^^^^;;^!?,^^^^^ dollar it looks 

tho price fixed if it was net for t^at Yhen ^^ neat thundering bad. 

^KKro^Tffi.^^^^^^^^^^ called it during the war. 
92197—22 ^11 
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will reH(i the statute. 
s supposed to be o minttiii 

piici- 1111(1 tliey got 



Senator Ladd In the Lnited States at least It v 

Mr \Th.tsoN >o tliej said nilnliuuiii pnte if \ 

Senator Me^A«■i It was a niuiiniuiu pilte It wai 
pi ice but actunllt a uiaximum price 

Senator Ladd Id (.anadj the\ ti\ed it i: 
cents abote nhat the iiiiniiuum price »iis 

Ml Atkesob Mj thuiiKht thouKli U till-* tbiit if the* liveil the pric^ ab<" 
the worlds piite — we knou froQi the nenspapera what the worlds prii-e is- 
\\e will sa\ tlint world- iiriee of wheat Ik SI a bu-hel and if \ou have flsf 
tile piu-e and tlie t.o\eiiiiiieMt iiRieea to take the surplus at %1 i5 or $3, ( 
am other fiffuie the cimsuiiiei'S in tins Lountn would raise a howl from Dii 
to Beei'shehii if (he* IiiiM* tl e\ i 

a bnsiiel and o\ei in rieimauj and in Liteipocl aud in the world's ii);)rk< 
the ><aine whent could be bought for $1 a busliel 

Senator KEhoRKK Ou the other linud, suppose all the inaiket iuforniaii< 
obtainable indicates that wheat Is to be $1 a bushel next rear, and siippo: 
lnRtea<l of saying Ifl.TS we snid we would take 200.000,000 t)ushe1s of n-h« 
at $1 a 1>ushel. Wlieteiu would the gilevniK-e couie on the part of the ma 
who was pi-oducinf^ it If he knows in advance what the noverunieut woiil 
take and bow much it would iwy? It certainly could not affect adverselj- tl 
InteiTsts of the consume)-, because it would tend to encourage, if it did an; 
thing, n I'easoriable supply of grain. 

Mr. ATKB80K. Ves; hut you go up agalnut the human factor there. If yn 
fix the price at what wheat will probably he, from the best information jc 
set, he says, " What are yini fixing tiu- nriiv for" T4i- ■■■. tl> i- -i- ■ .r .■ ■ 
wants you to do, it, to give him twice what the price would prolMibly be. 

Senator Kbni>riok. You are fixing tlie price just for this reason, as at il 
present time. The agricultural interests pi-obably are not entirely alone i 
that. But at tlie present time the agricultural interests prodncinf: food supiil 
of tlie country do not know whether ihey are going to get -$1 a bushel or -' 
cents a. bushel. 
■ Mr. Atkesos. No; nor S2. It Is worth $1.30 now. 

Senator Kf>drick But the* will n<t le hint if we Bid we will sive SI 
bushel? 

Mr ^T^.ES0^ Ofcouite if you fix the pilce low enough nohod* *iillbehiir 
neithei will imbod* net am good out of it 

Sciiaffli Kendrkk I do not know hi « others feel but if I **ere riiisin 
grain I nould rather ha\e a price fixed belo*v which I know it *\onld not ri 
as n piodncer thin to not hn*e am suggestion us to where I wai gi iiig to );iii' 
Tiiat IS the trouble with the farming interests to dav I Ion t **flnt to festit> 
Ml Cliairaian but I want to saj that 1 think because *\e ha*e gone aions P'' 
duein,C a surphis of food products all the time for the "Vatu n I ilon't tliin 
that that la an* indication that we aie going to continue that way. Mor 
of people now are consumers than produce] s 

Seiiatoi M(>.A»\ Doctor ma* I a-1 *ou this'' I tWnk it ma* be said lli.i 
ler* few igricultural products an being marketed it the pilce eien of pn 
duction 

■Mr XTKtsoN I think that is true 

Senator Mc>ary The bill **e lia\e under (on».l deration contempi tes staliili' 
ing tile piice of our staple coniinoditles In *oui opinion would tbut havp ; 
tendene* to o*erproilnetion of the guaianteed agricultural products containeil ii 
the hill to the scarcity of other products not contained in the bill' 

Mr \TiiESOh It would ha*e that effect I heard a gentleman down at Hi' 
confereni* the other day say that a countv in his State before the price •■ 
wheat was fixed at S2.20— I don't know that I can recall hia figures, hut thii 
county produced about 25 times as much as it bad ever produced before. Tlii"; 
went out and plowed up the [rnsture fields ; they did not plant corn and ili< 
not sow turnips and did not sow anything else. 

Senator I.add. Was not that due more largely to the stimulation and '■n 
iJOuragement and i-equests of the Government to raise all the whent tbej-'possiltli 
could? I *vas one of those who went out in North Dakota, all over the S'ati' 
ui^ing the farmers to plow up every acre of land they had. at the reqiii^i 
of the Government. 

Mr. Atkesoii. The element of patriotism niay have had something to do "ill 
it, but the main element was that it paid to produce wheat at the price, iinfl 
you made it profitable to produce wheat. But Just try the farmer. I smilf s' 
myself when I think about It. I know this American public, and have knonT 
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lem for a good while. You undertake to fix the price by legislation or by 
ly board above tlie world's price of wheat in tliis country, and you will have 
merry time if you ever attempt it. 

Senator Kendrick. I think your question, Senator McNary, would be an- 
gered by tlie relative price placed on the products. For instance, if they 
ere high it would cause people to overproduce on those guaranteed products. 

Mr. Atkeson. It is a difficult matter to determine the cost of production 
: wlieat or any other crop. I sowed a wheat crop in 1016 and got an average 
leld of 25 bushels to the acre. The crop I sowed in 1917 cost twice as much 
)r fertilizer, niorcthjin twi^e as much fv)r the uivn I (Muployed, on the same 
ind of land, right alongside of the other field, and I got an average of 8 
Lishels to the acre. What did '.t cost to produce a bushel of wheat? For half 
le cost per acre I got 2r) bushels to the acre for which I got 8 bushels to the 
ire on identically the same kind of land. 

Senator Ladd. You would not contend, would you, that that was a fair test 
r example, or that that would be tbe basis on which the cost of production 
ould be lixed by the country at large? 

Mr. Atkeson. All the agitation of price fixing, I would say, is because of 
lie calamatous condition that I referred to in the early part of my statement, 
griculture is in a desi)erate condition. There is no doubt about it. The average 
ftriner for two years has not anywhere nearly received the cost of production, 
nd the worst enemy those farmers had was the man who would loan them 
loiiey or who extended their loans on a defending market. I had a neighbor 
ho lost $8,000 in 12 months because a deed of trust on his farm wAs not 
oreclosed. There is much in present conditions that makes me shudder. Some 
f the things that are being presented to Congress to solve those problems, 
hat are not solvable by legslation, are absolutely and hopelessly unsound. Two 
ears ago everybody in this country that was in debt who was compelled to pay 
lis indebtedness, is thousands of dollars bet.er off to-day than he would be it' 
le had to pay his debts now. 

Senator McNary. Do you think the farmer is able to get credit too easily? 

Mr. Atkesox. How is that? 

Senator McNaky. Do you th nk i: has been too easy for the farmer to borrow 
noney to operate his farm? 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes; on a declining market. That is, a m:in that borrows 
noney to produce a crop at less than cost is not only minus the interest on 
iis money, if he ever pays the principal, but but he is minus what he lost 
n producing a crop at a loss. 

Senator McNary. A manufacturer, finding he is unable to sell his goods at 
» profit, can stop manufacturing, but can a fellow raising hogs, cattle, alfalfa, 
uid many other crops, cease his activities because he can not sell at a profit? 
3p must go forward. 

Mr. Atkeson. So must the factory go forward or go into bankruptcy. 

Senator McNary. Oh, not necessarily. A factory can stop, discharge its men, 
and lock up its doors, but the interest on capital investment and the insurance 
?ws on, but you can not stop feeding the cow or a litter of pigs, or dig up 
alfalfa that it takes two or three years to grow. You must go on and prote<t 
J'our investment. 

Mr. Atkeson. If there is anything in the factory, he has to get rid of it. 
Following the Civil War, I helped to drive nails that cost my father $8 a keg. 
A few years later I helped to drive nails made in the same factory that cost 
W cents a keg, and the factory closed up, and it rotted down to the foundation. 
It failed. 

The newspapers say that Sears-Roebuck Co. lost $21,000,000 last year. 

Senator Kendrick. They had an enormous reserve, and it is indicated by 
current reports that one of their men who has profited largely by their heavy 
interest in the company took that much more of their capital stock to allow 
them to proceed. 

Mr. Atkeson. That is a little foreign to. the question. If I could be made to 
believe that price fixing would solve the present calamitous condition, I would 
certainly be enthusiastically in favor of any such plan. That is why I hesitate 
to discuss this question at all. I think I know that the Government will never 
K^t away from it. Let me give you an illustration: During the war, instead 
of increasing salaries of Government employees they proposed a bonus, and 
the Government will never get away from that bonus without raising salaries 
to absorb it. 
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A Bood deal lias bt^n snid about price fixing as a temporary emergency pli 
and if it is advisable at all, It Is advisable od that theory. Eiuergent-ies c 
for all sorts of extraordinary measures, extraordinary remedies. I hesitnie 
approve any prlee Hxing as a remedy because it seems to me in many re8i» 
that tl>e remedy will be worae than the disease. If we begin it, we will nei 
quit price fixing until we bring some kind of calamity on tlie people interest 
The only earthly argument for price filing under present conditions Is to g 
the farmers a price above the world's price for his products. That is what 
all want now, and we have got to have it, or the other fellow has got to ts 
less. The one thing that Is established in this country now is that the prpsi 
disparity of income between the people on the farm and people elsewhere c 
not continue. That is Just as certain as that water will flow downhill. 1 
price the farmers can afCord to pay now for labor does not exceed a dollar a rt 
and board. 

Senator Kendrick. Is it not your opinioh and belief that furniers havp s 
fered this inequiility over at least, as you know, perhaps one generation. " 
there has come a time now where they are not going on ; that is. If the man 
the farm does not receive an equality with the man in town? He does no'! 
as muL-h pay for a given amount of labor that the man does who lives 

Mr. Atkbsoit, And he gets less interest on his investment, on his capital. 

Senator Kendrick. Well, it is your opinion that he will not go on that wn 

Mr. Atkeson. Yes. Now, that has always been so and it will probably "I"' 
be so. I do not care to go Into the psychology of that, but take civiliiaii 
from the beginning of time and the people who cultivated the soil repelved It 
compensation, mefisured by the standards of measurements, than people ei)ga^ 
in other occupations. liut tliei'e are compensations to country people, fnnne 
that do not exist elsewhere. They do not have to spend as much mone)' 
other people do. I have tried both ends of it. I was born on a farm a 
have spent every sunmier of my life on the farm where I was born, and 1 
not know that 1 ever told this committee that, but I worked as a farm tin 
for 75 cents a day for five years after I was married and then for five jw 
. I ranted the farm where I was born and paid a cash rent. At the end of t 
10 years I bought a five-sixths interest in the farm and began paying Ui^es 
my debts. I kept tliat up for a good many years, and about the time I « 
getting out of debt I went to teaching in college, but I have never let loc 
farming that fann. I have spent every summer on the farm since I was l» 
on it until a year ago last summer, which I spent in Wasiiington trying tn ti 
out what Congress was doing. 

Senator Kenurick. Did jou use the money, Doctor, that you made tn 
teaching to keep tlie farm going? 

Mr. ATKBSors. No, sir. I had paid for the farm before I went to teacliii 

Senator McNauv. Tliat Is very interesting. Doctor. Have you a remedy otli 
than the one that Is proposed In the bill which we are now considering tli 
might bring relief to tiie farmers from their present condition? 

Mr. Atkeson. Many remedies have t>een suggested and" Congress is dnli 
everything it knows to find effective remedies. I believe every Renntur and eip 
Congressman in this Capitol would do anything that he could to solve the aci 
cultural problem, because in solving that problem he would solve many wf' 
people's prohleiiis. We are all largely In the same boat. Efforts to nial 
money available at a less rate of interest and for long-time periods has sen 
economic value to the farmer. To some it has a very important econoni 
value. A good many remedies have been suggested. Some of them are sour 
and some of them are unsound. I know that there is a great deal of Oou' 
and hesitancy in the minds of Senators and Congressmen as to what they « 
safely do to romeily the desperate situation. I think I know that Is tm 
But with my long experience, however, I am perfectly free to say that if Cm 
gress would say to me, " You write into the law anything that yon think ivnui 
solve the pit'sent situation," I would have to say that I don't know what to o' 
There are many things I tiiink would help some. The thing that I might tbi" 
would effect the remedy might prove disastrous. No man can. of course, am" 
exactly wliat the effecj; of any piece of legislation will be. Our grape pr"*" 
in Cu'lifonilu and New V<)rk thought prohibition was going to ruin Hif" 
Tiie very next year instead of selling grapes at from ?12 to S15 a ton, vl"''' 
had been consldci-ed a fair pi'ice, Ihey went up to from $125 to $200 » <"' 
Prohibition worked just the opposite from what they thought it was goin? '' 
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r'ork. It is possible to do more harm than good now. ^ly conviction is that 
lie readjustment is coming. I believe May wheat may sell for $1.50 a bushel, 
have unbounded faith in the future of agriculture. 

Now, we talk about most desperate times, but I have lived through worse 
inies than we have now. We sold wheat off my farm — my fatlier sold it — at 
bout $3 a bushel, and we paid men $3 a day for harvesting it. We sold wheat a 
ew years after that from that same farm for 55 cents. We turned away from 
•ur kitchen door, after feeding them, more than twice as many men the very day 
ve went to harvesting as we had any use for, and we paid the harvest hands 
10 cents a day. We made more on the wheat, so far as the labor item was con- 
erned, at 55 cents a bushel than we did at $3 a bushel — ^$2.80 J think it was 
it one time. Now, then, if we i)aid the men $3, so far as the labor item was 
oncerued, and sold the wheat for $2*80, we were 20 cents short. If we sold 
he wheat for 55 cents and paid the harvest hands GO cents, we were only 5 
•eiits short on a bushel of wheat C()mi)ared with the day's wage. 
Tliese things are relative. This readjustment must come. There is no use 
or anybody to deny the inevitable. There is no power on earth that can pre- 
sent a readjustment. The price of agricultural i)r(KhKts nnist go up, and go up 
rei-y promptly, in a year or two, to something like war levels, or the other 
:ellovv will have to get down a little nearer where we are. 

I have never in my life said a word or intended to say a word that w^as calcu- 
lated to try to reduce the price that labor obtained for itself. That is not my 
purpose. But if there are 5,000,000 people out of employment, as was stated 
at the agricultural conference the other day, there are going to be more than 
5,000,000 people out of employment on the present basis. That is, no man is 
p:oing out in the country, no able-bodied man, and work for a dollar a day if 
lie can come to Washington and work at the carpenter trade or some other 
trade at $1.05 an hour. 

I have always maintained that a man had the right to go and should go 
where he thinks he can do the best. I have never deprecated people leaving the 
farm. Right now I wish half the people that are on the farms of this country 
would go somewhere else, and if I were the only man who was left on the 
farm I would have a picnic in this world. It would not be necessary to fix 
prices. I would get my profit. Now, men will go where they think they can 
do the best just as certainly as water flows down hill. There will be more 
and more unemployment with the present disparity of incomes between the 
man out in the country and the man who gets a dollar an hour at some other 
job. It is my opinion that there is no occasion for idleness to-day or for 
unemployment in th:s country if everybody would go to w^ork at the job he 
can find at the price he can get for doing that job. Now, it would be economi- 
cally better for this country. 

Let me give you an illustration. We will suppose, taking carpenters or other 
builders or any other trade, that half of them will work for a dollar an hour 
and divide it with the other half. They would have 50 cents apiece an hour 
lor their labor to live on, but the world will be minus the product of the pro- 
ductive energies of half its people. If they were all working we would have 
twice as many houses, and everybody would have just as much money. If they 
would all go to work there would be so many houses built that rents would be 
half what they are, and that would be an economic readjustment. It is a crime 
against civilization for half of the people to be doing nothing. I am not 
blaming anybody for doing nothing if he thinks it is better for him to do 
nothing. That is his privilege. But if all the people produced, the product of 
all the people will be cheaper and all the people will have more of the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. 

^ow, I heard it stated over at the agricultural conference the other day 
that it would be of advantage to the country, the farmers at least, if they 
would sell the surplus in Europe and take the best security they could get, 
and if they could not collect it all, that it would be an advantage, because 
they would get more for what was left' than they would have gotten for the 
whole amount. Now, I have never considered a corn crib full of corn or a barn 
full of hay a liability. It is an asset. It is insurance against a succeeding 
short crop. I have never, somehow, felt that it was a liability. Even though 
I am not able to sell it for half what it cost to produce, yet I have always felt 
that it was an asset rather than a liability. 

But the dangerous point in this price-fixing problem is the fact that there 
are two parties at interest. Now, I remember during the two years following 
the World War what a tremendous lot of publicity the high cost of living had. 
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I prt«unie your minds. Senators, are not so short tbat 70U do not r«Demb^ 
tliat. I said to some committee here that the excitement or agitatioo of ili 
Lisrh coat of livlnR was us a summer zephyr as ooinpared with the cjri'l'-Df iL- 
ivi>tilil strike this country when the cost of living would begin to go dowt 
■.\ni] that has verily come to pass. If you could equalize the income or then 
.itjiistment on the basis of tlie present farmers' prices with other people 
i:.<oLne, nobody would be seriously hurt, but the man who bad fixed cliatj«- 
iii'l that is where the tax comes into play. The taxes on my farm in IheUi 
ini' years have quadrupled, and my ability is half to pay, or jtist abwit full 
hi Hint same length of time. They have multiplied my taxes about eight tiiw 
:i-: compared to my ability to pay. That is the most serious problem tlmt 01 
tt'onts the man who is out of debt. Be can take care of himself, the man m 
-iiiiri farm that is. out of debt. The only thing tbat we worry atmnt is the taie 
iiFMt that is the local taxes, not how we are going to get the money to payth 
•-iildiers' bonus or national tases, but the local taxes all over the country bJ' 
' tiiirtnously increased, and the farmers are In desperate straits as to bow iIh 
1-1)1 t't't the money to pay those increased taxes. 

Senator Ladd. What proportion of the fanoers are out of debt? Ton ai 
if the farmer Is out of debt, he is all right. What proportion are out of d*t 

Mr. Atkesob. I don't recall the figures, but the census gives the nmnber c 
tii rms that are mortgaged, and I think that it gave the fignre for IlllnDis ai 
liule more than half the farmers of the State. 

Senator McNary. It is greater than that taking the conntry over. 

Senator Ladd. Yes ; taking the conntry over. 

Mr. Atkcbob. I don't know whether tbat is the country over, but pn*iH 
lialf the farmers in the United States are more or less in debt. I thinS 
larger proportion than that. 

Senator McNaby. I think you will And it 80 per cent. 

Mr. Atkeson, Certain indebtedness the census takes no account of. 1 f^ 
siinic that more than half of the farmers of the country are more or less i 
ilKlit. Now, then, on a declining market the man with fixed charges is tb 
[Mill that gets seriously hurt. If he aceuniulnted (hat debt on war priiv* ■ 
i-. jiccullarly unfortunate. There is absolutely no help for him. No hmi* 
inL:i'nulty can save the man who went out and bought land at $500 or Vf^ 
nil .'lire on war-time prices and paid half down. 

Senator Ladd. Then, you think there Is nothing that can be done to b^ 

Mr, Atkeson. No; I did not say tbat. 

.Senator L*dd. Well, we want you to give us something that can be done- 
Mr, Atkesok. I indicated awhile ago tbat Congress had passed some 1^ 
luiion that was helpful, and there are other things that are helpful. 
Senator Ladd. Tell us so that we will know. 

Mr. Atkeson. If we can do anything by legislation that w ould core the ei-" 
uomlc conditions that I speak of, the readjustment of the various interest? " 
Uie community, we have to reckon with the human factor. Nobody pver s.>l' 
M'hat be bad to sell for less than be could get for it. That is. as a pwn 
propcBition. Nobody ever paid for what he bad to buy any more thau "h^i 
he was compelled to pay for it. We might as well accept tbat as fund«n)en!sl 
Now, when you undertake to fix a profit above the commercial price of ''!■ 
viii-k the people wb« are not producers but are consumers will protest. 

Senator Ladd. I grant that. Tou have told us that three or four times? Whai 
I nm asking you to do is to tell us something that ought to he done, rvmi 
talk about that. Ton have told us tbat three or four times. Now, tell u? '•'"'' 
tliiug you think ought to be done. 

Mr, Atkeson. We are discussing now the question of the Justification 

Senator Ladd. You have stated you did not believe in it. Now, what oe i'" 
asking you to do is to tell us something tbat you think can tie done '^^' 
U1111M improve conditions. 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, I have been fairly committed to the iden that Concf* 
sliiiiild provide some kind of what is known usually as personal credit. ?>'* 
ii-'iHi is an ass.'t or n liability, depending entirely upon the use made of ii- 
Now. I believe tbat agriculture, or the farmer, ought to be able to proci^ 
111'' amount of money tbat is necessary for them to have, which they lio w' 
hiippen to have as individuals, for conducting their business at as iow or 1 
■i"er rale of interest and as easy of access as any other Industry in tbe is"^ 
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Senator McXary. I thonjrlit you said. Doctor, a little while ago that one of 
the causes of the present deplorable condition of agriculture was the ease .with 
whicli the farmer could get money; that too many of them borroAved- too many 
went in debt? 

Mr. Atkeson. No. I said on a declining market the man who borrows money. 
to carry himself further down the hill was worse off than if he had surrendered. 
During the prosperous times two years ago was a good time to get out of debt. 
Senator Kendrick. But farmers, Doctor, are a good deal lilve others, they 
can not always tell whether the market is to be permanently a declining market 
or only temporarily. 

Mr. Atkeson. When markets are abnormally high, as they always are dur'ng 
war times, it is practically certain that sometime in the near future there is 
going to be a declining market ; they are going to get back to what is called 
normal. 

Senator Ransdell. Doctor, won't you define what you mean by personal 
credit? 

Mr. Atkeson. Well, as distinct from the farm loan credits. Some kind of an 
association of individuals that would provide credit for men who have health 
and character and education and desire to engage in agriculture. The agri- 
cultural colleges are turning out men who are equipped for success on the 
farm, but who lack capital — judicious use of borrowed money. 
Senator Ransdell. For short time do you mean — short terms? 
Mr. Atkeson. No; I would make them long time. I don't care to go into 
the detail of that discussion particularly, but the longer the time the better. 
It must be longer than what would meet the requirements of commercial 
operations. 

Senator McNaby. Is not this a practical proposition? The Joint Commission 
of Agriculture recommended a bill which has been introduced in Congress 
providing that farm loan banks shall supply credit to the farmer on his ware- 
house receipts for a period of from six months to a year. That embodies the 
principle that you are now discussing, does it not? 

Mr. Atkeson. Substantially ; yes. I will tell you that is quite a long story. 
Senator McNary. I think we understand that. 

Mr. Atkeson. If you establish any credit at a lower rate of interest than 
their real estate securities, it might help. It may be predicated on warehouse 

receipts or 

. Senator McNary. Chattle mortgages? 

Mr. Atkeson. Or an association of individuals that would mutually assume 
the responsibilities for the association. Various things have been suggested, 
but I regard that proposition as the most important method. That would not 
solve. Senator, the present emergency at all. That is for the going concern of 
agriculture, and it must go in this country, and I believe that would be of real 
benefit. Farmers have had to pay too much for their borrowed capital, and 
farming as a business needs more capital than it has had, just like any other 
business, and I believe that would be a real constructive piece of legislation 
that would result in benefit to the farmers. The details of that I don't care 
to discuss. 

Senator McNaby. Does anyone desire to ask the doctor any further ques- 
tions? Is there any further statement you desire to make. Doctor? 
Mr. Atkeson. No; I think not. 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter in regard to f.irming con- 
ditions that I desire to place in the record. 

Senator McNary. Without objection, it will be placed in the record. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Manning, N. Dak., Fehruarjf 3, U)22, 
Hon. E. F. Ladd, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: You are acquainted with the district from which I write and 
know the general condition of farmers in this five-year drought-stricken ter- 
ritory. 

A fixed price for next year's grain crops will be a great benefit to farmers 
who are able to "stay in the game," but what are they going to do whose 
security is so overborrowed that they can not get another dollar through their 
banks, the Federal reserve, or any other source, with which to try to save 
their farms by planting again next spring for a crop? 

Many farmers have left this part of the country and many more will have 
to go if they can get no help to put in seed in the spring. They are so de^ 
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In debt nothlDg but a crop will save them, and there is notblng else to do 
keep on trying for one until God comes back or their creditors stop them 
taking their farms. They have not enough income from live stock and da 
products alone to catch up with Interest dues and back taxes, and are for 
to risk getting a grain crop to help out. 

Each year of crop failure has made Uiis condition more pronounced. But 
look for a more favorable season each spring, and must try for a grain c 
or quit entirely and let their fiirnis go on the mortgages. What else can t 
do and who would do differently? If a man had fallen over a bluff and \ 
hanging by a little bush that was not safe, who would advise him to let 
nnd grab for a bigger one that he can't reach? 

Xo doubt that imiuh of the money givwi to European sufferers will help « 
worthy ones, but we know that much of it will go to keep alive a class th:i 
of less value to the world tlian our cattle are. No need to reason why. 

Of course, this country must help the suffering " East," and we can not se 
those to be helped, but at the same time can not the leaders of this couii 
find a way ot keep some of the best citizens of our own country from lini 
to give up their homes and their all, just perhaps for the want ot a loan 
one more " try " in an industry that Is for the benefit of ail our people? 

During the wiir the call for more wheat undoubtedly influenced many-farii 
liei'e to put iu a larger acreage of wheat, whose experience with grain er 
in this dry country had turned theiu onto the road of more stock rai&ing. ( 
it patriotism or self-interest in expectation of making money on a high pi 
or whatever one inaj call it, wheat was wanted ; they went in for wheat i 
got "in the hole." Those «-lio kept on with live stock and kept out of sr 
are safe now. 

When a man sees the homes and farms and in some cases all tbat a lot 
hard-working families have saved in half their life's work lost for tlie \: 
of a small loan, and through no fault of theirs, and sees his Government ^« 
ing millions of dollars helping the unfortunate of foreign lands and yet will 
advance any aid to a community of its own unfortunate citizens witiiout it i 






1 philosopbie 

lUCCesa of agricultnre 
/ lose out and let ih 
> the farm. 



}■ dollar iif It will ( 
than I have to he satlslied tiiat it is right. 

It looks like those who had learned how to make a 
this dry country before the war upset them must ni 
farms go to the money lenders at a great aacriflce 
profit to the lender, who will add another profit by selling the farms ti 
beginners, who in turn will spend years learning how to farm this dry coun 
successfully. For, you know most men, like boys, must learn from their o 
experience. They will not learn from the experience of others. 

We are told to send our Congressmen petitions. I can not see the need 
sending petitions to such Congressmen as North Dakota has, who are perfw 
familiar with all our troubles, unless they would like a stack of peCltloii^ 
show. Petitions from farmers are hard to gather in such winters as we bi 
Jiere and where men are many miles from town and seldom come Id. 

We believe that all Congressmen know what ought to be done for the gene 
welfare in this matter without having to see a carload of petitions to u' 
action, and that if nothing worth while is done we must feel that the opposiii 
does not "give a rap" as to who or what goes under as long as it seems i 
likely to affect their Interests for the worse. 

I repeat that the first and main question with farmers here now is liow 
get one more chance to try to save their farms. 

All the papers here are full of delinquent tax lists and mortgage- foreclose 

Is there any hope of farmers who have no security to give except on 1922 cr 
petting help from the Government to plant again next spring? 
Yours, very truly, 

W. E. SiirrH- 

(At 12 o'clock noon the coimnittee adjourned subject to call of the chaiiius: 
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TUESDAY, FEBBUABY 14, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agricultube and Forestry, 

WasMivgton, D, C, 

The committee reconvened pursuant to adjournment at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Page, McNary, Capper, Gooding, Ladd, 
Kendrlck, Harrison, and Heflin. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM J. MOZLEY, DICKINSON, N. DAK. 

^Ir. Mozley. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the reason that I came down here 
to prive a little testimony at this time is because I have fully considered the 
condition that agriculture is in to-day in all of these States, especially the 
Western States. I made a survey of the States of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and portions of the State of Iowa. 

The Chairman. I would like to have you tell, for the record principally, who 
you are, what your business is, where you live, and so forth. 

Mr. MozLEY. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. My name is W. J. Mozley, and I 
live at Dickinson, N. Dak. 

I own and operate a farm of 800 acres about 10 miles southeast of the 
city. That is all the business I have, farming, so I come to you as a dirt 
farmer. 

Senator McNary. Do you raise grain? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir; grain and cattle, diversified farming; and I have dis- 
covered over a period of 16 years while I have been operating that farm that 
agriculture is getting in a condition that the average farmer can not stay on the 
^ob under the present situation. Mortgages are increasing at a rapid rate, 
and tenantry as well. They are borrowing more money all the time, and the 
interest rates are increasing in a great many localities instead of diminishing. 
The average rate of interest is about 8.7 per cent, and I do not think it varies 
very much over some of the other States. 

Senator Capper. Do you have a legal rate of interest in that State? 

Mr. Mozley. Well, not exactly ; no, sir. 

Senator McNary. Is that money borrowed from State banks? 

Mr. Mozley. That is money borrowed from all places. The banks in our 
State charge 10 per cent on all collateral. We can get real estate loans from 
the Bank of North Dakota now at about 6 per cent, 7 per cent upon the amor- 
tization plan, but the banks have not been able to take care of all the outstand- 
ing mortgages, only a very small percentage. 

Senator Heflin. Do you mean that farm mortgages are increasing? 

Mr. Mozley. Yes, sir. 

Seantor Heflin. On the farms? 

Mr. Mozley. Yes, sir ; on the farms. 

Senator Page. We have in the West a good many farm-mortgage concerns. 
They, in fact, cover the field in the East, you know, as you do in North Dakota. 

Mr. Mozley. Yes, sir. 

Senator Page. I received notice the other day from a concern that I have 
cjealt with some, that after the 1st day of March loans which had been on a 
' Per cent basis to the eastern investor would be 0.5 per cent, so that the ten- 
dency is rather downward than upward? 
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Mr, SI0ZI.EY. I l)ellevi' jon «ve correct; but I am si>«il{ina of tlie titiU' ii 
tlif iireseut, and jiiwt n'l»«t tl]^ iii-i sent tendency is I eonld not say. 

Seimtor I'ace. I tliiiik in .viiiir Stiite 7 per cent uieiins the very bcsi. ■ 
safe, \v:(ie margin. THe teniieiK-y of money eveiywliere is downward, auii 
not tliink we need liave iiiiy feiir ou proper security nf the rate going up«i 
the T per cent rate Is (.'oing clown In Xortli Dulcota to 6.3 ; in Wisconsin iiiiii ! 
to 6. Thflt is the present iirospect for farm loans. 

The Chairsiak. Senator, do yon mean 6 per cent for tlie farmer tliirf 
would lie have to pay a commission? 

.Senator Pack. He woiiid liave to pay a connnission. That would lie net t" 
eastern Investor. 

Senator Paqe. Six per cent in Iowa, 6 per cent in Wisconsin, 6.5 per mi 
North Dakota. There is a difference in localities, ft-om the fact that the 'lai 
or risk is larger in North Dakota than Iowa. 

Senator Gooding. I:>o Ihe loan companies control the commission that Tl 
ajrents receive? 

Senator Page. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. So the fanner will get the benefit of a reduction! 

Senntor Page. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goouinc. I did not know how it was handled. 

Senntor Page. The farmers would have to pay 1 per cent above whiit 
eastern savings banks charge. 

The Chaibman. When you are sivins tliese fiRiires, do you want us to un 
stand that a farmer would have to pay 1 per cent more? 

Senator Page. They would have to pay 1 per eont more than the savings ba 
In the East charjie? 

The CHtiRMAR ies 

benator Page I presume in Idaho it might be one half pei cent ab \e 
Montana IS still woroe t>ecause \ou hate Morse conditions there in Montana! 
in North Dakota North Dakota is regarded is one of the best States n 
tain [art of it Montana so far as the Judith Basin is concerned stamN 
side of the 7 per cent rate in Montana 

Mr MozLBY Yes sir 

Senator Kendbick Do you undeistand Mr Page that the arrangtniei! 
whith the local companv has a premium of 1 per cent — does tliat indud 
guarant\ of the loan on the part of the local company 

Senator Page. No sir no guaranty of the prmcipal but a guarant} of 
Interest They agree to keep certain conditions there There is no guars 
of the principal Any eastern concern that would guarantee the prmLlpal 
would pass as we would pass a piece of poison There would be no streii 
in a guarantj that carried as large a sum as these loan agencies carrt 

Senator Capper Can the North Dakota farmer get all the mone\ be «- 
at this time on land at 6 5 pei cent If he has security 

Mr MozLBY No sir he can not 

Senator Gooding They can not eien start to get aUTthlng at all cnmi 1 
to their needs That is true in in\ State 

Mr "(lozLEi Thej can not get it at the time they need it and the ntjoei t 
get on chattel security is due at the time when they are forced to market tl 
crops In an abnormal condition We are forced to sell our wheat in the f 1' 
the teni when the gieat bulk of the wheat is leadv to mote ti market in 
18 likewise the same with cattle iou can go batk o\er a term of as n: 
jeai'< as lou choose and I have watched the conditions annualh bec-iu 
ha\e been in the boat myself that along In the fall the paper Is made i 
about OLtober 1 on everything ^ow at that time of \e«r the bulk if 
grain and cattle are moved to the market and the loans aie called iiiiU ^ 
aie ilillged to liquidate regardless of the consequences 

Senntor Page One word tlieie Do \o\i not think that if the furioer-- " 
concerteil way should ask to ha\e their pajments due the 1st of January ori 
1st < f December It would l>e eas> to change the maturity in that wa\ 

Mr AIiwLBT Well It la possible that some of it could be done, but I know 1 
bulk <if the iiionei has to be paid — they oblige it to be written in tbni m 
about October 1 

Seiiatoi P»(E I know that lots of it is due December 1 

Senator Ladd I think jou will llnd that very little is written beyond N "■ 
ber 1 beiaune the niachme <*ompanies the men who loaned the niouet an' 
banks will insist on liquidatu n at the time tbe farmer Hells his crop 
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Senator Page. You are correct. I know if a loan is perfectly good the loan 
agent is quite willing to make the maturity when the farmer wants to have it. 
Senator Gooding. The trouble with the farmer is that the margin he has been 
operating on has been so close, the bankers, not because they want him to 
liquidate — the bank wants him to market his stuff and clean up. They feel 
that it might get away from him unless he does. The man who is entitled to 
extended credit gets it right along when the country is in normal condition, but 
the farmers have so little, as I say, when pay day comes, that the banks want 
him to clean up — that is, after harvest. 

Mr. MozLEY. That is one of the great difficulties that we have in Not-th 
Dakota, that we are obliged to liquidate when the great bulk of stuff goes to 
market. 

Senator Heflin. Would it not be better for the farmers to move that pay 
day to December 1, or January 1, so the pressure would not be brought upon 
the farmers to dump their products on the market? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes. I agree with you, if it could be brought about. Here is 
another thing that is interesting. In the live-stock business, you men who are 
acquainted with it, are aware of the fact that you can not use short-time money, 
and develop the live-stock industry. Two years ago the cattle market was 
very good. Two years ago in August I marketed some cattle, and from that 
day until this the market has been descending. To-day the cattle that would 
bring around $125 apiece two years ago, in August, or were good last August, 
would not net $25 to-day, and these cattle have been carried over, some of them, 
on high-priced feeds, scarce feeds, where the feeds would have to be purchased, 
at times. The same thing applies to all Western States. It is not Just in 
North Dakota. 

If we were in a group by ourselves I would say that the only thing to do was 
to quit ; but the farmers all over the country are in this condition, and they can 
not quit. Look at the thousands of homes that have accumulated or that have 
been built tip over a series of years, where the farmer has got his life-earnings 
In what he calls his home. You go to the average farmer over the country and 
find out his condition. The great majority of farmers will say that if they could 
get out from under the load, if they could leave their homes and get a clean bill 
of health, so they could start out anew, I know thousands of farmers would do 
it ; but there would be that stigma of debt hanging over him, and the only way 
he could get relief would be by taking the Nelson cure, and you know the average 
farmer does not want to go through bankruptcy. 

When there is a little bank failure involving a sum of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars, it is written in every newspaper in the land, and if it happens 
in North Dakota it is quoted double, and they say it is no wonder that bank 
failed in North Dakota, in that awful State. 

A farmer who was worth $40,000 to $50,000 in property three or four years 
ajro, to-day is down to the dregs. If he fails, and would take the bankruptcy 
law, or I w^ill say if he does not take it and if he fails and moves out, there will 
not be any notice of that. 
Senator Gooding. That is common. 

Mr. Mozley. They say, " That is a common fellow : he has dirt on his boots ; 
let him try it again ; come up into northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, and we 
will help you get a new home: we will place you on a nice easy chance for life, 
and we will do everything we can for you, and we will settle you on a beautiful 
home. Go look it over." 

I made a survey of that country, and I know it from A to Z. What have you 
got? • 

Let nie draw you a picture : A man settled in there in 1902. I visited him this 
fjiU. He was a strong-minded fellow and went in there with a determination to 
build himself a real home. 
Senator Gooding. That is stump land there? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir; it is within a mile of Long Lake, and I go there occa- 
sionally to hunt deer, and I have met this fellow from year to year, and I called 
on him last fall and said : " Neighbor, how are you making it? " and his back was 
stooped, and his hands were doubled up from handling stones and stumps, and 
his wife was in the same condition. He raised up some boys, and they worked 
hard on the farm when they should have had a chance to get an education in 
school ; but they had no chance. He said : " If I could get out of this damnable 
coimtry I would leave it to-morrow." He said : " I have 5 acres cleared since I 
first came in here." I said: "What does it cost you to clean this land? " He 
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said : " Ton can not put a price on it. The price of money does not enter Intu it' 
He said : " Look at me. iind look at my family." 

One buQilred and fifty dollars an acre would not clear that iimn's fiirm mM 
any of tlie latest mechanical devices you can use. and they say : " Go up in tlif 
grand northern country aiid get yourself n home ; what do you want to go ui i 
bolshevlst country like North Dakota for, when you can go there? " 

Senator Gooding. That is a real estate fellow} 

Mr. MozLCT. Yes. sir. 

Senator Page. You mentioned Wisconsin? 

Mr. Mozi^T. Yes, sir. 

Senator Page. We bongiit some of their loans. Within a year I was olTen^ 
7 per cent ; within the last four months 6.4 per cent, and within three or luur 
weeks they say we can not make over 6 per cent now, but instead of offerins n- 
$100,000 or $200,000 to pick from we ha\e not over ten or twenty thoiiKanJ «■' 
can let you have. The loans weie sold up so clos* in Wisconsin ; that is bec:iu-' 
they live on the dairy pro<luct'. not from wheat 

Mr. MozLBY. Suie 

Senator Page. Do not mi\ those two States It is a question of loCiilitj'. 

Mr. MosLRV. I am ^lad tou bioutiht that up I want to tell you of a littl- 
case in good old Wisconsin and I am proud of Wisconsin. It is one of (i" 
grandest we ha\e I ^lsited Ripon Fond du Lac County. I use<l to operait 
a little creamery out there I called on a neighbor, Grant Borliugname. Hi 
Uvea 3 miles from the (il\ and 1 hnie --taied with him two days. 1 s.iK 
" Grant, how are lou (.etiing along and he «al(l " AVe are gettiut: along. W* 
are living," I said Hon are \ou gettiiiK alont: financially?" And lie wR 
"We have not leduieil the delit au\ since \ou left." "But," lie said. "<«''- 
cows are keeping us along first rate." I went down to his barn iiiul fomid tli<t 
he was milking 13 cows, and 9 or 10 of those are pure-bi-ed Holsteins, tiir 
balance, grades. He iiad a few youngsters growing up, to take the place ottli' 
cows that were ageing. I said, "What are you feetllng these cows?" Hr^i! 
" 200 pounds of iiran a day, .ivhich cost $2.26 u day. I am feeding ensilii-'' 
that I figure cost $2 a day. I am feeding hay that cost me, by produiiw 
it on the farm, at least $1.75 a day." " How much are you getting ou; 
of your milk? " " This month my cream cheeks will he alwut the avenii 
for the year, which will run a little above $100." Himself, and a boy tlw^ 
is 24 years old, married and settled on a farm, no account taken of rt' 
value of that farm, an<l they. take into consideration nothing i-eiallve tu 
depreciation or upkeep, and the wages of himself, his lM>y, and his wife, niul <i'' 
others for working, not one of them charging a penny against It; wiiire afi 
they going to get off? 

Senator Gooding. .And up before daylight every day, too? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir. You can fake the country as a whole. I do not wr- 
what you take. Take your (!wn State, and If you go down lliere in 'I" 
Hgrit^ultural district, you will find i^o-day that agriculture is on the totx)^' 
absolutely. 

I could cite you thousands of men who have left North Dakota, South DaUu 
and other places, because they could not make the grade. I have not left m; 
home, and do not intend to leave it. 

Senator Gooding. Let me ask you about North Dakota. How is the feriili:; 
of the soil — compared with wlicn tlie people first came there? -Are tiifJ 
miiintaininf; the fertility of the soil? 

Mr. MozLEY. It is going backward. It has to go backward, because tliey i'-'' 
farming too big farms. 

Senator Goomng. Yes. 

Mr. Monijiy. On my farm, we dropped big farming two year.* ago, 1^' 
farmed SOO :icres up to two years ago. and cut it down to 320 acres, and in* il»' 
rest for pasture and ha^ land 

Senator Gooding Is not the trouble with igrlcultuie there tliat ihere liii*'," 
be too great struggle made to make a lining that the soil is made tu »ii)' 
u\ertinie and tliat it will become e^haustetl'' 

All MozLET That is e\acth the truth 

Senitoi GooDI^G That i>i what is happening m mv State 

Air AIo^LEY Te*. sir in all the St ites 

Senatoi Gooding In \our portion of the State now' 

Ml Mo^ifTT Ye" sir 

•Senator I'Att I iiaie o\ei in ni\ offlie uom ii map of tile Western Pi""'^ 
nhuh shows that the a^eiage \alue of lanl in 1^20 \ia<* double the yixW ■'' 
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|10. My impression is, although I speak at random, that you will find thte 
Ilue of yoiir lands to-day is very nearly double what it was in 1910. 
Senator Gooding. I think that was true from the record which you got one 
»ar ago, for every State in the Union, and in some cases the value was more 
lan double, but under present conditions of agriculture you can not sell land 
: all. 

Senator Page. That is, in the present year? 
Senator Gooding. In the present year; yes. 

Senator Kendbick. Do you not believe that the statement of Senator Page, 
at to the test, would fail, because if the lands were sold now, either at private 
lie or under foreclosure, that it would not bring any more than in 1910? 
Senator Gooding. It will not bring as much. 
Mr. MozLEY. Absolutely not. 

Senator Ladd. Its purchasing power is no greater. 

Senator Page. I am giving the statistics as they come from the department, 
have an idea. Senator, that the farmers who have these notes say, '* Do not 
ress us ; these notes are good ; we will have to have a little time to turn our- 
Jlves." That is the case of a lot of notes that come east. They want a delay, 
hey will work out the interest, and they say, " Let the principal go," and this 
I being done in thousands of cases, ond done because we want it done. 

Senator Gooding. .There are some sales made, where proper accommoda- 
lons are made, at higher values than in 1910, but as far as the value of the 
md is concerned it is not to be compared with 1910, and the time is coming, 
nless there is some relief given to agriculture, that it must go far below the 
alue of 1910, when men will have to leave it entirely. They are, in my State, 
r some of the dry farms, moving off entirely and leaving it for good. 

Senator Page. I am giving the facts as they come to the department. 

Senator Gooding. Where the price has been too severe and too hard they are 
saving the farms, and there is no value. 

The Chaibman. Let us hear the witness. 

Senator McXary. I would like to have his opinion on this bill. Have you 
ead the bill? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir ; I have read the bill. I will take that up a little later, 
f you will permit me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right, take it up in your own way. 

Mr. MozLEY. I want to prove, as conclusively as I can, that the lands in any 
)tate to-day are on the toboggan, so far as the sale price is concerned, and in 
MT State I have heard a great many people say that you are in the western 
•art of the State — and, as President Wilson said during the war, if you draw 
I line through the center of North Dakota ; in other words, or through the 
own of Steele. N. Dak., down to the Gulf, that all of that country west of there 
R unfitted for agriculture. Now, just imagine a man making a statement of 
hat kind. 

Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, knows as well as any man in the world 
he true conditions, and he knows that the western part of North Dakota has 
)een the bread basket of the State, for we have not been subjected to rust and 
)ther things that they have down in the valley. Whenever there is an over- 
arge crop in sight down in the valley, in th:s wonderful rich part of the State, 
•vhere the lands are much higher, and where the lands will sell for more 
0-day, whenever there is a great big crop in sight in that part of the State, 
md along comes some warm or hot weather, accompanied by rain, or vice 
*'ersa, they are subject to rust. I have seen fields taken there that would 
^ave produced 30 bushels to the acre, over that great area going down to where 
:hey would produce only 6 bushels or less of no-grade wheat. 

How is that, Senator Ladd? 

Senator Ladd. That is true. 

Mr. MozuEY. The western part of the State has been struck but once with 
fust, and in other places slightly damaged. We* had the grasshoppers that 
cleaned us up in 1918, and a drought in 1919, and a partial crop in 1920, and in 
1921 my particular part of the country was taken with a drought. We have 
settlers there who have been on the job for 35 or 40 years, and they said that 
that never occurred except partially a few times, but only for a year at a 
time. So you can not condemn any particular spot in the United States because 
of two or three years of failure, something of that sort. 

But you take the statistics of the Department of Agriculture as a basis, 
and show what this western country produced, and you will find that west of 
the city of Steel, in North Dakota, that the President called the world's atten- 
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tion to as belDg unfitted for agriculture, has been the bread basket of tli 
Slate. Take the Eastern Sratea, They can not feed tbemselves there. 

If we are compelled Cd take the market an it is driven down year by yes 
at tile time when tlie farmer tliiaslies bis grain, and he is compelled to take tl 
price of cattle when llie cuttle ai'e put on the luatket In great numbers, III 
they are In the fall of the year, because the average cattleiuau wants to di 
pose of a certain number of fat cattle at a certln time of the year. One reasi 
is CO clear out the cattle of a proper age to go to market. Another is to si' 
feed in carrying the cattle over, and another thiu^ Is to liqiiidiite their i 
debtedneas. 

Senator Gooding. Tliey are fitted to go at that t 
their blooniV 

Mr. MozLEV. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. In regard to your grain the exli 
so far aa cars are concerned, would not help much. 
■ 'r grain when the roads are good. " ' 



They have reaclii 



' a month or t« 
The farmers must mart 
_ t any roads after the rai 

and he must, in most of the States, get his grain in after thrashing in Septal 
her or October. 

Sir. MozLEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heflin. Can he take his grain in and store It in an elevator, ri 
not sell it? 

. Senator Goodikc. I think he can do that. He can In my State now. He )i 
to get it In there, and usually tliey seil it when It gets to them. 

Mr. MozLKY. In ali the grain stored you might juBt as well sell It, betiiu 
that grain immediately goes on the market. They shipped tbat grain in, m 
that grain is ground up, irrespective of whether you hold your storage certifica 
or not, BO it does not lessen the amount of grain going on the market 

Senator Keflin. You mean If a man has 1,000 bushels of wheat stored io i 
elevator and he held the certificate for it, that the elevator man would dis|*u 
of It, if he wanted to? 

Mr. MoaLEY. Yes, sir ; In all cases. That is where the joker comes in. 

Senator Heflin. Suppose wheat was 51.50 a bushel, and he should dispose > 
it, and It should go to $2 a bushel? 

Mr. MozLBY. You can demand the increase in price. 

Senator Heflik. Then suppose he sells it and it goes down? 

Mr. MozLEY. Well, that Is your loss. . 

Senator Heklis. The fellow who holds the certiliciite for the wheat liiia i 
siiy that it shall be sold or not sold? 

J(r. MoziJiY. He can sell it when he wants to. 

.Senator Heflin. The elevator man can sell it, too, can he not? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir. 

The (Jhaihman. If he did not do that, the elevator u'an would not have storai 
capadty. It would be a physical impossibility? 

Mr. MozLBY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Wlien the elevator man sells this wheat that somebody own 
he buys wheat on the market at the same time? 

Senator Hefijn. I thought the purpose was to have a storage place for li 
faiiiiers, to keep It off the market, from Hootling the market? 

The (jHaikman In the great wheat belt there are not elevators enough. Thi 
would be a beautiful thing If we had elevators to do it. 

Senator Goodino. The individual farmer's wheat is lost sight of 7 

Mr. MozLEY. That is exactly what the wheat raisers are up against. If « 
fiad a State elevator, or larger elevators, and we could put the wheat away, an 
the wheat wou1<i reuiam thei'e until the wheat ^\'as sold, the thing u'ould Ut 
on unother condition. 

Senatiir Heflin. Tlie farmer could have something to do with price Sxin 
then? 

ft 1 riM eft, sir ; all the time. 

a K ICK. Slay I ask you a question? Considering the cost of li' 

ring large quantities of grain and the relative earnings on Hi' 
n n n hose elevators, as to whether or not it would prove to be ai 

ec ca h g to <lo, what have you to say about that? 

J ft E I have not worked that out myself, but I can refer you to Seiialu 
La nh mad studies on the cost of storing wheat, and the cost of uiilUi'i 
ea a of wheat and the flour value. 

While we are on that suhjwt I want tii Ktxy tliis : ' hie of the ImiiteMt thiap^ "' 
have to contend with to-day is the grade of wheat. As the Federal grades oti 
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!d to-day it has not any relation to the flour value of wheat. For Instance our 
3at is graded from grade 1 to grade 4, and then it goes to no grade, etc. In our 
te Senator Ladd years ago put up what is called an exi)erinieutal flour mill, 

the purpose of determining the amount of flour that you could get out of 
erent grades of wheat, and he has never been disputed, so you know if a 
a carries on an experiment in the way of grinding up flour of different grades, 
I shows the relative value of one grade to the other, according to its flour 
lie. and has never been disputed, it must be correct, because the big mills of 
5 country would call a man very quickly if he made a misstatement. No. 1 
3at is the standard of the price on wheat to-day, and then comes the No. 2, 
li about 6 cents below the price of No. 1, I believe. When you get to No. 8 
re is a wider spread, and as you go to N'o. 4, No. 4 wheat varies as much as 
or 50 cents a bushel, when, in fact, the difference in the flour value between 

1 and No. 4 is very small. 
>et Dr. Ladd answer that question, if he will, the relative value of No. 4 and 

1 as to value. 

enator Ladd. It will vary somewhat, but frequently it is not more than 8 
ts when the spread is 30 cents. 

Ir. MozLEY. Can that thing go on in this way and still maintain the wheat 
iner? Can you live under those conditious? 

enator Heflin. If you did away with the grain speculating exchange you 
1(1 regulate that very largely. 
h\ MozLEY. I believe that would be a big factor. 
'he Chairman. The grades. are established under a law in Congress. 
Ir. MozLEY. Yes, sir. ^ 

'he Chairman. Under the law as it stands now, they have complete author- 
to correct that error. You are not the first witness to call it to our atten- 
1. 

enaor Heflin. It does not provide for the establishment of differentials? 
'he Chairman. It is contended, with a great deal of reason, that they 

ht to establish these grades according to the flour value 

Ir. MozLEY (interposing). Yes, sir. 

'he Chairman (continuing). Of the wheat. 

enator Ladd. Who establishes those grades? 

enator Heflin. The Agricultural Department. 

enator Ladd, It was clainied a few years ago, and I heard it in the com-. 

tee before the House last year, that the grades were actually made by tha 

ineapolis Chamber of Commerce representative. 

Tie Chairman. It may be that they control the officials. 

enator Ladd. Yes ; that may be, but the theory is all right. 

senator Heflin. They do submit grades, and the department (). K.'s them 

I approves them. 

^he Chairman. It seems to me — I have thought of it a good deal, but the 

imittee never took it up officially with the Secretary of Agriculture, to find 

how it is done. 

Senator Gooding. Suppose you ask for information on that, Mr. Chairman? 
senator Heflin. The Government does not say how many cents there shall 
between Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 grades. 
Senator Ladd. I would like to have the report of the special committee to 

Secretary of Agriculture, and which has not been made public. I would 
? to have that made available for the use of the committee, 
^he C^HAiRMAN. Is the special committee ready to report? 
Senator Ladd. They did report some two months ago. 
'he Chairman. It has not been published? . 
Senator Ladd. No; it never will be. 

"he Chairman. We would like to have your suggestion as to the remedy? 
Ir. Mozley. I would be pleased to offer it. 

>enator Kendrick. May I suggest that Mr. Mozley has given us very inter- 
na;: information about the general situation of agriculture in the north- 
st country, and if he could not finish to-day, perhaps he could conclude at 
'tlier time. Will you have any more hearings within a day or two? 
The Chairman. We decided to get through. 
senator Gooding. Are you in favor of the Ladd bill? 

Vlr. Mozley. Yes, sir ; I am. I would like to add something to the Ladd bill, 
d I will go. over that with Mr. Ladd ; but I might mention I would like to 
i the grades of wheat fixed — that wheat be graded according to its fiour value.. 
lo not know whether that is in the bill. 
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Senator Gooding. I think maybe we might go into that matter pretty cloj 
and some relief might be given there. 

Mr. MozLET. Just a niinnte. Let me state before I overlook It that to- 
the millers are riiHrj;)!!}; in my countr.v $26 n ion for bran, nnrt the best umra 
wheat produced lu the State I do not think is over 75 eenta. 
Senator Ladd. It is less than thnt. 

Mr. MozLEr. It is less than that. I think it was down to 56 and 53 Ci 
a bushel. 

Senator Ladd. Fifty-six or fifty-eight cents a bushel. 
Mr. MozLEY. I do not want to make that too low. Just imagine bran at 
mill at that prce, and you can not get it gronnd commercially now. Ton o 
the millers to grind your grain for cash. He wiU say " yes " and he will ch; 
you 25 cents a bushel and keep the bran or shorts along with the 25 ceni 
bushel for grinding it. Then, you pay in our State a Minneapolis price 
flour, plua the freiglit, and sell your wheat less the freght to Minneapolis. 
Senator Goodinc. From Minneapolis? 

Mr. Mozi.EV. Yes, Kir; and you sell your wheat less the fi-elglit from i 
neapolis. 

The Chairman. You sell your wheat at the Minneapolis price less the freif 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And buy your flour plus the freight? 

Mr. MozLET. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman, They get you coming and go'ng? 

Mr. MozLET. They certainly do. If the farmws in that State should 
under, under those conditions, I would like (o find a way, because I am il« 
interesteil in farming myself. In 1916 there was a party came from Minnet 
lis and wanted to buy my farm for a dairy farm and offered me $50 an ai 
and lie would have bought my cattle, machinery, and horses, aad everjtl 
else, so that I could have crept out with about $45,000 'n my pocket; anil 
this time we have been putting in big crops, handling lots of cattle, fed 
steers, and going on in a farming way, and I could not walk out to-day " 
SlO.OtXi. That is gettine to be a nice business to follow, and I could cite . 
hundreds of other men — to two men that join me, within 3 miles, oae i: 
with 480 acres and the other fellow with a section. Their, names are Geo 
and John Lumen ; and on the last day of November these men went to the hi 
and gave the banker a deed to their farms — a deed oC their cattle and mad 
ery — and said they would stay there as tenants durng the summer until i 
found a place where they could move. In 1916 either of those men were ivo 
$30,000 in cold cash, above board. 

Senator Heflin. What year was it that you were offered $50 an acre? 

Mr. MozLBT. 1916. 

Senator Heflin. Now you could get how much! 

Mr, MozuTi-. I could not go away with I^IO.OOO. 

Senator Heflin. How much cimid you borrow on your farm? 

Mr. MoKLEY. I borrowed on my farm during this great rtiatress, $12,l)0il. 
have used my equity now. 

Senator Goodino. When did you leave North Dakota? 

Mr. MOKLEY. I left there last Thursday. 

Senator Gooarxo. Very recently? 

Mr. MozLET. Yes, sir. 

Senator Goolino. Are the farmers getting any lienelit out of the Wur FiiinT 
Corporation! 



■. SIOKl 

Yoii are getting m 
Mr. MozLEY. Oh. 
Senator Gooni! 



t all. 



re is all ilie moii.>y going that H goiiiK to Xurtli DiiK" 
■e than any other State lu the United States. 
10 : I do not think so. 

I think you are getting more than any other one St.up 
Mr. MozLET. I will tell you where it is going, iiecause a hanker told uic 
friendly banker told me where it was going. "It is coming in hei-e to "*• 
US hankers. Now, we have got a lot of paper around here that is gettinE < 
and we will snv to tliese fellows— for instance, a man that owes us $5,0l>i 
his security is good for $4,000. under the depress lon~we will take th: 

note for $4,000 " 

Senator Gooiunq (Interposinc). How much? 

Mr. MOKJ.EV (tiiutinuing). " S4,(X)U. and put all his security under tli.ti. ' 
send that through the banks, and take lili* note for $1.01X1, and just clnin 
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:h the fellows that owe us the heaviest." He said it was just a matter of 

iug over the banks, and fixing up with the heaviest creditors. 

Senator Kendbick. I do not think there is any doubt in the world al)oiit the 

rectness of that statement. I think that is where it is going. 

Senator Gooding. They do not do that in my State. They cut down the loan 

the banks can not get it. 

Che Chairman. That ought to l>e a relief to the Senators who helped to kill 

> bill that Senator Ladd and I stood for. 
Senator Gooding. You are not the only two. 

The Chairman. We are the only two that voted for it after tlie War Finance 
ard did its work. 

Senator Kendrick. I stood for it because I concluded that it was that or 
thing. 

Senator Heflin. I felt that way about it. 

Senator Kendrick. And I believe as Mr. Mozley said, the farmer is not get- 
ig the benefit of the law, or the benefit under the provisions of your bill, but 
they keep these banks from breaking, that does help the farmers. 
The Chairman. I do not deny that. 

Senator Gooding. That was disproved over the original bill, but not as far 
farm production was concerned. I maintain that you are right. 
Senator Heflin. I voted for an amount to allow the farmers to borrow direct. 

Mr. Mozley. You can not turn me loose in any part of the United States 

The Chairman (interposing). It comes to this fundamental difference. One 

IB a proposition to let him borrow money, and the other was to find him a 

irket. 

Senator Gooding. What he wants is a market. 

The Chairman. That is correct. 

Mr. Mozley. You hit the nail on the head. We have borrowed too much 

aney. Every time there is some money loaned it is an addition to our debt, 

id as long as these agricultural products are raised at a loss, where are you 

'ins to pay ? 

Senator Heflin. Suppose when the market is dead, and he is forced to dump 

s products upon it, if he can get money to keep his products off the market 

itil the price advances, it will give him a profit. 

Mr. Mozley. I am with you. 

Senator Heflin. You do not mean that you have had too much money, or more 

oney than you needed to help you get fair prices? 

Mr. Mozley. We never had the grades. When it comes to marketing times, 

ts of times we were lost. 

Senator Heflin. That is when the loans were called? 

Mr. Mozley. Yes, sir ; no banker is in a position out in that country to help 

s. The money goes from the War Finance Corporation, if you will trace it 

► day — it is going to banks that are going to use it for their customers. It is 
ot going to be distributed among a series of banks. I will venture to say in 
Jy town, that if you will find where the money goes, in Dickinson, it will go 
^ the First National Bank, and that bank only, and it wiU take care of the 
W)ple who patronize that bank, and they will say, " We have helped the 
irmers," when they have just fixed up their customers. 

Senator Heflin. It looks like they have arranged to make the farmers the 

oat. 

Mr. Mozley. I know the attitude of the dfstributors, the First National Bank 
f Bismarck. I know where it will go from there. 

Senator Gooding. Your banks do a land-office business. We get a statement 
rem the war finance. I believe North Dakota receives more money — I am 
'Hler the impression that you receive more money than any other State. 

Senator Ladd. In proportion to its population. 

Mr. Mozley. Are you from Idaho? 

senator Gooding. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mozley. You know what they are doing in Idaho? 

Senator Gooding. They have done nothing but take care of live stock. They 
^e not taken care of the banks in my State; we have a hard-boiled board out 
JI^' ^^^ closest fisted bankers that you can find. They sent an estimate down 

ind ' ^^^ ^^^^^ ^"* ^^- ^^ **^^'^ ^"^y received $300,000 for the banks out there, 
p , ? ^^^ evidently can not get much. I do not know how you North Dakota 

M '^V"* it over, but you are getting it. 
tha/ ,.fi^^'^*''^'- I claim that there has got to be something done at this time 
"^ml place agriculture in a fair way to save the homes. The great rank 

92197—22 12 
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tiiid file of the farmers to-day are in sore iiee<I. It does not inuke any diff« 
what State you no to, any of the ijrate.s, and inquire ns to the huiiiIk 
tenant farmers there are, ^nd how rupKl tefiRiitry is Increa^ng, and liow i 
yoMug men starttKi out ini new homes, anil huve defaulted, through ni> 
of theirs. 

1 sew a little group of men in Huron n year ago this last summer. 1 
n'ere 21 young men that came to the city at one time to taite the buukruiit 
They hacl been started out on these farms by their fathers' support, anil 
had in\'eBted everything they could s|)are toward buying a home. Tlipy 
hoTiglit some live stock in a sniall way. Tliey were good workers and 
considered bright, clean fellows. They had gone through five or sis y 
Mind you, they Lnd had oue or two yetirs of the high prices, too, becaii: 
1918 and 1919 coin was at its zenith, so were hogs and cattle, but aftpr 
period, and the farm products hegan to go down so rapidly that tliey hail ] 
tically a year's stuff on the farm that would not pay one-half of the w 
production. They had given their time and paid their help and gone .i 
as fast as they could go, and they said " To-day we are several thousami 
Inrs worse off than nothing," and putting in their energy along that linp. 
talk about winning men baclt to tlie farm, saying " Toung fellows, go out oi 
farm ; what are you lianging around here for." When a man is on the sri 
with ids stock and machinery, and living there, he knows the fertility I'l 
soil ; he knows the cattle and he kno«'s what he can do ; if he can not 
there, how are you going to send an experienced fellow there to take his |il 

The Chaibhan. I think it would be interesting to take your personal es 
ence from 1916, when you were offered ?40.000, up to now. What lias befi 
result financially, speaking of j'our farming? Have you gone ahead? 1 
you made any money? 

Mr. MozLBY. I have lost during that period at least $20,000. 

The Chairman. Hiive you had any sickness in your family whi<h acoiw 
for any of it? 

Mr. Mozi,Bv. Not n particle of sickness. We have, lost some crops, liut 
loss of the crops was 

The Chairman (interposing). You are *20,000 poorer to-day than voii 
In 1916? 

Sir. MozLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you lost anything by investment or speculation? 

Sir. Mmslet, All on the farm. I never invested in anything, nor did at 
us, and during that time — there has been myself and wife. Iwy and wife, 
one hired man all the time, except in the winter months, and some time 
have had two men, and occasionally three men, hut the loss in the live i" 
tlie depreciated prices in the purebreds, and also In the grades, .ind ah 
the wheat, the price of the wheat that was put in the ground, the price of 
etc., it all has resulted In the loss of a little over $20,000. To-day we 1 
which in normal times would be considered worth $16.000 — we will say $l.n.O 
of purebred live stock. To-day it is worth about $4,000. 

Senator Ladd. About the same number of animals? ~ 

Mr. MozLBY. Yes, sir. 

Senator GtOOIjing. What has your actual loss been in the wheat? Can 
give us that? 

Jlr. MoKLEY. The loss in the wheat would be practically a little over Jial 

Senator Gooding. A little over half? 

Sir. MozLEY. Yes. 

Senator Gooding. Sixty per cent, do you think? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir ; about 60 per cent. 

Senator Kendrick. Has that occurre^l from failure of crops, or lias tlie 
becii due to the necessity of selling the wheat for less than it cost to prwiiio 

llr. JIozij:y. The wheat that was raised in 1916 and 1917 was sold at a 
siderabie loss — I could not tell you exactly, but I could tell you if I lisii 
hooks, because I keep a ledger of my business, as I would in any work. 

Senator Kbndrick. One question more. You have noted the' fluctuaiinri 
^■lliue of the manufactured article of the product after ilelivering it I" 
<'(iiisunier ; has the consumer benefited by that decline which you have liS' 
ti'l;e in the price of your product after you delivered It? 

Mr. MozLEY. No. The manufactured articles to-day are all higher than i 
have been at any time before the war. They will average from 50 to H*' 
i-cnt higher than they were at that time. Von take h hinder on the fiinii. -.n 
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binder to-day will cost $226 in our country, and the last binders we bought we 
t)ought at $125, and that was in 1915. 

Senator Gooding. What were they last year? 

^Ir. MozLEY. .$226 for this year. 

Senator Gooding. What is the highest point they reached? 

Mr. MozLEY. $275; so their prices are way above what is reasonable to-day. 

Senator Kendrick. In selling this wheat, you have been required to talce less 
:han the cost of producing it? 

Mr. MoziLEY. Yes. 

Senator Kendrick. Has there been a corresponding decline in the price of 
that flour, made from that wheat, after it reached the consumer? 

Mr. MozTEY. The flour has always been higher in proportion than the wheat, 
[s that what you mean? 

Senator Kondeick. That answers it, in part. In other words, we will say you 
sold wheat at $1.50, and suppose you would be required to take $1. The price 
of that flour delivered to the consumer has not declined in proportion? 

Mr. MozLEY. Oh, no. It has been practically 25 to 50 per cent higher in pro- 
portion than the price of wheat. 

The Chaikman. We will adjourn until 10.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 
15, 1922, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBBUABT 15, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

Washington, D. C, 

The committee reconvened pursuant to adjournment at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), McNary, Capper, Gooding, Ladd, 
Smith, Kendrick, and Heflin. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM J. MOZLEY, OF DICKINSON, N. DAK — 

Besumed. 

Mr. MozLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that I am ready to support 
bill 2897, in relation to the appropriation for the purchase of seed grain to sup- 
ply farmers in the crop-failure areas iu the United States, under the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. That amount would be inadequate? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir; but I support the bill. At this time I would offer a 
resolution that I received from the Minneapolis Trades and Labor Assembly, 
dated February 9, 1922, and I offer this at the request of tlie secretary. I w,;il 
just offer this, so that I need not take any time in reading it. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 

To the Congress of the United States : 

Agriculture is to-day On the verge of utter collapse due to lack of credit and 
low prices on farm products. 

Both credit and control of prices are, under the present system of doing busi- 
ness, completely in the hands of big business and subject to its control. 

Moreover, labor looks upon the tillers of the soil as their brothers in the indus- 
trial struggle and recognizes that a blow struck at the farmer is an indirect 
thrust at the worker. Destruction of the one means ruin of the other. 

Therefore, the Minneapolis Trades and Labor Assembly, representing the 
allied trades of workers of the city, demand that Congress enact legislation 
that will guarantee the farmers of the country an adequate price for wheat, and 
further demand that the United States Grain Corporation be revived to handle 
the grain from the producer to the consumer, and that this legislation be kept in 
force for a period of at least five years. 

(The trades above referred to represent 25,000 men.) 

Mr. Mozley. I would like to speak for a few minutes in relation to what 
this Government did for the railroads. Those are old matters that have been 
hashed and rehashed, no doubt, but I consider that the way the railroads are 
allowed to go on under the guaranty, that it worked a great hardship upon the 
people of the United States. It allowed them to go ahead and function with- 
out any guaranty upon their part, or if there was any guaranty upon their part 
they have fallen down greatly. They allowed the rolling stock to run down, 
also the roadbed. 

They have got big stocks of material that they purchase;! during this guar- 
anty that is laying in the yards at different places. At some places they have 
acres of crossties and at other places large amounts of material. They are 
now at this time building as never before, and rebuilding box cars and other 
cars, and putting their stuff in the finest shape, which will, in my judgmen*^, 
all be charged up against cost of operation, and will help to show a loss in 
earnings. 
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Xow, «e as farmers do not eome to lliis Coiigress anil ask for any conw 
siona. We do not ask that you K've us a gnaranty on our business. It « 
ilid. you would tiave ii bit; elephant on your hands, b«caust^ the loss to agrii-i: 
lure in the United .Stales in the last two years coulil not Ije met with auy vw 
amounts as waa guawuteed the railroads. 

Vou can take aiiy Hue of cropping, growing, or stock raising in the past tn 
years, and it bas been done at a tremendona losa and sacrthce. The pam 
stock which was carried over from 1918 and 1919, and on down — a great de 
of tills waa accuniuiated at a tremendous price. Cattle purchased for breedii 
purposes during thUse years were bought at a price four times what they ai 
to-day. The atock that has accunmated, in the way of sheep and cattle, ft 
bought under thoae prices. We were told at that time by the Food Admin' 
Irator to produce everything possible in the way of grains and live stock, i 
crease our berda, conaerve what we had, and do ail we couid to feed the worl 
because after the war we would be called upon for the greatest amount of fo* 
stufCa ever known. The farmers responded tii thHt call. We went on in the fai 
of adversity; we knew what we were working under. We planned treniendoi 
crops, which we would not have i^one under any other considerat'on, onlj i 
be able to do our part in support of this great universe. The consequence 
that to-day it has bi-oken milions of people, and it was brought about mniu' 
by the deflation which was ordered by the Federal reserve banks a year a( 
and two yeai-s ago. Now, you may say that this is a pretty broad statenu^n 
and I bel eve it is, but I believe it can be traced back. If I did not think it <xa. 
I would not make the statement that the banks, In connection with the Feden 
reserve, were told to force the farmers to liquidate, and when that order can 
it waa carried out in a great many places, and when they were forced to liqu 
date the price of live stock and of grains Immediately began to tumble and ttie 
went down the scale so rap'dly that the people could not get the grain or cattl 
to market to take advantage of the prices prevailing at that time. 

Hence, the forced liquidation commenced with the producer, and I raaintai 
this, tliat if the producer bad been left alone for a little time, and they ha 
used the ax on the other end, which they could have done, instead of the amou: 
of money pil'ng up in the big centers, and big manufacturers during the perio 
of the war— If they had begun at the top instead of at the bottom, they woul 
not have disturbed the country to-day scarcely at aU- 

Farmers wonUl have been able to pay their debts, and then that would b 
rettected all the way along the line. Whenever you take away from the farcne 
one*half of all he produces it must reflect. It can not help but reflect on ever 
business it comes in contiict with, clear back to the center. 

The Finance ('"ri>oi'atioii '.s go'iig to do considerable gooil. but the fac;." ^ti' 
remain that in the liandliiig of live stock and crops of the farm it dn<>s m 
matter what you attempt to do. I can see no future for live-stock men " 
farmers under a system whereby the large banking interests of this country riii 
order or cause a <i*'tl:iti(>n or ati inflation iit will, and they certainly can ')■> 'I 
Tliere is no use kidding ourselves and raak'ng ourselves believe that the niiiiir" 
evolution will bring about the times we want. 

Senator Smith. I^e^ me ask you a question there. 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Don't you think, or do you think— I am just askiUK tli' 
question — at the present status, the present eondlt'.on throughout the connirf 
is now largely one based on the very observation you have Just made, tha 
though the per cent of rediscount may he lower both in the rediscount banks nw 
primary discounts, that your own bank may be lower— the farmers, as we' 
aa certain business men, are afraid to asaume certain liabilities, thonsh tin 
rate of interest may be enticing and conditions may be propitious, for ff«i 
that what has occurred may occur again, and when he haa assumed thN 
linbilitles and invested them ;n productive enterprise about the niarkeliii' 
time, there may be another squeeze and he be caught In the same coniiltifiu 

Mr, MD7LEY. Every word of that Is true. That is exactly the conditio" •<> 
the people at large to-day. They have that very idea. 

Senator S»iith. Now. therefore, in order to bring about a condition nf w 
fldence and faith, there must be some legislation or something new thiit «i'l 
[■est^ire confidence in him. that If he Invests and ventures out again in proiliiilli* 
activities, that we are going to have n demand for. that lie will not hi' i"'"'' 
the sacrific'al object of the sweet w:ll of those i>eople. 

Mv. MozLEY. Yes. sir ; correct. 

Senator C.^Pi'En. What legislation now would you suggest iihmix tlmt f'""'- 
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r. ^lozLEY. Well, I maintain there is only one chance, and that is putting 
retty broadly, to restore confidence in agriculture, and when you restore 
culture you restore the business of the country at once. There must be an 
of Congress that will stabilize the food production of this country and 
' care of it through some system direct to the consumer, 
enator Smith. May I ask you this question? If there was some legisla- 

which, while not guaranteeing a minimum pi'ice, but which would guar- 
^ him the use of funds based upon his production, at a reasonable rate 
nterest, with a guarantee, or with sufficient assurance to him that under 

law that for a period of time, one year to three years, or four years, 
' up to the cost of production, as ascertained by reliable sources, he could 
ntain or hold the use of that as long as he paid a reasonable interest? 
[r. MozLEY. I think that would be a pretty tangled affair before you got 
)Uffh with it. 
enator Smith. No; you have commercial paper now, based upon 30, 60, 

90 days, under a provision of the Federal reserve law ; you have a pro- 
on of six months for agricultural paper, but what I am getting at is this : 
the agricultural world can be assured that adequate provision had been 
3e mandatory, if you please, that when he has produced a certain staple 
icultural product, that he can go directly to a certain established institu- 
i for that purpose, and realize on that staple agricultural product at least 

cost of its production at a fixed rate of interest, that he knows he could 
that for one to three years without being disturbed? 
Ir. MozLEY. That would help materially, sir. 
enator Ladd. That would be stabilizing the price. 
enator Smith. It would, in another way. 

[r. MozLEY. Yes, sir. To-day the great trouble is this: Go to the farming 
rict, and go to a banker and ask him for money to tide you through the 
imer. You get it, but that tacks on 10 per cent from that minute, and 
re is more 10 per cent , money used in agriculture to-day than any other 
)unt that is used, especially in the Western States. Idaho, in her live- 
Jk transaction, I understand, is going to handle that for 6 per cent, 
•enator Smith. When you speak of 10 per cent, do you mean 10 per cent 
the par of the loan, or do you speak of 10 per cent discount? 
Ir. MozLEY. Ten per cent on the par of the loan. 

Senator Smith. In some States, for Instance, where the legal rate of inter- 
is 8 per cent, and you negotiate a loan for the production of a crop, they 
count your note and take the discount out, and give you credit for thf^ 
ance? 

Ir. MozLEY. Yes. They charge you a straight 10 per cent on the note as 
f as it runs. 

senator Cappeb. Do you find in your State the fact that the prevailing inter- 
Tate paid by farmers is 10 per cent and is interfering with the administra- 
n of the war finance act, and that farmers and stockmen are unable to borrow 
s war finance money because of the opposition of the bankers or their un- 
lingness? 

^h'. MozLEY. Yes, sir ; that is . one thing that greatly deters getting that 
[^ey. They would rather loan their own money. 
Senator Capper. At 10 per cent ; and do not want the competition. 
ir. Mozley. Yes, sir ; and there is nothing mandatory in connect on with the 
iker getting this money. He only gets it when he is pressed and can clean 
ft few of the obligations between him and his customers. That is not really 
ictioning for any benefit m our State. 

Hiore has got to be something done in the way of stabilization that will 
ke it possible for the farmers to pay their debts some time. When you 
hack over a period of 12 or 15 years, and take a bunch of men that have 
■'^ on the job all the time, good, hard-working, systematic farmers that have 
■n there for the purpose of building up a real home. You go out and make 
survey of that, as I have made it in the past two or three years. I made 
^wrvey of South Dakota from end to end, and I made a survey of Minne- 
^a practically from end to end, also North Dakota, and I have been in 
1 h ^^^^ men from Iowa, on-the-ground farmers from Idaho, from Kansas. 
^^homa, Montana, and different States, and I find the saiiie thing prevails 

_over. It is a fact we can not dodge. There is no use saying that this 

ae "h^^^^ work around for our good, because it is so ordained that at any 

^vhen we have reached another — we say, for instance, now, at this time 
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the rarmers lire ou tlie versre of prosperity. That Is an optiniistlo view, a 
I am glad they take it. because if tliere was a pessimistic view to-day (it i 
peopie ali over the United States. I do not know what would happen. B 
as this matter drifts along, and you set a little relief today, and the peo, 
are more optimistic, and ^o again in ttie spring and plant a crop, the chao' 
are the next coming year will be a fair season, and the farmers will s 
" Bojg. we had a hard time a year ago, but the thing is getting brighter: 
right ahead and put this thing on the map. We will raise all the stoct 
can, and all the wheat and com and that sort of stuff, because business 
picking up, and the more we raise the more debts we can pay off," 

Gentlemen, the fact la the more you raise the less you get for it. a 
Secretary Wallace said here in one of his talks — I saw the remarks he maJi 
he said he thought products should be decreased. I would like to ask I 
Secretary how far he would go with that. That is kid's play when you ti 
like that. 

This world to-day needs every grain of food in the graneriea of the L'nil 
Slates, and if there conid be something done to-day, so our products cm 
go in foreign countries, our prices would rise immediately. 

I would like to ask if any of the gentlemen here have any information 
to the amount of wheat contracte<i by the millers or the grain men : h 
much was it a year or so ago, to fill foreign contracts? 

The information that I have received — and I do not want to quote ai 
thing that I do not know is correct, but this is. I believe, correct — there «i 
600.000,000 bushels of wheat on' one contract to be shipped abroad, carryi 
it over a few months. I tliink It was over a period of sis uiontbs that tt 
were allowed to fill a contract, and the reason that I took particular not 
of that was that I noticed from that time on the grain was on the tobojs 
all the time, all the time, but the grain was contracted for at a time ^i 
grain was at its zenith. 

We might Just as well face the facts, and look into the future with or 
eyes and try to get down to something that is concrete. I am sure that a 
proposition that will restore agriculture, and leave it so that agriculture c 
be worked out, so that the people on the farms can own as good homeji 
anybody owns — we must have such a proposition as this. Why build up I 
cities and leave the producers of the country living in sod houses and ahael 

If you men will go out and make the trip that I made in the last two yej 
and interview the different people ; I have gone and seen them in their lioii 
and asked them the conditions, and tried to find out how they were. Oeni 
men, the country is in a sad plight. Mortgages are increasing all the liu 
all the time. This country to-day is in debt over $100,000,000,000, and placing il 
at 6 per cent, you can see the interest that has to be paid. ■ Where are we soi 
to get off at? And talk about loaning the people more money 1 It can't be do 
gentlemen ; it can't be done. 

Senator Smith. May I ask you a question? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes ; Senator. 

Senator Smith. You spoke a moment ago about the officials of the Gore 
nient asking you to produce, which you did, and you responded, you tarmt 
to the fullest extent. 

Mr. MOBLET. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Those crops were produced at that time, as the record " 
show, at the very peak of the cost of production? 

Mr. MoztEW. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. I presume a little more than a normal crop, both of gf 
and textiles, was produced. Beginning with May, and reaching almost its ma 
mum depression, right at the harvest time, and at the marketing time, lefi 
deficit or an indebtedness, which, measured by the price that they ohtnlii 
for their product, as compared with the cost of that period, that. In my estin 
tion, would consume, in order to liquidate it, the present price of two nom 
crops, without providing a cent for the upkeep of the farm and the cost nf i 
product in the next two years? 

Mr. MozLET. That is right. 

Senator Smith. Those are the conditions any man can figure out. If ' 
farmers of America were to produce a normal crop for 1922 and 1^3, aiiil I" 
duce it for nothing, eliminate the cost of production and handling, ami |i 
It on the market at the present market price it would not more than liqiiiiii 
thi" indebtedness Incurrwi in iirodticinti: the crop of 1920, and 1921? 

Mr. MozLET. You are right. 
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Senator Smith. What hope is there for him to enter Into another crop pro- 
luction, knowing the cost of production, the incidents of the seasons, and the 
;eneral expense incurred, to have hanging over him that debt incurred under 
ibnormal costs, and a depreciation in price that did not in anywise approxi- 
Qate even the cost of production, wltli that debt hanging over him, and uncer- 
ainty of the market — ^what is the use to borrow for it? 

Mr. MQZI.EY. There is not any, and I say the more money that is loaned under 
hose conditions — this system, the marketing system we have — there is not a 
;host of a chance for him. 

Let me show you by one farmer, a man by the name of Miller. He lived 
i miles directly south of Dickinson, a man that owns two sections of land, a 
tian who has been there since the- early days. He never hired a dollar's worth 
if work on his farm. His boys were at home, so that they were with him and 
lelped him, and the girls were home, and they were all hard working, and we 
onsider this man one of the best farmers we have got in the country. Up to 
he time the war came im Mr. Miller had between $15,000 and $16,000 in the 
>auk, and he farmed all he could farm. He even went out and bought a 
ractor to raise more crops. He said, '* They need the wheat and I am going. 

raise it," and he went out and bought a quarter section of school land, ad- 
oining his farm, in addition to what he had, and rented another quarter of 
hat same land, and he plowed it up, I think over 1,000 acres, and he is a man 
hat raised lots of cattle, and had lots of cattle at that time, as he is a diversi- 
18(1 farmer. I talked with this man less than two months ago. I said, " Mr. 
tliller, how is everything?" "Well," he said, *' We are alive and going along 
list the same." *' Well," I said, " You know I have been pretty hard hit over 
here; you are just 2 miles from me; we are neighbors, and sympathetic in 
his work; what do you think about it?" "Well," he says, "If it goes this 
vay I have got to stop." He says, " I am $9,000 in debt." There you are, and 
le never borrowed a dollar in his life until lately. 

He acquired these lands for homesteading, for himself, and a homestead for 
me of his boys, and then he bought some railroad land, and the highest he ever 
>aid was $2.j, that he paiij for a quarter of school land. Now you say, " Mis- 
nanagement." They always throw in " mismanagement." They say. " You 
ellows do not work hard enough or manage right. If you fellows would go on 
loine and go to work instead of talking — leave the talking to us. We will take 
are of j^ou." 

Senator Heflin. While I was out you made some reference to the deflation 
)oIicy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Chairman. Suppose you let him ftnisli this incident of this man? 

Senator Heflin. Yes, sir; I thought you were through. 

Mr. MozLEY. Mr. ^liller wanted to start his boys out as they became old 
mongh, or they wanted to get married, and he wanted to place them on a farm, 
)r a piece of land, and he said, " John, you can have this half section," and, 
' Bill, you can have this," and, " Tom, you can have this, and the old lady and 

1 will keep the hohie place. We wMU work together, but this is yours. I will 
leetl it to you." He had to absolutely mortgage the home place to build a little 
•ommon house for each one of these boys, to start them out, after raising 
hose boys, and all working together, as I said, before he could build up the 
lome, and have a home later there. They are to-day down, down, down, and 
lothinp: in the future for them. 

The Chairman. AVhen was it that he had $15,000 in the bank? 

^Ir. MozLEY. 1916. 

The Chairman. When was it that he was $9,000 in debt? 

Mr. MozLEY. This last year. 

The (Chairman. Has he suffered any calamity in the way of sickness, or doc- 
tor's bills? 

^Ir. MozLEY'. No, sir. Not that I know of, and I knew him all the time. 

The Chairman. Have they done anything except farm? 

Mr. MozLEY^ That is all. 

The Chairman. Any speculation? 

^Ir. MozLEY'. Never speculateil a dollar. The only thing he ever did was to 
take .$.')00 of stock in our cooperative elevator. 

The Chairman. He did not lose any money by that? 

Mr. MozLEY. No ; the concern is in good shape. 

Senator Capper. Is he engaged hi wheat growing? 
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Mr. MozLBT. No; cattle by the hundred, aud feeding cattle for the market. 
the same as 1 did. 

The Chaikuan. He raised nheat also? 

Mr. MozLET. Yes, Sir: wheat, oats, barley, corn, and dlveralfled farming. 

Senator Smith. So this loss that be sustained was the result of the cost of 
prodnctiou? 

Mr, MozLET. Yes, air. 

Senator Suith. Outstripping what he got for it! 

Mr. MozLET. Absolutely, 

Senator Heflik. I was remarking a moment ago, aa I understand, you maile 
reference to the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board. I have l)een 
as^rting time and time again on tlie floor of the Senate that the deflation potk\ 
of the Federal Reserve Board cost the farmers of the United States millions of 
dollars. John Skelton Williams, former Comptroller of the Currency, pointed 
out that at one time, I believe, in November, 1920, they were loaning to farmers 
of 18 States $15,000,000, and about 5300,000. while they were lending to iw.i 
banks in New York at the same time $250,000,000. This Is only one instance 
wberf a thing like that occurred. New York was gettioK all the money slie 
wanted nil the time, and the South auil the West were not getting the liioney 
thej" needed to help them tide over the time that was brought upon them bv Itie 
deflation policy. 

I have contended that if the farmer had been granted credits to have kept his 
crops off the market, that nobody could hiive gotten any of his product unless 
they would have paid him a price to cover cost of production, and give him m 
profit. Is that right? 

Mr. MOBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hefi.in. Here is an editorial sent me by a geatleuian defending the 
policy : 

" His assertion that the reserve board Liis discrinilnnteil against the fariuers 
has been disproved time and time again." 

Do you agree with this papier, or do you agi-ee with my position? 

Mr. JIoKLEY. I agree with your assertion, absolutely. 

Senator Heflin. I just wanted that to go in the record. The gentlemnn whu 
wrote that editorial was kind enough to send it to me, and I wanted to ?et j 
statement from a farmer who knows the situation as Mr. Mozley does. 

Mr. MozLE^-. To corroborate what you said. I want to call attention at !l]i^ 
time to a banker in our town. He is a man connected with four banks, ami he 
would have been here only from a misunderstanding. He is the head of sevenil 
banks — he is president of four banks. He denied getting any of this money, or 
refused to use any money of the Federal reserve. He absolutely refused to u^;l■ 
any of the money from the AVar Finance Corporation, and lie told me why he 
did not use It. He said he did uot like their methods, and " When I found ilii.' 
system, a system which I knew would reflect on us later at home, It woulil si'f 
us into trouble," he said, " I absolutely refuse to do business with them," nml I 
sahl ; " Why don't you take some of this now, because it will help us farmers." 
and he said: "I can go to the Twhi Cities and get money from the Twin Cltiw- 
where my credit is ample, so I do not have to call on any farmers at a tlepresseil 
time," and he was going to he here and testify, only for a misunderstand in): "* 
to the date. 

. Senator Heflis. His idea was that if he got It from the Federal reserve, 
under the policy of the Federal Reserve Board, he would be culled upon to pay 
and sacrifice his property, and the.v would ni>t permit him to renew until he 
gets on his feet. 

Mr. MozLEY. That is It. 

Senator C.^ppbb. Why did he not take advantage of llie war finance offer? 

Mr. MozLET. I think I can answer youi' question in a satisfactory way. The 
war finance money, when it was offereil first, was for tliree and six months. 
and there is a provision in there wliicb says it may be extended, does it not? 

Senator Capper. Yes. 

Mr. MozLEv. Then I would like to ask any man — I do not care who he is— 
how a stock raiser or a wheat man 1» going to handle himself under that Inif. 
What are you going to do when, for instance, now I would say to the banket 
at home. " I want $2,000 this spring to put in my crop. I am going to pltint SOi> 
acres." "All right : we will let you have It for six months." When the 'i^ 
months comes I must pay it If they .-o order, must I not? Tliat is the coniiiiion 
we want to get away from. 
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The Chatbman. You know when you get it you can not pay it in six montlis? 
Mr. MozLEY. If you did you would sacrifice your crop. 
The Chairman. Yes ; that is what I mean. 

Mr. MozLEY. And in sacrificing your crop that is the thing that h:eeps the 
rmer's nose on the grindstone to-day and has brought him to this condition. 
there was some system of finance — I do not care what it may be — to keep 
5 product off the market until he saw fit to sell it, it would certainly be a 
r help. 

Senator McNary. There is a bill pending in either branch of Congress author- 
ng the Federal Farm Loan Board to accept farm credits for 3 and 6 
mths, and up to three years. It had the indorsement of the chairman of 
? conference, and was a product of the Joint Committee of Agriculture, 
lich meets the situation described and which I think should be made. That 
a matter which is now receiving the attention of Congress. 

ATEMENT OF HON. FRANK K. MISH, MEMBER OF THE MARY- 
LAND STATE LEGISLATURE, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Mr. MisH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I bring you 
'etings from the ^laryland Legislature. AVe have had quite a discussion ' 
agricultural affairs at Annnpol's, and I had passed this resolution through 
' senate yesterday afternoon. The resolution recommends the stabilization 
certain basic farm products, which I will read : 

February 14, 1922. 

A RESOLUTION Recommending the stabilization of sundry basic farm products. 
tVliereas the basic industry of agr'culture is now in the depths of the greatest 
)ression in the history of the Republic, in which over 40,000,000 of our farm 
)ulation have lost their purchasing power ; and 
kVIiereas the loss of this purchasing power is reflected on the paved streets 

our great cities where more than 5,000,000 jobless, helpless, breadless 
rlunen tramp the highways seeking work that can not be found; and 
iVhereas the helpless farmer can not help the helpless industrial worker on 
jount of his own helplessness and lack of organization ; and 
tVhereas the National Government insisted on a price guaranty and stabill- 
ion of markets for farm products during the late World War when the 
•mers did not need and did not want it ; and 

Whereas the time has now come when they do need it and do want it, not 
ly for their own welfare but for the welfare of the entire Nation. Now, 
?refore, be it 

Resolved hy the Senate of Man/Unid, in session assembled, on this IJfth day 
Pchruory,'A. D. 1922: 

First. That we recommend and urge upon the President of the United States, 
e Senators and Representatives of the State of Maryland, in Washington, 
f^t they quickly cooperate, unite, pass, and api)rove a bill for the immediate 
abilization of at least three of the basic products of the farm, for enough 
least, to pay the cost of production, but not exceedijig wheat at $2 per bushel, 
rn at $1 per bushel, and wool at 60 cents per pound, all of which command 
e power of precedent, in that the United States Government has already 
^i^ed it to be right, proper, and legal to stabilize by the guarantee of a 
inimum price these products of the farm at a time when neither the country 
r the farmer needed such stabilization. How much more necessary, there- 
re, is it now to stabilize these products in order that prosperity may return, 
t only to the fields and furrows of the farms, but that, with renewed pur- 
asing power, the farmer may start a|;ain the wheels of industry and pro- 
de jobs for the jobless, help for the helpless, and bread for the breadless. 
Second. That the United States Grain Corporation he revived with a fair 
Id friendly board of directors and provided with one-half the capital that 
as heretofore used to exploit and plunder the farmer who was more inter- 
ted in winning the World War than in the winning a competence against 
e day of misfortune, which has now arrived. 

Third. That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the secretary of the sen- 
e to the President of the United States, to the Maryland Senators and Rep- 
sentatives, and to the members of the agricultural bloc in Washington, that 
ley may be encouraged to continue the work for the farmer which they have 
lus so nobly carried on. 
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I hppeby cenify tlmt I 
Slnrylaiid at Its session t 
Yens 24, nays 4. 

By order. 

E. R. C^OTIIKHS. 

Secretary of ilie Setmle. 

Mr. MisH. You may know. i>r not know, that llie Mnrjland Senate is targe 
fllletl with BiiltiiiKire l-nvyers, iloriors, aiiU professional meu also niauuts 
tnrers. «e have a sprinkllnj,' of farmers, of whitli I ain a representatiTe 

I niu probably the lar^fsi i)ruiiucer of grain in western Marvlanil. I nnxlu 
from 16.000 to 17.000 bushels of wheat and about 40.000 to 45.000 bushels of cor 

I told the governor of our State when 1 arriveil at Annapolis that I hon 
the session and the legislature would stand for economy, for I said, " Govem( 
I have paid my taxes to tlie State of Sluryland, but I would rather, Goverai 
that you would take the net income fi-oni my profluits and leave me the ta.t. " 

I feel that I would be nimh better off; and wiiat my cODdition is is a in 
indiratlou of what the condition of the uverase farmer Is. because my land is ■ 
ii better quality and in a hislier sinte of (^Itlvation than the averSKe fann 
the State of Slaryland. 

Now. I happen to be the president of a fanners' cooix-rative company in Wa^ 
Instim County which nuintwrs between eight or nine hundred farmers. I cod 
In contact with all classes of farmers, as perhaps no other man in westPi 
Manland does, and I see the dreailful condition in which agriculture S: 
slumped. 

One of our members in M'ashinjrtim Coimty grew his crop to maturity, w; 
forced to sell It for one-half, and then was forced to make sale of his fann iiupl 
ments, and he came back and told me he had been able to sell betnei 
S2,000 and $3-000 worth of equipment hut had not gotten enough cash to pay M 
anctioneer and the clerk at the sale. It «-aa all notes. 

Take the case of KretzlnRer. an honest German farmer, farming the be 
farm in Washington County. He i-auie to me in distress and asked m# 
help him sell his products. He said he was bid 95 cents for wheat. I helped lii 
sell his products, ami got ?l.ai for It, and 1 said. "Whj- don't you hold jin 
pnvUieta?" He suld, "I cjin not." The iwMir fellow was absolutely <li 
tresse<l. He sold his prmlucf. and within 10 days or so afterwards he was t:ik( 
by a disease and never recovere<l. He died ; and I thint, gentlemen of tl 
Senate, that that casualty is due t'> deflation. 

Take the case of McBride. lIcBride anii his father came to WashinEK 
County from the hills of West Virginia with savini^ of a lifetime and a Iwl 
amounting to J7.000 <^r $8,000. He Ixiujiit one of the best farms in \Vashin?t. 
County. He planted it and watched his cro|>s (rrow to maturity. I sold h 
ci-oji, but before I sold it I asked him if he could not hold It. I sold it fi 
about 10 or lH cents more ii bushel than he would have been able to get. ii 
paid It all otit In esivuse. The mortgagee closed in on him and he was pnt o\ 
•if his house and honie: aiid he. with his ageil. <lecreplt father, were forcnl < 
go Iwck to the craps and hills of West Virginia as a better and more favonil' 
as.vlura than the fertile fields of Washington County. 

Take the case of Metz. He had a little farm. He plante«l it to wlifti 
He watched his crop snnv to maturity. Then he came to me in distress, as tt 
oiher fanners di<l. He «old his crop for less than It cost him. Ten days afte 
wards the niortiixipee foreclose<l his farm. Hie propertj- was turned over i 
him. and he was turned out of his lioust' and home: and the last I heard i 
him he was in the Washlniitoii County poorhouse, hi the department of lii 
Indi^nt insane — absolutely lost his I'eason. He could not go on. 

Senator Capp&b. If conditions are like that In Maryland, what do you thin 
the conditions are In Kansas? 

Mr. MisH. My God, I do not know. 

Senator Capper. Where railroad rates are one-tliird higher, and the iaterw 
rates '25 per cent higher, and labor 3.1 or 40 per cent higher, and a great ibhii 
other things. 

The Chairuan. Well, Senator, you have mentioned a thing here Ihai 
have known for a good many years, nitltough I never mention it because pwpi 
laugh at me. I am very well acquainte<l with an expert physician, who im' 
charge of one of our insane institutions. He gave me some statistics. tli»r 
ilo not liain<en to have here, on insanity, which deiuonstrateii that in '!' 
western country most of the insane i>eople I'ame from the fanu. 

Mr. MiHii. I have heard that. 
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The Chairman. And the increase of insanity was amazing, whenever we had 
a failure of crops, that the women particularly, who, in the western country, 
have been taken away from civilization, more than they would be in Maryland, 
settling up a new country and living in a sod house, and when the depression 
came all their property disappeared; a very large per cent of those people, 
very high-class people coming from the east, went insane, and the insane 
asylums were crowed, whenever there was a depression in agriculture; the 
Insanity went up and down, according to the prosperity. 

Mr. MisH. I believe it, because they have no other resource in stopping these 
things. It certainly is dreadful when conditions are such as I have stated. 

Senator McNaby. Did this resolution that you have just read pass either 
branch of the Maryland Legislature? 

Mr. MiSH. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNaby. Was it practically unanimous? 

Mr. Mish. The Baltimore city lawyers fought it. It carried, nevertheless. 
I will read the vote on it : 

"I hereby certify that the above resolution was adopted by the senate of 
Maryland at its session on February 14, 1922, by yeas and nays, as follows: 
Teas, 24; nays, 4. 
"By order. 

*'E. R. Crothebs, 
" Secretary of the Senate'' 

The Baltimore city lawyers put up a very stiff fight. 

Senator McNaby. Was it brought to the attention of the lower branch of 
S^our legislature? 

Mr. MiSH. No; it was not. We only put it through as a resolution. The 
lawyers used all of their tactics against me. The first time I brought it up it 
was defeated. It included cotton, fixing the price at so much. We say, " The 
cost of production, not exceeding so much." They made a terrible fuss about 
wheat, $2 a bushel, although mine cost me over that, and we had in there 
something with reference to cotton, but we took that out. 

Senator Hefmn. So you left cotton out? 

Mr. Mish. It was referred to the committee on Federal relations. I went 
up there and got into a fight, but got an unfavorable report. I then changed 
the resolution, and introduced it in this present form, and it went through, 
after a hot debate. We took nearly all yesterday afternoon, and I assure 
you the lawyers put up a hot fight. 

Senator Heflin. Maryland does not produce any cotton? 

Senator Smith. They supposed that cotton was so dead it was unnecessary 
:o bring it to life. 

Mr. MisH. No; Maryland does not produce any cotton. I had it in my 
resolution, as I think agricultural people should stand together. This is the 
play I made. I said, " Gentlemen, the farmers are in a hole, and if you do 
not help them out, and the general Government does not, they will pull you 
into the same hole. You are practically chained to a dying industry, and 
you are in the same position, a living man chained to a dying man. If that 
man dies you are chained to his corpse, and the situation will be bad enough, 
and that is the situation we are in." I made this argument, that every other 
class of people except the farmers have their union. 

In Washington County, in the city of Hagerstown, the masons to-day are 
charging $1 per hour for work, and they have no labor to sell for less than 
$1 per hour. One of our members of the cooperative society, who had saved 
=«ome money, told me he had paid $1 per hour. I said, " You are not getting 
5 cents per hour." He said, " What else can I do ; there is no other price, 
and I have my wife and child, and I must have my home?" 

I will talk in reference to the railroads. I ship a great deal of grain and 
Imy for the farmer. I can sell hay in the South for $25 per ton, but when 
I go to the railroad they ask me $11 a ton to put it in a southern market. I 
can not pay $11 out of $25. It took a year to raise this, and it only takes 
them a day or two to haul it. "Give us cheaper transportation," and they 
say that they can not sell transportation for less than $11 a ton. I go to 
four or five railroads, because there are a good many railroads in Hagers- 
town, and it Is $11 per ton everywhere. So, you see, the labor unions have 
their prices fixed on one side, and the railroads have the price fixed on the 
other side, and we are between them, being ground like grain between the 
millstones. AVe have no union at all, except the Federal union, and that is 
the union to which we will appeal iii this case. 
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I tell j-ou, gcDtlwiien, that Uip Tantier is the foundatioo ot society. .1 
came tlirougb the L'liiou Station tie other day 1 looked up ami saw 
following legend inscribed : 

"■ The farm, the best home of the countrj-, the main source of agriculn 
wealth, Uie foundaiiuu of civilized society," and I will tell you that i-o 
tions are now shaping themselves up so tliat they will shatter the foundti 
uf the Itepublic itself, unless Congress comes to tlie n«ii-ue. 

There is another iHiint I will make ; the Italtlmure Sun did me tlie Lt 
to |)U[ me in the editorial column and said my heart was alt right, bu; 
head left a good deal to he desired. They went ou to say that it would ' 
this couutry $500,000,000, I said, " Gentlemen, your figures are puny ; n 
wheat was bounding toward $.'> a Uusliel. the liovernroent came In and su 
ized it at ?:;,20, and we only got ?2." Sav H went to $4- They tovk 
&2, and they did it fur three years, making $4,500,000,000, and that i^ a 
to the farmers. I claim the Uoverumeiir owes them that ; this is their • 
and now we are going lo <,'ongress in our distress. It is a poor rule that l 
not work boih ways. " AVhat is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan'l 
and I claim that the farmers have as much right to look to the Govenin 
in this case as the Uoverinnent had a right to look to the farmer In Conner 
with that $1,500,000,000, »lik-h was taken from [tiem. Now, we ligure 
any other bunk depositor who deposits his money with a reliable and n 
table bank ; we feel that we have a right to draw on this account, li 
ccist the (Jovenimeni but very little. 

In Washington County I conceived the idea that the cooperative coup 
would be a good thing. The farmers are very slow. In the Kast iliey 
slower than they are in the West, and they did not know whetlier orgauiza 
would pay. 1 (old them that they would not lose anything, because I 
going to guarantee for the period. I am able lo do It, and I reoted Ihe t» 
imd guaranteed the payment, got a bookkeeper and guaranteed bis salary, 
a salesman, oftered to lake $25,000 from the farmers and guaranteed them 
$25,000 plus Interest on it. Then they all came in, and 1 waut to say lu : 
gentlemen, that we have saved lu Washington County for the farmers i 
$100,000 on the wheat crop alone, and it has not cost any of us a cent, VTe 
merchandising that wheat, making war on the profiteers, but I am at tin: 
of my line. I am getting for the wheat all that is possible to get for it. 1 Ii 
raised the Hagerstown market to the Baltimore market, but I can not t 
it further. There we are, and we have to look to a union that is a ud 
the Federal union. We want to join your union. We want all the farnwr 
the United States to Join this union, 40.000.000 strong; they are the fouwU' 
of the Itepublic. We want to Join your union, and we want you to stand 
us as we stood by you in your desperation and in your need, and I vlll 
this: If I were John D, Rockefeller, as I guaranteed the farmers in Wasl] 
ton County, I would guarantee the Government against loss. The reason i 
we were able to do so much for the farmers in Washington County wai 
cause we shipped away the surplus. I shipped away 100,000 bushels, 
raised over 1.000,000 bushels of wheat. I shipped that out of the coud 
and while I handled only 1 car in 10. that car fixed the price. Tlie tl 
that is dragging the wheat farmer do\vn is the export business. 

If the Government would take care of seveoty-flve or a hundred wii 
bushels of wheat, the fact that tlie Clovernnieul liitue in would i)Ut it ui 
or 30 cents a bushel, and if they took 100,000.000 busliels of wheat tliey i^ 
merchandise it without any loss, and, as I stated before, if I were Joliu 
Rockefeller, I would guarantee the Government against loss. That is 
situation. Either the farmers have got to be raised up or the otlier pe- 
have. got to be dragged down. A good solution would be to raise the faru 
up and bring the others down, because It is a positive fact that mncliiu 
will not run out of line. It will cut itself to pieces and be ruined. This pn' 
Bition is necessary. I do not see, gentlemen, why this deflation should po "i 

I used to be a president of a bank and was associated with price aud y 
lege, and I do not see the necessity of bringing prices to a prewar bHSis. ' 
not think tliey ought ever to be brought down. The Government Hseif ' 
not pay Its debts. You owe $25,000,000,000. That was equal to 10.tK)0,(ii«l 
bushels of wheat. Now it is equal to 20.000.0<.>O.OiK> bushels. Tou can ""i ' 
left the 20.000,000,000 linshels from the tartuers in this couutry tor ywiir" 
siilvatlon. 

Some of you (reatlenien here are as old as I am. Do you remenilier tlie f- 
piiicii of 1890, when Bryan ran? Do you rememlfer that we Iwnkersall* 
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that he was an anarchist, and to pay a 100-cent dollar with 50 cents was a 
crime? I was in the bunch. It was a crime to pay with a 50-cent dollar a 
100-cent dollar. These powers of price and privilege insist that it is a crime 
to pay a 50-cent dollar with anything less than a 100-cent dollar. Remember 
that. The same people that demanded that they should not pay a 100-cent 
dollar with a 50-cent dollar are now hounding the people, the agricultural 
people, to pay a 50-cent dollar with a 100-cent dollar, and you can not do it. 
It would be foolish if you tried it; but you might raise the farming popula- 
tion out of its misery, and I tell you, gentlemen, you can not do anything 
better. It would only cost the Government the price of a battleship. If it 
was 100,000.000 bushels, it might be $35,000,000 or $40,000,000, the price of a 
battleship, and that is all they would be called upon, in my judgment, to i*aise, 
and I think it would be the greatest blessing that the world has ever known, 
it would help us. It -would help the farmers and business and everything 
aiKl everybody, if they could just get the situation brought up to that point 
where the farmer could get a living wage for what he produces. 

I could talk on here a good while about this thing. 

Senator Kendbick. What price do you recommend for wheat? 

Mr. MisH. The cost of • production, not exceeding $2 for wheat, and not ex- 
ceeding $1 per bushel for corn. My wheat cost me over $2, but whatever you 
gentlemen would And the cost of production to be, and I suppose you would 
liave as good facilities to find that out as anybody else. 

When wheat was up a little bit in price they all said that the farmers 
would drown you with wheat. Did they? Not at cost. 

Senator Kendrick. Would you recommend fixing the price at any specific 
or definite amount for the purpose of stabilizing the whole crop? That is 
your idea? 

Mr. MisH. I would ; yes, sir. You have a bill before you. What price does 
that name? 

Senator Ladd. $1.50 on wheat. 

Mr. MisH. That is the guaranteed price? 

Senator Kendrick. It is your idea by so doing that you would suggest to 
the farmer one year in advance as to just what he might expect? 

Mr. MisH. Exactly. 

Senator Kendrick. So you take him out of the gambling business? 

Mr. MisH. Absolutely. If the Government had to take 50,000,000 or 100,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, it would not be a bad thing to have stored up in 
the elevator against a rainy day. It is just as well to store up wheat as it is 
to store up gunpowder. 

If the Russian Government to-day had stored up 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, instead of gunpowder, such conditions as prevail there at the present 
time would never have occurred. 

I had some friends that returned from Russia who told me that they went 
into a village where there was not a living thing, not a cat nor a dog nor a 
(TOW. People were lying dead in the streets with nobody to bury theuj, and 
if the Russian Government had been as prudent as an ordinary housewife 
such conditions would never have occurred. Things like that happeneil in the 
Volga Valley, and happened because of the improvidence of the Government. 
Would it not be better to store up 100,000,000 bushels of. wheat against such 
n catastrophe as that? They thought perhaps in Russia it would never come, 
but if the rain would cease to fall for nine months, and if we did not have 
any credit, we would be in the same condition as Russia. It is no had thing 

to store this wheat up. 

If I were able to do it, as I said before, I >vould guarantee the Government: 
ajcainst loss ih a matter of that kind, just as I guarajiteed it to 800 farmers in 
Washington Countv. When I believe in a thing I back it with my money, and 
I believe in wheat. If you men think of it in the right way you have the 




farming. 1 used to be a banker, but I would rather make $5 out of a farm 
tlian $10 out of the bank. 

Senator Ladd. We neglected to have you state your name. 

:\Ir. MisH. Frank K. Mish, Hagerstown, Md., member of the Maryland State 
Senate. I will say that my people landed in this country in 1750, and they 
bought 400 acres of land from Penn in Pennsylvania. We never owned less 
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tliaD 400 acres. I own now 4.000 acres. I am t^Kratlng 2,000 acres to-il 
and I know what I am talking about. I am not gettiag expenses out of 
I ratse 42,000 bushels of corn in a season, and 16.000 or 17,000 bushels of wIk 
anti I raiscKl all of this at u los4 on some of tht< most fertile fariKs in ' 
fairest valley In this country. 

Senator Gooding. Where do you find tlie market, for your corn? 

Mr. SIiSH. We feed cattle, hogs, sheep, iind Iambs. I visited one of my far 
n week ago and went into the baru. We had 1-% tons of hay. We had n 
of corn and wheat. My cattle and horses were fiit. My sheep wen- 
a<i<l my lambs were fat. I had everyliiing. geutlenien. to make a country r 
and prosperous and make the homes happy and prosperous. I had ever>'tli 
except money, and all of that stuff would have to be sold at a loss, and u 
urally I ru boldiog It as tight as I can, but it has got to go, and I will h; 
to take my medicine. 

I have 4,000 acres of as good land as there is in the world, and it does i 
make me a living. I am living to-day on capital. Imagine a man who 1 
150 acres or less. But in view of the fact that my large acreage is be: 
fanned at a los.<!, a miin with a smaller acreage would be far better off. 

The Chaikuan. Where do you sell your bogs and cattle? 

Mr. MrSH. In Baltimore— direct to Baltimore. 

Senator Goodino. Do you drive them in? 

Mr. MisH. No, sir; we ship them by rail. Sooner or later we will drive tht 
We have been shipping lambs by truck. The railroads had better look out. 
am hauling wheat 25 mites by truck along the line of the Western Maryls 
Railroad, because 1 can not get those people to give me a rate, and they h) 
the line and the transportation, and will not give it. 

Senator Smith. Do you find it cheaper by truck than by rail? 

Mr. JIisH. Yes, ar. 

One of our members wants to buy an elevator, but I said " nothing doin 
Tlie railroads have got too high a rate up there ; In fact, all over the count 
and even if we had an elevator they would rob us when we went to ship it. 

Senator Kendrick. Is there any other reason why you would not want tl 
elevator? The railroads themselves will not need an elevator unless they i 
tlieir freight rates down. 

Mr. MisR. But tliey will not cut them down, and there baa got to be a b 
ance. We farmers are laboring people ourselves, but we are not organized 1 
the railroads are. 

The Craibuan. It might be of interest to tell you In this hearing that ori: 
ized labor has asked us to take the same action for the farmer that yon i 
taking. 

Mr. Misn. They are more intelligent than the farmers, because they kn 
they have got to come down unless we come up to meet them. 

Senator Smitit. You said that u number of the Inmates of the insane ns.vlu 
in this country are from the farm? 

Mr. ItlisH. Your chairman said that. 

Senator Smith. Is it not a state of Insanity to go to the farm under thi 
conditions at all? 

Mr. MisH. Suppose you were born and bred that way, and do not know ai 
thing else? 

Senator Goodino. Where iliij you get those records? 

The Chairman. I did not mean that it applied to the whole world. It •■ 
plied to Nebraska and North and South Dakota. 

Senator Ladd. It Is generally understood In the West, because of the Isolui 
conditions on the farm that the amount of insanity is very nincl) greater. 

Senator Goodiko. Among the wives? 

The Chaibmas, There Is the point I want to make. A super intei>deiit n 
me that Insanity Increases and decreases according to the prosi)erity of i 
fanner. 

Jlr. MiSH. I believe it. 

Sf uator Gooding. That Is true in my State, but I attributeil it to the piow 
couilitions of the dry famis. 

Mr. MisH. There is one other thing. The Baltimore city lawyers said. "V 
can not vote for this, because it will put up bread fu Baltimore."' I took i 
that question. I said this on the floor of the senate, "If this Governni-' 
should stabilize wheat at *2 per bushel. I will take a contract for 25,000 barn 
4ir flour at 51 a barrel less than It Is selling for now at retail. If vou raise i 
price of «lieat to ?2 a bushel, I will take a contract for $25,000 barrels at 
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ss than retail prices now.*' Among the activities of our society I have applied 
»r a lease on a room below our office, and my idea was to sell flour at $5.50 
here it is selling now for $9.25. I can take our own wheat and have it ground 
1 contract and sell the flour at $5.50 a barrel where they are now charging 
).25. I can have it baked Into bread and sell the bread at 4 cents a loaf, and 
: Hagerstown it is selling to-day at 7 cents a loaf; and everybody would be 
lid better — ^the miller and the baker — ^than the farmer who is raising the 
heat. That was published in the Baltimore papers. I could do that. I took 
18 matter up after I made that statement. Some of my friends said, "Are you 
5t rash in a thing of that kind?" I went to a miller to get an option on that 
ling, and we talked it over, and he said, " Make it 50,000 barrels, and we can 
lake 30 per cent on the investment and sell this flour after you have raised the 
heat to $2 a bushel, for $1 per barrel less than now and give the good i)eople 
t Hagerstown bread at 4 cents per loaf instead of 7 cents per loaf." That is 
orth knowing, and I think that argument carried half the Baltimore city dele- 
ition. 

Senator Heflin. Your contention is that the farmer would be helped and the 
)nsiimer, too? 

Mr. MisH. Yes ; if they all acted as we did and were willing to work at the 
iiiie price and for the same wages. There would not be these swollen profits. 

We raise 10,000,000 bushels of wheat in Maryland. We consume 5,000,000 of 
. If they raise it from $1.30 to $2 per bushel, that would bring $7,000,000 into 
faryland. 

Senator Ladd. You mean that when you fix the price of a loaf of bread at 4 
mis that would stabilize their profit? 

Mr. MisH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ladd. When the price of wheat went up 17 per cent it was reflected 
1 43 products of the consumer. 

Mr. MiRH. They certainly must have buried their money on a proposition of 
lat kind. 

Senator Heflin. I have been contending that the deflation policy of the Fed- 
ral Reserve Board works a great hardship on the farmers, 

Mr. MisH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heflin. And destroys billions of dollars in propei'ty values? 

Mr. MisH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heflin. I just read from an editorial sent to me by a gentleman, say- 
tipr that I was wrong, that the farmers were not discriminated against, and I 
eld, and do hold that if the farmers had been aided to keep their product off 
lie market instead of sacrificing it, he could have gotten the cost of production 
Ins a little profit, and he would not have suffered. Am I right? 

Mr. MisH. The farmer is bound to suffer more than any other class, because 
le is the only unorganized class. My company is a little drop in the bucket, 
rake the United States Steel Trust. Wliat did they do? When times got dull 
hey banked their furnaces, and they made a reduction of 10 or 15 per cent, and 
>eople said, " Wonderful magnimity ; the Steel Trust has reduced prices 10 or 
In per cent." 

Poor old Kritzer sold his com for $9 per ton in Washington County — ^$9 per 
:on: • 

The Chairman. The steel company was not a trust. 

Mr. MisH. I- mean they are big enough 

The Chaibman. The Supreme Court said that they were not a trust. Do 
'Oil remember that? 

Mr. MisH. No. I know the effect of this thing. They could control things, 
)e(ause they controlled enough furnaces and factories to do so. 

The Chairman. The Supreme Court did not believe that. 

Senator Heflin. You say the farmers are not organized. That is true. My 
contention is that if the deflation policy had carried this provision in it, that 
Farm production shall not go below a certain figure— we are going to deflate 
everything and not sacrifice the farmer — he has got to have a little proflt. Sup- 
pose they said they would back him to that extent? 
Mr. MisH. It would have saved the country. 

Senator Heflin. I am right, then, that they discriminated against the 
farmer? 

Mr. MisH. Yes. Their weaknesses are unfortunate. There have been lots of 
ideas about extending credit. You can not have much credit if you have no 
property. I have been a banker myself. A banker can not extend credit with- 
out a visible basis, or foundation for it, but you make the farmer reasonabl/ 
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l>i-os[>ei'onK, ami his i-tvdU will llnw to him enn'.l.v : no trmibte nboui tliat 
flio Elod to see you people are inttrested in that line. It woiihl help, [lerli 
to acme estent. I aw rnttinjr t" the root of It. 

When I formed my company 1 siilil. " Ueutlemeu. this Is no puhtical orgiii 
tlon. We will have them all. This Is no religious concern. We will ' 
Methodists and Baptists and all of them. We do not care, just so you assx 
with decent people. It Is not edueatlonftl. We let the Agricultural Deptirt: 
teach you. Raising the stuff is not the tronbte. It is marketing." "ThLs 
I antd, "the test of our organleatloii. We nmst put money in your pocket 
you must know we put the money there. If we can not |)ut money In your p» 
we are not worth three blue beans, Wi- tire going to give you what yon ii 
had before." 

1 ran for Congress last year and was trimmed by a Republican, but I i 
the platforms of both parties. They both had an agricultural plauk. 1 
congratulated the farmer upon the wonderful character of his citizenship 
extended tidings and greetings to him ; but as to the money, we reserve thai 
others. I said that If there was any difference between the Republican 
Democratic platforms it was the difference between tweedle-dum and tw« 
dee. Grentlemen, you knew It Is all bunk. 

The Chaibman. They ought to have improved a little on the first platf* 
The Democrats should have bad the best platform on it. 
Mr, MiHH. Tbey did their best, I suppose. 

Senator Hrfi.i:^. You made the remark awhile ago that the farmers hai 
get something to have credit on. That Is correct. When Oils deflation ih 
started and the farmer had on bis hand cattle, wheat, and corn and he o 
money — suppose he could have bad his paper carried on. 
Mr, MisH. It would have helped some. 

Senator Hrflin. Not only one man. but all the cattlemen of the I'm 
States could have postponed pay day and been permitted to keep their M 
ofT the market. 
Mr. MisH. It would have helped some. 

Senator Heflin. If that had been so, people would not have bought 
cattle, wheat, etc., because there would have heen little on the market, and 
price would naturally have )£one up. 

Mr. MisH. My contention is that there must be a basis for credit. Person 
I could borrow $25,000 on my individual note. I am not making anytbinf: 
the property. I myself do not have any trouble getting money. 

Senator GooDirrn. Tel) me about your soil. Are the farmers maintaining 
fertility of the soil? 

Mr. MiBH. Every one of my farms is better every time I farm it. I m 
that my business. I feed my own hay and corn right on the farm. 1 am 
interested in com at less than 66 cents a bushel, I will find a market foi 
I will feed up my hay ; I am not going to give it away. 

Senator Goodino. What is happening to the soli in Maryland? Is it 
creasing or decreasing in fertility? 

Mr. MiSH. I could not say that it was increasing in fertility. I think dm 
the war the fertilizers became wretched, and I have not raised a decent c 
of wheat since gunpowder went to $400 a ton. I have not raised a decent f 
of wheat for several years. 
The Ch.^irman. Do you use fertilizer ail through Maryland? . 
Mr. MisH. Oh, yes. Have you ever been In Cumberland County? Ton do 
know what a farm ought to look like unless you go to Cumberland Count} 
The Chaibman. Well, that ought to give you some satisfaction to know t 
It looks pretty. 

Sir. MisH. We have a fine class of people in that valley. They do not m 
their boys there to be lawyers, doctors, or preachers. They raise thero to 
farmers, and they raise their daughters to marry farmers, and they mate 
real home out of their fanne. 

They have got everything whitewashed and painted. Tbey get up at i o'C' 
in the morning. Tbey eat breakfast by candle light. They are suppoi 
to have an hour at noon to rest, and while they are resting, they whiten-a 
and cut wood, and such things as that. 
Senator SMrrH. la that where those insane people come from? 
Mr. MiSH. Those people go inaiine. A good many of those people dx 
Some of those men have bank accounts, or had It, How do they 4l<> i 
They coin their own flesh and blood Into money. 
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I know a fellow who had two dnugrhters, and they never had a pair of 
oes or stockings in summer until they were 21 years old. 
I know another one who died, who left a bank account. He slaughtered 
s hogs and sold his hams and made his family eat the unsalable meat 
liose men may have money, but they are not making it on a business basis, 
ley are coining theiF flesh and blood into money. In that class we find 
lat they do not have any limit. They overwork themselves and, in fact, 
ey kill themselves in a great many cases. 

Senator Ladd. There is one other point in connection with the handling 
' wheat through the cooperative association. You saved the farmers out 
lere some money. How did you do that? 

Mr. MisH. Cut out the niiddl^nan. Take a farmer at Ashton. There is 
1 elevator there. He sells his wheat to the elevator man — ^profit No. 1. He 
ads it for Baltimore— profit No. 2. He can not sell it himself, so he hirpd 
broker — profit No. 3. The broker sells it to a Baltimore elevator — ^profit No. 
My customer wants my wheat, but he hires a man in Baltimore — ^profit 
0. 5. Profit No. 6 — the wheat is loaded on the railroads, and when my cus- 
imer gets it, it is profit No. 7. 

1 take the wheat from the wheat fields, load it on the cars, and ship it to 
mill in Tennessee or North Carolina and save 20 cents per bushel. 
Gentlemen, some of those elevator fellows were loading cars on these farms 
t a profit of $250 a car, and they loaded the car in two and a half hours. I 
five cut that all out. I am at the end of my line. I can not go any further, 
ne day I laid down before the board of directors nearly $10,000 on the table, 
nd said, " This does not belong to me ; it belongs to the farmers. I will send 
leni the cash money, as I said I was going to." 

We want hats, not halos; clothing, not compliments; shoes, not soft soap; 
e want dollars, not daffodils or bouquets. 

And so in following up this idea of cooperation we put dollars in their 
ockets, and they know it. They are getting loyal now, but somebody is going 
) pet hurt sooner or later, because that bunch is being trained up, and there 
'n't going to be much politics. I am training that bunch. 

The Chairman. AVhen the next campaign comes along the campaigners will 
ome to the farmers and read the platforms you are speaking about, and will 
»ey not go on and vote the ticket straight? 

Mr. MiSH. If they stay under my tutelage, they will find out something 
bout this. I will try to teach them something. 

Senator Kendbick. Your direct movement of wheat reminds me of an in- 
ident that occurred awhile ago — if the committee will pardon me for a 
eference to it. I. found that they were selling the calves and yearlings raised 
n western farms, as the case may Jie, to the farmers in Indiana and Ohio, 
or feeding purposes, at about the same price that we were receiving; they 
rodueed four and five year old steers and shipped them direct to the market. 
'hey were selling them by the thousands by shipping them <lirect to the farmer, 
nd eliminating these numerous costs between the two. 

Mr. MisH. Let me tell you about the conditions in Washington County. 
'here has been a drop in wheat from $3.15 to 95 cents. Corn dropped from 

2 a bushel to as low as 40 cents a bushel. It went down to 20 cents in Iowa. 
>om $2 to 40 cents ! 

Senator Smith. That was on what, from $2 to 40 cents? 

Mr. MisH. Corn. A great many of our people have hides. They dropped 
roin 40 cents a pound to 3i cents. One of my friends told me he sold a 
^'autiful hide for 3i cents a pound. 

Tne Chaiuman. Shoes and harness went down. 

Mr. MisH. Yes; shctes and harness went down! Did they? One of my co- 
l>erators said he killed a steer which had a fine hide, and/ h^ sent it by his 
iieling and told him to bring back a pair of boots, but when he came back 
* said, " John, you owe the storekeeper $2.60." He got 4 cents a pound for 

60-pound hide, and the boots cost $5, and he still owed the storekeeper $2.60. 

Tlie Chairman. He can thank God it wasn't a pair of shoes for his wife. 

Senator Gooding. I know a farmer in Idaho who sold a hide off a steer that 
Pressed 700 pounds— he sold the hide for 40 cents, and a few days after that 
'^ bought a pair of leather shoe strings and paid 50 cents for them. That is 
^ ^^^ct. i[e. had a pair of high-top boots, and paidi 50 cents for the strings ; 
'"d lie sold the whole beef hide for 40 cents. 
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Senator Kbnpbice. Oue of my ooturtltuenta sent me a bill of ladine o 
acconnt sales of n hide whl<-h lie shipped to market by freight. The 
weighed 100 pounds. It was a green hide, and he got either 7 or 8 < 
net return after the freight was paid. 

Senator Goodino. You people dkjwn here on^t to be la clover as to a 
in the West. Xou can market a eood deal of your products withut using 
road transportation. 

Mr. MisH. We are In clover as compared to the western farmers. 

I will tell you, if I had been elected to Congress I would have voted 
you, and the Democrats would have come howling around yon. When it a 
to a question of politics I am a Democrat, but this Is a question of busii 
I stand for the principles of Thomas Jefferson, but when the Democrati 
gin to throw In a let of rot with that I am going to vote In a business 

Senator Gdodino. That is right ; talk to these E>eniocrats. 

Mr. filisH. And I do not hesitate to lecture. 

Senator Goooino. You are my kind of a man. 

The Chairuan. Xou must not talk to the Republicans. 

Senator Gooding. He can talk it to me. Here Is a Democrat who v 
for It. 

Senntor Kbkdbicr. I had esflctly the views of this gentleman from Mnryl 
and voted accordingly, for nil the different tariffs, fann products, and mem 
tured urtlcles; hut this Democrat Is abused by the Republican papers at b 
because, they say, he Is not observing good faith. They say he does not be! 
in that. 

Mr. MisH. I am talking :is a business man. A Kansas farmer will bai 
pay 54 cents a bushel to put his wheat Into North Carolina, to compete witt 
wheat. I am not afraid of the Kansas farmer. The railroads have them tl 
tied so far as they are concerneil. I am afraid of the Argentine and Anstrt 
farmer, who can put his wheat Into North Carolina for 12 cents a bushel. 
Kansas farmer has to pay 54 cents to get into the same market. He is negli) 
to me, and therefore this 35 cents on the 12 cents cuts out the foreign wheat 
gives the farmer of Virginia and Cumlwriaud County the wheat market, 
why should not any Democrat, or any business man, vote for that tariff, 
what has Thomas Jefferson got to do with that? If you are a Republican 
follow the principles of Ale.>cander Haniilton. I know you will not follovi- 
gentleman to despotism and tyranny, and I will not follow Jefferson to anai 
Things In this country to-day are out of balance, and the machinei-y is out 
Itself to pieces to-day, day by day, night by night, and I do not know any jn 
on earth, except this committee, that can come to our rescue. I have i 
everything in my power. I can not go any further. I certainly ask youi 
oFieratlon in this matter, and I hope you will give It favorable conslderai 
and you will never have occasion to regret It. 

You gentlemen have been so good and kind to give me a chance to explain 
matter. I always try to do my duty. I trj' to he reasonable and give yi 
reason. It may be, sometimes, a very little, puny reason ; but everything : 
I have a reason for, and I am ready to " sink or swim, survive or perish." mi 
judgment of these matters, but I would like to have your opportunity to c 
to onr rescue In this case. 

Senator Gooding. How long have you been farming? 

Mr. MisH. I have been farming all of my life. I am a farmer, my father 
a farmer, and my grandfather was a farmer, and all my people, back in 1 
We have never owned less than 400 acres of land, and I suppose I am biase< 
farming, or I would not be in It. 

Senator Kendbick. I appreciate more than anything else you have said be 
this committee, the fact that you would rnther produce ?5 wealth out of 
ground than to'eam or make $10 at banking. 

Mr, MisH. That Is correct. We all have our prejudices, and I may be wn 
Down in my heart the man that I respect Is the landowner, the man that i 
the soil, the freeholder. J, Plerpont Morgan, to me, would Just be a bdl < 
gypsy, in so far as he Is not the owner of real estate, 

I have a woods on my farm, and the gypsies got In there, I went up then 
drive them out. and they said: "Why, we are not doing any harm." I si 
" My friends, we do not know how yon make a living. Everybody around I 
knows that you make a living, but we do not know how you make It, and i 
uncomfortable." People that have not any visible occupation, and are still Hi 
fine, we are afraid of them ; that is all. That has nothing to do with this. 1 
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along the way. We are afraid of them. We like to know how tliey make 
jir living. • 

Senator Kendbick. You did not make them leave, did you ? 
dr. MisH. Yes; I had to, because my^ neighbors were up in arms. They 
d they were Tosing their chickens. 

Senator Smith. That was one evidence of how they made their living? 
Ilr. MisH. A good many people do not have any visible means of support, 
i we wonder how they are making their living. They are all gypsies to 
. Some are bigger gypsies than others. I like the working man. 
[ like to go out in the spring, and there is nothing that rejuvenates me 
ffe than to go into a clover field. When I was in the bank, and got worried, 
would walk over the clover field. After all, the farming life is the life. 
I city is only one big sink hole. I have two boys, and I want my boys to 
ly on the farm. I do not want them to go to the city. Boys go to the city 
d never return. 

I am like the old rabbit, that was one day running in the woods, and she 
me to a fox den. She saw the tracks of little rabbits going into the fox 
D, many, many little rabbit tracka She stood there and looked at the 
icks a little while, and then the conclusion dawned upon her that no tracks 
:umed from the fox den. So she said, ** I had- better keep out of thera" 
rhat is the w^ay the situation is to-day. 

We farmers do not want cities. I am preaching for a comfortable cottage 
the country, and the prosperity and foundation of the Republic rests on 
a comfortable cottage in the country, and not the skyscraper in the city. 
B are willing to work for our board and clothes, and a comfortable habita- 
in. Let us be like the bees, let us gather the honey. You do not get much 
)re than board and clothes, but you are robbing us before we can get it. 
Senator Hefun. You are working to create conditions that would give the 
nner a fair chance. He is entitled to have a fair chance, and his business 
ide profitable. 

Mr. MiSH. I was talking to a friend of mine, and was giving him my theory 
out the city, and h^ said he had a son who went to New York, and he had 
ne well, and I asked him if he was married, and he said that he was not 
irried, that he was a bachelor. I said, "That is the end of your family." 
J never got enough money to marry, and the family ends there. He has 
jney, but he can not trade his money back for a life. 

Was there anything else I could say to persuade you gentlemen to support 
is bill favorably? I understand you have a bill before you, and I would 
ce to have it reported out favorably, and I would like to get behind you in 
aryland and help you. I will be very glad to throw my politics aside. 
Senator Kendrick. I think it might be properly said that this is a group 
' men who have been dubbed the "Agricultural bloc of the Senate," and 
ley certainly ought to have somebody get behind them, because they have 
le other fellows in front of them. 
Mr. MisH. I will. 

Senator Kendbick. They have been denounced, and we believe without 
»8on. 

Mr. MisH. I will tell you, in the near future, every county in Maryland will 
3 organized like Washington County, and I have reason to believe they 
re going to organize in other places. 
The Chairman. We will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned subject to call of 
ie chairman.) 
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FBIDAT, FEBBUABT 17, 1922. 

United States Senate, • 
Committee on Agricultube and Forestry, 

Washington J D. G. 

The committee reconvened pursuant to call at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Norris (chairman), McNary, Page, Keyes, Gooding, Ladd, 

[nith, Kendrick, Harrison, and Heflin. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. You may proceed, Mr. 

ozley. We would like to have you finish, if you can, in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Mozi^Y. I will try to. 

The Chairman. We will try not to interrupt you. 

TATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM J. MOZLEY, OF DICKINSON, N. DAK. — 

Kesumed. 

Mr. Mozley. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the first question that I would 
ke to speak of regards the amount of wheat which it takes to make a barrel 
I flour. This has been carefully worked out. It takes 4 bushels and 40 
3unds of wheat from No. 3 grade to make a barrel of flour, and a barrel of 
our makes 300.14-ounce loaves of bread, so the price of wheat and the price 
t flour should relate, so our contention is that we should have a price for wheat 
I relation to the flour value, but not upon any basis of grades as they are 
ow used. The grades are very discriminatory. 

The Chairman. How many loaves of bread are made from a barrel of flour? 

Mr. Mosley. Three hundred. 

The Chairman. Three hundred loaves of bread to a barrel of flour? 

Mr. MozLEY. Yes, sir ; 300 14-ounce loaves. So when wheat values under the 
resent governmental grade is established it makes it possible for the millers 
J buy wheat upon the differentials they now buy on. It costs the farmers on 
^'o. 4 wheat practically 32 cents on every bushel he sells. That enters into the 
OSS to the producer of millions of dollars. 

Now, the drought districts cover a good many parts of different States. 
^ou can take North and South Dakota — ^last year they were hard hit; also 
•arts of Kansas and Oklahoma, and some other wheat-growing States. Now, 
t^lien the drought people pass over a drought period, as they have for the past 
\vo or three years, and as the price as you will notice to-day is fluctuating 
ery rapidly — something should be done. 

I noticed in the paper day before yesterday that wheat was rapidly advancing ; 
t had advanced 6 cents a bushel. This article told about the exports that is 
aking place, and this morning it said that owing to the filling of the contract 
tnd other matters that it had taken on a decline. Why decline wheat at this 
i^ie, when the world knows we have not got any too much wheat? It is Just 
^ flatter of market manipulation, You can not lay it to anything else which 
s in effect to-day. The producer does not know from one day to the next what 
ie will do, and as spring approaches no doubt the market will advance quite 
[materially from the fact that the bulk of the grain will be in the hands of 
srain men or millers. A few years ago I had in storage about 5,000 bushels of 
vheat. I carried it over one year, and at the end of that crop season I was 
luvised by the banker to sell my wheat. He said, " I have just returned from 
^"6 South, and I found wheat fields in the South are going to yield abundantly, 
^nd the market will drop rapidly, and I advise you to sell." The vice president 
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of the bank told me the same thing. He was a wheat buyer also. So upou 
advice I sold about one-balf of It, and I took part of a crop and put It In etora 
Every day I met these men, and they advised me to seU. I said, " Tbla is < 
time that I am going to use my own judgment." 

The wheat that tliey wanted me to sell nt that time was 82 cents a bus! 
and after awhile it got to $1 a bushel, anil the man in charge of tbe gr: 
department for this tomiiany wanted uie to sell this wheat very badly, aud 
fact they cunie in there to see me every day, two or tliree times, and called 
on the telephone. I wondered why they wire so Interested in getting ni« 
sell that wheat In February I got $1.55, I merely call your attention to : 
fact that the grain men are in a big combine, tbe same as they have in cai 

Our man, Richards, at Dickinson, N. Dak., Ikas been a heavy cattle raiser 
years, and be was president of one of the banks, president of the bank 1 
speaking of, that advised me to sell my wheat. His life savings are in 
ranch. He has several thousand acres of land, and in addition to thai 
rented & large portion of the Indian reservation adjacent his farm. A year i 
last fall, when the deflation In cattle started, he sold part of bis cattle, a 
his partner wanted to get out, and he bonght his partner out. This fall he v 
ordered to liquidate, so he went to Minneapolis and Interviewed some of i 
banks, and they said they could not do anything for him. They said, "It 
Impossible; you will have to sell," and he brought down about a trainload 
cattle, and when he got to the station at Kllldeer he said, " The tail miglit 
well go with the hide." He said, " I will ship two cars and drive the rest biic 
He shipped them down and they handed him $42 for great big steers, anil 
he had sold his cattle at that time he would have been worse than pennili 
for he told me that he would be In debt after liquidating bis loan and turn 
his laud In. 

So he went to Minneapolis and they told him there, " We can not carry jo 
" Well, then," be said, " come and get the cattle ; I will not load them or t; 
and action. If you want to drive me to the wall, just heip yourself," so about fi 
weeks later they called him to Minneapolis and said, "Do you think you eoi 
make good if we would carry you over another year?" "I do not km 
What of the market! " Here was the Information that he got ; " You go lu 
to your ranch. You go out to-day and buy all the young cattle you can li 
and check on us, and by another year the market wlU be so Ihat you Ciin . 
on your feet." 

How do they know those things, gentlemen? I maintain tbls grain and cui 
manipulation Is brought about by those same men, and there Is certainly a ' 
financial Interest behind It. and I maintain this, although it is a broad 
sertlon : That the Federal reserve bank is the means of tbls deflation, and <I 
brought It about on the wrong end. If they had allowed tbe stockmen u 
grain men to maintain a reasonable price, so those men could pay their bi 
and had used, as I said before, the ax on the other end, this country would i 
be suffering as it la to-day. Those are questions that have got to be met. 

I want to call attention to one more farmer. He lives about 4i miles soi 
of nte. His name is Walters, and he came Into that country about 25 years a 
He oivns practically two sections of land. He Is considered one of tlie 1> 
farmers in the country. I dn not think up until the last year or two dial 
ever hired a man to do a month's work. The work was done by his own fiuiii 
1 want to tell you how he lived by one meal I ate there. It was a year n 
last hardest I drove up to his door to see him on a matter of business. 
Bald; "It Is about noon; come In; we are going to liave dinner." We i" 
to dinner, and sat around the table, with about 14 in the family, with one hit 
man. There was one loaf of bread brought out, and the wife went and cu: 
good chunk of It and laid it along different places, and then there was a honi 
buttermilk left at each plate — no plates — and then she brought In a bowl 
lettuce and fliled each IJowl as she went around the table with lettuce, a 
there was not another thing on that table but these chunks of bread, letnn 
and buttermilk. That is the way the man lived ; and he Is considered a nen" 
man, but for the last two years be has been a borrower. 

What are the people going to do who have tried to live a halfway deceiil 'i' 
His children never went to sdiool, only when the law forced them, and !h' 
they went only for a short time during the winter months — and then thej" i^' 
ab<)Ut bringing young people up on the farms and giving them an education. 

The crop estimates from the Department of Agriculture are misleading. 
have been a crop reporter for over 12 years up to the present year. I decllnw 
take any further band In It 1 am going to tell you why. I have watchw 'i 
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TOP estimates during that entire period, and the reports that go out at the time 
he ci-op is being raised and at the time the crop is being thrashed ; if you will 
ake the time to look up the figures you will find that there is a great difference 
►etweeh them — the estimate at the time the crop is being harvested and the 
inal figures. There is a big shrinkage in the amount of grain that was supposed 
be raised. That has a big bearing upon the influencing of the wheat market. 
You will notice another thing from the thrashing reports that come out. I 
lotice it, because I watch closely. The first thrashing reports that come out 
Tom the wheat States are taken and multiplied in the papers, from some little 
jmall patch of grain that happene<l to yield very heavily ; but when the big fields 
ire gathered, and the crop damage has in many cases been shown to be great, 
hat is not magnified or multiplied. That is passed over as a matter that gen- 
erally does happen in an ordinary way, and there is not much said about it; 
)ut the big reports that go out of a 30 to 40 bushel yield are the reports that are 
iiaCTiified and shown to the world that there is going to be a big crop ; hence we 
ire going to be long on wheat, and all those things have a tendency to bear the 
narket down. 

Another broad assertion I am going to make, and I presume that 1 am mak- 
ing some that are considered pretty radical. I believe that it is practically 
ntended from certain interests that the farmers be kept at a low ebb, because 
:hey can be easier handled. If the farmers could get out of debt, if the 
farmers could get on their feet, they could then become strengthened in a way 
hat these things could not be brought about. 

I have seen a good deal of talk lai^ely in different papers about the cooperative 
societies and what they are going to do for themselves and what they could 
Jo for themselves. There has been a cooperative bill passed that should be of 
material benefit, but the conditions are such, gentlemen, that it is an impossi- 
t>ility for cooperative systems to function, from the fact that they are loading 
their products in the same cars, whether it be cattle or grain, and sending it 
down the same channels of commerce. They are sending it down to the same 
sort of men that are handling their products to-day. 

Then there is another thing that enters into the cooperative movement, 
flrhich you men are not aware of, and that is the leaders in many cases, leaders 
of cooperative concenas and societies. 

I know of men to-day — I am not going to mention any names — ^but I know a 
man in the city to-day that I wanted to come here and testify as to the facts, 
because the rank and file of the farmers to-day are being misguided. They are 
iiot told the truth, and they leave it to their leaders, many times, to do their 
thinking for them. The conditions under which the cooperative societies are 
working to-day — the Farm Bureau is losing ground every day on account of 
that. The Farm Bureau in the last year, according to its own report, lost 
practically 50 per cent of its membership. The Farmers* Union lost heavily ; 
the Grange, the equity societies — the American Society of Equity in the State of 
Wisconsin lost over half their members in the past year. 

Senator McNary. Is that due to want of confidence of their leaders or the 
inability of the farmers to meet their dues? 

Mr. MoziJTX'. The farmers would gladly meet their dues if the business was 
conducted for them in a satisfactory way. The farmer wants to be organized, 
and when they are seceding from one of the organizations they are holding 
themselves together in little groups, trying to struggle along and get by in a way 
that they can work satisfactorily. 

Senator McNary. What do you offer as a constructive substitute for the farm 
organizations that are gradually disintegrating; what do you propose in the 
place of these? 

Mr. MozLEY. Nothing. I want to see them go on. I will lend them my hand 
and heart and sympathy. I am for these organizations. I am merely calling 
attention at this time • 

Senator McNaby. If the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the union, all of 
which organizations I have a profound respect and sympathy for, are losing 
members, which, I think, you implied was due to want of leadership and con- 
fidence in the leaders, what do you offer to take their place? 

Mr. MozLEY. That is a pretty hard thing to say, because, in my judgment, 
when they find a leader is not doing the right thing they should try to get a 
leader who would. I do not think their methods — ^am not finding any fault with 
their methods, but I am finding fault with their leaders. 

• Senator Smith. You said a moment ago that these cooperative organiza- 
tions when they got their cattle and grain together had to sell them to the 
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same parlies, or in thp name market where tbe ^rnln of the individual "'li 
was noi a member, nr those wlio solil wltlioiit these organizations — now ih 
inference (but i drew was that unless tliere wns some way to remedy the iilt 
mate market to which the i?nttle ami frraiu went, the cooperative associnttnn 
could do no more than save the niitldlenuin's chann^ bnt that would Imi 
no material effect upon the ultimate price to l>e received at tl)e fiual market 

Mr. MoELST. Yes, sir; that is exactl.v wbat I meant 

Senator Suith. The reason why that impressed me so wa^ because tli 
senator from Maryland yesterday, the State senator from Maryland, said li 
bad saved quite a bit for those that he represented In the State of Maryinn 
by cutting out the middleman's char^ies and getting tlie maximum tbat coul 
be obtained at the ultinuite niaiiiet. but lliat he nafi at the end of his rv 
now; that there was no i>ossibie way for bim to affect the ultimate marke 
and the price obtained there was not sufficient to cover tbe cost of pro<lucti"i 
Henee he comes to Congress to get tliem to assist in snch a manner as to tttfei 
the market, so that when be dle^Kised of his tcraiD. or the farmers disposed i 
their grain, no matter whether through a cooperative market or not, that 
would be remunerative, or at least above the cost of production? 

Mr. Muzi>;v. Yes. sir: that is eicactly wliat I was driving at — that when » 
are sliipping stuff from a cooperative system, or from the individual fariuer 
flown the same channel of CMunienw, to tbe same people at the other eod- 
ttiat is where we are loting. 

The Chaikmas. Cooperation does not have to stop there? 

Mr. MozLEY. Xo. . 

The Chaibmas. Why not cooperate at tbe other end, like, for instance. r|; 
wheat farmers are trying to do now In the so-called committee of seventeei 
arguing, as I understand, for the proposition to handle the other eod of t)i 
market as well as the beginning of it. Could not that be done by cooperaii'' 

Mr. M02LET. Where can you get your finance? 

The Chaibsias. They propose to finance it if they can ot^anize the pT< 
dncers so as to handle it, an<l there should be no difticulty about jtettlug li 
finance. They think there will not l>e any difficulty to finance it. hol'lii 
enough off tlie market to repjilate the market according to the nee^is of tli 
consuming market. 

Senator Ke.ndbick. Is it not true that this plan now outlined by the ci>u 
mittee referred to has been the ultimate aim of this organization from it 
beginning? 

The Chaibua:4. 1 think so. 

Senator Ke-xbkick. Tb^ have intended to work out and put into opertiiii'i 
as ueariy as i>ossibIe, a practicable plan, by which the great hulk of [liei 
products could be marketed under the direction of their oivn oi^nizatlon. 

The Chaiejian. They would sell, for instance, to the people in Kuro|> 
They would ship tiieir products over there — finance It clear to the en»i. 

Senator Kesdbick. The pn>|)osa1 involves some very radical changes fr"i 
the old method, ami one of the obstacles iit the l>e^nning will prohalily he I 
induce people wiioi have beretofore acteil according to their i>wn Judpiuei 
to subscribe to a pliiu by which they will be compelled to yield sometbinj; I 
the common giMMl. or defer their own juilgment. or waive their cwn ]u(1kiti*'" 
as the cnse nmy Ite. to the judgment of tliis committee. This would iiivoh 
evm the niarketin:: of li\e stot'k. us I uuderslaud it: ;,'niin and nil fan 
products. 

The Chaikuan. They would pool their products and the committee ivoul 
deciil? wlien to a^ll. and in what quantities and where it is to be ship|teil. 

Seiiaior Suith. I rei-elved some letters this momii^ ju.>it before I m"i 
here, and have just finished rending them, caltlog attention to the fai-t iti-J 
in lliis Rus^iiu relief, the Government taking over so many million bushed 
of grain to ship to that country baA a very advantageous effect on the ht: 
market, to such an extent that au additional profit mi the i-om that wiH if' 
at Lome for sale had more than piiid for all the com that was sent abnt" 
and alt the expenses incurreil. giving ris* to the assumption that this iie' 
method of shilling Iliis stuff abi-oad— taken over by the Government. t!it;i 
out of the ordinary cbaiinela of distribution— together with the Tolunie "f " 
had stimulated the market to that extent ; and the inference is that if tiien 
was anv means bv which the public, the purcha^ng public and the onlinar; 
buslnesi organiMti.ms that we now have, could be assured that either i^i 
GoM-rnment <ir s. me financial onaiiimtloii would guarnut.v, or at least r.. 
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\J ? J^ i ^""^' *"® market necessarily wcnild rf^nond/- nnrt t h«,.o 

sv. rt'T Jr.t Ufa;' «^f «'«'"o''« t^s mor„r,;g-?:r "^v/mf-L?,!^^ 

utenrion to nie fact tJiat this is an emergency that must be met nnii rp^r^m 
nencimg that, not as a fixed policy of tl^ie Goyer, n en durlS^ kll m^^^^ 
n yiew of the fact that this disastrous situation was brought about by quasi- 
^oyernmental agencies, that it was the moral duty of the Government 'to st 
^hat at least the cost of production was assured, in order to gXantee thi 
banners that tliey would not be made a sacrifice unnecessarily ^""'^^"^^^ "'^ 
The Chairman. We are talcing up the time of the witness. We haye several 
ivitne^es. o^^cnn 

Mr. MozLEY I am pretty nearly through. I just want a few minutes. That 
?oes right back to my contention that if we had a few years now of stabiliza- 
tion, m tlie meantime tliese cooi)erative societies would be benefited and be put 
in shape so that they would have time to organize and have time to get their 
matters in hand, w^ell in hand, so that when the guaranty was off there would 
be something tangible arranged, so that coofieration could go ahead and do 
businesss in a profitable and safe manner. 

Speaking about the different States and the amount of value of land^ going 
over a period of years : Up in Wisconsin there is a party there that left Ohio 
several years ago*, when land was very high; I think he told me about $300 
an acre. He went into Wisconsin to see if he could not make enough money 
out there to come back and buy the old place. He came back after being in 
Wisconsin for 15 years ; he went back to Ohiot to buy the old home. He got 
into the old home town one Saturday night and it was raining, so he decided 
he would not go to see the old foiks until the next day, so he went to bed in 
the little old hotel. 

The next morning the church bell was ringing, and he thought he would 
go to the old church. He went in and sat in the back seat, andJ after the 
sermon was aver they, as usual, passed the plate, and when it got to him he 
found there were 14 pennies in the plate, and he reached in his pocket and 
put in a crisp $5 bill, and he said he had done so every year. 

As soon as the sermon was over the pastor came over and said', " God bless 
you, brother, have yc/u come here to live?" He said, "No; I used to live 
liere." He said, "My folks live here." 

That afternoon he went out and saw his father and mother, and said, 
"IJack to Wisconsin for me." 

When he left Ohio he said that that land was worth $800 an acre, and he 
could go back there and buy it back for $50 an acre. Why? They have stolen 
the fertility of the soil, and that is what we are doing to-day. We are robbing 
the soil, ourselves, and our homes. For what? To try and make ourselves a 
home. That is what the farmer is working for. That is all any man is working 
for, to build himself a home, and in connection with this I want to mention an 
incident that happened a few years ago. 

A man from Vermont came up to our country to go into the sheep business. 
He said, "You have beautiful soil,". and he. said, " I notice you have no stones." 
Back in our State there are so many stones in some places that we are compelled 
to sharpen the sheep*s noses, so that they can eat grass between the stones. 
He said that back in his country, back in Vermont, that that land was selling 
at that time for from $200 to $300 an acre, and in our country the land was 
worth about $10 an acre, and men who have gone out and lived on that land, 
and built themselves little homes, and are working hard to-day, can not get the 
oost of production, and if our farms in that country to-day are put back at the 
price we bought the land for, there is not a man in the State of* North Dakota 
who would not be broke. It is only the rise in the land that gives the man any 
hope of ever getting anything out of it. 

I want to say another word : I was down here in 1918, and I had the pleasure 
and honor of meeting some of the same men. To-day w^e are in a worse state 
than we were then. I think agriculture is so low, as you men realize, some- 
thing must be done, and I know you will do what is right, and there should 
not be any opposition at all to any movement that will assist agriculture. 

The country to-day is stricken so hard that it is beginning to move back to 
the center. The little man, the business man, and bankers are feeling the effect 
of this one thing, the deflation started at the wrong end, and I hope that you 
nicn will do everything within your powder to restore agriculture, and when you 
<lo that you are going down in history as doing more for humanity than any 
ingress has ever done. 
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iiiakt^ a NUKSeKtiou toe :t uolutiuu of ihe farmers' i)rice problem. However i 
IB "iiij- liy ifie suKgfstioiiit of many iveople thiit some solution can be arriv« 
lit. auil If I may suggest some line of tbonght that will enalile a mure abl< 
Kuiii to fonu a workable i>la:J, I shaJl be verv Rlad 

la looking up ihe average price of wheat on the Chicago market for tb. 
past 10 .vears, I find from the liest ftgnrts I have, that it has been Sl.So w 
I.IUIIH-L Y«- It has oci-urred to me if a Government-guaranteed minimuu 
prirtj could he eatablialieil at lo i*r cent below the lO-year average price, o 
H-W per huKhel, and a maxluinm price at 10 per cent above the Ift-year aver 
iixe price of *1.70 i>er bushel, which would allow a fluctuation of 30 cents w 
IjUHlicl. tthich should wivei- the carrying charges and variation in supply am 
demand. Thl» would guarantee the coat of production to the farmer am 
Kuarantee a reasonable priiv to the customer and In but few cases wouli 
i-etiuli-e any Interference by the Government. Mv Idea being that the Govern 
nient aimply should stand i-c«dy to buy the surplus wheut when the price weu 
down to $1,40 per huxhel at Chicago and that no one should be allowed to bui 
wheat at to e\cee<l a basis of $1.70 a bufhel Chicago. 

I would suggest that this arrangement be made to apply to the four grpa 
staples of the cotintry— wheat, com, cotton, and wool— which would proiec 
practically every farmer In the country on at least one thing, and most u 
them on two, and would protect the coat of living to the consumers througli 
out the country, which would to a large extent do away with the demand fo 
Increased wages on account of increased cost of living. These prices eouli 
be readjusted on the basis of July 1 each year on the 10 years previous, m 
if the supply exceeded the demand at the average price the average wouli 
gradually work lower, and if the demand exceeded the average price, tin 
price would gradually work higher, encouraging an increased production 

There might be years when it would be necessary for the Governojenl ii 
buy quite large quantities of the different articles, but in that case the sup 
piles could be sold, or even donated to foreign countries, and the loss proper 
tloned to the whole country Instead of having to be borne by one class " 
farmers. In case of this guaranty, I should suggest that the President or thi 
Secretary of Agriculture be given power to declare an embargo on Imporl! 
whenever the central price fell below the 10-year average for that article 
Through the stabilizing of the price of com the price ol pork and beet wouli 
to a very large extent also be s^blllzed. 

If you have time to think this matter over and think it worthy of any imd 
sfderation, I should be glad to receive a reply from you. 
Tours, very truly, 

J. S. Page, Pretideut. 

$1.70 — 10 per cent above the Chicago 10-year average price — maximum price 
$1.55 the Chicago 10-year average price of wheat; $1.40—10 per cent ljelo« 
the Chicago 10-year average price — minimum price. At this price the Guvern 
. uient would stand ready to buy the wheat. 

Increasing price will cause greater production; decreasing price will lessrii 
pi'oduetlon. 

The Ch.*jbman. Who Is your next witness? 

Mr. MozLEY. I overlookeil a couple of petitions which I would like to offer. 

The Chairman. All right; what are they? 

Mr. SIozLEV. Would you like to have thenr rend ? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. MozLEY. They are in relation to the demand for stabillKutiou. 

The Chaieman. We might have them printed, but not the names. You i-J" 
state after It how many names, or you can siate now how many names. Oi'*' 
them to the reporter, and the petition Itself will be printed, with Ihe sWf 
ment as to the number of signatures, but not the names. 

(Tlie first petition is as follows:) 

" We, the undersigned, being Urmly co 
dustry staggers until agriculture is put o 
United States Grain Corporation, and v 
wheat, hereby subscribe the s 
the expense of a delegate to tl 

at Washington, D. C.. beginning February 9, at which time witnesses will l> 
heard on legislation now pending to reestablish the Grain Corporation nlil> 
power to fix a minimum price for wheat. Dated this 4th day of FetiruafJ- 
1922." 



nvinced that business pausec ami i"" 
n its feet through the reviving i>f ili' 
; demand fixing a miiiiuium priiv on 
1 set opposite our names for the payuieni "f 
? hearings before the Committee on AKric-iitmn' 
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(There are 33 subscribers to the forep:olng petition.) 

(The second petition is as follows:) 

"We, the undersigned, being firmly convinced that business pauses and in- 
dustry staggers until agriculture is put on its feet through the reviving of 
tlie United States Grain Corporation, and we demand fixing a minimum price 
on wheat, liereby subscribe the sum set opposite our names for the payment of 
the expenses of a delegate to the hearings before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C, beginning February 9, at which time witnesses 
will be heard on legislation now pending to reestablish the Grain Corporation 
with power to fix a minimum price for wheat Dated this 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1922.*' 

(There are 17 subscribers to the foregoing petition.) 

Senator Ladd. Mr. Stevens is here and will make a statement in regard to 
Ijrofits of elevators, millers, etc., I bel'eve. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM H. S. STEVENS, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
ECONOMIST, FEDERAL TBADE COMMISSION. 

Mr. Stevens. I should state in advance probably that the commission has no 
figures covering results for elevators, mills, and bakers, later than 1919-20. 
Those are the last figures that are available. The figures for country elevators 
and terminal elevators show margins per bushel for those elevators, and show 
fhe total profits of those organizations. 

Senator McNaky. Private or cooperative elevators? 

Mr. Stevens. All groups, line, cooperative and independent elevators — all. 
three types. 

The gross profits of country elevators, excluding hedging, gain or loss, were 
lii}?hest in 1919-20, when they averaged 8.34 cents per bushel. In 1915-16 they 
averaged 3.53 per bushel, and in 1916-17, 6.78 cents per bushel. 

Including the hedging gaii\s or losses, the gross profit was 805 per bushel 
in 1919-20, 3.55 cents in 1915-16; 6.03 cents per bushel in 1916-17. 

These totals include, as I stated, a combination of results of independent 
elevators, cooperative elevators, including both the patronage and non- 
(♦atronage dividend tj^pe, and the line elevators. 

The Chairman. That includes all kinds of elevators? 

Mr. Stevens. All types. Those figures are somewhat overweighted by the line 
results, and the line margin per bushel is relatively very high as compared 
with cooperative and independent types; consequently, the profits in question, 
which I have given, per bushel, are somewhat too high, if you consider thfe profits 
Dbtained by independent and cooperative concerns alone. 

The terminal elevator results, including hedging, based on results for 10 
companies, for a period of several y^ars, but not including any Chicago coni- 
pnnles, were highest in 1919-20 when they averaged 7.45 cents per bushel. They 
were lowest in 1915-16, when they amounted to 2.54 per bushel. 

The Chairman. What year is that? 

Mr. Stevens. They were lowest in 1915-16 ; 2.54 cents per bushel. 

Senator McNary. What was the average before that time, before the war? 

Mr. Stevens. I can give you the figures for the prewar years. I have the 
fibres separately. 

Senator McNary. Never mind. You can put it in the record. 

Mr. Stevens. The figures for 1912-13, including hedging, was 2.98 cents; in 
3913-14, it was 2.63 cents. Now that, you understand, is including hedging 
gains ahd losses. If you exclude the hedging gains and losses the profits are 
very much higher. In 1916-17, for example, they averaged 20.12 cents per 
l)iishel. and they were lowest in 1913-14, averaging 1 9 cents per bushel. 

I fairness, it should be stated, that the very high profit of 20.12 cents in 
1916-17 was due to the fact that wheat had been purchased in the fall, and 
tlien there came a phenomenal rise in price, which took place in the spring 
of 1917, when the allied Governments overbought the wheat market in the 
Tnited States. The elevators, which had bought in the fall at lower prices, 
got the benefit of the tremendous rise, as is shown by the gross profit, ex- 
cluding hedges. These elevators, however, lost approximately 13 cents a 
hushel on the hedges outstanding against that grain, so after deducting that, 
tlieir profit amounted to only 7.45 cents a bushel. The gross margin between 
the seller of grain and the purchaser of grain from the terminal elevator 
<*onjpany, however, was 20.12 cents per bushel in that year. 
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Senutor McNakv. Yuur ll^re for 191!>-20 shows that the jirofirs were higLn 
than for any t>crluU during the war, and for any period prior lo tlie war. 

Mr. 8TKVENS. Tea. It varies, to a certnta extent, depending on the territon 
anil tlie type of elevator yo\i are considering. 

The year lfllG-17, and 191&-20, were running a rui-e, so to spenk, because <i 
the very large increases in prices wlilcti took place in Iwtli years, bat Itx 
profit per bushel In 1919-20 was higher than in 191&-17. 

The wheat-flour milling figures which the commission has are of i 
earlier date, and UDfortunately do not run as far as 1911^-20. Tbey do li 

, hi>wev»-, in a rough fashion, the results which flour mills may be e 
to obtain. 

A comparison for 37 milling companies, which includes in this group a 
of the largest Ilotir-mllling companies in tlie United States, shows the foUo* 
figures of c(st, plus Interest, per barrel, from 191»-14 to 1917-18: 

In 1914, cost plus Inti-reKt, was S4.01 per liarrel; 1914-15, ?5l34 per bami; 
1915-16. $5.U per barrel ; 1916-17, SS per barrel : 1917-18, S9.o7 per borreL 

The profits per barrel of the same group of companies In the same years ni 
as follows: 1913-14, 14 cents i>er barrel: lftI4-lS, 21 cents per barrel: 191.»-ia 
14 cents per barrel ; 19HJ-J7. 55 cents iier hnrrel : 1917-lS, C5 cents per barrrt. 

The CsAmuAN. That was itrofit to the luillei-sV 

Mr. Stevens. That was profit to the millers iier barrel of finur. 

The Chaibma.n. You have taken into i-unaiilenitlon bran, i^iorts. in iIliI 
figure? 

Mr. Stevens. Everything is considered. 

Senator McNaby. Is tbe point involved the uue^iUxi iT the profits lo mill-ti 
and elevators being excessively high? 

Mr. Stevens. That is my understanding of the sliitatiou. I am spp^ji 
here on the instructions of tlie conimissfoD, which insiructioui^ were issn^ 
the request of the eomuiittee, and. as far as 1 was lolil about the situali' : 
understand the committee wanted some figures as to the profit. 

The Chaibuak. You are not interesleil in whetder they are great or sin»il 

Mr. Stevens. Xo. 

Senator UcNAsr. I wanted lo loiow if you were trying lo devebjp a !■ 



Mr, Stcvkss. No; simply lo supply iuf»i-iiiatiim the connititlee may wisL 

The conuuission, during tlie fourst^ uf the war. and io coaneetion witli 
wot^ of the Food Administration in tlie year 1917. determined ilie i.-»f[~ 
produi-ting lireuil fur wholesiile ,-iud chain store baliers, and 1 bav<^ heiv 
figures' of those results, (ler jmiuihI toaf of brend. based on flour nt a ! 
of Sll a barrel. Thoise figures i!hu»-«d a total cost at the baker's d.mr 
tile lowest cost terr torj- of amiroxiniaiety ii.7 c«4its per poiuid, antl f""" 
highest cost territory, U.4 tvnts, witli an avera^ uf &2 cents. 

The results for the ehiiin-etore bakers were ciwsiderabty lower. iJiu- 
an average of only 3.4 cents per pound at tbe baker's door in that parti< 

Mr. the results being based on flour at 511 [<er barrel. 

The costs mHitioned do not include the costs of salesmen sal&ri(«i ami i 
aud delivery to retailers, which amounted to 1 cent a iiuund. " 
little above that in the case of the wholesale bakers, so the figure^ nlr' 
have given are incivased by these factors. For wholesale bakt-i - ' 
coa per pouikd was 6,7 cents in the lowest cost territory, anri 7 . 
tbe high^ territory, with an average ot 7.4 cents. The a\.-\ 
store bakery cost was very mudi lou^r. 5.8 cents. This results, i^'i 
tbe ta.et that the ehain-store baker is a retailer primarily. H. 
dell breati except (hrongh his own chain of stores, and ci>ns'^ 
sales and delivery ctKt is low as ntmiiared with the wbolesali'v 
se41 ai^ delivM- to retail«-s in competition with others. The fl.'r 

(ound was only tliree-tentlis of a cent per pound for tli — ■ 
«Kpense in the raise of the chains: whereas the wbolesaie bakers an. • 
la tbe highest and lowest territories m'>re than 1 cent pet pound n$ ibr " 
af tbe same s^'vice. 

Poaslbly the committee would he interested in knowtug als>> tbe variit. 
£■ voBtK resulting from the ^te of bakeries, it is rather intei«stiD2 ilm ' 
do MC Ikid Ibe decrease In the bakefs' coa as the site incr ca a cs xh 
la bakeries of over 30,000 pounds per day, tbe 
p» poiiud In l>e 7.:i cents; in bakeries ninniu- fr 
I in Iwkertes from under S.OOO to HajOCO. rl.i 
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The Chaibman. It would rather indicate that the smaller the bakery the 
twer would be his pro<luctioii cost? 

Mr. Stevens. That is apparently indicated. The smaller the bakery the 
ore economical, so it would seem, is the production. The reason, per- 
ii)s, is that the smaller bakeries retail and have less selling and delivery 
ipense, whereas the large bakeries are usually wholesalers and selling and 
?liverj' expense is higher because of the fact that it is necessary to employ 
ilesmen to sell the retailers. When you get to the large classes of wholesale 
ikeries, they often sell entirely to the retailers, whereas the smaller bakery 
'ten sells only to. the consumer. 

The Chaibman. The figure would indicate that the retail bakery is the most 
onomical. 

^Ir. Steven*?. That would be the iudicat'on from the figures, so far as one 
111 judge, and without any more detailed analysis. 

The Chairman. It would result in a loss to have a large bakery, doing a 
liolesale business, supplying retail stores. 

^Ir. Stevens. Considered from the social standpoint that would seem to Ikj 
le indication. One hesitates to make a generalization of that sort, however, 
ecause we have made no detailed study of the facts, and we have nothing 
ther than these figures on which to base is. There may he some considera- 
on, therefore, that we 4o not know about, but undoubtedly the cost figures 
re something of an indication. There is not in the bakery business, appar- 
itly, on the basis of the figures, the tendency to lower cost as you increase 
le production. 

The Chairman. I think it would be interesting if you could trace the wheat 
•oin the farmer to the sale by the retailer of the bread, showing how many 
mes the wheat would be sold, etc. 

Mr. Stevens. I could do it in a rough fashion. The divergencies, of course, 
pe such that I would have to take a situation aijd assume it is typical. 
The Chairman. Exclude tiie cooiieratives. They are organized on the theory 
lat eliminates the middlemiin. Exclude them and take the regular and line 
evators. Eliminate cooperation all the way through. 

Mr. Stevens. The first step in the proc*ess is the hauling of the grain from 
le farm to the country elevator, except in such cases as the farmer himself 
looses to load cars and ship to the market, as he does in some instances. 
f here the farmer is in position to do this, he can cut down the middleman's 
larges. In North Dakota, particularly, you find a considerable amount of 
lis direct shipping by large farmers, who load their wheat direct. 
The country elevator's handling charge is, of course, a merchandising charge, 
lat is to say, the wheat is bought by the elevator company on the basis of 
hat the elevator operator thinks the gi'ain is worth. Now% he usually ar- 
ives at the price which he is willing to pay, by making d^uctions from the 
»rminal market price, which deductions he considers will be sufficient to enable 
im to pay his cost of handling and allow some profit. 

The Chairman. I want to know how many times that wheat is sold before 
lie fellow who eats the bread gets it. The farmer sells to the elevator. 
Mr. Stevens. The farmer sells to the elevator, which is the first time it is 
old. The elevator sells the great bulk of it at the terminal market. There 
5 a certain amount absorbed by the local mills, in which case there is only 
ne handling charge, the country elevat(»r charge. There may be no handling 
tiarge, because son^times it is J^old by various farmers to a mill elevator direct, 
nd in that case there no handling charge. The great bulk of the wheat, however, 
oes to the terminal market, that is, markets receiving 1,000 or more cars a 
ear, as the commission has roughly defined it in one of its reports. Ordinarily 
: is sold through a commission house. That is perhaps the most customary 
lethod, so that where it is thus sold, there is a charge to be paid the commis- 
ion man for the sale. In some cases the grain is sold direct by the country 
levator to a terminal elevator, or mill, and as to many of those direct sales, 
he handling charge of the country elevator only should be taken into con- 
ideration, no commission being involved. In the case where the grain is sold 
y a commission man, however, his charge must be added. 
If the grain or such of the grain as goes»to the terminal market is bought 
irect by the mills at the terminal market, it will usually carry only two hau- 
ling charges as grain. It will have to carry the charge for the country elevator, 
t course. It will carry the commission charge if sold on commission. In addi- 
ion, it will carry as flour the miller's charge for milling. 

92197—22 14 
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Bofott' pihiB iiilo llie mill distribution, however, posslMe fartber siepf t 
linvo III Ih» iitiiHittPivil : a btriX proportion of the KnUn aoW cm rommisBJon. 
nlnMiib' i)i«crlh«l, or boiitiUt direct In the country bj- tenninal-marfcet ftaot 
in luiroliawil by temitnal clevntors, so that to nioch of tl>e grain tfarrr ma>4 ' 
iiiIiIpiI to the country elevntor nnd the coiunilasltni man's elur^e a tprmim 
elevslor rliarKP. The tennliial elevator sells to wills in many casRj. bur 
other cnwN to deiilers, niiil on tliat account there ma.v be still fartber lennit 
i-Ii'valiir and broker's chnrges, employed hetween the producer and the oi 
wht-ri' till' prain is flimlly coiisumed. 

Wlifii the lermlnnl elevator company sells direct to the mill. tt>^r« is uti! •• 
liThilmil-i'h'vntor chiinK". I'ut ,vou get anywhere from two to Hre etarjes. t' 
iiiiiKiT iif fact, iH'tween tlif prodociT and the mill. Perhaps 1 sliotild »j .«* 
live charp<s. Iiecanae, as 1 liave said. In some eases the fsrain is sold diren 
tlie rnrtiiers to a mill elevaior. as it Ih railed, nhtcb Is of coarse tbe tanw tti 
as selling direct In the mill, so ttiere le only the miU bandliiiF fimrpe in i^ 
slltinlloli. From the mill »ii. other handllntt charges accrue. Tbe floor ha^ lo 
»tthl. Mm) the ordinary mei'hanism of srillDg Oonr is to sell Ibron^ vbo>a 
ami remit diKirihulors. S.-me is soirt to retailers direct, and as lo this liK 
l« only oni' addillonal charji' hesiiles the milt chaise, bat tbnv »re ofi*a *• 
llie whnletutle ami retail iliHrees od tiM* flour lo be added. ■Mt'if tm dure 
Then (here is the bakery's t-hai^e. If it is a wbnletwle l«k«*T. ihtw ha» w 
aiMnl lo the (lour |irice IIlc Itakery cost and pnt^I and sales oaimbm. it: 
sipnwl clwrw fiir retail h.-iinlliat: where bread is sold Oinm^ rrtaUrrs. 

ir Ihe bakerj* is not a n {i«le«!a)e hakeri-. then, of coarse, there is an eilao 
tlim of one of the cttai^-?. -thai is to say. there ts only one charge, whki '- 
rPlall hakers makes — but >vi)pn tbe wholesale hakery is invotvvd ttaete i^ '- 
cbaf^> of the wl«olt>saler :itiil the charjjp of tbe retail stot*- I u«^lil ii- t 
Ihal ro Ihis whole proci-ss. ivhk* involve* a luree nmntm' of bandtine^ n. 
tan»> prnportirai of caHes thi-re tuna be ad<led the cma of nasffmreaiiro. t 
that t» a "rwT," inn»onant mil! essraitialeiemenl. Tlie** is a «i« «f nart^or" 
ti.w fTwm the fjtnn to ih, oHialiy elevator. The farmer haals !■ he £^ 
and that invwlvps a cosq. Tb»«i ttiere is a coa <rf traaffiaiiiMp ii frcBL : 
cowwry elevator tn the pi>i:jt wliere it is »nkL he it a mill eir what ■«. If ^ 
point (s a trrminal niarkei- m i>r<H"«i>on will be ahsortied ibui, tan a <">«isJ 
nWe iKirtton will nK-i-e froM the terainal market eatb^r im amMitrr Karte: ■- 
crtwsnmtMjciii (iniiit. and. i-.inieii-at»lT, flnme of it m»j lawi* to a tbird narf 
bcr.vy » is Anally oiwsam).' 1 In aililitioa. tbrre is tbe cnat ot 
ftoor fr^w lt>c will tw wtn-icsnier ami fi»»i tbe lattw lo ibe i 

1 Im-w iH're -wme fifan-:< iitix^ sh<<K <frr4iiii il>in«M of ibts iTSB>i>F>.na:: 

Seuaror Kuxi 1 «hmM like to ask yon a cwtato qoeaatv. Are ifc«* -a--- 
lna>i.\ canes. aiWitJniui] Ivri.kers iJiTuJvei^^ 

Mr. StWKvs. The?* nuiy he hnifceps invnlved. an ytm ■ nafip c n in ciain-' 
»ith lln- CTjiiii, hm. "f .v.nr->p. iIir- niixli is to l«e said is faimnf*' lo tbe Kx-ic^ 
handlinc as^dc ftv«i sraU'-i- Bnifcerasc rate* in ctbhi Ti-ansadivBs we t: i 
rufos — moMl of ibc cw*; ;isi niH-^ irrestTilw a (-efr to« «bai9e. ai««»d •■ 
«nane«- of n ront a hushei. : id ii is iwii mofh of tin- iittnl (barpe. O-muc-if^ 
tbe I«8t ensi td <HT«ii»«:i..ij it is nsmiilv a ftmamrarivtrtf s^aH £■»<> ' 
taT«e>« chanw is in The .ji-iriMiTKin. si.a in Tbe caiw of jnmin tbe coiu- 
ole»-»mry <*JiT«e and the i-ti.ir»!e tIS ibe terminal *it^unv are mAn ttBgttnti: 

SWMiTor l.*im Tbe »bo).-ifik* ci»i|>l'ij-s his nwn hr-itrt-. does he:- 

(vuiimi^KiMBi"; He Mty* ibr«n^ aattitra hn*^ 
j.iinfa<mT<T. and be tabes a e<^BipiMJimi^ 
■ may l>m hroteps are ttw wuy lufiiii iiiii n. ~ 
III hi;\'e rv'i' lir<Aers m wheal. Ttie fltmaxiio ^■ 
■I nifi> etuiiiiiv a t.nikie T- l-ltr "rain Jn lffirai»i" 
iimil ill qiiestrod c«* iij »"ucli wltb a ttr**'^ 
f- r«'(> liwitcrase i-haiaeft. ■» ftir a* trtieai »> ~ 

haiT ti'*" liTwA-eraces '«■ pa,' to »> bis a w^i ii' 



}4pnator Ijma »e ratev 
■nntwe^mrath-c of tbe flnm 

Mr Sttvias. Voi. sir 1 
(lour h«i>di>rss. T<«o maj i 



r hi>s)M4 evoc thmicli < 



■i<m el<«»eiit t;- a "-ri «iTt«tis fnnnr in rtie irttnatiia- "= 

'i ate In* loicr oT CT«li. Irselt Preijan i»»es bavtaii; Jurem-i 

. rKte>< in effec! "i, «-l"ii: Wari-ti 1, ISd.. fnun nqiuii: r><mr 

icTt'iinnl laari-ers. ivil crvr y.ni ^ntm- i(bw «f hod i^ '^ 
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ortatioii ata^e; tlist is,togttht snin Mm tlM^ eammrj to tke ^-«„ « 
t has notbins to do with tlie funJier trumponMikm tlrirnii in c&se ^m 
oes beyood ttefc; and tbe floor, of course, does Bove iMroid sncb 

uiTkets. 

From Wbitcstone, Ind^ to Chicago. HU the rate was 1020 cents per 

n wheat. "^ 

The CHAffawAx. From where? 

Mr. STEVK3ES. Whlteatone, Ind. 

The Chabsmax. What part of the $tate is tiiat in? 

Mr. Ststess- I can not gtre joa that. I have taken theae at landom. 

Seoatcff- ffAaann. What is the town? 

Mr. Ste:ve!(& Whitestone. 

The Chaimmax. Why did jon nae that as a basis? These mnst he 
asoD for that. 

Mr. Stetexs. 1 can explain tliat. Most of tliese points w«re takm as 
Kated fairly near to tiie srain production oentera. The situation, ai Om.»»^ 
J that the rates tliat we sot from particular points are applicaMe to a tene 
roportioo of the territory aruond that town. From Whitesone Ind.. to 
taffialo, X. Y^ the rate was 16l80 cents. ^^ 

Senator Hakkeui. Per btt:^ielr 

^Ir. Stetess. Per bnshel on wheat. 

Seoator KExnaicK. What proportion of the raloe of the wheat was that? 

Mr. Stetexs. I can net tell you the exact price of wheat at that timel but 
am just indicating how l^rge a fiictor the freight must be. The rates in qnes- 
ion hardly represent 10 per cent of the price in early 193U, but nearer to 20 
» 90 per cent in 192L 

Fi>>ni Eureka. IlL. to Oilcast* the nite was 7.aiX and to St. Louis 12J9QL 
•tom Lyndon Station, WiSu. to Cliicagi* ihe rate was V2jS0, and to Minneapolis 
; was the name. From De Graff, Miun., to Chicago the rate was 17.40 cents 
er bosheL and it was the same to Milwaukee. It was IL-IO ccnt& to Duluth. 
^m Bradford, N. Dak., to Minneapi^is and Duluth the rate was 13y80L 

Senator Laddl Is that a bushel? 

Mr. Stetess. Yes. ar. From Martin.sdale. Mont- to Duluth and Minneapolis^ 
t80 cents, and frwn Manchester. S- Dak., to Chicago, 23wlO cents. 

Senator H^aarfp. Wliat year was that? 

Mr. STEVEi^a. ISei. These O^igfat rat«f became ^EectiTe. I belieTe. on Jan- 
try 1. 192L Manc-hester. S. Dak., u* Chicago aiftd Milwaukee. 2a.ia Prom 
iOKdlet, Nebr., to Galreston, 42 cents. 

The Chaikmax. Why does the commb<&<loo say Benedict? Why did you not 
tke a town, for instance, like Omaha? Benedict is a little bit of a places 

Mr. STEVE3C8. I hare the rates here between certain other markets, but, you 
Be. I took the country rate to indicate the fright rate which the producer has 
» pa.T. These are all country points, and it shows the freight rates which the 
fodocer has to pay to get Ids grain to the market. The freight rate between 
^>Baha and Chicago and Omaha and Galveston shows a further moTement. 

Senator Kesoiuck. From one t^minal to another? 

Mr. SiE-%iLA8. From one tenninal to another and fnmi the producer's stand- 
oint I do not think that is as important, because the rate that the producer 
A« tr» pay is the rate into the terminal market. 

Senator HaaaEtn. What we are trying to find out is the rate where the wheat 
> produced to where it is scrid. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; I will not burden the conuuittee. Jannsen. Kans, to 
t'ew Orleans. 3L5 Ocents; to GalTcstim. 34.60. 

The CHAiKMAy. Were those cominlations made before the last increase in 
t^tght rates? 

Mr. Stei^exs. No, sir; and I am about to give the history of the rates. 

The Chaiemak. All the rates that yon gave us are too low. 

Senator Ketowick. All the rates given so far represent bonuses to the pro- 
liK^, conqiared with the rates from my State to market. 

The Chaikmak. Totir State is not in the Uni<m, Senator. 

let me get that now. I want to know whether I have got it correctly. You 
^ these rates that yon have given us are the latest rates? 

Mr. Stevexs. No : they are not the latest rates. 

'Hie Chaibma^. The latest rates are hi^ier? 

Mr. Stevens. No, Senator ; because — let me read this statement : 
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The rares <iii gniin which I btivf 

nmlemtaiid. n'lipD tlietv \ran a ceiiiT _ „ .„, .^.. .. 

^iwiit north iir the Cthli* anil arouiiil the Mississippi River, anii t'lii' ^ 
west, ill whii-h ttrrltury the rate increase nna -10 i>er cent. The rate iiior a 
in the Siinth e<Hi<>riill.v vnn amnnd 2."i ]«■ cent. Tbat is hit iiifoniialinii frr 
rhe IiiteDiinte ('niiinierce CouiinlKRjnii. 

In SepteiKher. 1921. a reduction was luade on export (!raia, and tl>ere na« 
jreneral mliictiiHi on grain iu January-. 1922. The amount of thnt reduction 1 
not know: iin«l it o<-<-urs to nie. If I niay offer this suf^«st:oti that it iiii"ht 
deelrBlile for the committee to have a representaHve from the Interstate C" 
merce CoQimL44lon here to discuss the rate situation, because tlieae fl^i 
which we have secured ourselves from the Interstate Commerce Comi'jissjnn 1 
mahinp certain tahulatlons would seem to indicate in rhe present situiilii 
of the low iirice of jsmin particuliirl.v. that the freight rate is sliiipiv a nu 
imporinnt factor in the situation. 

Semitor Kksbrick. You mean the proportion of value? 

itr. Stevens. The proportion of the freight rate to value is .so liipli Wli 
you considw a price around $2.35 or «2.40 per bushel, say. .January, 1920, soc 
where around there, probably, for Ko. I and No. 2 grades — when you consid 
a price of that size or higher at fliat time. It does not seem so serious, hmn 
n freight rate of 24 cents a hushel is only W per cent, but ivhen you cut i 
price of Kram one-half It becomes « more serinns factor. 

Senator KE?inBirK. Especially whai you increase the rate, as was done 
file case Ex parte 74. which applied west of the Missouri River, on the b9.«is 
the ai per cent inerease, and the frel^t rate Increased that amount, anil tl 
property of the farm reduceil oH per cent, you can ^I'mpse the hardship ih 
it worked on the shipper. 

Mr. STtJVENB. Yes ; the situation after that increase, when farm produfls at 
drooling, must liave been had. lie<anBe every day the price went <lonT tl 
proportion, of course, to the total price consunieil by freight cbnrges m 
increased. 1 do not know what the amount of the general reduction iinlw 
in .Innuary, 1S22, was, but even though it was considerable it could -scarfc 
bring down the fre.ght rate to a point that was much lower than in Jiinuni 
1921, unless it was very drasric. It may have been sufficiently drastic to do tb 

It occurred to we. as I said, that the committee might find it wortlt nliile 
ascertain the situation with r^ard to freight rates and tlie proportion thef (^ 
stitute of the prire of grain. 

Senator I.ahd. Has the Federal Trade Connnission Investigated auytliin? 
regard t" discr.'niination In rates? 

Mr. Stevens. We generally do not liave an.vtbing to do with investiiii'ii 
into rates. These freight rate increases, as I understand It — ^though I iini ii 
competent to testifj" on these points, as I am not a i^te expert — »'ere mi 
percentage basis. The Increase was a Mralght percentage increase. 

Smator Labii. Tliat was the order of the Interstate Commerce Coniniissioii? 

Mr, Steveits. Yes, sir. 

Senator Laud. Did tlie railroads sticct*d hi any way in evading that! 

Hr. Stevens. 1 do not thiuli so. We have some reason to tbinli. S^'VUX 
from material we have secured, that the result of putting into etfect lli 
incrwase which, as I say. was a percentage one, was to dislocate the ntii 
customary method of shipping grain, because the rate structure for m 
had heen built verj- carefully, and tlieie were certain established differfnn' 
between different points. Wbai you put a percentage increase into elf«' 
is certain to dislocate somewhat that structure. 

It became impossible, in a number of eases, for certain markets to coi»r^ 
for grain from certain arena, whereas formerly they had t>een able to d" ' 
The percentage Increase was such that it forced the transport at ioo ft"" 
to some points out of line with the transportation ctiarge to other foruxrl 
competing points. 

The CuAtBMAM. I asked tlie qnestiou, because on one single road t>i^ '*' 
from one point to Minneapolis is 13.5 cents, and Just oae mile away Is ^<"^^ 
station where the rate is 16 cents, and I could name buudreds of instanwa 

Mr. Stevens. May I ask this? Does not that occur because of the fid '^ 
they have to have certain rate-break points where the rates increase. If yc'' *' 
establishing a zone system the rate has to increase at some point or otiier. 

Senator LAnn. If that condition exists, would It n<rt l>e putting one '*"' 
munit>- out of business as compared with another community? 
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Mr. Stevens. It certainly is, to a certain extent, discriminatory against 
le community that pa^^s the higlier rate. That may be a basis for criticism. 

Senator Ladd. That would be true on a milc^age basis.* If you get farther 
rom the marl^et tlie rate would increase? 

Mr. Ste\'ens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harreld. You have got to change your system of making rates and 
lace that system on a mileage basis. 

Senator Kendbick. In estimating the cost in the movement of grain from 
le farm to the consumer, the ultimate consumer, has the commission reached 
Q^' conclusion as to the number of fixed charges of a middleman repre^nting 

middleman that might be eliminated? 

Mr. Stevens. We have not made any calculations of that sort. What the 
oni mission did was to ascertain about the number of handlers. It is attempt- 
ag now to estimate and determine as well as it can, from the returns we 
ot from 9,000 elevators, about the number of handlings to which grain is 
objected. It is tentative, and I do not know whether it will work out, but 
n effort is being made to ascertain the situation. 

Senator Kendrick. Do you tind a uniformity of charges and profits l)etween 
tie cooperative elevators and the terminal elevators? 

Mr. Stevens. You mean between the cooperative country elevators and the 
jrminal elevators? 

Senator Kendrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. That is not strictly a comparative proposition. The results 
hown by the cooperative elevators, as far as they were ascertained, were 
plendid. They apparently buy grain on the narrowest per bushel margin, and 
bey seem to earn the highest rates of return on the investment. 

Senator Kendrick. The have eliminated apparent profiteering. 

Mr. Stevens. It is not exactly that. The situation appears to be that the 
Ital factor in the operation of the country elevator is volume — if you give 
a elevator a sufficient amount of business that elevator can handle on a 
arrow margin, but if you cut the volume in half, you will find an increase 
1 the margin. Take line elevator results. Line elevators show constantly a 
igher margin per bushel for handling than do either the independent type 
r the cooperative type, but you also find that the line elevator does not 
andle nearly as much grain as the other two types of houses. 

Senator Kendrick. Which accounts for the Increased cost? 

Mr. STE^'ENs. That is probably the situation. There is, apparently, a con- 
istent correlation " as down goes the business, up goes the margin per bushel." 
hat seems to be the situation, and the cooperatives are handling a huge volume 
f reason of patronage dividends, etc. 

The Chairman. These three elevators are in competition with each other? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

The Chairman. Suppose, for instance, there is a representative elevator of 
ach kind in one town; ordinarily the cooperative elevator would get more 
rheat than the other? 

Mr, Stevens. Yes. 

The Chairman. Does more business. 

Mr. Stevens. Does more business, yes. 

The Chairman. Therefore the overhead expense 

Mr. Stevens (interposing). Decreases per bushel. 

The Chairman (continuing). Would be less than the other elevators. 

Mr. Stevens. That is the situation, as near as we can ascertain. 

Senator Harreld. Ileferrlng to another phase of your testimony, it would 
eeni that wheat starting from the producer and going through the chamiel, 
7ou\i\ only pass through the hands of three or four middlemen, while an- 
ther shipment of wheat, starting from another point, would pass through 

or 12. 

Mr. Ste\tcns. I do not think it would run as high as that. In some ship- 
lents of wheat there is practically no handling at all, where the farmer 

The Chairman (interposing). Sells to the mill? 

Mr. Stevens (continuing). Sells to the mill. There is nothing there except 
he transportation charge. 

Senator Harreld. What is the other extreme? 

Mr. Stevens. The other extreme is pretty hani to state. It would repre- 
ent, probably, a country elevator selling through a commission man to the 
erminal elevator. I would guess about six or seven would be the maximum 
or the wheat. 
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Senator Habbeld. Go on to the consumer. 

Mr. Stevens. If you include the consumer, very likely you could say as 
many as 10 or 12 as -a maximum, because allowing a maximum of five or six 
handlings for the grain, you have to allow a maximum of three or four for 
the mill, including the broljer and wholesaler and retailer of flour, and a 
maximum of at least two for the baker. 

Senator Harreld. It is possible, then, to be handled ten times. 

Mr. Stevens. I should say so unquestionably. I do not think that that 
would be true of any considerable proportion of the crop, however. 

Senator Harreld. IaH me ask you this question : Which one has the greatest 
elfect upon the price, the making of the price or the product? 

Mr. Stevens. The wheat or the ilour? 

Senator Harreld. The product itself produceil by the farmer. Is not the 
wheat that is only handled once or twice 

Mr. Stevens (interposing). You are asking me to state that the cost is the 
thing that determines the price, and I do not really think you can say that the 
cost is determinative of price. 

Senator Harreld. How do you determine price? 

Mr. Stevens. Supply and demand for the commodity involved, and I do not 
deny — I do not mean cost is not a factor, but you know concerns do sell 
below cost. 

Senator Harreld. The cost of handling augments the price. 

Mr. Stevens. It tends to do that, but on the other hand, that is only one 
factor. In other words, the farmer Is selling below cost or, at least, he may 
sell below cost, but it is because of a particular supply and demand situation. 

Senator Harreld. Tlve man who sells without letting his goods go through 
a middleman gets a profit. The man paying the middleman makes the loss. 

Mr. Stevens. He perhaps makes a better profit than the man whose grain 
travels through the hands of more middlemen, but not necessarily so. The 
price at which the niUls will buy. in the case of direct shipment to them, is 
going to be based on the terminal market price leas freight deducticfns. The 
mill will not bid for grain in the country at an appreciably higher price than 
that prevailing at the terminal market, less the freight. 

Senator Harreld. The baker that makes the bread from wheat that is only 
handled once or twice would make more than the baker who handles the wheat 
that gofes through 10 hands. 

Mr. Stevens. That is likely to be the situation in some cases. You are 
correct in that. You may find a very wide range of margins in the case of 
bakers. Some bakers at-e using fiour which cost $6.50, others $7.50, and others 
$8.50, and if the baker who uses $6.50 ficur is able to sell his bread in com- 
petition at as high a price as those using $8.50 fiour he has a decide<J advan- 
tage. . 

Senator Harreld. If you cut out the middleman would that not help out 

the farmers? 
Mr. Stevens. I did not got that. , 

Senator Harreld. The conclusion is, if yo^i cut out the middlemen it will 

help the farmer. ^ ^ ,^ v. ^«f 

Mr. Stevens. If you reduce the cost the consumer and producer would benefit. 

Senator Harreld. The cooperative movement would/ help cut out the middle- 
man? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. ^^^^ ^ « 

The Chairman. What da you mean by $6.50 flour? 

Mr Stevens. That is the price at which the baker buys it 

The Chairman. The baker pays $6.50 per barrel? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MB. M. B. COOPEB, FABM MANAGEMENT AKP 
FABM ECONOMICS, DEPABTMENT OF AGBICTILTUBE. 

Mr Cooper. Cost of producing wheat: With your permission I shall attempt 
to nresent for your consideration some of the principal phases of cost of wheat 
production as outlined in United States Departmental Bulletin No. 943 entiUed 
** Cost of producing wheat." In this discussion your attention is invited to tne 
following phases of costs : 

(1) Average cost figures. 

(2) Variation in acre and bushel costs. 

(3) The bulk-line theory. 
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(4) Cost Of wheat in 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

(5) The wheat farmer's present position. 

First. Average costs figures : The question is often asked, How much does it 
eost to produce a bushel of wheat? This question sounds innocent enough. 
Viewed casually it does not seem especially difficult. One unacquainted with 
the uncertainty of farming, and particularly of grain farming, might fancy 
that the solution of this problem would be very easy. As a matter of fact, the 
problem is not only difficult but, in a certain sense, it is a problem that can 
not be answered with one definite figure, for the conditions of production are 
so variable that it is not possible to cite any one figure as representing the 
cost of a bushel of wheat. It is quite possible, of course, to figure out the 
average cost of a bushel of wheat for a given region or for the whole country, 
providing the necessary data on cost of seed, labor, use of land, etc., are 
zivailable, but when the " average cost " is determined it does not always 
serve the purpose it is popularly supposed to serve in presenting the rela- 
tions between costs and prices. 

The average cost merely tends to divide a group into two classes of about 
equal size. In other words, one-half of the farms concerned would be in- 
dicated as producing wheat at a cost above the average, and the other half at 
a cost below the average. On this basis, if the average cost was the same as 
the selling price, about one-half of the farmers would be producing at a loss. 
In general, when the price of a commodity goes so low that production is a 
50-50 gamble, the tendency of many of the producers is to substitute, so far 
as possible, other farm enterprises that promise a better chance of profit. 
The average cost has sometimes been used as representing a definite and 
specific cost figure, and the public has become accustomed to using the average 
as a statistical yardstick in measuring the cost of producing farm products. 
However, it is desired to enipliasize the point that an average cost figure, 
while useful in many respects, does not by any means tell the whole story. 
Wheat and all other farm products are produced by a great many individual 
farmers. The average tends to give a cost picture of the industry as a whole, 
but does not bring out the different conditions and practices incident to pro- 
duction, which have so great a bearing on the welfare of the individual, and 
consequently on the entire industry. 

Second. Variations in costs : During the fall and winter of 1919 the Office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics gathered cost figures on the 1919 
wheat crop from 481 farms, located in the six great wheat-growing States of 
the Middle West — Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the two Dako- 
tas. As an illustration of the variation in costs, your attention is directed to 
the results obtained in the winter wheat producing States just mentioned. In 
all, 284 farmers were visited in nine counties in Kansas, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska. It is only necessary to glance at the array of costs obtained from 
these farmers to readily understand why the average is but one of many 
costs that must be taken into consideration in order to obtain a complete pic- 
ture of the situation. On these 284 farms the average cost per acre was $27.80, 
and the range in cost per acre was from $10.55 to $50.23. This wide range 
in cost is indicative of variations, but like the average, does not tell the en- 
tire story, for on closer observation it is seen that 8 per cent of the farmers 
had costs between $10 and $20 per acre, and 13 at costs greater than $40 per 
acre. In other words, 79 per cent of the men had costs ranging from $20 to 
$40 per acre. These variations in acre costs are plausible, to be expected, and 
readily understooil when the important variations in farming practices are 
known. For instance, a part of the wheat acreage was listed, a part plowed 
and thoroughly prepared, and a part merely disked and stubbled in. Also, the 
yield of wheat range<l on individual farms from less than 2 bushels to over 
30 bushels per acre. 

The range in cost per bushel was from $1 to $8.20. On first thought this 
may be surprising, but further analysis indicates that while extreme cases of 
high and low costs must be expected to occur, only 18i per cent of the wheat 
cost less than $1.50 per bushel, and Hi per cent cost more than $2.50. In 
otlier words, 70 per cent of the wheat grown bn these farms cost between 
^1.50 and $2.50 per bushel, and nearly one-half of the total production cost 
from $1.50 to $2 per bushel. 

Low yields are associated with high bushel costs. Yield is the most variable 
factor in determining the cost of a bushel of wheat. A farmer may go to 
great expense in preparing for a crop only to have it injured or destroyed by 
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ndverse wetither con<1Itloiis or dleeane and insects. A low yield per acre inpan 
a relatively lilirli ciwt per bushel. This Is true where the acre cost Is Inw a: 
well he where It la high. The wide Tariation in yield per ncre which pre 
rnlled in the winter wheot set^tion surveyed are indicated by the followim 
fifnirea : 

The averaKe yield wiis 14.9 bushels per acre ; 15 per cent of the farms hai 
yields between 3 and 10 bushels per acre; SO per cent of the farms had yi?lil 
of hetwewi 10 and 20 bushels per acre; 25 per cent of the farms hart yields n 
between 20 and 30 bushels per acre. 

In onr analyls of these fanns they were ptrouped according per yield pe 
acre. The rtoup of lowest yields showed an average cost per acre of (if 
and the acre coats gradually Increased as the yield Increased, until In ihi 
highest yieldinfi group the acre coat was $40. This increase In acre costs lim 
less effect on the bushel costs than did the Increase in yields, and the \ov<v 
yielding group cost $5.14 per bushel. B^ch succeeding group cost less, uiiii 
lu the highest yielding group the cost was $1.47 per bushel. Such variatlon.s ii 
bushel and acre costs Indicate that there is more or less opportunity to tncreas 
profits by better farm organization by more attention to costs with the lilei 
of cheaper production, and by the adjustment of total production and dlstrlhii 
tlon in accordance with the demands of the market. 

Third. The " bulk-line" theory of cost: It will be seen from the foregolii: 
data that it is not possible to give an ofThand auswer to the question of ill' 
cost of producing a bushel of wheat. It Is possible, however, to present cos 
figures that will be of value to farmers In reorganizing their lines of productios 
in reducing certain Items of cost, and in testing the efflciency of their operation 
Prom the consumer's standpoint cost flRures show problems of the producer 
and emphasize the Importance of a price which will maintain a contiDUOii 
and steady supply of food. 

Usually 40 to 60 per cent of the production is grown at a cost abore tii' 
average. It follows that one must consider th(> cost that is representative « 
the bulk of the production of a given product In order to arrive at a co? 
figure that approximates what the price should he to maintain the inilustr; 
on a proper basis. This consideration has led to the development of the " bulk 
line " theory of cost iu its relation to price, which had assumed an Importnii 
place In the field of economic research. 

The "bulk-line" theory is a modification and an attempt at practical appli 
cation of the " marginal cost " or " graded cost " theory of the relation " 
cost and price. The price which stimulates the right amount of production hn 
been called the " necessary " price, and the cost corresponding to this price b" 
been termeil the " bulk-line " cost. 

In reality the " bulk line " varies with different commodities, and from tinv 
to time, according to the alertness with which farmers adjust their productioi 
to market conditions. What this "bulk-line" cost will be depends upou ; 
number of things, Including the rent the farmer must pay for land, labor, am 
capital, and the standard of living which farmers as a class insist upon if the; 
are to remain on the farm. The figures thus far available on cost of productim 
represent merely the first efforts of research along this Important line. Murl 
more data than are now available for the different crops and other farm enter 
prises should be gathered, analyzed, and Interpreted to bring out existing fiui. 
in the cost problem. 

Fourth. Cost of wheat production 1919, 1920, and 1921 : Average costs ar 
Of value in computing costs of production trends, and in this connection v.- 
liave computed the cost of producing wheat in 1020 and 1921, using as the bR^i' 
the results obtained in our cost work in 1919. The average cost of producing 
an acre of winter wheat In 1919 was nearly $28. In 1920 tlie cost was I.t p^i 
cent higher, and in 1921 it was about 94 per cent of the 1919 cost. 

The 10-yeiir average yield In the counties sui-i-ey (1910 to 1919) was U.' 
bushels iter acre. Using this average yield iis a basis for computing the Imsliel 
costs, we find that In 1919 the C(«t was $1.87 per liusliel ; In 1920. $2.17 ; In lif-'l 
$1.78. The price of wheat reached its height in June, 1020. Plans were laid !"' 
the 1920 crops when wheat prices were rising. Wages Increased about H \^r 
cent over 1819 wages. iJind prices in the spring of 1920 were about 25 per cm' 
higher than in the spring of 1919. Consequently the 1920 crop was seeded in 
anticipation of a good price for the wheat when harvested. In July, 1920, wheal 
prices began to fall. Some of the men were able to harvest their crop and sWi 
a part of It before the decided slump came In November. The majority, how 
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ver, were compelled to sell at jyreatly reduced prices, and the losses sustained 
rere felt keenly, especially by those who had borrowed money to produce the 
rop and liad obligations to meet when the crop was sold. During 1921 the 
verage price of farm labor was about 75 per cent of what it was during 1919. 
'he cost of horsepower was about 65 per cent of the 1919 cost, while seed wheat 
^as about the same. On the other hand, land, while not changing hands to any 
reat extent, was valued per sale at about the same price as in 1920, which was 
bout 25 per cent higher than in 1919. 

In all, wheat productioh costs were about 6 per cent lower in 1921 than in 
919. whereas the farm value of wheat in the States surveyed was $0.93 on 
December 1, 1921, ns compared with a value of $2.15 on December 1, 1919. 
Thus, it is obvious that the price of wheat declined much more rapidly over this 
)eriod than did the cost factors of wheat production, and when the break came 
D 1920 the majority of the farmers were left with comparatively cheap wheat 
m their bands that was produced during the peak of recent high costs. 

Those figures, as previously mentioned, are for the Mid-West winter-wheat 
>e\t. Similar computations were made for the spring- wheat-producing area, 
md the general conclusions are much the same as those shown for winter- wheat 
)roduction. 
Fifth. The wheat farmers present position : During the early summer of 1920 
he Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics conducted a farm organiza- 
ion and cost study in the Palouse wheat regions of eastern Washington and 
lorthwestern Idaho. The data were obtained for the crop year of 1919. Your 
ittention is called to the results obtained in this survey as the basis for arriv- 
ug at the present condition of the farmers. This is one of the best wheat- 
iroducin^ sections of the United States. The average size of these farms is 
iibout 300 acres. The practice of summer fallowing is followed, and naturally 
the acre costs run relatively high. On the other hand very good yields are ob- 
Lained, Both winter and spring wheat ar^ grown, and in 1919 the winter wheat 
averaged 29 bushels and the spring wheat 20 bushels per acre on the farms 
visited. 

The total cost of producing wheat includes the cost of man labor, horse labor, 
seed, twine, threshing, taxes, insurance, use of machinery, land rent, and miscel 
laneous costs. 

Cost to owner farmers : The total computed cost of producing wheat to owner 
farmers in 1921 was $1.47 per bushel. Omitting land rent and interest on 
equipment, the operating cost was 93 cents per bushel, and leaving out land rent, 
interest, and the value of the labor performed by the operator and his family, 
tlie actual cash cost was 69 cents per bushel. The 1921 selling price of wheat 
in this area was around 86 cents. This leaves a margin of 17 cents per bushel 
over and above the actual cash cost of production. Considering the entire 
farm business these owner farmers averaged around $775 net for the year 
1921. This $775 represents the amount of cash left for living purposes above 
tiiat furnished by the farm, interest on an average investment of $46,000, and 
wages of the farm operator and his family. 

Cost to tenant farmers : The 1921 computed cost to 71 tenant farmers in 
tliis region was: Total cost. $1.16 per bushel; operating cost, $1.08; and cash 
tost, 76 cents per bushel. The tenant's average net income for the year was 
■'* round .$22.^. This is indeed a small amount for his year's labor, interest on 
u $4.;500 investment, and his cash living expenses. 

The landlord's net income was around $640. The average investment of the 
landlord in this region was slightly over $43,000. The $640 represents an 
average net return of 1.5 per cent on the investment. 

Certainly farming in the Palouse country as measured by the returns last 
V^'ur is not at all attractive. Viewed in this way, there is no doubt but that 
at present these farmers are in a precarious tinancial position. As a class they 
have lost or stand to lose considerable money, and some no doubt are unable to 
^iM their present financial obligations. However, during the previous period 
of high farm prices some of these farmers made good incomes. Those who 
have their farms paid for are in an enviable position as compared ^ith the 
others, and many will be able to take their past losses and continue farming 
for a while at least. Those who purchased farms during the recent period of 
inflation and those who are heavily in debt are in no position to take such 
)o8ses as occurred last year. The tenant's present position is. not very promis- 
ing- Cash production costs last year approached so near to- the selling price* 
of the product that it is perfectly conceivable that some tenants w^ould bo 
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forced to seek otber empluyment or be flnaDced by otherti in order to meet liviiij 
expenseR. As to tlie luudlord, the coiielusloDS ere evident. These nien re 
celved a net iiipoiiie of l.i> per cent uii tlieir Investment last year. Should thi 
present conditions continue for any lengtli of time, the tendency will be fo 
real estate valuta to decrease linmensel.v tinO capital to Reek other sources o 
fmploynieut that will offer better returna. 

The Chaieman, I have a letter, datetl Pebruarj- 11. 1922. from Secretnr: 
Hoover, IncloKlnK a report on the Russian relief situation made to the Pre^l 
dent on February 9, which I will ask tlie reporter t« copy into the record. 
(The papers referred to are as follows;) 

Depabtmbi:4t of Couuebce, 

Opfice op the Sbcbbtabt. 
Wathington, Februar]/ 11, 1922. 
Hon. GcoBOE W. XoRKis, 

Chairman Agricultuitil Committee, United Btates Senate. 
My Dgab MB. Senator : The secretary of your committee has called my at 
tentlon to the evidence given by Air. Benjiiuilu Marsh before your comniitiei 
on February S. 

If the committee wishes to pursue the mutter. I would, of course, be elaf 
to place at its disposal any Information I may have in this connection, bnt I 
would like to say at oik* that there is not one siiiifle line of truth in any stnte 
ment made by Mr. Marsh eitiicr In reBi>ect to myself or the aitimtlOD in Riissinr 
relief. 

I am Incloslni;, as of possible interest to yon, copy of the r€5)ort on lli( 
Russian relief situation nnide to the President on February 9. 
Yours, faithfully, 

Herbert Hoo\-er. 



ItBPOBT KBCBIVED BY THE ['RESIDENT tSOlt SECRVrTAKY OF CoMUEBCE HoOVER IS 

Regard to the Russian REi.iEy RrrL'.\Tiorj. 

February 9, 1922, 
The Prbsibent, 

TIte White House. 

Dear Mb. Peestoekt: I am very glad to respond to your inquiry as to tlw 
general status of the effort to relieve tlie Russian famine. 

The American Relief Administration appointed by you to distribute tlie 
congressional appropriation also distributes food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies from n number of other sources. The total resources of tbls orKaiiization 
since the beginning of its work In Russia are in round numbers aa follows; 

Congressional authorization of Dec. 22 $20. 000. (xin 

Surplus medical supplies appropriated liy Congress -Tan. 20 4, OOO.ofHi 

Existing charitable balances of the relief admlnistrntion 10. 000, OOn 

American Red Cross contribution of medical supplie.J ,^. 600, OOil 

Laura Spelman memorial 500,00" 

Jewish Joint distribution committee, initial contribution 700. OOi' 

Jewish Joint distribution committee, specal donaton lei.nrti 

Volga Valley Relief Association 14.1 OOii 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ In America 50.0011 

International committee T. M. C. A 50,0(«> 

Meunonlte central committee S8. OiW 

Food transfers from Individuals and groups in the United States to 

individuals in Russia 870, 000 

Food transfers to the American Friends' service committee 265, 000 

Furnished by Soviet Government In gold, January 10,200.000 

Furnished by Soviet Government in gold, February 2,000,000 

Total resources 52, 599. TOO 



The American Belief Administration ^tended Its work from children ia 
other parts of Etaropo to chUdren in Bussla In September, 1921. UnUl tbe 
passage of the congressional appiiiprlatioiis on December 22 an<l Jannnr^' V. 
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and the receipt of the gold contribution from tlie Soviet Government on 
January 10, it was dependent upon its reserve of charitable funds, and confined 
its work to children and transmission of food orders. It has gradually in- 
creased its service up to feeding 1,200,000 children on the 1st of January- 

The larger resources made available at the first of this year permitted a 
program of distribution to adults and the provision of seed. Under your direc- 
tion a purchasing commission for the congressional fund was establisheci 
on December 24, through whom all purchases are made from the lowest bidders. 
The first ship from this fund was dispatched on January 1, and during that 
month 24 full American shiploads and several part cargoes were dispatched 
on all accounts. These shipments included 301,056,000 pounds of corn, 31.632,000 
pounds of seed wheat, 25,700,000 pounds of milk, and sundry food and medical 
supplies fqr children, making a total of 160,000 tons. During February about 
100,000 tons will be dispatched. 

The resources of the administration in hand will permit of the shipment of 
Approximately 600,000 tons as from January 1, and the last shipment from 
Ainerieti to be of use before harvest is about the end of May. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The American Relief Administration operates under agreement with the 
soviet authorities of last August which has secured the release of American 
prisoners, and so far proved by experience to give protection to the personnel 
and iniJependence in actual American distribution. Under this agreement the 
soviet authorities furnish free all transportation, warehousing, buildings, and 
<urrency required for payment of Russian staff. American i)ersonnel is largely 
voluntary, and the whole overhead is borne by its own special funds, so that 
the entire congressional authorization is devoted to purchase and transporta- 
tion, without other charges. 

The method of distribution is to set up local committees on a strictly non- 
sectarian and nonpolitical basis. Many thousand such committees have been 
< reated' by the administration, and over 6,000 feeding stations under the name 
of the American Relief Administration have so» far opened in the different 
towns and villages. These committees are usually under the chairmanship of 
the local doctor or school-teacher and embrace in their membership every sec- 
tion of the local cmnmunity, the whole under American direction and super- 
vision There has been faithful cooperation almost everywhere. The excep- 
tions are easily attributable to the indifference and insolence of the type of 
officials who* have never possessed human compassion or a spark of human 

kindness. . . , * ^t, i 4. 

So far the rule of the administration, mamtamed for years throughout 

Europe, has been adhered to of issuing no food except that eaten on the prem- 
ises and requiring evidence o(f actual undernourishment before admission. 
Methods have been worked out for proper checks on issues to peasants in 
tlieir homes in certain cases. 

THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 

The famine is proving of even larger dimensions than anticipated, for the 

apioultural decadence outside the special drought region of the Volga Basin 

is so seN'ere in some places as to amount to famine. The amounts of food 

4\stimated by the soviet authorities as being available for t«wns in the non- 

-(Irought area seems to have been much overestimated. 

The neck of the bottle in relief to the drought area is port facilities and 
transportation inside Russia. It is impossible toi determine at this moment 
what quarrtities can be handled, because the maximum pressure upon ports 
and railways w^ill not occur until the large arrivals d-uring this month. 
Already the soviet transportation authorities have requested that the rate 
of dispatch (now 5,000 tons daily) should be slowed down, owing to their 
inability to handle such large quantities, and already there have been conges- 
tion and delays at some points. American transportation and port experts 
have been sent in the hope of increasing the volume of mo«vement. Both 
Finnish and? Polish Governments have offered free railway transport during 
the past few days, and some increase can be had by using their ports. 

The intensity of the fam'ne is undoubtedly beyond any capacity of the acces- 
sible ports and railway?, even if shipments were expanded considerably. In 
consequence there will be a great death roll under any present probable inter- 
:na} mo^^ment in Russia. 
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Tiw AuieritHu Kelief AiIiuiiilsti'Kt'oii lius uiude no appeul for general publi 
diurUy tu Russia. I liave nut believed tlmt any adequate solution was pi)ssibl< 
tlirougli depeudeuce upon such resources, iu view of the overwlieiming uee 
la Ituaaia and the great uet^ssit es of our home cbaritles. On the other Imiiij 
HO one would wish to iJis<:ourage or to compete with any legitimate effort ii 
ulteviute suftering. no luatEer how ^tnali. I have considered ut all tiuii^ tlia 
Amt^rican charity f ^ill countries should he d Btrihuted iu the name of Aiuei 
k'a under active American personnel. 

In the early fall, under your suggestion, arrangements were settled for d 
ordination between the vaclous American charities then Interested in iluss Hi 
relief, with a view to assuring the efficient handling and dlstr btition of tli' 
supplies under American direction inside Russia, The growing intensity u 
ilie famine has enlisted the interest of additional organizations and st niulute 
the creation of many new committees through the United States of variou: 
i-eligious and political faiths. The organizations appealing for charity ii 
America may be ctassiBed into several groups: 

(a) Those organizations whose contributions are distributed in Russia b; 
ttie American Relief Administration and who are represented upon the centra 
lelief staff at Moscow — that is. the American Red Cross. Jewish Joint distribu 
tlou committee, Volga Vallpj Relief Society, the Federal Council of Cliurclies 
tlie Southern Baptist Convention. National Lutheran Gounc'l, the ¥oung Mm': 
Christian Association, and the Mennonite Central Committee. The totals » 
far furnished by this group are shown above. The Council of Cliurches. tin 
Southern Baptist Convention, the National Lutheran Councl, and the \'oIei 
Valley Association are all engaged in strengthening tUelr resuui'ces. Tli> 
.lewish joint distribution committee informs me they will make a further cm 
tribution of at least $5,000,000 If tlielr present drive for funds proves buc 
cessful. 

(6) The American Friends service coninittee (Quakers), and the Russtar 
famine fund, of New York, which distributes through them. This comiiiitii'i 
ilistributea through its own America)) staff iu Russia and coonlnates its wnrt 
with the relief administration. I am Informed by the Friends tliat their i* 
sources total about $1,000,000, of which $285,000 is Included above. 

(c) The Near East relief committee, primarily concerned with Armenians 
and Syrians, but Interested in Russia because of the Inclusion of Caucasus 
Armenia In Russ'a. I am unable to estimate the amount of their expenditures 
upon the Armenians. It amounts to considerable sums. 

(d) The group of committees purchasing their supplies through the Aiiieri- 
can federated Russian famine relief committee, of New York. 

One group of these committees, comprising the friends of soviet Russia, 
tbe soviet Russian medical relief society, the technical aid to soviet Russia, 
and some 200 affiliated organizations whose activities are under the general 
(]lrectlon of Dr. Jacob Hortman, are frankly coiuinuniRtIc coinndttees. apifcaltn- 
to the communistic and socialist sections of the United States and sending their 
supplies to the communist authorities In Russia. 

Another group of committees Is alltllated with the same purchasing ajreiiiy 
and centers around the Russian Reil Cross whose directing head In the I'niW 
States Is Dr. Dubrowsky, an ageut of the soviet government. The .Itii*^i«" 
Ited Cross, Inside Russia, is a reconstruction of the prewar Itussliui orjainija- 
lion, under the genei-al control of the soviet government and lins been vefos- 
Tiised by the International Red Cross at Geneva. The comniitteei* affiUnte'r 
with the Russian Red Cross comprise tlie American committee for Russian 
famine relief, of Chicago ; the American committee for relief of Russian chlldrM, 
of New York ; the Canadian famine relief committee, of Winnipeg. 

Tlie American federated Russian famine relief committee has apparently se- 
cured about $350,000 In cash and some $200,000 in kind from both the above- 
groups. 

(e) The International committee In Europe, under Dr. Nansen, througn 
whom the British " Save the Children Fund " and other funds provide about 
$2,500,000; the Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, and other European national 
funds which also distribute through this agency. The French QovemmeDt h** 
voted $550,000, and tbe totals available to Dr. Nansen's organization appareoti/ 
iimount to about $4,000,000. 
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• 

The relief administration hopes to sustain from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 people, 
and all the other associations (outside of Armenia) expect to care for some 
4(M),000 to 500.000. 

It would not be appropriate for me to close this report without an expression 
of appreciation, as its chairman, of those men and women who carry the real 
burden of the American Relief Administration. I append a list of its member- 
ship. I especially commend to you its officials, and I would add a further word 
upon the staff of over 100 Americans in Russia who in the famine region are 
themselves enduring the greatest of hardships and are showing an ability and 
devotion and a courage worthy of our best traditions. The pathetic gratitude 
of the Russian people is impossible of description, and the millions of lives 
saved will be indeed a sufficient recompense to the American people for the very 
^reat sacrifices they are making to render this service possible. 
Yours, faithfully, 

Herbert Hoover. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned, subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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FRIDAY, HABCH 2, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
oommitteb on agriculture and forestry, 

Washington y D. C, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 224, Senate 
Office Building, Senator George W. Norris presiding. 

Present: Senators Norris (chairman^ McNary, Capper, Keyes, Gooding, Ladd', 
Norbeck, Smith, Ransdell, Kendrick. Harrison, Heflin, and Caraway. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

I have asked Mr. Paxton Hibben to appear before the committee this morning and 
tell us about the situation in Russia, not only as it applies to this bill, but for our 
general information. 

STATEMENT OF HE. PAXTON HIBBEN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give your name, address, and business, and then 
proceed in your own way to tell us what you know about the situation in Russia. 

Mr. Hibben. Mv name is Paxton Hibben. I was bom and raised in Indianapolis, 
Ind., captain. Field Artillery, Reserve Corps. 

Senator Ransdell. You were at one time connected with the Diplomatic Service, 
I understand. 

Mr. Hibben. I was in the Diplomatic Service from 1905 until 1912. 

Senator Ransdell. Where were you located? 

Mr. Hibben. I was located for two years in Russia. That is one reason why I am 
here, and why I have been interested in the Russian situation. I was in Russia at 
the time of the Russian-Japanese War, and I know a great deal of the Russia of the 
old days, and from the experience I have had with the Russion Mission of the Near 
East Relief, I am familiar with the Russia of to-day. I was secretary of the Russian 
Mission of the Near East Relief, which studied the food situation there to ascertain 
what could be done to help the Russian people. We traveled 5,750 miles in Russia, 
including the whole length of the Volga district, studying the whole situation at first 
hand. We had with us our own interpreter, Mr. ftank Connes, an American, an 
interpreter of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, so that we got our informa- 
tion direct without tne intermediation of the Russian Government at all. We talked 
to the peasants and people throughout the Volga district, and we made a report 
which I think each one of you gentlemen here has received. At least a copy was sent 
to you. This is the report. 

The Chairman. That was the report printed in The Nation? 

Mr. Hibben. Yes. We, ourselves, at our own personal expense, sent each one of 
yon gentlemen a copy of that report. You will find in that report, gentlemen, a very 
:omplete list of our findings in reg^uxl to the situation. 

The Chairman. How long since you returned from Russia? 

Mr. Hibben. In October, sir. We made this investigation on our own responsi- 
Mlity entirely, as Americans interested in the famine situation there. We went into 
Eiussia to look the thing over and to report to Mr. Hoover or anyone else who happened 
to be interested, because we felt that Americans on the ground should get authentic 
information as quickly as possible, to present to this country. We presented that re- 
port to Mr. Hoover, and the recommendations in that report are quite in line with the 
bill which is under discussion. One recommendation at the end here is very much 
vhat your bill provides: 

"That a commission be empowered without delay by the Congress of the United 
States, or if this should be deemed inadvisable, by the American Relief Administra- 
tion, or any similar organization or group of organizations, American or international, 
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lii sufficient size to accomplish the work and to obtain 1,845,000 tone of grain und [< 
vloliver the same to the farmers of the \'olga region and those of Armenia, deliver,' v 
he effected under the joint control of an American or an international commissioi 
and the soviet government of Russia. 

''Itisthethoughtofthiscommission that such an amount of grain should be regarded 
as a loan from the United States or from those who supply it, to the prople of th' 
\'o!ga -region and of Armenia, to be repaid in kind on demand at a rate proportiaoati 
lo ihe current market value of the grain in question, repayment to cover a fixed perioi 
rs and to b^n in 1925." 

That was our recommendation and when we came back three of us went down li 



of yea 

-fha 
see Ml , 

Hoover's point of view was that tte American people were not interested in Hussii 

» business proposition; that is, the proposition or making a loan to be repaid. " 



!e Mr. Hoover, and we had a very long talk with Mr. Hoover about the thing. 

■ .tthe.- ■ " 

. _ as proposition; that is, the , . 

he said that the famine situation of Russia was something that appealed to the Ameri 



. ,n spirit of charity, and to nothing else; and we could not go to the American peopli 
or CongreBB and ask for anything except charity for Russia. Since then Dr. Kanwn 
the Arctic explorer, who has been head of the International Red Croea CommiMion 
ap]iointed by the League of Nations to study the Russian situation, has bad the suei 
idea our commission 1^, that there is only one way of saving the situation in Riiseii 
not only saving the people who are dying from starvation, but saving Russia from ai 
economic standpoint, for the rest of Europe — because that is the grukaxy of Europf 
and a great many of the economic difficulties in other countries are due to the fact thai 
Russia is no longer producing. Dr. Nansen's idea was that there is ooly one way O' 
nave tbese people, and that is to provide them with food grain until the next harvest 
and seed grain, and the agricultural machinery necessary to sow the crops, as well ai 
tractors, especially since the loss of horses during the war has madeplowing very diS 
cult indeed. Our mission, an entirely separate organization, reached the same am 
chwion as Dr. Nansen, and came tiack ana reported that conclusion to Mr. Hoover. 

The Chairman. That was in October? 

Mr. HiBBBN. Yes, sir; and in December Mr. Hoover went before Congress and asked 
for an appropriation of (20,000.000, which he got. 

Our point is— and I think it is the consensus of opinion of everyone who has been 
in Sussia^that that sum will not be more thanhalf enough tosuppIyRtissia, and tial 
if EO more is done for Russia, either by the United States or by someone else, there 
will be in the neighborhood of six and a quarter million people starve to death. 

I'he Chairuan. Your idea, Captain, is, as I understand it, that it is not so much 
c'hBrity that they want as an opportunity to get on their feet and to pay back vhat 
I hey borrow now? 

Mr. HiBBEH, Absolutely. I know that Gov. Goodrich, from my own State, ramf 
back, and he and I had a talk together, and he said he had an absolute belief in the 
integrity of the Russian farmer, and he was certain that he will pay back what he 
borrows. 

fbe Chaibman. We had a bill up some time ago that was defeated through the 
efforts of Mr. Hoover and the administration, that had as one of its objects the st'tlinR 
of grain to foreign countries, including Russia, but the ai^ument vae made against it 
by Mr. Hoover himself before thiscommittee, tobringaboutthedefeatof the bill, thai 
these peopleoverthere were in such condition that we could not expect repayment of 
any loan made to them, 1 here was a pretty general feehng that Russia would not pay 
because of the formof government that they have there. Do you think if we supply 
them with the seed and food on time basis there is any danger of losing our money? 

Mr. HiBBBN. (Plainly not. Ihereisnot a particle of danger. Asa matter of fart, 
I ata convinced, and I was told when I was in Moscow, that the Russian Govemmeni 
is going to pay off the debt of the old, former. Czarist Government, incurred for thini.'f 
many of whicn never saw Russia, 

The Chairman. If they mil do that they will be on good terms with the rest of the 

Mr. HiBBEK. Dut meantime the people in the famine districts of Russia may stane. 
Jfr. Otto H. Kahu, the other day in New York, said a thing that is surprisingly true, 
lie said: "The trouble with us is that we have pursued a policy of timidity and iw. 
and what we need here in this country is a policy of faith and courage, and 1 
believe that. I think if we have the faith and the courage to take a chance on the*e 
Russian people we will not only save the lives of six and a ouarter million people hul 
we will put Russia economically on her feet again, so that sne will be able to become 
a producing country again. And if we do that, the economic advanf^e to be gained 
by the United States will be simply incalculable, for generations to come. There is 
tio question about that at all in my mind. 
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Senator McNary. Let me ask you: Is it your proposition to supply Russia with a 
uantity of grain at this time? 
Mr. HlBBEN. Yes, sir; right now. 
Senator McNary. What quantity? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I should say to supply Russia with at least as much again as the 
merican Relief Administration has supplied. 
Senator McNary. How much would that be in bushels? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I am not a farmer, and I don 't know in bushels. I should say 500,000 
)ns. 

Senator McNary. Five hundred thousand tons? 
Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. 
Senator McNary. Of grain? 
Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNary. Both for seed and for food? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I assume that Mr. Hoover has taken care of the seed prox)osition with 
le $12,000,000 that was furnished by the Soviet Government. 
Senator McNary. This would be for human consumption? 

Mr. HiBBEN. This would be for human consumption, with the idea of saving the 
trmers to plant the crops when they have the seed grain, and so avoid another famine 
ext year. 

Senator McNary. Your idea is to effect the transaction, then, through the Soviet 
overnment? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir; but under absolute control of our own. It could be done 
irough Mr. Hoover's organization, so far as that goes. 

Senator Goodino. It has been said before this committee that one of the obstacles 
I the way of relief for the famine districts of Russia is the matter of transportation. 
Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. What have you to say about that part of it? 
Mr. HiBBEN. I should like very much to take that up. I understand that Mr. 
ioover's position is that there is no doubt about the American people wanting to 
elp the Russians, out of charity. 

Senator Gooding. There is no question about the desire of the American people to 
elp any unfortunate people all over the world. There is no doubt about that. 
Air. HiBBEN. I think that is true. 

Senator Gooding. They don't want people to suffer for want of food. 
Mr. HiBBEN. Of course they don't. Let me lay down one princpile, that if we wait 
tttil experience shows how much grain the Russian railways will be able to handle, 
000,000 people are apt to starve while we wait. I believe we can estimate accurately 
lough whether the transportation can be had or not. I have brought here a very 
ige-scale map of Russia. This is a Russian map. And I will point out to you the 
arious railways by which grain could be transported into the Volga region — this 
jgion in here. [Indicating.] I am sorry this is a Russian maj), and you will prob- 
aly not be able to read it. It is the best map I could get. This is the Caspian Sea. 
[ere is the Volga River, running right up like that. [Indicating.] This district 
t)m here to here, 800 miles long and 300 miles wide, is the district affected by the 
imine. There are something like 33,000,000 people living in the district. They are 
irtually all farmers. 

Now, 80 far as I know, the only southern port of entry which has been used by Mr. 
[cover so far is Novorossiisk. That is right there. [Indicating.] You see, there is 
single line of railway that goes direct to the Volga River here. 
Our recommendation in the report of the mission, which included a map, was to 
se several ports, Nikolaiev, Berdyansk, Marivpol, Kertch, Feodosia, Odessa, and 
'atum, and those ports are usable. I know the capacity of this railroad here, because 
have been over it. The men who run this railroad, representatives of the men who 
ctually drive the engines, told me that they could carry 2,700 tons a day over this 
dlroad, and I h^ve no doubt they could. 
Senator Gooding. Where is the neck of the bottle? 
Mr. HiBBEN. There is no neck of the bottle. 

Senator Gooding. That is a very common phrase that is used by railroads; some 
ommon point is the neck of the bottle. 

Mr. HiBBEN. There is no neck of the bottle. Mr. Hoover could not have meant it 
a that way. Mr. Hoover's idea meant figuratively speaking there is a neck of the 
ottle in the question of transportation. My point is that there is no such thing, and 
can prove it to you in a moment. 

Here is this railroad here that would carry 2,700 tons a day, and the empties re- 
uming over this railroad. At Rostov, the people who handle the transportation 
hemselves, the men who drive the engines, told me that they will carry 2,000 tons 
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& day up to here (Kalech-Donakaya), and acroeg to there (Tsaritein). There are 2,1 
boata on the Volga to carry this stuff, and 145 on the Don. Now, that ie two railroa 

Senator Ketbs. When will it be open to navigation? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Along about the 1st to the i5th of April. But meanwhile, Senal 



there must be a Bupply here at Roetov, because the moment that river is open be 
can go up the Don River here, which is only 50 miles acrosa to the Volga, They < 
put up the Don River 8,000 tons a day. 

Senator Gooding. Tell me how far up those ocean steamers run into this river? 

Mr. HiBBEN. They don't ruu ocean boats; these are river boats. 

Senator Goo DIN a. The river boats. 

Mr. HiBBEN. The river boats; yes. But there are 2.500 boats on the Volga Ri\ 
and 145 boats on the Don River — big barges, big grain-carrying boats, on the I 
River. They can handle 8,000 tons a day on the Don alone, and by shipping h 
Batum across to the (Caspian and to Astrakhan, they can use the Volga boats, I 
Here is what I want you to understand. They can carry over this road 2,700 Uii 
a day, and over this road 2,000 Ions a day. You will notice this port here goes u[ 
a railway. Also this port here, Marivpol, is on a railway, and here is another pi 
Kertch, and here another. Berdyansk, and this one is Sevastopol, and this i 
Nikolaieff, and here is Odessa. 

Senator GooDiMQ. Is this a railroad? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes; that is a raUroad. All those black lines are railroads. You 
how they serve the Volga district from many points, with no bottle neck anywhere 

Senator Harrison. How large a boat would enter this strait — the AzoH Sea? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I don't know exactly. There are boats of 5,000 tons going in lh( 
The whole of Denekin'e army was supplied, during the military nperations of 1919- 
right straight through here, and through some of the ports I have named. 

Senator Goodino. There is no open port in that part of the country a,t the pr« 
time? 

Mr. HiBBEN, All of these ports are open now? 

Senator Goodino. All open? 

Mr. KiBBEN. Yes, sir; absolutely. There are warehousee here at NovoroeeiiBk^h 
six ships can be unloaded at one time. 1 know. I have been over this railroad. 1 
railroad ia not in firet-clase condition, or anything like that, but it is, like the Atlai 
Coast Line and the B. & 0.. all right. 

There is this port here at Marivpol, and here at Nikolaieff, and this at Batum i 
Odessa, here. All those ports are tonlay being used, and were used all last yen 
carry in supplies to Russia. You can see by the network of railroads here how tb 
roads connect with the center of Russia. Here is this line down through the \t 
district, paralleling the Volga, with connecting lines to the river. I traveled over i 
Une. It ia all right. I saw five trains a day fiandled here. 

I have been informed, and I have every reason to believe, that 10,000 tons of f 
supplies a day can he put into the famine district through the Black Sea, alo 
Gov. Goodrich got his information froip Moscow, and 1 got my information by go 
down and actually talking to the men on the railroads. Gov. Goodrich agreed t 
they could carry 8,000 or 9,000 tons. Ten thousand tons will feed 17^500,000 peo] 
Now, what the American Relief Administration is proposing to do la to feca ab 
8,000,000. There are, according to information from almost everybody — of coun«' 
figures vary a little bit— but roughly the number of starving in Ruaaia to-day ia at* 
19,000,000. According to Dr. Nansen, the number actually facing starvation is nit 
19.000,000. In other words, if we put in 10,000 tons here, with the little additin 
that you bring down from Petrograd through the Volga district from the north, > 
could feed all of these people, and at the same time get out of this country 500,000 u 
or more of com which is surplus here. 

Now, in my eetimatee, I want to say that it is not a question merely of theory, 1>U' 
is a question of tact and investigation on the spot. When they say that this neceas 
amount of food here can not be handled, it Is not so. It can be handled. Mr, Qoav 
inarecent letter, said thatthe soviet governmentaaked him toslowuphistranspor 
tion of grain to 5,000 tons. I underatand tha,tis what he said, at least. That was pi 
lished all over this country, giving people the idea that the Russian railwayscouM" 
handle any more. As a matter of actual fact what the soviet government asked, u 
what Mr. Hoover really said that they asked, was that he slow up hie tranaportalii* 
grain for food, because they wanted to give preference to grain for seed, laeswdt 
got to be there and be planted for next year. 

On the queation of what can he handled 

The Chairman. Now, that was not the impression the people got. 
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Mr. HiBBEN. Of course it was not the impression that people got. The impression 
hat people got was that Mr. Hoover was sending over more grain than they could han- 
!le. 

The Chairman. Yes. The impression that I got and I think everybody got, in- 
iuding the United States Senate, was that the soviet government said, "You are 
ending supplies over here so fast we can not handle them. You have got to slow up 
init." 

Senator Gooding . I can hardly understand how they would ask to have food supplies 
leld up . It seems to me it should be their desire to save lives now . 

Mi. Hibben. Yes, I think so, but as a matter of fact 

Senator Gooding. When was that? 

Mr. Hibben. Mr. Hoover's letter was the 23d of January, I believe. Of course I 
im not in any way responsible for what Mr. Hoover says. Mr. Hoover and I do not 
igree on it. What I say here, gentlemen, is not theory at all. It is what I know from 
ia\ing been there. 

Senator Keybs. You say you got your information from the men who drive the 
rngines? 

Mr. Hibben. Well, one of them was the president of the Railway Trainmen 's Union, 
^hich operates the railroads. I mean they represented the men who actually drive 
lie engines. I did not mean that literally. 

Let me read into the record this dispatch from Moscow, dated February 6, which 
ippeared in the New York Times of February 8. 

"Advices of the arrival at Novorossiisk of the first vessel to sail, the Winnebago, is 
lourly expected The chief of the American Relief Administration transport service, 
jo\. Gaskell, has just returned thence. He reports 700 empty cars waiting in the yards^ 
plenty of locomotives, some new, and ample storage facilities — one grain elevator alone 
capable of handling 50,000 tons. Six ships can unload there simultaneously. 

'' 'If the rail transportation promised comes through we will lumdle the transfer 
rom the ports without delay, and the 5,000,000 adults fed by American grain, plus the 
i,000,000 children we will be feeding by the end of March, will make a real dent in the 
'amine.* " 

^Tiy should not the rail transportation promised come through? Nobody over in 
Europe seems to be afraid it won't — neither Dr. Nansen nor Col. Gaskell, at the head 
3f Mr. Hoover 's own transportation system in Russia. Gov. Goodrich, late in January, 
?ave an interview to the New York Sun in which he said the transportation difficulties 
wrere then largely resolved . On January 30, the New York Herald published an 
Aasociated Press dispatch quoting Mr. Waiter L. Brown, Mr. Hoover's representative, 
tt saying: 

"Notwithstanding the disorganization of the Russian railways, thousands of tons of 
foodstuffs and seeds purchased through the American Government's appropriation 
trould reach the famine stricken districts on schedule time. He said that the Amer- 
ican supplies constituted almost the sole freight moving over the roads, other traffic 
being at a standstill." 

In a Moscow dispatch dated February 6, Mr. Walter Duranty quotes Col. Haskell, 
Mr. Hoover 's man in Russia, as saying: 

"Everything leads me to believe the Russian railroad system to be equal to the task 
of transporting American grain to the famine areas. " 

That was published in wie New York Times. 

In other words, Col. Haskell himself believes that the Government can handle all 
the supplies — the soviet government can handle all the supplies. Here is Novoros- 
siisk, where this warehouse is located, at which six ships can be unloaded at the 
flame time. I see no reason why those ships should not be there unloading at the 
present time. 

Senator Keyes. Is there any grain going into that port now? 

Mr. Hibben. The Associated Press dispatch here says that the first grain arrived 
the 25th of February at Tsaritsin, on the Volga; the first American grain arrived on 
the 25th of February, in the famine area. 

Here is Sir Benjamin Robertson, an Englishman, who has just come out of Russia, 
^ho is trying to raise £500,000 in England for Russian relief, and he says that the 
American supply of grain can be gotten to the famine districts and the railways 
cl^red in six weeks. He says: "Early in April, when the Russian railways' may be 
sumciently clear to handle it — that is, the English grain— without interfering with 
^nsport consignments for the American mission." I think that is about right. 

Ihat is, the tonnage we are talking about to-day would be about cleaned up by that 

time. 

Senator McNary. How many tons a day, Captain? 

Mr. Hibben. Ten thousand tons a day, by the Black Sea. 
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ir figuie of 500,000 tons? 



e quite ri^t about that. It couli ' 



Senator McNart. Are jtsu not a little ii 

Mr. HiBBBN. 1 don't think ao, air. 

Senator McNabv. That quantity seema 
reducing that to biiehelH, I find it amouniB to 
diiction of this countrv is under 800,000. 

Mi. HiBBEN. No. iTien vou are right. Yoi 
not be 500.000. 

Senator McNabt. You repeated that figrire » 

Mr. HiBBEN. Let me see. I think it is right, 
o.er there? How much did Mr. IIoov ' 

Senator McN A BY. I don't know. 

Mr. HiBBEN. Have vou any idea? 

Senator McNaby. ^oat of that went into freight. 

Mr. HiBBEN. 1 am not a farmer, and on hushele and tons I always get wrong. ' 

The Chaibman. There is quite a difference between a bushel and a ton. 

Mr. HiBBBN. Yes. But the idea is in converting bushels into tons I lose my mind, 
^'ou see, our original recommendation was for 1,875,000 tons to handle the whole 

Senator Smith. Are you speaking of wheat or com? 

Mr.HiBBBN. Grain. That is the recommendation. That covered the entire propo- ' 
sition in Russia. That was before Congress granted anything; 1,845,000 tons of grain 
i^ our recommendation. What we are proposing now, our figure now, is that yb. 
Hoover's money, if all were expended in tne purd^ee oi grain — that is, the jaO.OOO.OOO^"] 
he got from the United States Congrese— it would purdiase about 500,000 tone. Is that [ 
Tij^t or not? 

Senator McNakt. No; not 500,000 tons. 

Mr. HiHBEfi. I don't see why not. 

Senator Ransdell. I expect that is r^t. I 

Mr. HiBBEN. Certainly it is ri^t, counting frei^t. ■ 

Senator Raksdell. Is that the quaatitv— 500,000 tons? 

Sir. HiBBEN. Yes; that ia correct; roughly, ot course. 

Senator Ladd. Five hundred thousand Ions would take care of about 70,000,000' 
(ipople a year. 

Nlr. HiBBEN'. Seventy million people? 

Senator Ladd. Ye« 



Chaibman. No. 
Mr. HiBBEN". I can tell you on 

from Febniar.' 1 to July lo, 14 o 
You will find' the figures here ii 



thing, that 500.000 tona would feed 7,000,000 people 
jices a day. Vou gentlemen are fanners. I am not. ' 
this report. Those are the figures I worked out, I 



mil t— -,, „ ^ . _ . 

$20,000,000, then, if all expended for food gram and transportation — I understand 
llat overhead and seed gram are taken caie of out of other funds — would purchase : 
500.000 (onsof grain. This would feed only about 7,000,000 from Februarj- 1 to July 15. 
and only j.S;Jl,000 from Februaiy 1 lo August 15, al the rate of 14 onncea per day pet 

Erson, ' With the first American shipment of grain i,-ia the Black Sea arriving at the 
nine district on Februar>- 25, in 50 days, at 10.000 tons per day, or on April 16, 
tliia srain would all be delivered to the famine district. What I want to know who 
it going to feed those 19,000.000 3tar\'ing Russians from the time when this supply is 
exhausted until the hardest is in? What is the use of feeding them only pail of the 
time and then letting them starve later? Dr. Xaneen will raise some money in Eng- 
land and other European counlries, but the big job of finishing this work is up to us, 
because we have the escees grain, and the European coiintnea would have lo buy 
theirs in liul^ria or Rumania or somewhere else. 

'The Humans are not asking thii^ a» charity. They are willing to pay tor it, that is, 
l« cive Iheir note for it. secured by any security that may be found acceptable, and ihey i 
KiV>> A l.<T III' ni-uritv to ottfr, 11 is a bttfineas' proposition . but il must be done at once, 
o things that f wanted to add to what I have said on thii 









AIRMAN. Before you pnsceed further, let me ask you this: Your proposition 

IS to sell to the Russians this irrain on lime? 

Mr. HiBBES. Yes, air, I wan! to i*U 500.0«X1 tons. 

The (.'raihhan, I wanted tii ask ^~ou if, in addition to grain, they do not need eaex 
I'ther prviducts, and partictdarly cotton? 

Mr, HtBBE.v. Tliey do. indeed. They di'. indeed, need cotton. Thej- not only neM 
Si'tti'U btit thev need niachinerv-. 

The t'HAiKMAN. Woil. yuu have ntentioned machinery — that they need f*"" 
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[r. HiBBEN. They need fann machinery. In Russia to-day, in the fanning district, 
Y have only about 13 per cent of the agricultural machinery necessary to cultivate 
land. 

enator Smith. About how much cotton would they need? 

[r. HiBBEN. That I don't know. I am sorry I don't know. I didn't go into the 
»n situation while I was there. All I can say is that 150,000,000 people need every- 
ig in the way of clothing. 
he Chairman. They have cotton mills there? 

Lr. HiBBEN. There are some. But here is the situation, so far as cotton growing is 
cemed. They used to depend upon Turkestan, to a certain extent, for their cotton, 
now, since the civil war, Turkestan has been out of touch with the main part of 
asia, and they need a great deal of cotton. 

'he Chairman. Where would they spin the cotton? Would it be in Poland? 
[r. HiBBEN. I don't assume so, because Poland is no longer a part of Russia, 
'he Chairman. I know it is not, but I don't suppose they coula do it in Russia. 
Ir. Hibben. Yes. They have been manufacturing cotton, but the great trouble 
hat they can not get it. You must remember that the Russians themselves made 
cloth which supplied the uniforms for an army of 3,000,000 men, since 1917. 
t they have been desperately in need of cotton to produce this stuff, 
'he Chairman. Would they need any wool? Would they take any wool on the 
16 terms? . 

ir. Hibbens. I would think that they would need a little wool, though I could 
sav. I don't think they would need a great deal, because wool is one of the things 
y do produce in Russia. 

Senator Goodino. But have not the sheep been killed and eaten? 
lr. Hibben. Yes. I am sorry, but I do not set myself up as an expert on that. 
t I can say this: We do know that they are desperately in need of cotton and 
chinery. Our second recommendation here in this report was for some means to 
ilitate the purchase of $500,000,000 worth of agricultural machinery by these people, 
would certainly solve the unemployment problem in a great many industries in 
8 country if we could put people to work producing $500,000,000 worth of agri- 
Itural machinery for Russia. 

before I go into the question of security, I want to caU attention to some things that 
. Nansen, who has just come out of Russia, more recently than I have, has said 
)ut the situation. I quote from the Manchester Guardian : 

'And now the whole matter was hanging on the next two months. In that time 
issia must have food, tractors, seed, tcwls. 'Unless we do that within the next two 
mths the Volga will become a depopulated desert.' Not alone charity, but *good 
flineas' calls for action within these two decisive months. Dr. Nansen answered 
Dee who asked what the soviet government was itself doing. It was feeding two 
d a quarter millions of people; it had spent £15,000,000 and was still spending laige 
ms. It gave to the relief workers every help and facility. 'Whenever the Russian 
thorities make me any promise in connection with my work they carry it out.' " 
The Chairman. He is speaking of the soviet offidals? 
Mr. Hibben. He is speaking of the soviet officials. There are no others. 
I simply want that in the record because I want you to feel that there is some other 
stimony here besides my own. In my estimation, j^entlemen, the whole attitude 
ward the Russian problem in certain semiofficial circles in this country is a pro- 
ncial one. We take the point of view that you can not do any business with Russia. 
ibody else in the world takes that view. Even the French Imow better. They 
e trying to do business as hard as they can. When I was in Moscow there were 36 
en representing British industries in Moscow trying to get contracts with the Russian 
wemment. The Sw^es have a standing mission in Russia doing business with 
e Russian Government; the Italians, the French, the Greeks— everybody is doing 
isiness with Russia except ourselves, and it is an immense field for export trswie. 
l)r. Nansen, who is a man of the very highest standing in the world, believes in the 
ussian people. I have read you what he said, Uiat every time he had a promise 
3m the Russian Government they carried it out. He believes that they are doing 
eir best, and within two months this whole thing has got to be decided. Either 
e get this food I am pleading for over to them in' two months, or starvation will be 
le result. 

M^r. Hoover wrote me on February 3, and said ''Only time will tell whether they 
in get transport over there." I file a copy of my correspondence with him on this 
^. Mr. Hoover's transportation will be completed in about 100 days at the very 
Jtside. Gov. Goodrich said the entire stock of food Mr. Hoover bought ^ith his 
^0,000,000 will be over there and distributed long before the harvest is in. There 
i going to be no food available generally in Russia before the 15th of August. Who 
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is aendinc over is going to feed-ajl the people in 
. ,. . . time. In one caae ftU of the people, or a gre 

Dumlier of the people who are fed half the time, are going to etsrve unieea somebix 
carries them on until the time when their grain comee urougfa. In the other ca 
.lomebody has got to decide that 7,000,000 or 6,000,000 people will live, and 10.000,1) 
or 12,000,000 people will die. by feeding only part of them. 1 believe it is perfect 
possible to keep all of them from starving; and by all, of course I don't mean ih 
some people in difficult places of acceee will not starve. They will, of course. B 
there are 19,000,000 people starving over there. There is no reason in Cod's wor 
why those 1S,000,000 people should die; and if we could do it aod with benefit to o 
own farraets, by sending our stuff over there, why not do it? It is stupid, in n 
estimation, to say we have done so much; that that is our share, and now we qu 
Wily not do it all — do a good job while we are about it? 

Now, the question was brought up about payment — about security. I had 
talk — and I wish to leave with this committee a complete copy of my diary duri 
the whole time that I was in Russia, for the files of this committee, which gives 
very detailed accotuit of my talks with various Russian oQcials— with Krassin, w 
ia 'Jie foreign trade commissar in Russia. He said that they were willing to give 
ecurity, or as payment, mortgages or concession^ for the operation of any valuat 



of years seemed to be sutScient— aa security for payment. They a 
are, for example, right here, gentlemen, on, the Black Sea [indicating], within 
miles of the seacoast, the lai^est and most Suable manganese mines in the worl 
producii^ 52 per cent manganese, that is uaed in the manufacture of steel and co: 
mercial industries of all kinds. These mines are immensely valuable; and tj 
Russians were perfectly willing to give a concession for 60 years for the operatii 
of those mines as security for whatever they buy. There is an American compai 
which has taken on a 20- year contract with the Russian Government for the develo 
ment of the asbestos mines over her© in the Ural MounlainH— the Aiapayev mini 
producing, in 1913, 2,160,000 pounds of asbestos. When I was in Russia there « 
1 which took on a vast piece of the Caucasus Mountains, here. 



. . . e being sought everj- d: 

by business men representing large capital in France, in Germany, and in Swedi 
imi England and Italy, If those people, who are business people, accept concessio 
on terms of that sort, there is no reason in the world why our business people shou 
not. The whole tiling seems to be the wet damper that is put upon investment 
American capital in Russia by the officials of this Government, and they put ti 
wet damper on, on the basis of an unwillingness to deal with the present Russl 
Gnvemment. 

Sow. gentlemen, I can tell you frankly, because I have been in Russia under tl 
1)1(1 Imperial Government, and I have visited Russia twice under the new Bovi 
jjovemment, that in my estimation the present go^'ernment is not only more secur 
but its business ability is better, than the old Imperial Government. I was 
Petrograd in 1905 and 1906, and I knew of a half dozen cases of Americans who hi 
invested their money in Russia and who, at the time of the revolution of 1905, hi 
their proper^ destroyed, who appealed to the United States Government for acti( 
against tjie Russian Government for having destroyed their property. They w* 
told by the State Department here that as they had invested their money in Eusa 
knowing the conditions that existed in Russia at the time, and had made a pro' 
proportioaal« to the circumstances under which they did business, the Amerit^ 
Government could not intervene to secure them indemnity for losses that they ha 
suSered in the ordinary course of life — in other words, uprisings, etc. If we di 
not insist, in those Imperial days, on any greater sanctity of private inveetme' 
in Russia than that. I don't see why we should deiaandanygreater sanctity of priisi 
investment of capital now in Russia. Yet my own conviction is that America 
capital invested in Russia to-day would be safer with the present Russian Goveri 
ment than in the old days, hecau* it was very apparent to anybody living in Russi 
then that revolution was coming sooner or later; and it did finally come. I don' 
think there is any revolution coming now. 

The Chairman. You think the present government is permanent? 

Mr. IIiBBEN. I do. 

The Chmrman. I think, Captain, that is one of the reasons why we have tlii 
fear you ef>eak of. We are told every day in the newspapers that the govemDieii 
IS ibout to fall. 
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Mr. HiBBEN. Yes; I know. We have been told that for the last three years, 
snator. 

The Chairman. I know we have. 

Mr. HiBBEN. How long will you have to be told that, and have the predictions fail, 
3fore believing these predictions are unfounded? 

The Chairman. Our own. Government has refused to recognize them, and our 
^ple are suspiqious on that account. 
Mr. HiBBEN. Of course they are. I understand that. 

The Chairman. Official statements are made, a great many times, that the Govern- 
lent there is not one that we can do business with; that it will not last any longer than 
me for tlie people to find out and rise up and overthrow them and establish a real 
)vemineiit. miat are we going to do? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I dpn't know how many generations we have to wait. Let me say 
lat the present government in Russia has been in existence longer than any other 
)veminent in the world. I mean in the technical sense of government. There have 
een changes in the attitude of the administration; there is no question about that at 
(1. Andy gentlemen, to a man who has lived in Russia in both days, under the old 
mperial government and under the present government, the difference between the 
avemment to-day and the government of the old days is that the government of the 
Id days consisted of a bunch of people who were more or less grafters and lived on 
raft; had government positions because of their favor with the Imperial family, 
^lationship, and one thing and another, while to-day a man like Krassin is head of 
ke foreign trade department in Russia because he is the ablest business man in Russia. 
The Chairman. They tell us, Captain, that the present government is holding its 
ower and control over things by force; that the people themselves, a great majority 
f them, are not in sympathy with the government. 

Mr. HiBBEN. Senator, Russia is so big that you can put the United States in it, and 
t would take a week to find it. Now, it has about a seventh of all the land in the 
rorld and a tenth of all the people. How could a small group of — ^whatever they are 
apposed to be — I don't know, 600,000, say, control all that vast area? Anybody that 
:nows the situation knows better than that. I am holding no brief for the Russian 
Tovemment. I don't care a whoop what government controls Russia. That is of 
10 importance in my mind at all. That is a subject for the Russians themselves to 
lecide. But I do know the difference between a government in which you talk to 
; business man representing the government and a government in which you talk 
fatheads representing the government. In the old days you talked to fatheads and 
0-day you talk to business men. I know that among the Volga })ea8ants that I talked 
0, all up and down this ijiver, 80 per cent of them were not in favor of communism 
A all, but they were spared reading the New York Times, and they knew that there 
ffas not any communism in Russia. Of course, if you read the New York Times you 
ire told every morning that there is communism in Russia, that Russia is a com- 
siunistic government. Well, it isn't. It meant to be, but it isn't. 

The Chairman. That is the kind of information the American people are getting. 

Mr. HiBBEN. I know it is. That is all on paper. There is not anything of the sort. 
The Russian peasant down here [indicating] was living on his land when I saw him. 
He said it was his land, and he was plowing that land as his own. There is no com- 
munism about that. The people here in the Volga, a great many of them, told me 
that they would a hundred times rather have the present government than go back 
to the old dayis. They will never go back to the old days. They said to me, about 
the famine, that under the old government they had famines just as much as they 
are having them now, but they said, "Under the old government they used to pretend 
to the world at large that there was no famine, because it would seem that the 
government was not efficient," and they were left there to starve under the old 
government. "The present government goes out and announces to the whole world 
that there is a famine, and thej" try to help us. ' ' They didn't seem to get them much 
help, but at least they tried. , 

As I say, the present government of Russia is a matter of indifference to me entirely. 
Those people in Russia, most of them, are discussing the matter freely and frankly 
among tliemsehes, disagreeing with the government among themselves, just as 
l^emocrats and Republicans in this country disagree with the government. Many 
of them thought the program of the government was wrong; yet at the same time 
they don't want any revolutionary change. 

Senator Ransdell. Did you come into personal contact with any of the high 
officials of the soviet government? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I did. I came in direct contact with Mr. Krassin, of whom I have 
spoken, several times. 

Senator Ransdell. What is his position? 
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Mr. HiBBEN. Commissar of foreign trade. 

Senator Ransdell. He corresponds to our Secretary of State? 

Mr. HiBBEN. No, to Mr. Hoover, if you please, the Secretary' of Commerce. I also 
came into personal contact with Chicherin, who corresponds to our Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Kamenev who was the head of the Russian Famine Relief. 

Senator Ransdell. Did you come in contact with. Lenin or Trotski? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I did not. But I also had a long and interesting talk with Prof. 
Lomanosoff, who was the head of the Russian railways, under tJie Czar, under the 
Kerensky government, and is representing the Russian railway to-day, as theii 
foreign purchasing agent; and he told me lliat they had — I have the figures here— 
19,000 locomotives in working order, and 450,000 cars in working order to-day. 

Senator Ransdell. Was he retained in that position because of his efficiency, do 
you think? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Precisely. 

Senator Ransdell. First under the Czar, then under Kerensky, and now under 
the soviet government, because of his superior ability? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Precisely. That is all that counts to-day. 

One of the leading generals in the Red Army was Brusiloff who was, as you know» 
one of the army commanders, and the ablest general that the Czar had. They used 
to say he was Kitchener in disguise. To-day he is in a position of authority. 
' Senator Ransdell. Did you meet him? 

Mr. HiBBEN. No, I did not; but I met one of his staff officers. The staff officer 
whom I met did not agree with Brusiloff politically at all; but had the greatest admira- 
tion for him. Brusiloff is not in sympathy with the government. 

The Chairman. Who is the present commissar of education? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Lunacharsky. 

The Chairman. He was selected for the position because of his ability? 

Mr. HiBBEN. He was. He is a wonderful, able man. 

The Chairman. I wanted to ask you about the children. I have been reading 
recently that children have been killed and eaten and I saw just the other day in the 
daily papers that hundreds. of carcasses with the flesh eaten off, of little children, 
were seen floating down the river. I had an impression, which I got early in the 
days of soviet government, that if there was one thing that they were trying to do, 
it was to care for the children; they seemed to give them better care than they did 
grown people. What about cannibalism? Is there anything in that? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I think there is. There have been too many witnesses who said 
that there is for one to deny it. But I don't mean to say that it is general at all. It 
is probably people who have been crazed by hunger, in the outlying districts, who do 
not realize what they are doing; they have lost their minds. Most of the cases that 
have been reported by Dr. Nansen and by workers among the Quakers who have been 
over there have been of larger children killing smaller children. 

The Chairman. Did you come in contract with any of it? 

Mr. HiBBEN. No; I didn't see any of that at all. I know of a woman in one of the 
villages that I visited that had killed her three children. Everybody in the village 
said so. But she had gone insane. 

Senator Ransdell. Did she eat them? 

Mr. HiBBEN. No, sir. She just had killed them. She had gone insane. 

Senator Ransdell. They till them in this country, too, and eat human flesh, too. 

Mr. HiBBEN. Let me say one thing about the cannibalism, gentlemen. You cannot 
bring up a whole people in the dismal ignorance and superstition and state of degre- 
dation that the Russian people were brought up in for centuries without producing 
horrible results. People complained a great deal of the horrible things that nappened 
during the Russian revolution. I was there, and I saw the revolution of 1905, and 
know that horrible thin^ happened there. The peasants rose up and burned shops 
and killed people, and things 01 that kind; but those peasants never nad had the advan- 
tages of education at all. They had been ground dvwn ; tney had been treated like ani- 
mals; they had been brought up very little above wild animals and savages, and when 
they got loose they did savage things. You can not have people in ignorance, bru- 
talized and made drunk as they were, without such experiences. You must remember 
that the old Russian Government lived on the drunkenness of the people. One of the 

Principal sources of revenue of the old Russian Government was the vodka business, 
'he Government was in the vodke business, and there was something like $600,000,000 
of revenue that used to come into the Russian coffers that was stopped the moment 
I)rohibition was i)assed. And to-day I believe there is absolute prohibition in Rus- 
sia — ^real prohibition, not like ours. 
Senator Ransdell. Better than ours? 
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Mr. HiBBEN. It is real prohibition. You can not get a drink in Russia to save 
your soul. 

The Chairman. Now, tell us about the children. What is their educational sys- 
tem? 

Mr. HiBBEN. In the first place, about the children. That would interest you gen- 
tlemen. I have not got them with me, but I could send you some photograplw of 
Bome of the buildings where the children are being fed and housed. In every town 
of any size the children have the best house in the town. The best house in the town 
is taken for the children by the soviet government. It is requisitioned. Children 
without parents are placed there. Children who have parents can be placed there if 
the parents are poor or hungjry or something of that sort, and want to place their chil- 
dren there. All education is absolutely free, and the devotion of the women who are 
working with those children in those towns is something you ought to see. There 
were 6,000 children in Tsaritsin in those children's homes — ^various buildings that the. 
soviet government had taken over — the best buildings in the town. They told me 
there were 11,000 children in the district around Tsaritsin, and I know that when 
workers in the factories in Tsaritsin were djopping at their machines because they 
didn't have food enough to go on with their work, the children had enough to eat; 
and I myself saw long lines of these children going into the soviet soup kitchens and 
getting their little fidbi soup and their hunk of bread a day; and once a week a little 
sugar. That is all they had. But what they had was going to the children first, 
and the grown people were dying. It may be a good thing and it may be bad, but 
that is the situation. 

There is a statement here, I think, from Dr. Nansen which I would like to read te 
you, about the children, if I can find it. 

Incidentally^ Dr. Nansen says this about the contention that food can not be got. 
to the people in the famine area: 

"He denied that the second argument — that the food can not be gotten to the 
people in Rusaa — ^had any weight, and protested against the 'campaign of lies ' that 
had been carried on. He says, ' The goods we sent out in sealed wagons in every 
case reached their destination with the seals unbroken.' " 

Dr. Nansen is absolutely convinced that all the food that was sent there got to its 
destination. 

I don't find that part about the children. I expect it is in another number. Yes; 
here it is: 

' A month ago I was among the horrors of the Volga. I still seem to feel the great 
piteous eyes oi these children turned on me here to-night. For their sake, in the 
name of charity and love I appeal to you and through you to your mighty Govern- 
ment to act before it is again too late." 

In another place he describes this very home that I visited in Tsaritsin, where 
there were 6,000 children, and he said that the supplies that had been laid aside for 
the children were nearing exhaustion, and that those children were dying from 
starvation. 

Everywhere throughout Russia the greatest care is taken of the children, and the 
school system, of course, is what they call a modified Montressori system of instruc- 
tion—teaching the child to teach himself. I am not a pedagogue, and I know nothing 
about such things. I am only a newspaper man. But I will say this: I visited one 
of the model schools, on which all the rest of the schools of Russia are modeled, and 
I have never seen anything so wonderful in my life as that school. On the inside of 
the building all the walls are painted by the children themselves. The children 
are given a free hand in things like that. They are told to go ahead, and they de- 
velop their own individuality, and it is wonderful the way they have evolved a 
system of education of children that makes them want to learn. They don't pack 
you off in a corner as they did in my day and make you say * '2 times 4 is 8," and 
things Uke that — make you learn in that mechanical way. Thej^ make play of learn- 
ing. Half of the time is given to study and half of the time is gyven to instruction in 
practical work, farming in particular, and in mechanics. If a boy develops an in- 
terest in mechanics he is given a mechanical education. And the girls the same way. 
The people who are teachers in that school, just outside of Moscow, are people who 
were teachers under the old Czar's system, but they were not given a free hand then. 
And they now have a system of education which has given them a free hand to go 
ahead and develop whatever they want that is most modern in education. They 
have taken away the illiteracy of the people. You must remember that the Russian 
people were 85 per cent illiterate in the old Czarist days. They have reduced that 
to about 45 per cent already. • 

You read a great deal about the menace of the Red army, the great danger from the 
Red army, but the fact of the matter is that the Red army is to-day a means of educa- 
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tion. Means are now being taken to educate the army. These youoK fellows arebeii^ 
called in for militarj' sorvice and taught to read and wrilp. The first thing when they] 
brine them in, they teach them te read and write, and later aenJ them out ^ain to 
teach others. They have thereby reduced the illiteracy from 85 per cent to 5.7 per 
cent in one army, the eleventh. I 

Senator RANSOELt,. You have described very interestingly the conditiona in tb^ 
^'olsa diiitrict, which constitutes, I think, about a sixth of BuMia as a whole? I 

Mr, HlBnEN. Yes, air, i 

Senator RANsoELt. Tell >ia aoraething about other portions of Ruaaia that you viailedj 
verv briefly, I 

Mr. IIiBnBN. I would be very glad to. I 

Senator Ranhdell, How are they getting on in those other parte of Russia? . J 

Mr, HiBBBN. Of courae, I muat gav that there is a frightful famine down here in 
Armenia that you don't hear much about. 

Senator Ransdell, What region is that? I 

Sir, HiBBBN. Down here in Armenia. That famine ia not due to the same 
that caused the Volga famine. That condition exists because of the Turklah ii 
which took place in 1920. The Turks did not begin to leave until it was too late tor thg 
people to BOW, and whenit came time to sow those who were there had nothing to so*,, 
and the result was that they had a famine also. 

Senator Ransdkll. About how many people are there in that region? 

Mr, HiBBEN. I should say that about 500,000 people are hungry, against miilioni 
up here. It is amall, of course, hnt it is a very desperate problem down there. 

The (.'UAIRMAN. Take that part of Ruada which did not have a famine. Did you 
travel there? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes; I did. 

The Chairman, Tell us aomehting about that, 

Mr HiBBE\ In Rostofi because that was one of the cities in the center of the 

h{,ht ng bet veen the ant bolaheviat government and the bolshevik government, 

thev had h ffere 1 a ^eat deal. Most of the buildings had been bombarded, and ther^ 

1^ f 1 j1 I Ip-truction, Some of them have been temporarily repaired, Ii 

I 500 railway bridges dynamited by the counter-revolutionary 

I la p to this point [indicating], up to 1921 ; and every one of 

I has been repaired, with wood, of course. It seeros to me that 

el people in this country, because every one of those wooden 

I r 1 h I e replaced with steel. Every one of those bridges has been rfr 

fure t bj xxi a d t ams are running on that road wonderfully well, all considering., 
hat has all 1 eendonel the Red army. The Red army is a sort of handy man around 
the pi c Thf ploniuf for the spring sowing this vear — I don't know how many 
th i r ere pi wed^waa done by the fted army. They use the army 

I roa 1 building field plowing, etc. 

I la e the> min\ tractors over there, or do they depend on live 
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as thaX one of the reasons tot 

I Ihat thev could not plow any more land 

li diiii'; that Isawhappen there withmy 

md there ia no more prase than there ia 

TliL homoa are dying naturally 

p limine reeion? 

imine region and the man who could not feed hu 
Mhen it came to plowing all this land for 'spring 
sowing, they had to take all the tractors that they had in Russia to do it. They were 
not ail tractors either; they used tanks that they used in the Army, and with thoM 
tanks the Red army plowefl the fields, because there were no horses. To-day in 
Rij;<sia they can use— I have forgotten how many tlunisana tractors we estimated, 
but a verv. very large number of tractor.'^. 
S<.,i;,i„r' Kenbiuck, Wasn't it 2,000? 
Mr HiniiF.M. Two thousand tractors is what they need immediately. It was mot* 

Sc[i;it()r K,\ss[iEr.L. This famine section is the gniin section. It ia just eMOtlj' 
a^ it villi wuiilil fill (HI I otdiis country the whole Central Staffs, west of the Miaaueipp'- 

Mr, ilniHE-v. I wiiQf to ^av one thing for the RuRiian^!, that here in Rostoff, where 
rhi' |n*n[)Ii- li;!il liitic i>r niilhinir, where the buiWina.o were all destroyed, where «e 
jiii"- Ihc wiJiiicu w.ilkiiii,' .ilmiit ivith no stockinRs— 1 ilou't think I saw two pairaol 
sloi'kin:.;? in !ill^l.■^in. — thrj were aending their measure of food to the Volga for the 
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ar\ing, there. I have never seen anything like it. It has nothing to do with the 
3vernment or anything like that. The Russians are like that. These people all 
le way up from Rostoff through Voronejh, to Moscow, in the towns where they had a 
ipply that they expected to carry them through the winter, were taking a portion 
[ their supply-f-more than they could afford to take — and sending it to the Volga 
istrict for the starving people. 

Senator Ransdell. They are very charitable, are they? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Oh, yes. The result of that is that there will be a great many people 

I Mosccwr and other places who will starve, where there should be enough to eat, 
ist because they are charitable. Those people are that way. 

I have not got a great deal of money, ana I have a wife and child, and I know 
am a fool, but I keep giving my money to the Russian peasants, though some day 
may need it for myself. But you get into a thing like that, and it gets you ; it touches 
ou so vou can't help yourself.* Senator, our car used to sit on the railway siding, in 
lie Volga Valley there, and there were 20,000 people gathered up along the Volga 
liver at that point, just camping on the banks, waiting for boats to take them out— 
nd if they got on the boats they wouldn't get anywhere except in other famine dis- 
icta just as bad — and around the railway stations there were 15,000 people, just camp- 
dg in masses around the station, waiting for trains, jumping on trains, nding on brake 
eams, anywhere they could hold on. The roof of our car was covered with people 

II the time. They would get on the roof, and when the train was running their hands 
rould get cold and numb, and you could hear them slipping on the tin roof of the car, 
s they lost their grip on the top of the train. You could hear them slipping and 
lipping off of the top of the car all the night long, as they fell one by one. You could 
ear those people screaming all night, mostly women and children, as they fell from 
lie train. As we lay in the railroad yards, they would come up all day long — ^little 
hildren no bigger than that [indicating], with little arms and legs so thin, just about 
hat big around [indicating[, and plead for bread. They would call you uncle. 
'Uncle, give me a little piece of bread — give me a little tiny piece of bread!' ' I can 
ear them now. And if you gave them some, you would have a couple of hundred 
ight around you at once. All night long you could hear them, crying in the dark- 
less: ** Uncle, give me'a piece of bread.' ' I can hear it now, those cries. It gets you, 
ou know. And to think of those little children starving, when we have so niuch 
a this country! 

Senator Ransdell. It is not so much a question of whether we get paid or not; it 
B a cjuestion of whether these people shall starve. We can not afford to consider 
ecurity, can we, in a case of this kind? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Kamenev told me in so many words; he said, ''We don't want this as 
harity. We will pay for it if we can get it. ' And they will pay for it. 

Senator Ransdell. I don't imagine we ought to consider security in a case of such 
tarving as the captain has described here. I wouldn't want it, I know. 

Mr. HiBBEN. Russia is the only solvent country in the world to-day outside of the 
United States What is France worth to-day? What is Italy worth? If you sold 
ill France today at auction you could hardly pay her debts. The same of Italy. 
t)o you realize that in Petrograd alone, in one museiun, there are 47 paintings by 
Elubens, which, if sold in the open market to-morrow, would sell for millions of dollars, 
t7 of them? They have got six Raphaels in the museum at Petrograd, Government 
property. 

The Chairman. Why don't they sell them? 

Mr. HiBBEN. They can if anybody wants to buy them. 

The Chairman. Who will buy them? 

Mr. HiBBEN. The only one in the world that can buy such paintings would be a 
government. I would like to see the Government of the United States buy them for 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York or the Corcoran Art Gallery here, or for the 
Congress. 

Senator Ransdell. In round numbers, how many dolUrs will it take to relieve this 
situation that you have described, if we are going to relieve it? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I think you could do it with $20,000,000 more, as a minimum figure. 

Senator Ransdell. Tnat would tide them over until the new harvest comes? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Not only until the new harvest comes, but it would assure that there 
would be a new harvest next year. The great thing that I am worried about, and that 
any man who knows the situation over there would be worried about, is that this 
relief is going to get up to midsummer and leave them there, and they are not 
going to get in a full crop, and they are going to have another famine next year. 

Senator Ransdell. May I ask what position Mr. Hoover would take? It appears 
that this work will reauire an additional appropriation of, say, twenty milhon or 
tH'enty-five million dollars. Do you know wnat position he woiild take about that? 
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Ur. HiBBBN. The only thii^ I know about lliat is that he said to mehe wae^uDsi 
making any loan; that American public opinion was against makiiig any loan K 
Russia, 

Senator Ranbdeix. Another donation, then. What would he say about that? 

Mr. HiBBEN. I don't know, I am sure. 

Senator Norbece. They want it as a loan, and not as a donation. 

Mr. HiBBEN. They want it as a loan. 

The Cbairmav. Captain, it would take more than $20,000,000. wouldn't it? 

Mr. HtBBEN. 1 am talidng imnimums now. 

The Cbairuan. That woSd probably save the human lives? . 

Mr. HiBBBN. That would probably save the human lives. 

The Chairuan, That would not put them on their feet and keep them there uatil 
. they could do Bomething for themeelveB? 

Mr. HtBBBN. Naneen aaya 150,000,000. He saya £10,000,000. He is right. 1 
take that much to put them on their feet. That is my own judgment and the judp 
ment of the comnussion that went over there; and uiat is Nansen'B judgment. 1 
have been talking about absolute minimums. If we had $20,000,000 more over Ihere 
tiiOBe people would get through; and if we do not have it over there, there ie no poB'« 
on God's earth that will Bave 6,000,000 people from dying from starvation. 

The Chairman, Now, Captain, if thia committee, for inatance, reported out 
providing for the expenditure of $20,000,000 to 125,000,000 for grain to be taken bi 
Rnsaia, and the obligation of the Soveit Government was taken for it on whate\-« 
time might be necessary, do you know where Hoover would stand on that propoBitionl 
Would he be against it? 

Mr. UiBBBN. 1 expect he would. And we have got plenty of obligations noi 
US not worth the paper they are written on. If Russian obligations are taken, there 
is no queation but that Russia is absolutely a solvent country, and could, and 1 am con- 
vinced, would pay. You could take bonds on the manganese mines down here, and 
Morgan & Co. would eive you $25,000,000 for them, I should think. 

Senator Norbeck. llo those minea belong to the government? 

Mr. HtBBEN. All mines belong to the government. The government confiscaleJ 
them. 

Senator Nohbbck. All mines? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, eir. 

Senator Ransuell, I suppose the only question is whether that is a stable gov' 
ment that can enforce compliance with the obligations it makes. That is what some 
people would say. 

Mr, HiBBEK. That is what Mr. Hughes would say. I had a talk with him when 
first came back, and he said it was a question of protection to private investment i 
Eusflia— they could get private capital. His view was that the government was ni 
stable. 

Senator Norbbck. I don't see how the people are going to take any interest in pr 
vate investment if the government is going to confiscate private property. 

Mr. HiBBEH. The government has not confiscated private property. 

Senator Norbeck, You said they confiscated the min^, 

Mr. HiBBEN, In confiscating those mines they expect to pay for them. 

Senator Norbeck, But they have taken them without paying for them, 

Mr, HiBBEN. They took posBeaaion of them, but if they carry out their financisl 
scheme as proposed, they will pay for them. For example, you take the oil welh. 
The seconrf largest oil field in the world, gentlemen, is over at Baku. Those fields 
were originally owned by French capita!, and in 1918 and 1919, when I was out there. 
the British came in and juggled the stock back and forth, and took control of (he well" 
and prevented the productmn of oil until they forced the price of the stock down W 
almost nothing at all; and then they bought out the French owners and the Dutch 
owners in the Royal Dutch Oil Co, ; and to-day the British control that oil comp»n!' 
themselves. They control A the oil in Persia and Mesopotamia, One by onesni' 
p thoy have taken over the entire near eastern oil fields. They have been 
iver aoout that. In 1919, when I was there, 1 saw that job done. There 
was on running on the ground. They had no place to atore it. It cost more lo store 
oil in Baku tluin you couid sell it tor in the market, because the British were nM 
allowing the export o£ oil. That was to jam down the value of Ail stock until they 
could buy it for a sone, which they did. 

Senator RANsnELL. They are operating them now, are they? 

Mr. HiBBEN. They are not. 'They are operated by the soviet government * 
Bussia, which has taken it over now. They tried to, but they didn't get aws)' "?'' 
it. In 1920 they were put out. The men who were doing this little job of contnillins 
the oil supply there were all jailed, though they have been released since hv "^' 
Government, They spent some time in jail anyway. 



.wfully 
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The second largest oil field in the world, gentlemen, is at Baku. It would be a 
plendid gujEiranty for an^ of this loan. Here in the Caucasus Mountains is an oil 
eld which is just beginning to be developed by the Russians now, Grosnaya, which 
roduces 2,000,000 tons of oil a year. That is a little field, a new one. That little oil 
eld is another thin^ that might be given as a guaranty. And here are copper mines, 
old mines, lead mines, manganese mines, all through this district. There are gold 
nd silver mines and platinum mines — the largest platinum mines in the world — in 
he Urals. 

Senator Ransdell. Have they much coal? 

Mr. HiBBEN. They have a great deal of coal, ri^ht around here, in the Donetz Basin, 
{ut this is the part of Russia that was occupied by Denikin's antibolshevist army, 
nd he went through that district, when I was in Russia in 1919, and they destroyed 
tvery mine. They took the machinery out of the power houses. They didn't just 
dow them up. They took the machinery out and just beat it to pieces with sledges, 
liere is nothing left. The destruction there will take 10 years to clean up. I was in 
Belgium, where the Germans destroyed the French mines. The Germans were 
jnateurs compared with the destruction by these men of the coal mines in Russia. 
The Chairman. Who was it that did that destruction? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Deniken's army — the antibolshevist forces. They were finally 
>eaten by the soviet troops, and when they left they destroyed everything as they 
rent. They destroyed 1,700 railway bridges, all of which have got to be rebuilt, 
permanently — ^they are now rebuilt with wood — ^and I don't see why the United States 
hould not be manufacturing structural steel for those railway bridges, and for the 
lew machinery that has got to be put into those mines, because they have all got to 
lave new machinery — every one of them. 

Gentlemen, that is my story. If there are any further questions you want to ask, 
tr if there is any further information you want, I will be glad to give it to you if I can. 

Senator Ransdell. I have been intensely interested in what you have said. What 
'. want to know is who went with you, if we want to get any of them. Who were the 
)eople who w*ere with you? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Here they are right here in this report. 

Senator Ransdell. The chairman was Albert A. Johnson? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. His home is at Farmingdale, N. Y.? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. Do you suppose we could get him here if we should try? 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. You were the secretary, Paxton Hibben, and the treasurer is 
E. A. Yarrow? 

Mr. HiBBBN. Yes. You could not get him, because he is still out there. He is in 
A.rmenia now. 

Senator Ransdell. Another man was Frank Connes, of New York City. 

Mr. HiBBEN. Yes, sir. You can get him, and you can get Mr. Voris. 

Senator Ransdell. John R. Voris, of Yonkers, N. Y. They could be gotten? 

Mr. Hibben. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. They will corroborate what you say? 

Mr. Hibben. They will. 

Senator Kbndrick. You say there are millions of people starving? 

Mr. Hibben. There are 19,000,000 starving. 

Senator Kendbick. It would take a long time, would it not, to make food for them 
available, by the existing methods of transportation? 

Mr. Hibben. But you could get it started. 

Senator Kendrick. Yes; you could get it on its way. But the seed part of it — 
that has been taken care of? 

Mr. Hibben. Mr. Hoover himself has given out the statement that that is already 
over there, or on its way. The seed problem has been taken care of. 

Senator Kendrick. Your idea is that there is need for relief; that the seed propo- 
sition has been takten care of, but there is need for relief between this time and the 
comingharvest? 

Mr. Hibben. Exactly — ^yes, sir. In other words, Mr. Hoover, if he knew that he 
W additional supplies from this Government, could use all of his stock to feed a 
vast number of people for a short time, knowing that the rest would be on its way to 
carry it through to narvest for all the people who are starving. Instead of having 
6,000,000 people dying, you would have 6,000,000 people living. That is wha^ I 
^ant to see. 

The Chairman. The committee will meet to-morrow at 10.30. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 3, 1922, at 
^0.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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{The followine documeata were by the commiltee ordered printed in the recor 
ss B part of Mr. Hibben's stat«inent:) 

Departueht of Comueuce, 
OpncE OP THE Secretary, 
Waxkinglon, January J6, 19Ji. 
Mr. J. Paxton Hibben, 

Near East Relief Commiltee, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Hibbek: I understand that you have recently criticieed the vot 
of the American Relief Administration in Rueeia in public and that you have liki 
wiae t^en occasion to make very disagreeable stat«mentB in regard to me personaU; 
If this report is correct I should be glad if you would -write me the same stalemeDi 
which vou have made in public. 
Yours faithfully, 

Herbert Hoover. 

January 29, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Hoover; Thank you very much for your frank letter of January 2f 

raising directly with me the matter of what I may have been reported to have aaid i 

respect of the American relief now being extended to the starving of Russia. Iti 

?uite like you to write me at once about this matter, and I appreciate it profoun<il> 
am very glad indeed of the opportunity to make my position toward the reliei t 
the famine sufferers in Russia quite clear to you, as I had thought I had already niad 
it clear in my talk with you on October 27 last, just after my return from Ruseia 

First, permit me to clear up one matter, as I note that you address me in care ottli 
Near East Relief. Please accept my assurance that notliing I have aaid or shai) «: 
about the Russian situation in any way whatever reflects or claims to reflect tbe opin 
ions oi anyone connected with the Near East Relief . My views on Russia are my own 

Second, let me say as categorically aa I can that I have never dreamed of mahR 
any "very disagreeable Blateraents ' in regard to you perHonally, wSen in pub6 
or in private. Indeed, my whole feeling toward you is and has always been one whid 
would prompt me rather to make very agreeable statements in regard to you perBonallv 
and indeed I have made many aucli in public, iti private, and in print. Wrilini: ii 
Holland's Magazine a year ago, in an article that was afterwards reproduced in ove 
200 newspapers throughout the country, I said, in regard to your relief program i] 
Central Europe: 

" We had rather those whom we help chafed under the necessity tor receiving aid 
and were constantly planning their own economic r^eneration and real, not oeteij 
Bible, independence. When we find this spirit in a people ther is no limi t to oif 
generosity, because we feel that in what we do there can be no possible imputation u 
interested motives. 

' ' Herbert Hoover has understood this from the start, and because he has imdeTstooi 
it he could and he canto-day go before the American people with a figure of financii 
aid required that may seem Rtntastic, ask it in the nfljne of humanity, and get it- 
every cent of it. The people of the United States know that Hoover represents a 
interest, financial, commercial or sectarian. They know, too, that he is interesta 
not in the least in merely helping the helple8S,butinhelping people to help theinsehf< 
That is what we, as A mericans, want to see done, and so we are ready to put any amouiJ 
in the hands of Herbert Hoover, or any other man or responsible organisation regardioi 
relief work in this light, and to say: 

'"Go ahead — the greatest good for the greatest number. It is the American ides- 
eventually, every man standing on his own feet.' " 

On At^ust 15 last, Mr. A. A. Johnson, chairman of the Russian Commissioa dI 
the Neat East Relief, wrote you from Tiflis: 

"I may add that should you so desire it the three original members of the com 
I, myself, Capt. Hibben, and Mr. Connes, are ready to remain in Russia udJ^i 



have done, o 



!i 10 last, on tbe present sttiuii°° 
o you that I had expressed s i'^^ 



your orders and continue the work that you may c 
Russia for that purpose after our report is presented t( 

'ihis was true then, and is still true. 

Writing in Leslie b Weekly as recently aa December 
in Russia, 1 expressed the same sentiment in regard tc 
before in Holland's Magazine: 

"And that is why it is a mighty good thing that Herbert Hoover decided toaenJ 
food and aid into Russia, and Americans as relief workers to feed the children and ru^ 
for the sick and help out, generally, with big hearia and ready hands. For, liv *"■ 
we in the United States do not really want to starve millions of women and cbii'''*'' 
to death onactount of anybody's political opinions." 
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That is my own position, certadnly, and for that reason I offered on my return from 
Russia to speak witnout compensation of any kind at meetings oi^anized by any honest 
committee whatever seeking funds to aid the starving of Russia and have so spoken 
for the Friends, for the Russian famine fund, the Amerian Medical Aid for Russia, 
the Friends of Soviet Russia, and the Russian Red Cross. I expect to continue to 
aid in every way that I can in my own personal time any or all of these organizations 
desiring help to raise funds. 

Now under these circumstances, and with the view of your attitude toward relief 
work which I have set forth in the first quotation given above, I have been much 
worried of late by reports in the press that various persons speaking, it is claimed, 
either for the American relief administration or for the United States Government, 
prominent among them Admiral Niblack, have spread abroad the impression that for 
one reason or another there is no further use in committees appealing to the generosity 
of the American people for funds to aid the starving of Russia. 

One of the reasons given is that the $36,000,000 rendered available for famine relief 
and seed grain through the American relief association will take care of the need in 
Russia. This, of course, is not true, as no one knows better than you do, and I have 
not hesitated to deny this statement at every possible opportunity. The grotesque 
assumption that approximately $1.50 per person for food and seed among those affected 
by the famine in Russia will suffice to keep them until mid-August is in keeping with 
much of the mischievous propaganda about conditions in Russia which, unfortunately, 
seems to find credence in Washington. So far as I know you have never been quoted 
as saying anything so at variance with the facts, and certamly I have never dreamed of 
stating that you had. 

The other reason commonly given for discouarging general appeals to the public 
for aid to the starving of Russia is the allegation that the transportation system and 
the ports of Russia are so badly out of repair that they can not handle any food or 
other supplies additional to those of which the American Relief Administration dis- 
poses. It was this -phase of the matter which I took up in detail at a luncheon of the 
Foreign Policy Association at the Hotel Astor, on January 21. I have written Mr. 
McDonald requesting that he return me the advance copy of what I planned to say, 
with which I supplied him, or secure for me a stenographic transcript of what I did 
say at this meeting, which I shall be very glad to forward to you. Either or both of 
these documents will speak for themselves. It will be clear at once that I certainly 
did not in any way criticise you personally — ^indeed, that I specifically said that I 
*' impugn the motives of no man." 

It will be equally clear I hope that I in no sense criticized the work of the American 
Relief Administration in Russia, which I regard as very fine work so far as it goes; 
but I did express a regret which I feel profoundly that the aid extended to starving 
Russia by the United States does not and never has contemplated a sufficient aid of 
that unhappy people to prevent a vast harvest of death before the next crop can be got 
in. I disagreed with Gov. Goodrich as to the tonnage the railways of Russia could 
handle, the difference between his figures and mine being a matter of 2,000 tons daily, 
only 25 per cent of his total and 20 per cent of mine, which difference I am persuaded 
could easily be made up by employing other ports of entry and routes than those whose 
use is now projected. I mentioned specifically the ports of Sevastopol, Nikolaieff, 
Berdyansk, Marioopol, Feodosia, Kertch, Taganrog, Odessa, and Batum (via Baku 
and the Caspian to Astrakhan) as x>ossibilities for the landing of supplies sent in through 
the Black Sea, in addition to the obvious ports of Novorossiisk and Rostoffon-Don. 
I pointed out that 10,000 tons of grain daily would feed 17,500,000 persons 14 ounces 
daily and stated that I saw no reason why tnis number of starving or even of himgry 
should not be fed, by Congress or by additional funds raised by private subscriptions, 
and we were willing to feed as many of the suffering of Russia as possible. When 
Gov. Goodrich replied that it would take 100 days to distribute the supplies which the 
American Relief Administration had already purchased to send to Russia, over the 
lines now being used, I pointed out that there would still be over 100 days more before 
the harvests could be in, and asked what it was planned to do then. 

No one knows better than you that money for charity can not be raised in large 
quantities in a few days. Should the American Relief Administration employ every 
possible route for sending grain into Russia and thus distribute more than 10,000 tons 
per day, there is certain to come a moment when further supplies can be sent in if 
tiey are available — not only food, but clothing, medical supplies, farming imple- 
ments, tractors, and other articles necessary for the saving of the people of Russia from 
more famine and deattt next winter. If appeals are made for such articles now, they 
will be available when the immediate transportation crisis in Russia is over, when the- 
pon and the Volga are open, and the amount of tonnage that can be handled, greatly 
increased. But if we wait until the transportation needs of the A. R. A. are satisfied 
to make an appeal for these things for the starving and destitute of Russia, they will, 
not be ready; and no power on earth can get them ready on a few days' notice. 
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With this in mind, I asked very plainly at the meeting in question whether then 
was any good reason, outside of that of transport which I do not, for the reasons I hav 
just stated, consider a sound one, why as many appeab as can be launched shouli 
not be made to the American people for all the funds requisite to save every poesiblj 
man, woman, and child in Russia from starvation: and I pointed out th«,t any restriq 
tion of the relief being extended to the Russian people to a single semiofficial agent^ 
operating with public funds could not fail to place that single agency^ in a posiiioi 
where it would be possible to use relief as a means of political pressure m dealing wit] 
the Russian Government or moral pressure in dealing with the Russian people, 
did not say, and I have never said that our Government contemplates any such iise o 
the relief funds appropriated by the Congress. But I did sav that in my opinion m 
such use of relief funds as political or moral pressure upon Russia can be toIerate( 
without the express approval of the American people, whose funds they are. 

I speak with the more vehemence on this subject because, while corresponden 
•of the Associated Press in Greece in 1916 and 1917, 1 saw a food blockade of Greece use^ 
to coerce the Greeks from their neutrality through the slow starvation of the Gree| 
people^ by the Governments of France, Great Britain, and Italy, in which Govern 
ments there were men as high-minded, individually, as any in our own Governmeal^ 
It is useless for people to say that things of this sort can not be done in a ci\alize^ 
world; they have been done and I have seen them done. As an American I do not 
want to see my own Government even tempted to pursue such a course; and plainl) 
the time to speak of it is before, not afterwards. 

Moreover, various persons of standing have come to me with the fear that such i 
thing may be or become the purpose of the United States. The thing was beini 
whispered about. It seemed to me that t^e one way to stop rumors of this sort, t< 
Allay the uneasiness of many persons, would be to bring the whole matter into opet 
discussion. It would furnish you, or someone in your name, the opportunity to saj 
publicly that there seems to be need for all the aid that can be ^thered in the United 
States for the starving and destitute people of Russia, in addition to the amount ao^ 
propriated by the Congress: and that such relief agencies as, for example, the Friendfli 
are performing a valuable service in Russia and should receive support. Such a 
public statement would put an end to all doubts and all whispers. 

In an editorial on August 13, the Times said: "Mr. Hoover * * * asks only 
the opportunity to learn through trained observers what the need is, and then to .?ive 
solely and fairly as that need suggests." You have learned what the need is, and you 
know that it is far greater than all that the $36,000,000 now being spent by the A. R. A, 
for relief purposes can cope with. Will you not assist those who want to see 100 pci 
cent relief of the Russian people — who want to see no child that can be saved die^ 
by publicly stating that there is need for relief additional to that now going to Russia 
through the A. R. A.? 

One further word. When I returned from Russia I had in mind very deeply wha^ 
you had said on March 25 last: "Nothing is more important to the whole eonmiercial 
world than the recovery of productivity in Russia, " and it was with this in mind 
that I drafted the recommendations of the report which oiir commission submitted 
to you on October 27. Talking with you that day, I urged as strongly as I could 
your leadership in the formation of a new American policy of aiding the economic 
regeneration of Russia by open trade, by credits based on the natural resources of 
Russia, and by the sending to Russia of a commission of technical experts to estabUsh 
the economic needs of the country, in cooperation with the soviet authorities, li 
seemed to me that the man who had had the courage to regain the friendship of our 
late enemies in the European war by coming to the aid of their starving was tne man 
to lead in this great, new enterprise to cure not Russia alone but the whole world of 
its ills of commercial and industrial stagnation, unemployment, and unrest. 

I shall not pretend to you, sir, that I was not disappointed to hear you say that you 
felt that the American people would not countenance such a policy — that you were 
convinced that they would want to limit their aid of Russia to a more temporary aid 
of the starving. I told you frankly, then, that I did not agree with you in tto. 1 
feel that the man whom I described — and described accurately, I am sure — in my 
article in Holland's Magazine, could swing tJie whole American people to the will 
to save Russia, economically, to the world. I know of no one else who could. 

At the same luncheon at which I spoke, Mr. Otto H. Kahn said of our policy toward 
Russia that ** the world had had enough of a policy of timidity and fear; that it needed 
to try out a policy of mercy and faith. " I believe this, sir, and I am only sorry thai 
you do not. • 

Very sincerely, yours, 

PaXTON HIBBK.V'. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, 

Secretary of Commerce^ Washington^ D. C. 
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TAKING POOD FROM THE STARVING. 

The natural consequence of the silly attack upon various bodies which are collect- 
ig fimds and food for Russians in the famine areas will be to add to the millions of 
npotent and innocent victims. Bureaucrats scattered throughout the Department 
f Justice, the Department of State, and the Department of Conmierce, for purposes 
f publicity, are carrying on a private war with the bolshevist government. As indi- 
iduals these press agents are entitled to their opinions, but it is an offense against 
umanity for them to attempt, as was done this morning, to stop the sending of food 
) the starving. 

Impartial information concerning the state of affairs in Russia is not scarce. Be- 
ides official investigations, many of the leading papers of this country and of En^- 
ind have sent correspondents into the country to make direct reports. Their testi- 
lony has been unanimous. Millions of peasant farmers with their women and children 
re in the stricken area. Lloyd George referred to the Russian famine as one of the 
reat catastrophes of civilization. The need is so obviouslv terrible that the con- 
nence of the civilized world was aroused. Congress acted, and many voluntary 
9Bociations of citizens, men and women, most of whom loathed the bolshevist gov- 
mment as completely as in other years they had despised the czaristic regime, 
egan to raise funds for the relief of those about to die. 

It is conceivable that some of the bolshevist partisans in this, country may have 
dd foolish or prejudiced things. But what difference does that make? The anti- 
olshevist partisans are not less mad. The vast majority of the men and women 
oncemed in Russian relief are thinking about the hunger of women, of little children, 
f simple farmers who are wasting to death, and not about bolshevist politics. The 
ttack made upon these organizations is consequently as infamous as it is absurd, 
he President of the United States has been conspicuous among those who were 
nwilUng to sit idly by while millions of Russians went down to death because of the 
ick of food. The bureaucratic propjagandista who liberate innuendoes and inspire 
anders against these relief organizations might as logically attack the President. 

The Washington propaganda has grown to menacing proportions. The State De- 
artment, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of Justice are all in- 
jcted with it. Messrs. Hughes and Hoover and Daugherty will do well to clean their 
ouses before public irritation reaches too high a point. The American people will 
ot lonfi: endure a presumptious bureaucracy which for its own wretched purposes is 
illinff to let millions of innocent people die. 



January 31, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: As I promised to do in my letter of January 29, I am sending 
ou herewith a copy of the stenographic report of my remarks at tne luncheon of the 
'oreign Policy Association on January 21. You will see, I feel sure, that there is 
othing in what I said then and what I still believe that could properly be termed 
riticism of the work of the American ReUef Administration, and certainly nothing 
hat could by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as very disagreeable in 
egard to you personally. 

At the same time I am venturing to send you also a brief and very superficial memo- 
andum of the need in Russia as I see it, in support of my contention that there is 
leed for all the aid that can be collected by every reputable agency seeking aid for 
lussia, to supplement the supplies being sent to Russia by the American Relief 
administration. 

Believe me, sir, very sincerely, yours, 

Paxton Hibben. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, 

Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 



Iemarks of Capt. Paxton Hibben at the Luncheon op the Foreign Policy 
Association, Hotel Astor, January 21, 1922. Stenographic Report. 

Mr. Paxton Hibben. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen. I am exceedingly 
lorry that I can not present as one of my qualifications to speak to you the fact that 
[ have been in jail. [Laughter.] I have never been in jail yet, I am sorry to say 
laughter], but I have nopes [laughter]. 

Now, I agree with almost everything that Mrs. Harrison said, so much so that I 
im not going to take up at all tlmt line of reminiscence of what I sdw in Russia; I 
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am goii^ to leave it with her, disagreeing with her o; 



o points, which I shall etalf 



I don't find — and it ia not at all because I know more about Ruasiai than she doej 
t[Ut perhaps I know more about communism than she does — I don't find that Buaai 
is now. ever haa been, or ia likely to be for a very long time a communist dictatoRhi[ 
or communist anything. I grant you that the men who are in charge of RiifBia an 
for the most part comraunista; hut I know that the men who are in charge of the L'nila 
States are ChriBtians, too. [laughter.] 

ADd the second point of disagreement that I have with Mrs. HairiBon is about fra 
speech. Now, I went into Russia with no right to go there, I suppose; not from aw 

Srohibition by the Ruasiaa Government — they were very glad to have me come- 
ut because before I could go into Russia my own Government took my paespM 
away from me. I was rather cross about this and when I found out, on coming oul ( 
Russia, that the Government had been sending me telegrams about what lo do an 
what not to do while I was in Ruada, I went back to the State Department and a^ks 
them how they got that way; I told them, "After you take my pa^ort away from la 
I will do what f damn please " [laughter], and 1 did. 

Throughout Russia, from one end to the other — and 1 also speak Russian to i 
certain extent — I found criticism of the present government ot Ruasia rampant. Then 
was no group of Russians about a station or in a tea shop or any place else that va 
not talking politics very violently, and a great many of them, perhaps the majority I 
them, attacking the present government; but I want you to understand thai lb 
criticism was the type of criticism that you hear in any country, that you can heaiii 
this country, where you hear Democrats who are attacking the government ol !!( 
Hardii^. It was not that type of criticism which will lead to a revolution in Russi* 
and tor that type of criticism — I mean open criticism of the government — there w 
absolute freedom of speech as far as I could see. 

Now, the matter which concerns me and which Mr. McDonald says is controversid 
the matter which concerns me very distinctly and t think you, too. as Amerioi 
citizens, is the question of our national attitude — our governmental attitude, if vo 
please— toward the present government of Russia and the bearing which the wx 
now being administered in Russia has upon that attitude. 

I happened to be in Russia at the time that the arrangement between the Russi* 
soviet government and the American Relief Administration was effected, and I n 
there when the first representatives ot the American Relief Administration arrived i 
Moscow. I talked about this program of relief with many of the people in the Soiil 
government and I found that there was a verj; distinct view about it on the part of tJ 
Russians themselves— they were rather dubious about the motives which unde'la 
our undertaking relief in Russia, Now, they had had the Friends working in Riwi 
for some years and the Friendshad earned the very high regard of everybody in RusU 
They had minded their own business and they had effected very excellent relief, o 
a very small scale ot course, and everybody liked them. With the arrival of ti 
people of the American Relief Administration everybody began to ask: ■' What k it 
big idea of feedii^ a million children and leaving about 27,000,(XK) people to starvi 
What is to be gained by it?" 

So with that idea very strong in my mind, when I came back I went to Washingiti 
and I had an opportunity of talking with Mr. Hoover and I toid him that in my iie« 
which is Mrs, Harriaon's view, there was only one really effective relief that could b 
given to Rtwsia and that was a constructive relief that would enable the Russians \ 

f:et on their own feet, and that relief of a very few people in Russia would inevitalit 
ead to the death of a very great many and possibly to another famine next year o'nn 
to the lack of production because of the lack of seed grain and because of the lark o 
agricultural implements and so on; and I put it very strongly to Mr. Hoover ihal i 
we were really sincere as a people or as a government in trymg to get Russia back oi 
her feet, in trying to help the Russian people to help themselves, that there was os» 
way to do it, and only one, and that was a comprehensive scheme ot economic relis 
which would put Russia back in position to support herself. And Mr. Hoover repii« 
that he was sure that the American people would not do this, that he believed tin 
the American people would grant any amount ot relief tor starving children, but ibe; 
were not interestM in putting Russia back on her economic feet. 

1 said to Mr, Hoover that I disagreed with him, that I believed that if the aiiOr: 
were put squarely before the American people they would be for the economic regeM^' 
ation of Russia, and I asked his permission to go out and say frankly what 1 tbpu;''' 
about that and he said, "Go as tar as you like; the more you talk about Ru»iaili* 
better people will understand it." And so I am talkii^ now quite tiunkly in ofV"" 
sition to this attitude which Mr. Hoover has taken, in which he may be rigbt tti ' 
may be quite wrong. 
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Now, about this Mr. Allen Wardwell, who is here, headed a committee for relief 
lied the Russian Famine Fund, which went out to gather funds to be used by the 
uakers in their relief work in Russia. The Quakers, of course, had been working in a 
jry small way. The idea was to get together $5,000,000 to enable the Quakers to 
:tend their relief, and this committee included a verjr great many good people, and 
was all for it, and I think most everybody was for it. And about that tmie Mr. 
oover came before Congress and asked for $20,000,000 to buy supplies to send to 
ussia, and he got it; and then there came a changed attitude on the part of our 
Dvernment toward this relief business, and it is that that I want to put before you 
-day, and I think we ought to be cleared up in this amtter, because this $2)^,000,000 
)ea not belong to the administration in Washington or to anybodjr else — ^it belongs to 
>u and to me whopay the taxes; we have brought this $20,000,000 into the Treasury of 
e United States Grovemment and we have something to sajr about how it is to be spent, 
lie moment that $20,000,000 was turned over to the American Relief Administration 
ere came into the public prints a great deal of talk about the transportation situation 
Russia being so bad that nothing more could be handled in the way of relief suppUes 
:cept what was to be bought and sent in by the American Relief Administration; 
other words, that it would be necessary for Mr. Wardwell's very excellent Committee 
I Russian Famine Fund to curtail its work, because even if it did get $5,000,000 it 
tuld not send supplies into Russia for the reason that the Russian ports and the 
iissian railways could not carry those supplies; and I happen to know that a ^eat 
any people who inquired of those in autnority in the American Relief Administra- 
)n were told there was no use of raising more than the $20,000,000, because the 
Iditional supplies could not be taken care of by the Russian transportation system. 
Now, I spent a great deal of time in observing the Russian transportation system, 
id I do not beUeve that's true; I believe that the people in this countrv are mis- 
formed. I know that the men who ran one of the railways there told me they 
luld handle 2,700 tons of food every day out of Novorossiisk; I know that Prof. 
3orge liomonosoff, who is head of the Russian railways, told me that the railways 
;t of Rostoff could handle 2,000 tons of food a day; that makes 4,700 tons of food, 
know in addition to those ports there is Nikolaien and Berdyansk and Sebastopci 
td Feodoeia and Kertch and Odessa and Maricopol, all ports that lead into points 
I the Volga by rail, all of which could carry a great deal of food supplies. I know 
so that there is the great Trans-caucasian Railway that runs from Batum to Baku, 
id which could carry supplies from Batum to the Caspian Sea, where they could be 
rried up to Astrakhan at the mouth of the Volga. In other words, I am convinced 
at if one wanted to do it, one could deUver 10,000 tons of food a day to the Volga 
nodne region, and 10,000 tons of food a day would mean the saving of the lives of 
,500,000 people instead of 1,250,000 people, who are all that are being fed by the 
merican relief to-day. 

Now, I respectfully submit to you that there is something upon which we ought to 
i clear. Is there an effort to concentrate or to limit in any way the relief wluch is 
jing given by the American people, with the possibihty always that those who do 
5t receive reuef will become dissatisfied with the present Government and overturn 
le Government; and if there is that tendency or that purpose to limit the reUef that 
e are extending to Russia, why is it being so limited and what is the idea behind it? 
ow, I am impugning nobody's motives, I am simply asking this question as one 
merican taxpayer, and I leave it with you to think it over. 

There is another question 'which confronts me also, and that is whether Russia is 
» have that peace whish Mrs. Harrison says is so essential to any real solution of the 
'Ussian problem. I think that that peace depends, of course, not upon us, because 
e are not going to make war on Russia, I take it, but it does depend upon the attitude 
the European powers; and with the present change of Government in France, I 
link we are all asking ourselves what is Monsieur roincare's attitude going to be 
)ward Bolshevist Russia? 

In that connection, a fact which has come to my attention, which has been reported 
) me, is of interest. I have been informed by a diplomat, who is in position to know 
hereof he speaks, that, on the 21st of last October at Angora, Monsieur Franklin 
ouillon, representing the French Government and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
le Turkish Nationalist Government entered into a secret agreement by which the 
rench were to supply the Turkish Nationalist Government with a hundred million 
?mc8 in gold and with ammunition necessary to prosecute a new war upon Soviet 
tussia this spring. Now, I have no proof of that: I simply have the word of this dip- 
>mat who tells me that he was present at various conferences in Paris in which large 
"rench financial interests were represented, and he gives me the name of the man 
rho has acted as the paymaster for this little scheme, and he explains to me that the 
urpose of it — and it seems to me a rather reasonable purpose — is to secure for France 
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ihat oil field juat north of the CaucaauB Mountaina which Fraace has Dot be«n alile li 
f«ciire by any arrangement which ahe has been able to make with the Britiah Govi'i 
ment sich the treaty of Verftailles. You will recall that the conference at San Remo 
nil played a very lai^e part, and it was ao arranged that the Meaopotamian oil field 
fhould be larjrely — 75 per rent, I believe — British owned; and Admiral Chester re 
ported about the Persian oil fielda that they were virtually completely under Britiri 
control. Theoilfieldaof Baku, which were formerly the aecondlarseat oil fields in d> 
world, used to belong very largely to the Rothschild interests, whicnare P'rench. 

In the course of many negotiations which have taken place in the last few years, th 
Koyal Dutch Co., whiclireallycontrolled that oil field, passed into British hands, aa 
the French have only a very email proportional part in the nominal ownership of th 
Baku oil fields, which of course, are actually in the poasesaion of the Soviet Goveit 
ment. That leaves the British in control of all the fields of tlie Near East, and ifi 
French with nothing. 

If the French are going to have large battleships, or if Ihey are goiog to have 3 1: 
fleet of aubmarinea, theymust have oil. I am not blaming the French, As the wi 
is to-day, it is imposwble for a nation to have a na%y without oil, and if the FreDrh ? 
into an agreement with the Turkish Nationalist Government by which they e.vpect i 
be able le wrest from Russia a lai^e oil field, producing something like 2,000,000 tons t 
oil in 1916. that is a business as buineas is done to-day, isn't it? 

But, what does interest me, my friends, is this: That any new attack upon Sniif 
Russia is going to produce more hardships, is going to drive that distracted people int 
a further condition of abysmal despair, and may launch on the world more war ao 
mote miaery; and it doea seem t^ me that it is an infamous thing that this should {li 
place without somebody trying to stop it. Now, I don't know— as I say, I hue r 
'B to prove this; it may be quite wrong — but it does si 



n the open and haiing a talk about it and Bf 



d what tti 



profit by bringing it oi 
French are at. 

There is another element in the situation, of course, which aeems to be fraught m 
daMer— and perhaps that is because I have, as Mr. McDonald said, lived aloi^wlul 
in the Near East — and that is. the price which the French, according to my informanl 
iave paid to the Turks for this agreement; for. obviously, the Turks are not doiia thi 
for love of the French; they are doing it because they expect to get something ihen 
pelves, and whattheyexpecttoeetoutofitis. of course, the old thing we have heard) 
much about — a vast Mohammedan corridor all the way to India; and they expect I 
get it in this way. 

Mind you, that dream has been the dream of a vast number in Turkev and ai 
the Mohammedans for many years. The realization of that dream really eolb^M 
Enyer Paaha and Talaat Paaha on the aide of Germany in 1914; it was that dreai 
which led the Turkish army to Baku in 1918, after the breakup of the Russian Tram 
Caucaaianarmy; it was the realization of that dream, in the fall of 1^0. which ledib 
commander in chief of the Turkish Nationalist army to invade Armenia, and to tf 
to reach Baku and tuhook up Mohammedan Turkey with Mohammedan Aeerbaiiant 
reach all the way to India. In 1920 Russia put her foot down and said: ''W< 
allow the creation of a vast imperial Mohammedanism in the world to-day." 

N'ow, if the Turks have hooked up with the French and expect to hook ud Turk* 
with Azerbaijan and so on around to India, the French getting the oil fielda. i 
way, out of it, and the Turks finally realizing this dream of a vast imperialistic , 
tanstic Mohammedan empire, it seems to me tliat we are going backward from eve 
such a peace as we have, resulting from the war; and I respectfully submit to you rlii 
that is also a matter that we must take up and bring out in the open and talk aboui. 

Now. ray frienda. I have talked agreat deal about other thin^; but I want 

little word about Soviet Russia. When I came out of Soviet Russia I felt v.... 

like a man who had stepped out of a fairy story. You remember all of you. that oli 
lairy story about a swineherd'a son who married the beautiful princees ani who. bcfnf 
he could get her, had to pass through so many trials? You remember he had to pu 
over the Great Desert, where he found all the bleaching bones of the people who ow 
died on their way to the beautiful princess, and how he was guided by this fairj' p>j 
mother of his, and how he came to the tree where there waa the golden apple, and i 
was guarded by a great dragon; and by the help of his fairy godmother he somehow n 
other got that golden apple. And then he came to the great mountain of Rlass, .\ff 
on top of this mountain was the palace, with its sweet, cool garden where the priai'M 
livea. And it was his fairy godmother who got him somehow or other to the tj>p ol On 
mountain of glass; and he came at last in that sweet, cool gardpn where the beam''"! 
princess lived. And the name of that fairy godmother is Faith. 

I felt when I left Russia and came back to this world, where everybody L" toiiiiu 
and sweating and getting money, only to give it away; where people are hatinp oc 
another; where people are driving one another out of work; where there are tin* 
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10 are great and rich and those who are poor and needy and starving, and where there 
only hatred in the world, one for the other — I felt as though I had come out of a fairy 
)ry when I left Russia. And I know and you know, in our hearts, that this thing 
lich those people over there have conceived — this great, wonderful life where we all 
ive a chance of beauty and fulfillment and education and fineness, is a wonderful, 
)nderfiil dream. Maybe it can't be. Maybe it will only be thousands of years 
iore that great dream comes true. But that dream will come true only if we have 
ith, only if we believe in fairies — and I do. [Great applause.] 



Memorandum of the Need in Russia. 

Figures furnished by those actually operating railways in question: 
Novoroseiisk, 2;700 tons daily, 3 trains, 50 cars each, 1,000 poods (36,000 pounds) 
)T car; Roetoff or Taganrog, 2,000 tons daily; Nikolaieff, Berdyansk, Mariupol, Fee- 
isia, Kertch, and Odessa, 4,300 tons daily; ^ Batum, 1,000 tons daily * for shipment 
Baku and thence via the Caspian Sea to Astrakhan; total, 10,000 tons daily through 
B-free southern ports. 

So soon as the Don is open the Don could be used from its mouth to Kalech- 
3nskava, and thence by rail to Tsaritsin. Over this route, 8,000 tons could be 
mdled daily. 

It is important to consider that a large supply of grain should be ready at Rostoff 
id Astrakhan for shipment by boat so soon as navigation is open. This stock can be 
cumulated now at both points, the latter being reached by shipments into Batum 
id through Baku and via the Caspian Sea to Astrakhan. 

If the ports can handle from the Black Sea 10,000 tons daily now, and in order to 
flploy to a maximum advantage the rivers so soon as they are ice free, a surplus 
Ufit be accumulated for later river traffic, then more than 10,000 tons of grain must 
{ sent to the Black Sea daily, now. ^ 

Given $30,000,000 to spend for grain, with the grain costing approximately $39.86 
T ton to buy and ship, the total that can be purchased and shipped for the sum 
ailable would be approximately 750,000 tons. Even at only 10,000 tons per day, 
e entire shipment would be delivered in Russia in 75 days, or by the middle of 
pril. 

By the middle of April, or even before, both the Don and the Volga will be open 
r shipping, and approximately thrice the amount of tonnage can be handled that 
now being handled. But the supplies must be got to the Don port of Rostoff and 
le Volga port of Astrakhan (via Batum and Baku) before that date, if full advantage 
to be taken of this fact. 

No harvest is to be expected before midJuly and no general distribution of har- 
»t8, especially spring grain, before mid-August, from February 1 to July 15 is 165 
iys, or 90 days more than the period within which the entire A. R. A. shipments 
' grain to Russia should have been completed. To August 15, it would be 121 days 
eyond the time when the A. R. A. shipments of grain to Russia should have been 
)inpleted. What, if anything, is to be shipped into Russia during this crucial 
eriod, and by whom? 

It must be recalled that the entire $30,000,000 fund for the purchase of grain is not 
•r the purchase of food, $10,000,000 contributed by the soviet government is pri- 
marily for seed grain. The remaining $20,000,000 would therefore, if all spent on 
le purchase of grain for food, without overhead or other expenses save the cost of 
eight from the United States to Russia at approximately $12 per ton, purchase 
aly about 500,000 tons of food grain. And this amount would feed only about 7,000,000 
eople from February 1 to July 15, and 5,831,000 to August 15, at 14 ounces per day 
er person. 

Now, the New York Tribune of January^ 19 published a report received from the 
.. R. A., 42 Broadway, in which it is said that **the administration is planning to 
rovide daily meals for 2,000,000 by March 1." This figure may be taken as reason- 
ble. A London dispatch to the Universal Service, of January 30, credits Mr. Walter 
'. Brown with stating that the A. R. A. will be feeding 8,000,000 people in Russia 
efore the end of February. This is a fantastic figure and may be taken as approxi- 
mately the maximum that the A. R. A. can hope to feed at any time. Even accept- 
or this fieure, however, THE NEED IN RUSSIA IS BY NO MEANS SATISFIED. 
Vith all the money at its disposal spent in grain and getting the grain to Russia, the 
k^. R. A. could feea 8,000,000 people only to about the middle of July, and, of course, 
•U of its funds are not spent on grain and getting the grain to Russia. 

^Estimated. 
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Every estimate of those who are.HtarviDg in Buada givee a, higher figure tha 
8,000,000. The New York Tribune of January 6, says: "American relief vrorkf 
who, originally cautiously, placed the number ot probable deaths in the famine a.r< 
this winter at 2.000.000, now eay that 5,000.000 is a low Rstimate, and manv sav Ih. 
10,000,000, or even more, may be swallowed up by the famine," The Globe of ii 
nary 7 says, editorially; "The American Go\'crament will be largely responsible f 
Having between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Ruasian children and adults who won; 
otherwise have died before the next harvest." The Morning World ot December ' 
says, editorially: "Latest reporta from the American officials state that of the 30,000,01 
persons affected hy the famine, 15.000,000 are in i mmi nent danger ot the wore 
of starvation." The Times of December 26 says, editorially: ''With 15,OOfl,0( 
million people suffering in the famine areas, even twice 15.000,000 bushels of ct 
not go far, Preaident Kalinin in quoted in a Times dispatch from Copenhaw 
January 7, assaying: "Twenty-seven million starving in RuBsia." Corresponda 
Haskell, in an Xssociated PressdispatchtromMoecowof January 6, says: "Wecan" 
hope to fill their Btomachs, but we can keep from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 from sti 
ing." The New York Evening Poet says, editorially, on December 2: ''Si 
15,000,000 are starving, and 40,000,000 are affected." 

Even if the A. E. A. were able to feed 8,000,000 from March 1 on until its si 
were exhausted, about the middle of July, to teed 2,000,000 or 10,000,000, whii 
seems to he a fair estimate of the need, would require 145,000 tons ^ditional graii 
coating 15,800,000 to purchase and get to Russia, in addition to the money appr 
[iriated by Congress. Even to feed these 8,000,000 and no others the difference' 
time between mid-July and mid-August, when harvests may be expected, iroul 
require 15,200,000 more than is now available through the A. R. A., while to lee 
10,000,000 instead of 8,000,000 the full time to mid-August would require $12,300,I)( 
more than the funds at the disposal of the A. R. A. 

How is this vast sum to be raised unless every single agency now seeking U 
money for the starving of Russia is aided and encour^ed in every possible way? 

' PASTON HlBBEK 



Dbpabtment of Coumebce, 
Office of the Secketart, 

Watkinglon, February i, 19it 
Mr, Paxton Hibben, 

New York City. 
Dear Mr. Hibben: I am ^lad to haveyou say that you have made no criticism 
the American Relief Administration. However, I do not suppose you mean & 
I should consider it a compliment for you to express intense fear that I shall conM 
murder. Nothing but experience will prove Russia's transportation caparitv. 
the soviet authonties have asked me to slow our sea shipments down by one-hali. 
does not look verv good, and we may still have food in the ports at next harveet wi 
millions dead, i have, however, sent an expert staff to see what improvemenls > 

" me of similar statements made over a period of a va 

e else should undertake the burden of Russian relif 

t most unwillingly the same people, includiflg 1' 

s with which vou are associated, have been unc«* 

...^ do more, or do not do it in their way. Yet 1 1" 

put together (47,500.000 against less than (2,000,000 from all the rest o"t the world. 

So it goes — but it is no encouragement to interest oneself in Russia when there M 
either burdens equally important and of less perverseness. 
Yours, faithtuily, 

Herbert Hoovo. 

New Yobk City, February 9, 19i!- 
Deab Mr. Hoover: Thank you for your courteous letter ot February 3. I belie" 
that I can add very little to what is said in the editorial in to-day's New York Gloi* 
of which f attach copy. 

Verj' sincerely, yours, 

Paxton Hihbbv- 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, 

Se<r€tarj/ of Commerre, Washington, D. C 



Your last paragraph remindf 
because I insiateQ that some o 
Then when I did undertake 
persons connected with comm' 
'n criticism because I do 
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iOG OF THE Russian Mission of the Near East Relief, August 12, 1921, to 

September 19, 1921. 

Members of commission: Albert A. Johnson, chairman; Paxton Hibben, secretary ; 
I. A. Yarrow, treasurer; Frank Connes; John R. Voris. 

August 12, 1921. 
iinutes of the organization meeting of the RUSSIAN mission of the near 

EAST RELIEF, BATUM, ADJARIA. 

Present: Charles V. Vickrey, general secretary of the Near East Relief; A. A. 
ohnson, director of the New York State Institute of Applied A^ciUture, Farming- 
lale. N. Y.; E. A. Yarrow, director general of the Near East Relief in Transcaucasia; 
♦"rank Connes, official interpreter of the New York State Supreme Court; John R. 
i^oris, associate general secretary of the Near East Relief. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that A. A. Johnson act as chairman of the mission. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that Capt. Paxton Hibben, F. A., R. C, be secretary, 
md E. A. Yarrow, treasurer, of the mission. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that the name of the commission be the Russian Com- 
niflsion of the Near East Relief, and that its membership be composed as follows: • 

1. A. A. Johnson, director. New York State Institute of Applied Agriculture. 

2. E. A. Yarrow, director general of the Caucasus branch, Near East Relief. 

3. Paxton Hibben, writer; economist; at present time associated with the Near 
East Relief. 

4. John R. Voris, associate general secretary of the Near East Relief. 

5. Frank Connes, official interpreter of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
fork. 

Object, — ^The object of the commission is to assemble information as to economic 
X)nditioii8 and reputed destitution in Russia, in coox)eration with the Russian Gov- 
jmment, with a view to placing this information, when gathered, before such Ameri- 
can organization as may be designated to represent the American people in extending 
»lief to Russia; or, if no such organization be designated, to place the findings of the 
wmmission before the American people through whatever channels may be available 
rhe commission understands that while this action has been taken in an emergency, 
ind in order to take advantage of an unusual opportunity for investigation offered by 
he Russian Government, the Near East Relief in naming this commission has no 
iiought of projecting either its name or its operations into new territory. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that on any given question of iwlicy the method oi 
)rocedure on the part of the commission shall be, on the expression of the desire ot 
my member of the commission, to take a vote on the question of iwlicy involved, the 
lourse of the commission to be guided by the will of the majority. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that all findings and important decisions of the coin- 
oiission be made in the names of all five members of the commission. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Following this meeting of the commission Charles V. Vickrey, general secretary oi 
the Near East Relief, sent the following cablegram to the office of the Near East 
Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Batum, AtLgust 12, 1921. 
Near East, 
New York, 

Transmit following message promptly Herbert Hoover, Washington, and give such 
portions publicitv as may seem wise after communication Hoover. * * Herbert Hoover, 
Washington, D. C, party of 25 Americans have just returned from personal inspection 
and survey of conditions in Armenia, Georgia, Russian Transcaucasia. Conditions 
to-day indescribably worse than at this season last year. People now dying of starva- 
tion. Winter will bring wholesale death if large relief is not provided. Situation 
due to devastation and occupation of country by enemy forces this year xmtil too 
late to plant adequate crops. Government and people doing everything possible to 
help themselves, but situation hopeless without outside help. Georgian and Armenian 
Governments placing all facilities at command Near East Relief. Russian Govern- 
ment invited deputation to visit interior making survey famine conditions Volga ^ 
region. In view of urgency of need, shortness of time and lack of facilities for prompt ' 
interchange of messages have authorized deputation to proceed to Moscow via Volga 
region accompanied by Sakaloff representing Moscow Government. This action does 
not presuppose or anticipate any extension of Near East Relief activities into larger 
Kussian field. The mission will merely gather information and lace re ort at com- 
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mand of yourself or such American organization as may become officially responsiblj 
for relief in this area. Deputation consists of A. A. Johnson (chairman), Yarrowj 
Voris, Connes, Ilibben. Johnson cabling direct for instructions." 

ViCKREY 

At the same time, Chairman Johnson cabled Mr. Hoover: 

Herbert Hoover, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have just completed survey food crop condition Transcaucasia for Near East Reliet 
Situation serious. Food supply woefully inadequate. Winter will bring wholesali 
starvation unless large relief is provided . Georgian and Armenian Governments lend 
every possible cooperation to Near East Relief, which is well organized to han^ 
relief work in this area. Russian Government invited Near East to send deputatii 
to survey condition in Volga region. Near East recognizes that larger Russian pro) 
lem is beyond its jurisdiction and resources, but proposes that I head a small nuBsii 
accepting Government invitation and submitting report for such action as you ma; 
deem wise but without any commitment on your part. Party will include JohDsoD 
(dhairman), Yarrow, Hibben, Connes, Voris. Party expects to leave Tiflis SimdaVi 
August 14, unless you advise otherwise. Details are available. Near East oflBce| 
New York. 1 

A. A. Johnson*. 

The secretary of the commission was thereupon directed to arrange with Foreign 
Affairs Commissar A. Svanidze, of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia for pass- 
ports for the commission to proceed to Moscow and with the director of the TraDscau- 
casian railways for accommodations and transportation. 



August 13, 1921. 

minutes of the second meeting of the russian commission op the near east 

relief, held in tiflis. 

Present: A. A. Johnson, chairman; Paxton Hibben, secretary; E. A. Yarrow, 
treasurer; Frank Connes; John R. Voris. 

Minutes of the meeting of August 12, 1921, read and approved. 

The secretary reported that passports for the cornmission had been secured and that 
transportation in a special car loaned to the commission hy the socialist soviet Govern- 
ment of Georgia had been provided to leave Tiflis, Georgia, August 16, 1921, via Baku 
for Moscow, airect. 

Moved, seconded, and carried that Dr. Emilia Burghardt be invited to accompany 
the commission as attendant physician, but not as a member of the commission. 

Moved, seconded, and earned, that the request of Melville Chater to accompany the 
commission be refused on the ground that the commission as constituted is without 
authority to extend its membership. 

Moved, seconded, and carried that Dr. John R. Voris be elected commissar)' of the 
commission, and be instructed to secure sujiplies for the journey. 

Moved, seconded and carried that all available photograph films in the possession 
of any member of the commission be pooled, and that the*greatest care be exercised 
to conserve them, the secretary of the commission being in general charge of the taking 
of photographs by all members of the party with a view to preventing duplication, 
that all photographs taken by any members of the party be placed in the hands of the 
secretary who will, when possible, have the same developed and at least six prints 
of each made in addition to any prints which may be required for publication, fur- 
nishing one print of each to each member of the commission, and returning the nega- 
tives to the member of the commission having taken the photograph in question. 

Meeting adjourned. 

August 16, 1921. 

Commission left Tiflis for Baku at 19.56, complete party as follows: A. A. Johnson. 
chairman; E. A- Yarrow, treasurer; Paxton Hibben, secretary; Frank Connes, inter- 

greter; John R. Voris, commissary, constituting the commission; and Dr. Emilia 
urghardt, attendant physician; Anton Kooshnaroff, orderly; one provodnik attached 
to the special car, and one soldier of the Red Army as a guard. 

The document furnished by the socialist soviet Government of Georgia for the party 
read as follows: 
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MANDATE. 

Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia, 

Commissariat op Foreign Apfairs, 

City of Tiflis, Atigust 15y 1921. 
The commissar for foreign affaire of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia hereby 
ertifies that the representatives of the American Near East Relief committee belo^r 
amed, to wit, A. A. Johnson, chairman of the commission, director of the ACTicultural 
nstitute of the State of New York; Paxton Hibben, secretary, publicist; E. A. Yarrow, 
•easurer, director general of the American Relief committee in Transcaucasia; Frank 
onnes, interpreter, interpreter of the Supreme Court of New York; John Voris, 
eneral secretary of the American Relief committee of New York; Emilia Burghardt, 
hysician to the commission; Anton Kooshharoff, courier to the commission, are pro- 
eeding to Moscow to study conditions in the famine districts with a view to organizing 
3 speedily as possible relief for the starving in Russia. 

In consideration whereof the commissar for foreign affaire of the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of Georgia requests all soviet civil and nmitary authorities of the socialist 
oviet Republic of Georgia as well as of all friendly soviet republics, to furnish the- 
illest possible cooperation to them during their journey to their destination at Moscow. 
The above-mentioned American citizens, their car, and all baggage and packages 
ith them are to enjoy unconditional inviolability. 

Any disregard of these instructions will be punished according to the existing 
)volutionary military laws. 

a. svanidze, 
[seal.] 
ommissar of the People of the Socialist Soviet Republic ofGeorgiajfor Foreign Affairs. 

S. Mazabelli, Director. 
S. Stepanopf, Secretary. 

August 16, 1921. 

(yis6:) Good until August 30, 1921. Journey across boundaries to Moscow of 
itizen A. A. Johnson, and the six persons mentioned in this document, with him. 

[seal.] (illegible). 

Commandant of the Special Department of the Army. 

August 17, 1921. 

Azerbaidjan. No great want, except for clothing, of which there is immense need, 
ood seems to be sufficient, but wayside stations crowded with refugees from the 
olga district. In Baku questioned one of the peasants in a train carrying 500 persons 
om the Volga to Baku to work in the oil fields, where little or no work is now going on. 
easant said he was from Senghilei, Simbirsk; that all crops and everything growing 
t Simbirsk and Samara had been burned up by drought and eaten by grasshoppere; 
eople had eaten all animals; cholera and fever raging; 800,000 people had left the 
vo provinces, mostly for Kuban, Government furnishing trains to transport them 
om stricken provinces to districts where there is plenty. Said all seed grain eaten 
ad most of the wells dried up. Declared that all who had left district would return 
: could be assured of food through winter and seed grain for spring planting. Stated 
lat Government had promised the latter, but that there was no belief that it could 
btain the quantity necessary, and there was no prospect of the Government being 
ble to secure the grain to see the population through the winter, in any case. With 
.000 pounds of wheat for food and 250 pounds for seed for spring planting, should be 
ble to weather the winter. This would require about $120,000,000 to do the job for 
hole famine district, allowing $60 per family for the grain supply necessary, and 
lipping grain to Rostov-on-Don, for distribution. * * * Left Baku 18:00, for 
'etrovsk. 

August 18, 1921. 

Berbent. Port on Caspian badly damaged by bombardment by Denikin's fleet 
uring civil war. Much fruit. No great want except of clothing. Manas. Fishing 
ort. Barrels for dried fish and fish for sale. Petrovsk. Active shipping port on 
aspian. Passenger vessels for Astrakhan and Krasnavodsk. Fishing fleet in harbor, 
reat numbers of refugees from north crowding station, climbing on trains, living in, 
nder, and on box cars. No great food want, but clothing sadly needed, shoes par- 
icularly. Those who do not go barefoot wear wooden clo^s strapped on their feet 
ith thongs. Alon§ coast north of Petrovsk are burned railway trains and wrecked 
(lips, relics of the civil war. Cherelennaya. Typical Cossack village. Seems very 
»iosperous and well supplied with grain. Crops, however, only fair owing to lack of 
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nitn^en in eioil. <!'u1tivatioii ot l&nd very limited; would make Sne land for trscUn 
farming. E.iperic tired some difficulty with boy railway guards account of the boiei 
of foodatiiffB aboard the special car oi the commiasion. Be^lan. X»i^ rows ot wooden 
aheda in station grounds where food sold to the hundreds of people packing the trains 
on roofs, bumper?, and platforms. All of the stations passed crowded with peoplf 
moving from place to place, all lacking proper clothillg and shoes but by no meam 
starving as yet. 

AuouaT 19, 1921. 

In Kuban. CharacMtf of country changed tor better. More cultivation. Thatched 
roofed Cossack houses give way to substantial wooden houses and even some of brick. 
Nevinnomyaskaya. Many families camped about outskirts. Town very Urge, 
covering a great deal of gniund. People better clothed than previously, but scarcely 
more tbAn mere necessity. Only foo^ear still are boots of. soldiers. La^e nuinbe 
of men still wearing British uniforms with buttons, captured from Denikin. Anoavir. 
Large market with farmers in from all surrounding country. Prosperous appearand 
save for wearing apparel. Kavkaskaya. Railway center. On the hill to the north ol 
tiie railway track a vast number of mmiliee gathered in little encampments, repre 
senting possibly 5.000 or 6,000peraonB. Said to be people who have come fromSaratofl 
district ill search of food. Hundreds gathered about railway tracks and statb: 
climbing on train?. liviiw for the moat part on watermelons and very badly off In 
clothing. Railway guards seem to find it impossible to handle all of these peopli 
especially the women, who jump on the trains in motion with utter disregard of TL°k. 

Questioned three officers of the railway guard, mere boys, as to situation. The) 
recalled that during the civil war with Denikin the troops of both aides were largelj 
drawn from this grain-raising district, the Kuban and the Volga country and the Don 

country. As a result, he said, of the fighting in 1919 and 1920, no crops w " 

either district those years, while what little grain there was in the parts 1 . 
by the lighting was used to feed both armies. In 1920, after the defeat of Denitio, 
there was a drought in the Volga region and the people of that district had to be (eJ 
from the Kuban and the Ukraine, which produced a shortage in all three districts thii 
year, with the result that when the drought hit the Volga region again this year th( 
Kuban and the Ukraine bad only sufficient to feed their own inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, the spokesman of these men said, when the drought came 
Volga region, the people whose crops had been burned up began to flock into the Kuban 
or anywhere else that they could go — with no definite objective save to find somelhinj 
to eat, even if it were only grass. The government did not help this situation because 
it issued permits to the Volga people to purchase bread wherever they could get i 
not merely by itulividuals but by whole communities. The greater part of 
refugees crowded into Kavkaskaya and Tikborietska^a are from Tsaritain, and tbt 
one lower Volga, he said; but he had been in Saratofi and the whole district around 
Sarat«ff was deserted and the country waste. Part of this, he stated, was due to ) 
rebellion on the part ot Tjennan colonists in this region which was put down by til 
government, but the rest was due to the drought. In Saraloff city slonehe saw 14 1( 
15 people dying in the streets daily of starvation and cholera. The government, b( 
said, had made every effort to concentrate the starving in refugee camps to feed them, 
but they would not remain and kept wandering off. He estimated that something lea 
than 10,000,000 people are without food, and said that Saratoff is filled with thouBsndi 
waiting transportation to get out of the rat trap in which they are caught. The gov 
eriiment, he said, is trying to arrange orderly transport for them. 

Ah far west as the W'oronsch -Ryazan line, he continued, the country will be found I 
have suffered and to be filled with refugees and starving. He said, also, that a plague 
of grasshoppers from Novorossisk te Tikorievakaya in a cloud 15 versta long had swept 
the country. The government had tried to fightthem with poison gas, but oidy partly 

Rostov- on- Don. .Arrived at 7.10 "new time" — the Russian daylight saving 
which is two hours earlier than standard time. The papers for the commis 
special read only to ilostov and it became uecessarv to secure new papers to havei 
the car attached to theMoscowenpreasleaving the following morning at 10.13. There 
was some difficulty in arranging this, as Engineer Markoff, to whom orders t<i that 
effect had been addressed, had left for Tiflis, while Engineer Kozloff, his lieutenant, 
was ill al>ed wit)i a high fever. The latter lived about 3 miles from the railway Blatiua 
in three small rooms, with his wife and two children, in the greatest squalor. U^ 
waa evidently a man of considerable ability who cared nothing whatever about hoir 
he lived and worked constantly, with the result that he waa on the verge of a com- 
plete breakdown. The station master stated that the Moscow train was already tnftde 
up and that he could not alter its composition without authority. He also was greatly 
overworked, not having slept in 48 hours. He attempted to telephone Moseoir (or 
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authority to add the commission's special car to the train, but could ^et no one who 
could give that authority at midnight, when application was made to him. Similarly, 
the militarj^ authorities were unable to get into touch with anyone having the requisite 
powers. Finally, the secretary and the interpreter of the commission went to the 
room of Commissar Sadoff, who had charge of the railway lines out of Rostov, in the 
direction of Vladikavkas, the opposite direction to Moscow. Commissar SadoS and 
his wife occupied a single room at the top of the Moscow Grand Hotel, a soviet house. 
Madame Sadoff was a singer and had lust taken part in a public performance, for 
which she was dressed in the costume of the days of Eugene Onegin. The commissar 
said that he had no authority whatever in the matter, but would see what could be 
done, while Madame Sadoff s eyes filled with tears at the idea of help coming to 
Russia from America. "I thought that the whole world was against us," she said. 
"I can scarcely believe that America will help Russia before it is too late." 

August 19, 1921. 

The following morning Commissar Sadoff obtained the necessary authority, ordered 
the conunissioir 8 car attached to the Moscow train before 9 o'clock, and the commission 
was able to proceed. 

Rostov has suffered considerably from bombardment and fire during the civil war. 
It has all the appearance of a city still in a war zone, since it has apparently been 
impossible to obtain any of the building materials necessary to repair the damage done 
during the fighting of 1919-20. Most of the larger buildings which are still undamaged 
have been employed as government offices, while the largest and newest hotel has 
been turned into a university. Shops were closed, as it was a holiday, but there is 
no evidence that many of them are open at any time. But the public parks are fre- 
quented by large numbers of people, children's playgrounds are crowded, and moving- 
picture houses and places where music is furnished very well attended indeed. 
Life appears to go on quite normally and the people to be contented despite the lack, 
of almost everything except food. Women are attractively dressed, though they have 
no stockings, as a rule, and frequently wear men's military boots when dressed up. 
Many people wear wooden clogs in place of shoes. There is great neatness for Rus- 
sians among the people and la decided effort to make tfce best of a bad business. The 
impression given is somewhat similar to that which must have been given by the 
people of the South in 1863. 

Here, as elsewhere, no trams are running on account of the shortage of fuel, and the 
cabs are old and dilapidated. The streets are well laid out and broad, but in shock- 
ing condition of disrepair. Everyone, however, seems busy save the unhappy 
thousands of refugees about the station who have come in on trains from the Volga 
district, and whom the city authorities will not permit to come into the city proper. 
These people have with them only a few belongings and sleep in family groups on the 
platforms of the station, imder cars, on tops of cars, in box cars where they 'can find 
them vacant (rarely, since many people seem to be established permanently in box 
cars), and all over the great asphalt-paved court before the station. 

The country about is very dry, and it is said that there has been no rain in 40 days. 
The churches are praying for rain, and are reasonably well attended. In the squares 
about many of the churches wooden booths have been built where food is sold — fruit, 
tomatoes, pirozhni, etc. There are many tea and chocolate shops where milk is also 
sold, and several restaurants, well patronized. No wine is to be found anywhere and 
no liquor. The prohibition, only partially effective in Transcaucasia, here is com- 
pletely effective. Here also conditions, which in Transcaucasia are still regarded as 
revolutionary, are looked upon as a matter of course. Questions as to the whereabouts 
of the **Revcom" were not understood. The local administration does not consider 
itself and is not considered as revolutionary in any sense but as the established govern- 
ment, and is so regarded. The suggestion that there was anything revolutionary about 
it merely evoked smiles. The military asthorities are very careful not to intervene in 
any civil matters whatever. 

There is, of course, a housing shortage due to the destruction of buildings during the 
civil war, which there has been no material to rebuild. This is given as the reason 
why refugees from the Volga are not permitted to enter the town. Aside from this one 
feature there seems to be no reason why Rostov should not be used as ^e base for any 
distribution of supplies to the Volga district. The harbor is excellent. There are two 
lines of railways from Rostov to Tsaritsin, on the Volga, (1) via Novocherkavsk and 
Likhaya (double track) through Morozovskaya and Voljskaya, 507 versts; and (2) via 
Botaisk and Torgovaya, single track, 517 versts. There is also the possibility of using 
the Don River to Donskaya, thence transshipping by rail to Tsaritsin, 70 versts. The 
Don, however, freezes about December 15. jBarges for grain on the Don may be drawn 
either by animals or in groups by tugs. Shortage of railway engines in Russia is the 
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underlying cause of the crisis in transportation which holds the whole of Russia in ite 
grip; there seem to be plenty of freight cars, hundreds of them being now used by 
families as dwelling places along the entire railway system. But, owing to the impos- 
sibility of obtaining spare parts, thousands of engines have been crippled to furnish 
repairs to the comparatively few now being used, and this process must continue unless 
some means is found to furnish the spare parts required to put the crippled engines in 
repair. 

Under these circumstances the problem of tranj^rting the grain which may be sent 
from outside Russia to the stricken district is a serious one and presents several phases: 
(1) The land haul must be the shortest possible haul, as a long haul will tie up all 
transportation; (2) the same engines will nave to be used over and over a^in, and to 
do this will require (a) either a double-track system which does not exist in entirety, 
or (6) a loop such as that furnished by the two routes from Rostov to the Volga above 
described, one loop being used for the direct transportalion of loaded trains and the 
other for the return of empties; (3) fuel is bound to be a vital problem, and the trans- 
portation will be correspondingly cheaper if the necessary fuel can be obtained 
locally, thus releasing engines, which would otherwise be required to haul fuel, for 
the transportation of the grain. This feature of the problem is also best served by 
the employment of Rostov as a base, since the proxunity of the Donetz coal basin 
insures the provision of fuel; (4) the possibility of a water haul for reserve supplies 
not immediately required, by means of barges on the Don, is one to be taken into 
consideration. The cost of reshipment at Donskaya is not an important item, since 
with the cooperation of the Government labor from among the stricken population 
can be furnished for this piu'xx)se. It must be borne in mind, however, that this 
method of transportation is only open up to the date of freezing of the Don, about 
December 15. As the Volga also freezes at about this period, however, it is plain 
that all shipments of supplies for the winter must be completed before this date. 

Questioned as to food situation in Volga district, an official reluctantly replied: 
"It is not the Volga alone. All Russia is starving." Neither the appeaiance of the 
people of Rostov nor the state of the fresh food market in Rostov bears this out. The ' 
refugees, of whom great numbers seem to be concentrated in Rostov, axe without j 
food; but the people of Rostov, while they have no visible surplus, are certainly | 
not starving. The evidences qf the effect of the blockade in depriving the people 
especialljr of clothing and of the means of repairing the ravages of war and of the ces- 
sation of industry since 1914 are plentiful. But as a general rule this does not seem 
to have produced, despair or even discouragement. Tne famine is one problem, and 
a temporary one that can be handled as a temporary problem; the industrial and 
economic regeneration of the countv is another problem entirely, and the two must 
not be confused. The economic blockade is slowly destrojdng such things as rail- 
ways, irrigation plants, electric installations, cities with their buildings, etc., which 
it has taken years to build up. The disrepair is proceeding with geometric progres- 
sion, and can not be halted without (a) materials not produced in Russia, and (6) an 
organization of a very extended character which will (1) maJke an inventory of what 
is required and the location of available materials and (2) mobilize bolh labor and 
material to accomplish the maximum of repair with the maximmn of waste. 

August 20, 1921. 

The secretary of the commission and the interpreter waited ux)on Commissar Sadoff 
and secured an order to attach the commission's car to the regular Moscow train, which 
left at 10:26. 

Refugees from the Volga district now began to appear at all stations and along the 
railway line. They climbed upon the cars and rode the bumpers and hung to the 
platforms, men, women, and children. They are not particularly emaciated in 
appearance, but are sadly off for clothing and evidently quite without possessions of 
any kind beyond a bundle easily carried containing a few rags of clothing and bread. 

Novocherkavsk. Trainload of refugees passed. Wretched looking people with 
despair written all over their faces. Shakhtnaya. Coal-mine district oi the Donetz 
basin. Mining is going on and coal begins to take the place of oil as fuel. A 6 Likhaya 
a freight car on a siding contained a famil^y of a man and his wife and three girls, en- 
dently people of refinement and taste, living as so many of the peasants are living 
along the railway lines. Women of local villages sold soup, meat cakes, bread, milk, 
fruit, roast ducks, and roast pork to those on the train. A girl who had been ridifli: 
on the bumpers bought a bowl of soup with meat in it and ate it greedily, paying with 
monev from quite a store she had concealed in her clothing; yet she was without 
stockings or underwear and very dirty. At Gloobokaya an oil train was passed, with 
whole families camped on wooden platforms they had conslructed on the rounded 
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tops of oil tank cars, while ragged women and children clung to the sides of the tanks. 
At Liski-on-Don a great many persons were camped in a warehouse along the track, 
but they proved to be refugees from the districts of Poland which had been occupied 
by the Germans during the early days of the war, now being repatriated owing to 
shortage of food in the districts where they had been staying. 

North of Novocherkavsk, particularly, another aspect of the situation presents itself — 
the destruction not only of means of transportation but of everjrthing else in the 
Donets coal and iron basin as a result of the ci^'il war, when Denikin occupied the 
district around Rostoff and Tagenrog as his base and headquarters, respectively. 
Railway line where damaged has been temporarily restored with considerable skill 
and briSges have been repaired ^dtli wood where over the Donets, Toozloff , Grooshevka, 
and other streams, they had been destroyed by Denikin' s army before its retirement. 

The whole Donets Basin to the west seems to be dead instead of one of the most 
active districts in Russia. At Zvierevo, the railway junction of the coal and iron 
lines with tlie main line, it is as dead as if there were no lines within hundreds of miles. 
Buildings are destroyed, machinery burned and smashed, coal cars burned until 
nothing is left but the metal framework, and the entire district so far bs one can see 
laid waste. The temporary construction work in repairing railways and bridges is 
well done, but the materials seem .to be lacking for permanent work, and the care 
that must be exercised in running trains over mended places is a source of constant 
traffic delays. 

In general, the evidences remaining of the civdl war of 1919-20 seem to indicate 
a very considerable damage to the resources of Russia and a savagery in the fighting 
which the current newspaper reports at the time did not reflect. On the whole, the 
Donets coal basin seems to have suffered considerably more than the similar basin 
in Belgium and Luxemburg, and while in the latter the Germans have been compelled 
to return or to furnish the machinery destroyed and to aid in putting the mines in 
operation again; in the Donets Basin nothing has been replaced and under present 
trade conditions it is unlikely that the mines can be put into operation again for some 
time. In comparison with the Donets field, the Saar Basin in Germany is undamaged . 

It may be aaded that from all appearances, the railways serving the various mines 
in the Donets Basin will virtually have to be reconstructed before the field can regain 
its former production of between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 tons per annum. 

August 21, 1921. 

Beyond Liski-on-Don the " Tchernoziom " or Black earth country begins, and 
cultivation is much more general and better. Also there is more effective policing 
of the trains and people are not allowed to ride on the tops of cars and to hang to plat- 
forms and steps as hitherto, though all platforms are pretty well crowded at that. 
Women at wayside stops selling all sorts of foodstuffs at extravagant prices are kept 
under control and made Jo stand back of a line where those on the trains can come to 
buy, instead of crowding along the sides of the train. There are, however, many 
peasant women who seem to be most prosperous, wearing good clothing of peasant 
type and even amber necklaces and other finery of value, who try to chmb on the trains 
with huge baskets of supplies which they are trying to take to other towns to sell, 
speculating in food values. One old woman at Razdielnaya beat her little boy over 
the head with a box because he would not stand on the spring couplers and hold three 
baskets weighing about 80 pounds, while she clung to the steps of the train, to get 
into Vronejh where she could sell her products at a slightly higher price. A soldier 
interfered, rescued the boy, and gave the woman a lecture on her greed. 

Refugees, on the other hand, camping along the track with neither money nor food 
nor work rail at the local peasants who fill the trains riding from town to town for a 
little extra profit, when there are starving people requiring transportation. 

Vronejh is strikingly situated on a height above the Vronejh River. It is some 
distance from the main railway line and has to be reached by a Y from the main Une. 
Numbers of refugees were camped about the station, but nothing like as many as at 
Rostov. Altogether, the country seems to increase in prosperity in the "Tcher- 
noziom" country. A quarantined car said to contain cholera patients was added to 
the train immediately next to the commission's special car. Interpreter Connes 
reported sick, with temperature of sUghtly over 100°. 

On the hoardings of Vronejh, as at Rostov, are hundreds of posters, drawings and 
pictorial warnings against cholera, exhorting the people not to drink unboiled water, 
not to eat unwashed fruit, to keep clean and to ''swat the fly." Most of these are 
very striking and compelling; they are exceedingly graphic. One against cholera 
<iepicts a man drawing water from a stream; under his feet where he can not see it, 
a sewer is emptying into the water which he is drawing up. The water is labeled: 
*' Death!" and tne inscription on the poster is: "Don't drink unboiled water." These 
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graphic warnings are particularly effective with a population with which illiteracy 
IS still very laree. ! 

Girls were seUing at 1 cent each (1,000 rubles) copies of a newspaper called For the 
Volga People and devoted to an appeal for help for the starving of the Volga difitrict] 
the proceeds of the sale to go to helping them also. Items in regard to the situation iij 
the Volga famine district nil the paper, copy of which is appended hereto. "Thos^ 
who know no hunger must understand the position of those who are starving." "Toj 
day begins the Week of Help for the Hungry. To-day every ttin must do his bit, 
Help, citizens, laborers, peasants!" are printed in large letters. Together wiH 
articles pointing out that the city dwellers who have hitherto envied the peasant^ 
their control of the food supply are now appealed to by the peasants who are eatid 
bread of millet seed and chalk and beetroot and sunflower seeds as well as of stra^ 
grass, chaff mixed with dirt and plain gi^, the paper gives an account of last wintei 
and this spring and the conditions which have led up to the present famine. li 
states that all last winter there was famine in the Volga district, that the peasants sold 
all their furniture and other belongings to weather the winter, that the people in thd 
Volga country even then were living on chaff bread, but were not complaining becaus^ 
they hoped for the harvest this year to pull them through. j 

Then came the drought and burned everything to a crisp. The few places whert 
there was a little rye, it was eaten by the ^assphopers and the pocket gophers, and no^ 
for the peasant there is nothing left. What reserve of money or possessions he maj 
have had went in tiding over the winter. Now he has nothing left, the paper saysj 
and makes a powerful appeal to the city dwellers who may have anything to share 
to share with the stricken people. 

At Dryazghi a soldier stated quite unemotionally, merely as a fact, that in the villages 
of the eastern part of the Stamboff Government, 160 miles west of the Volga, 10 to 20 

Eeople were dying daily from starvation. The number of refugees began to increase, 
ut appeared to be more systematically cared for. At Gryaza, iX was stated that eaci 
station had a ''linea agent" charged with looking after the refugees, and along th^ 
railroad several hundred families had been housed in box cars, though some were still 
camping in the fields or lying about the station grounds. 

In the station at Gryaza also, as in almost every other station of any size, the first^ 
class waiting room had been turned into a club, the **Agit Punkt," where a librait 
had been established, tables with cloths for tea, a piano, newspapers, and a screei^ 
for moving pictures. These centers are both social and political centers and are gen^ 
erally much frequented. On the walls are many posters, most of them excellenthj 
executed; some of a polemic political nature, but many of them also illustrating the 
dangers from flies, the precautions to take against cholera and tuberculosis, methods 
of cleanliness, etc. There are even posters of an educational nature, one in particular 
announcing an eclipse and explaining graphically just what an eclipse is. It is note- 
worthy that the educational posters seem more recent than the political ones, and tha^ 
there appear to be no new political ones at all, unless posters calculated to convincq 
city dwellers and peasants alike of their necessary interdependence one upon the other 
mav be so regarded. There are also very fine mural paintings here and at Vronejh. 
There are evidences of crops having been burned, especially potatoes; but the fields 
are plowed for the fall sowing, and the land is very generally under cultivation. Therq 
is nothing to lead one to suppose, however, that there is any surplus food supply at 
present on hand, except frmt and vegetables. 

At Kozlov the extensive railway yards had numerous cars filled with refugee fam- 
ilies and one entire train crowded with famihes in evident destitution. Numeroua 
children begged bread along the commission's car. 

At a conference of the commission a rough draft of a cable report was made as a 
basis for a message to be dispatched as soon as possible after £mival in Moscow. 

August 22, 1921. 

Ryazan. No evidence that the metallurgic works of Ryazan, formerly a flourishing 
business, are working. It was said at the station that lack of fuel is the cause of the 
shutdown of the mills. All evidences of refugees fleeing from famine district dis- 
appear. As Moscow approaches all organization better and appearance much more 
orderly. From Kolomna, pine forests oegin and wooden datchae, as primitive and 
as unpretentious as country places in Russia have always been, and with the same 
careless, run-down appearance. 

Moscow — Ryazansfcy-Kazansky Wachshall. Commission's car left in station yard. 
Commission in body, except Mr. Connes, whose illness seemed to have grown worse, 
went at once to the Kremlin to present Commissar Svanidze's letter to Commissar 
Enukidze, of the Vserasiky Centralne Ispolniky Kommitaet (G-1). Dri\ing through 
the streets three things in particular struck the members of the commission: (1) Tne 
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fact that all larger ehop^ and stores where eoods formerly were boight and sold, are now 
closed, including the three great "riady, or arcades, east of the Red Square, formerly 
entirely filled with retail shops; (2) the more or less uniform appearance of the people, 
that is ' dressed neither with luxury nor with great poverty, and though lacking many 
things in the way of clothing, neatly and simply dressed, all at about the same scale 
of linng; (3) the generally contented look of th^ neople, despite the fact evident at & 
glance that they are not and have not been for a. long time well fed. 

At the Spassky gate of the Kremlin a Red Guard courteously advised the members 
of the commission that the Kremlin could only be entered by the Troitsky Varota, 
from the Alexander Garden on the west. At this latter gate passes were required for 
all entering the Kremlin, even though employed there, and obtained on application 
at a little wooden booth at the left of the gate. Passes were issued to the commission 
without difficulty on exhibition of the mandate. 

The office of tne I^polniky Kommitaet is in the Little Palace and a new pass was 
necessary to enter here also. Commissar Enukidze was occupied with a committee 
meeting, but directed his secretary to arrange for the commisjsion to see Commissar 
Kameneff, Chairman of the Moscow Soviet and head of the Russian Governmental 
Relief Committee, the following day at 13:00. The commission was directed also to 
the Anglo-American Bureau of the Commissariat for Forei^ Affairs as the proper 
office to arrange for the admission of Mr. Connes to an hospital. 

The commission, therefore, proceeded to the Metropol Hotel where the commis- 
sariat for foreign affairs is located and arranged to have a physician sent at once to 
examine Mr. Connes, and to have him removed to the Kremlin Hospital, which was 
done that evening. The Kremlin Hospital is reserved for the use of high employees 
of the soviet government, and is in charge of Dr. Canel, a woman physician. 

The same evening two messages were prepared by the commission to be sent the 
following day, one to Mr. Hoover and the other to the Associated Press, giving an 
account of the observations of the commission to date. 

These cablegrams read as follows: 

Washington, D. C, August 22. 

Herbert Hoover: We have completed first half investigation famine conditiona 
m southeast Russia, which we began August 16 from Tiflis, proceeding Moscow via 
Baku, Petrovsk, Vladikavkas, Rostoff, Kozloff. We feel very strongly that we must 
put before you a phase of problem which does not appear on surface, but is of far- 
reaching potential importance. A vast immigration of peoples from the Volga Prov- 
inces has begun, which no mere authority seems able to or, in our estimation, can 
control. We have been credibly informed 300,000 have left Simbirsk and Samara 
governments. Saratoflf become immense concentration camp, refugee families from 
upper Volga seeking escape from famine district. Having sold all their possessions 
and eaten their draft animals, literally millions under compulsion hunger are leaving^ 
their homes moving westward by every means transportation. Every train we have 
Been from Volga country all way from Petrovsk on Caspian at Vladikavkas in Gorskv 
Republic through Kuban and Don country to Kazloff in Tamboff Government, whicn 
ianot even one of Volga Provinces, has been indescribably crowded with men, women, 
children, risking lives and voluntarily enduring incredible hardships of travel like 
cattle in packed boxcars and fighting like mad creatures to find places on roofs or truck* 
train to escape from famine district. 

Along railways and in ptation inclosures thousands these refugees now encamped 
refused admission to towns and cities owing shortage in their own supplies and fear 
disease. Cast hordes thus being forced move on constantly without resources and 
with temptation ultimately to live off country. Government wrestling with thia 
problem. Has appointed line agents all principal stations to house refugees well as 
niay be and issued permits these people purchase food where can find any for sale. 
But in absence adequate food supply no merely restrictive measures can suffice, 
^ou are familiar with frightful consequences which followed disorganized return of 
soldiers Caucasus Army in 1918 as swept through coimtry destroying as went. Whole 
Western Russia to-day as well perhaps as neighboring nations now face with possibility 
repetition this disaster with all its sinister implications to civilization . To us this prob- 
lem seems paramount and after serious consideration we submit that its solution lies 
only in finding effective method inducing fleeing families return to homes again take up 
cultivation when famine passed. All with whom we have talked state willing return 
^ sufficient food furnished maintain life through winter and seed for spring planting. 
Between eight and ten millions so affected. Our investigation so far convinced us 
inipossibili^ Russia supplying this need account grain shortage Don Kuban, Ukraine, 
and other districts which normally would supply deficit. Problem therefore appears 
to us twofold (1) to supply minimum amount foodstuffs, prevent creation immense 
refugee problem Russia which may spread to western Europe (2) so to localize what- 
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ever food distribution undertaken as to compel return fleeing families to homes. 
Merely feeding children perforce concentrated for that purpose obviously will not 
touch either these problems even if neediest children can be found now with commu- 
nities widely scattered. We therefore recommend that whatever relief instituted be 
localized as much as possible in stricken district and with this end in view we suggest 
Bostoff as principal base distribution with field base at Tsaritsin whence suppUes 
may be shipped by Volga and subcenters distribution Saratoff, Simbirsk, Samara, 
Kazan. 

From Rostoff, loop of two railways connects Tsaritsin Northern via Likhaya and 
Voljskaya, 340 miles Southern via Botaisk and Torgovaya 345 miles, one could be 
used for loaded cars other for returning empties running three trains 500 tons each 
daily. In addition, Don River could be used for barge carriage to Kalach-Donskaya, 
45 miles by rail from Tsaritsin. In case of necessity Novorossisk available as supple- 
mentary base though facilities here not so good. Most important feature is speed, as 
Volga freezes mid-December, and sufficient food for winter must be delivered sub- 
centers before that date if families are induced to return to and remain in their 
homes to put in crops next season. Principal handicap is shortage locomotives. 
If any locomotives Russian guage are available in U. S. at least 30 should be shipped 
immediately, remaining American property. Any American personnel outsent must 
bring everything, especially memcines, whereof desperate need. Clothing also 
almost entirely lacking and suffering coming winter certain be terrible unless immense 
amount clothing, shoes, stockings, blankets, heavy underwear can be supplied. 
Scarcely necessary remind you that with millions lacking shoes, overcoats, blankets, 
presence well supplied Americans among people suffering from cold would have 
unfortunate effect, unless some provision made relieve worst cases clothing need. 
We expect proceed down Volga within few days, whence will report detailedly, but 
general lines herein covered probably sufficiently sound for your serious consideration. 

A. A. Johnson. 
Frank Connes. 
E. A. Yarrow. 
Paxton Hibben. 
John Voris. 

And to the Associated Press: 

August 22. 

Immediate action essential if relief 8,000,000 starving children Russia not arrive 
too late according Albert A. Johnson, Farmingdale, N. Y., chairman Near East Relief 
Commission which has been investigating conditions famine district. Commission 
arrived Moscow to-day consists E. A. Yarrow, Director General Near East Relief, 
Transcaucasia; Paxton Hibben, Indianapolis; John Voris, Near East Relief, New 
York; Frank Connes, interpreter, has been out touch United States America since 
August 16 when left Tifiis. First question members asked was whether negotiations 
Hoover's proposed relief had been concluded. "Thank God," said Johnson when 
informed Hoover mission already on way Russia. "Absolutely impossible Russia 
feed starving children Volga district because Kuban and Ukraine which would nor- 
mally take care any lack foodstuffs stricken district are themselves suffering from 
shortage" Johnson declared. "This is second year famine Volga country. Last 
year other Russian wheat districts helped out. This year they can not. Last year 
Volga farmers lived on bread made of millet and chalk or grass mixed with earth 
wherefrom made bread paste. During winter forced sell household goods maintain 
life until harvest this year when hoped pull through. Well this siunmcr whole south- 
east Russia upbumed by drought. Army grasshoppers 10 miles wide swept from 
Novorossisk through grainbelt, destroying what little rye left. Population forced 
eat draft animals when harvest failed now have nothing. Saratoff become immense 
concentration camp refugees from upper Volga region seeking escape. Fifteen 
children dying daily Simbirsk, 20 Stamboff; approximately 300,000 people left 
homes in Smabirsk, Samara Provinces alone. 

"We have seen trainloads refugees with tops cars packed, people, children, riding 
bumpers, women, babies in arms lying along ninningboards, engines next boilers, 
or lashed brakebeams, fleeing from rattrap stricken district. The^^ fight to get on 
trains like mad folk. Local authorities wholly imable check tms exodus while 
central Government doing all can to facilitate escape famine bound population well as 
prevent spread cholera through scattering refugees to uninfected districts. Every- 
where we saw hoardings covering graphic pictorial warnings designed be understood 
even by illiterate illustrating care which must taken to avoid epidemic cholera. Far 
south as Baku we saw trainloads famine sufferers arriving, shipped thither by Govern- 
ment in hope finding them work in oil fields. Through wnole Gorsky Republic 
north of Caucasus and Kuban country we saw thousands refugees camped in vast 
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helpless colonies or living io box cars along'railway lacking clothing well M food. 
Loral conuaunitieH faced by own shortage foodstufFa refuse permit these refugees enter 
cities, town, and they move on endlessly from place place without hope or help, dying 
by roadside or through weakness falling from trains at ni^t. These migrations bo 
widespread and general it is imposaihle say wheth«r even frontiers Russia will restrain 
westward moving hunger driven cholera infested hordes unless relief speedily fur- 
niahed." 

HlBBBH^ 

Auoubt23, 1921, 
Called upon Gr^ory Weinstein, head of the Anglo-American bureau of the Com- 
missariat for foreign affairs in a body and explained to him the purpose and the desire 
of the commission. Mr. Weinstein seemed a little confused as to tJie retatioDBhlp 
between the Russian nommission of the Near East relief and the commiseion of the 
American Relief AdmiiuBtration, then in Riga and expected in Moscow about August 
27. A request was made of Mr. Weinstein for interviews for the commission with 
Commissars Lenin, Chicherin, Krasein, and Osinsky. Mr. Weinstein replied that 
Commissar Lenin was then resting at a country place outside the city, and that Com- 
missar for Agriculture Oainsky was also ill, in Germany; but that the other interviews 
would be arranged for. 

At 13, the commission accompanied by Mr. Guy, an interpreter fumishert by the 
Commissariat tor Foreisn Affairs, called upon Commissar Kameneff, of the Moscow 

A short man, active, eager, quick and exceedingly intelligent, Mr. Kameneff 
<iisplayed very deep interest in the purpose of the commission, and ^ve a full state- 
ment of the needs of Russia and conditions in the famine area, answering all questions 
put to him by members of the commission with all possible candor. So important 
(lid he consider the conference tiiat he disconnected his telephone and gave orders 
that he was to be disturbed under no circumstances while tho conference continued. 
The two cables prepared by the commission were submitted to him, and met his 
lull approval, he writing his "okeh" on each of them and retaining them to be dis- 
patched by soviet wireless. 

At the close of the conference, which lasted an hour and a halt, the main points 
covered were embodied in a dispatch to the Associated Press, as follows: 

ACQUBT 23. 

"Only way save Russia from impending disaster famine this winter is to take grain 
from hungry to give to starving," Kameneff told Near East Relief Commission this 
altornoon. "Our problem vastly more far-reaching than feeding 1,000,000 ctiildt«n. 
"Tis question conserving productivity vast district which has been granary Europe 
and whose productivity once lost will bo loss whole Europe, Problem is simple ques- 
tion figures anyone can work out. Before war 35,000,000 acres in Russia were planted 
in Rtain; last year only 17,500,000 planted. This year, when drought destroyed crop 
Volga region, this very shortage made difference between Russia being able tide over 
crisis with own resources and present famine conditions. Now, unless this minimum 
acreage can be planted this fall, you can readily understand next year will see Russia's 
Erain-producing districts largely barren waste. To plant this minimum acreage 
requires 270,000 tons seed grain, whereof Russia can furnish ]62,000 tons, this means 
40 per cent minimum acreage will remain unsown for lack seed grain. That is onlv 
30 per cent of Russia's prewar acreage will be producing. But that, of course, isn't 
all. Though seed must be planted before September 15, it there is to be crop at all 
ne.tt season, 'tis obvious that even (hen problem unsolved for there must be farmers 
to har\ est gram and they must be able remain where grain is to be harvested until 

r I i and tis evident from tact that they have been 

hors since famine started that they will not 

Now at rate about 12 ounces bread per day 
I coi enng 10 months from 1st October to next 

one fourth, !oaving945,000tonsshortage. So 
1 um acreage were to be planted, unless food 

eof would ever likely be harvested, because 
job to gather grain next summer. In face this 

ment can do, that is to gamble on hope out- 
10 from all farmers throughout Russia and use 
Ion t do that, 'tis obvious that next year will 
3 lack suflicient seed grain planted this fall. 
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On other hand, if we do, fsunine this winter is apt slaughter not only those now suffer- 
ing from huneer but also those whose ffrain must be taken for seed as well. With 
some 250 shiploads, 5,000-ton vessels, this whole problem can be solved. Without 
this outside aid God only knows what will come. That's our problem in nutshell. 

"But could you transport so much ^rain to famine district if you had it?" asked 
Chairman Johnson, of Near East Relief Commission. "We've plenty box cars," 
Kameneff replied, "But without locomotives we can do little to move supplies. 
Former ^vernment ordered some 300 locomotives, Russian guage, in United States 
of Amenca and we believe most these still there somewhere. We have tried secure 
them but without success. If these could now obtained, it would be half our problems; 
solved. Of course, that's business, not charity, " he added. "We immensely grate- 
ful for America's generous offer help for starving children. But for regeneration 
Russia we expect pay our way. Our handicap hitherto has been that we could not 
buy." 

HiBBEN. 

It was evident from what Commissar Kameneff told the commission that the 
problem preoccupying the soviet government was not the incidental one of feeding 
any number of children for them to die in the spring or n^xt summer or next winter 
of hunger under famine conditions similar to those now existing, but the fundamental 
problem of so reorganizing both cultivation and transportation as to minimize the 
possibility of another grain shortage next year, while at the same time assuring a 
sufficient harvest in 1922 from grain planted in the fall of this year and the spring of i 
next to look after the seeding problem of the fall of 1922 and the spring of 1923 as well ; 
as the feeding of the farming population through the winter of 1922-23. The entire I 
attention of the soviet government is directed to curative not ameliorative measures; | 
they are unwilling to substitute an appearance of efficiency through cheap and easy j 
palliative methoos for a really effective handling of the problem in a fundamental | 
way. Mere relief, as such, does not interest them; the}r are concerned with securing ! 
some sort of real aid to production of what they need, in Russia, not its importation i 
from elsewhere. Commissar Kameneff told the commission that the soviet govern- 
ment had ^reat hopes that the International Committee of the Red Cross of which I 
F. Nansen is the head, would be able to assist Russia to obtain a loan, fully secured ^ j 
with the proceeds of which Russian agriculture and industry could be put on a self- i 
supporting basis. 

August 24, 1921. ! 

At 1 Capt. Yarrow aiid Capt. Hibben went to the Anglo-American Bureau of the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, during the morning office hours of the Commissariat i 
from 1 to 4, and filed the cable to the Associated Press reporting the interview vrith i 
Commissar Kameneff. At the same time they had a frank talk with Mr. Weinstein, 
explaining to him the work of the Near East Relief in detail and the desires of the 
commission. At his request the following letter was written him embodying the' 
information which the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs desired. 

Special Car Cyvero-Donetzkaya No. 1, 

Moscow J August 24^ 1921. 

Dear Mr. Weinstein: For your fuller information in regard to the Near East 
Relief Commission, of which I am secretary, I beg to place the following at your 
disposal: 

The Near East Relief is a nonpolitical, nonsectarian relief organization incorporated 
by act of Conjgress of the United States, which has been operating as a philanthropic 
organization in Transcaucasia, Turkey, Persia, Syria, and Mesopotamia since Octo- 
ber, 1915. Its purpose is (1) to feed, house, clothe, and care for the orphan children 
in these areas left homeless by the war; (2) as far as possible with the means at its 
command to give general reliei to women and the sick m the same areas. 

The funds of the Near East Relief are raised in the United States and Canada by 
an appeal to popular subscription. They have reached for several years now the fig- 
ure of about $14,000,000 annually in cash, supplies, secondhand clothing, and medi- 
cal supplies. 

At one period — ^from September, 1919, to July 1, 1920 — the Near East Relief worked 
in conjunction with the American Relief Administration, distributing flour furnished 
by the American Relief Administration; but at that time not only the cost of distri- 
bution but the personnel administering the distribution belonged to the Near East 
Relief, not to the American Relief Administration; the latter merely furmshed the 
flour. At that period in Transcaucasia over 500,000 people were being fed by or 
through the Near East Relief. At present some 25,000 orphan children are depend- 
ent upon it in Transcaucasia. 
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E. A. Yarrow, the treasurer of this commission, is the director general of the Near 
East Relief in Transcaucasia. Charles V. Vickrey is the general secretary of the Near 
East Relief in the United States. John R. Voris, one of the members of this commis- 
sion, is aasociate general secretary of the Near East Relief in the United States. He 
is remaining in Moscow to look after Frank Connes, another member of this commis- 
sion, who is ill in the Kremlin Hospital. Mr. Voris represents, and will represent 
during his stay in Moscow, the American office of the Near East Relief, 151 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, of which he is one of the executives. 

The commiuum. — On August 2, 1921, a party of some 25 Americans, all associated 
in one capacity or another with the work of tne Near East Relief, and representing 
virtui^ly every section of the United States, arrived in Batum to inspect the work 
of the Near East Relief in Transcaucasia. At this time a cabl^^ram had been 
received &om the New York office of the Near East Relief announcing that Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover, head of the American Relief Administration, had pro- 
posed to Russia to undertake a relief work in Russia in connection with the reported 
famine in the Volga district. It was not known by the Near East Relief party at the 
time what nature or extent this work would assume, but it was the unanimous senti- 
ment of the party that the Near East Relief, whose organization in the United States 
is the largest permanent organization for philanthropic purposes next to the American 
Red Cross, should cooperate to the fullest with any relief work which might be under- 
taken either by the American Government, officially or unofficially, or any other 
American agency, for the people of Russia. 

As it was felt that dependable facts as to the actual conditions in the Volga region 
were lacking, and that the success of any such relief work as was contemplated must 
depend to a very large measure on the proper presentation of facts about existing 
conditions in Russia, it was decided by the American party not to wait for any decision 
to be reached between th^ Russian Gfovemment and Mr. Hoover, but to send a com- 
mission at once to Russia to. study the actual conditions in the Volga country, to 
formulate a report thereon, and then to present this report either to Mr. Hoover or to 
any otber American agency which mignt undertake • the relief work in Russia; or, 
in the event that by tne time the conrniisBion had completed its labors, no agency 
had been fixed upon to carry on relief work in Russia, te present the conclusions of 
the commission direct to the American people and to urge that relief work in Russia 
be undertaken. 

With this in view, the following commission was formed, and through the com- 
missar for foreign affairs of the Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia, Alexander 
Svanidze, permission was asked of the Russian Government for the commission to 
proceed to Russia for the purpose stated. The commission consists of: 

Albert A. Johnson, chairman, director of the New York State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture. 

Paxton Hibben, secretary, writer, economist, journalist, author of "Who is 
Wrangel?" in The New Republic of August 25, 1920; ''Russia at peace," in The 
Nation of. January 26, 1921; "Exit Georgia" in The Nation of March 30, 1921, and 
other articles on Soviet Rusda. 

E. A. Yarrow, treasurer, director general of the Near East Relief in Transcaucasia 
since July 1, 1920, when he succeeded Col. Haskell. 

John R. Voris, associate general secretary of the Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Frank Connes, interpreter of the commission, official interpreter of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York. 

The commission was fumieiied with a special car by the government of the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Georgia, and left Tifiis on August 16, 1921, proceeding to Baku, 
Petrovsk, Kavkaska^ra, Rostoff, Kozloff, and Moscow, arriving on Monday, August 
22, 1921. The commission presented a letter which it bore frona Commissar Svanidze 
to Mr. Enukidze, who referred the commission to Mr. Weinstein. 

In conformance with its purpose to advise the Ameiican people of conditions in 
Russia, the commission on its anival addressed a lengthy cablegram to Mr. Hoover 
reporting the information it had secured and its recommendation, which cablegram 
was referred to Mr. Kameneff, to be sent through him. 

It should be stated that before proceeding to Russia the commission sent a cable- 
gram to Mr. Hoover in the United States advising him of a\ hat it proposed to do and 
requesting him, if he desired to do so, to send any instructions he might wish to give 
the commission to it at Moscow. At the same time, Mr. Vickrey, general secretary 
of the Near East Relief, also cabled to Mr. Hoover in the same sense. No reply to 
this message has been received by the commission. 

Carrying out the purpose for which it was formed, the commission now desirea — 

1. An opportunity to talk briefly T^dth Messrs. Chicheiin and Krassin about con- 
ditionfc, in Russia. 
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2. An opportunity through one of its members to have about five minutes' cot 
versation with Mr. Lenin. 

3. An order upon the railway authorities directing^ them to transport the speci 
car of the commission over the following route, starting not later than Friday mon 
ing August 26: i 

(a) Moscow, Ryazan, Samara; (h) Samara, Kuznetzk, Penza; (c) Penza, TavoJ 
hanka, Balashon, Povorino, Tsaritsin; {d) Tsaritsin, Tikhorietskaya, Armavi 
Petrovsk, Baku, Tiflis. It is the desire of the conmiission that this journey h 
effected as speedy as possible, and it may be readily understood that it is distincti 
to the advantage of the Government of Russia that the report of the commission Ij 
presented to the American public as speedily as possible. | 

4. The commission also aesires that some representative of the Russian Govemmec 
able to speak English, French, or German accompany it on this jodmey. Mr. Yarroj 
would be glad to nave this representative return with the commission to Transcaucad 
where he wo aid show the represcDtative the actual work of the Near East Relief i 
Transcaucasia, so that he might report on the same to the Russian Government. ! 

5. The commission would be glad also if some arrangement could be made b| 
which press cablegrams sent with the sanction of the coinmission from points on th 
Volga during its joun\ey of inspection could be sent in to Mr. Weinstein to be forwarder 
by him. 

The commission desires to express its deep appreciation of the courtesy so fa 
extended to it by the authorities of the Soviet Governments of Georgia and. Rum 
ana the entire frankness with which it has been received by those autiiiorities. 

Paxton Hibbbn, 
Secretary of the Commission. 

At 19, by appointment, the commission waited upon Commissar Chaicherin at th^ 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in the Hotel' Metropol. A slight man, mild of mannel 
and soft spoken, with a sparse red beard and marked shyness in his attitude, Chicheri^ 
was exceedingly direct. He held the letter above quoted in his hand when th\ 
commission entered and at once asked a few questions calculated to clear up in hi] 
own mind the position of the commission in relation to the Hoover party expected i^ 
Moscow August 27. He then took up one by one the requests of the commiesion anj 
stated that all save n amber two would be accorded at once. 

In regard to the desired interview between Capt. Hibben, representing the commid 
sion, and Conunissar Nikolai Lenin, Chicherin stated that it would be very diflficul! 
to arrange, as Lenin was then resting at a country place near Moscow, and that whei 
Lenin rested he rested. To this Capt. Hibben replied that Commissar Kamenpf 
had said that he saw Lenin every evening and that he, Kameneff , strongly approve 
the idea of obtaining a statement from Lenin . He urged the value of such a statemen 
at the present juncture and stated that it was the idea of the commission to le&M 
Commissar Lenin entirely free to make any statement he might care to on any head 
he saw fit. Chicherin finally declared that he also was convinced of the value of sucli 
a statement and promised to take the matter up with Commissar Lenin in writingt 
The commission gained the impression, however, that Conmiissar Lenin's illness wai 
coincident with the expected arrival of a number of newspaper correspondents ii 
Moscow, and that the nue that he would see no one was intended to sbielo him fron 
receiving these newspaper men. 

It was e^ddent at once that Commissar Chicherin regarded the beginning of Ameri^ 
can relief work in Russia as merely a step to closer relations between the United 
States and Russia in general. He spoke repeatedly of the "wall of calumny" which 
had been built about Russia by the foreign pressand of the desire of the Russian 
Soviet Government that all who desired to do so come to Russia and satisfy them- 
selves as to conditions and as to the stability of the Government. 

"You are free to go anywhere you like in Russia, and to see anything you want ta 
see," he declared. "There are no restrictions on anyone's movements in Russia. 
Take all the photographs you like, talk to all the people you v ant to tsdk to. Your 
movements are entirely uncontrolled— -indeea, you will find that very few people 
will bother their heads about where you ^o or what you do. We have nothing to hide. 
On the contrary, we want yod and intelligent men like you to see the whole situation 
in Russia and to imderstand it.'* 

In respect of famine conditions in Russia and the matter of American aid, the 
-opinions expressed by Commissar Chicherin were embodied in the following cable toi 
the Associated Press, New York: | 

August 24. 

Expectation of soviet government that activities Hoover's relief organization in 
Russian famine district will lead to "resumption friendly relations between United 
Btates and Rusaia" was voiced by Chicherm in conference with Near East Relief 
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mmifisioii here to-day. Government officials busy trying find out who Haskell is, 

d preparing receive first installment Hoover workers due latter part week, ^hile 
^ verskaya, once principal retail business street Moscow, newly plastered fresh posters 
in English, French, German, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian calling on ''workers of 
vorld unite*' and "abolish international frontiers," and announcing **red Moscow 
4ie heart of the world revolution." "In addition to its humanitarian side and sal- 
tation it will brin^ to million children doomed to die of starvation without outside 
aid. American relief work in Russia will furnish opportunity to break down wall 
calumny so long estranged friendly peoples," Chichenn told Near East Commission. 
" iDtelligent, sedous-mmded class Americans coming into country as relief workers, 
[ traveling all over, seeing what's going on with own eyes will able to judge for them- 
selves as to truth or falsitv stories spread about Russia. They will see as, you have 
seen, that corpses aren't nanging about streets Moscow, nor are there any starving 
people eating dead bodies here, as some accounts would have Americans believe. 
Work of feeding the starving is a very American thing, but 'tis no more American 
than being fair-minded. Contacts with all kinds Russians all over Russia formed 
by Americans on relief work will normally, without any effort on our part, dispel 
cloud calumnv about Russia which ^thered during years our enforced isolation." 

Paxton Hibben, member Near East Relief Commission, to-day placed wreath grave 
John Reed, American communist, buried outside Kremlin ^sXi. 

The secretary of the commission took this oispatch to Mr. Weinstein's office at 1 
the following morning to be sent by wireless. He was informed that all previous 
messages had already been dispatched. 

August 25, 1921. 

At 14, by appointment, the commission waited upon Leonid Krassin, commissar 
of foreign trade, at Iliinka 12. Krassin was the representative of the soviet govern* 
ment who negotiated the Russian traae agreement of March 16, 1921. A small, quick 
man, with a gra>dng, pointea beard, Krassin was quite frank in all his answers. He 
spoke English, not fluently, but sufficiently to be able to say anything he wanted 
to say. 

"I didn't know a work of English when I went to Epgland," he said. **But I 
had a splendid teacher," he added. 

Askea who his teacher was, he chuckled and said: "Lloyd-George." 

The mission of the commission was explained. 

"The best relief of Russia would be to help us get to work," he said. "At first, 
after the revolution, it was very difficult indeed to organize anythin<y in Russia. But 
DOW it is evident that the people mean to work ana want to work. What they lack 
is the means of production. You do not understand that in America. You suffered 
very little from the war, and I am afraid yoa do not understana how much some of 
the rest of us suffered, especially we in Russia. The other alliei nations were able 
to secure from each other and from the United States what they required for recon- 
struction. But after the war, in Russia there was one civil war after another, and no 
chance at all for as to get on our feet again. Even if we had been able to undCTtake 
a vast work of reconstruction while we 'were waging half a dozen little wars with 
Kolchak and Yudenich and Denikin and the Poles and Wrangel and the rest, the 
blockade would have made it impossible. 

"So things in Russia just went from bad to worse. In America, you blame it all 
on the revolution. But you overlook entirely the fearful drain the war was on the 
assets of Russia — all the man power lost, all the destruction of the means of production 
and transportation. Russia to-day is like the South of the United States aft.er your 
n\il War, when Sherman had got through his march to the sea. But the South'had 
its regeneration. ' ' Krassin picked up a volume from his desk and held it out. It was 
Lippincott's Economic Development of the United States. "Russia will have her 
regeneration, too, and right away. In five to seven years, it will be complete. The 
people of Russia are ready and eager to work. But they have lacked food, clothing, 
tools, machinery, transportation — everything to work with that the war destroy^ 
and that, owing to the civil war and the blockade, we have not yet been able to replace. 

"These things had to be found for the Russian people — and we had to find them 
where we could. We should have liked very much to buy what we needed in America 
for example. We tried to. We did buy a few things— $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 worth— 
shoe-making machinery, coal, binding twine, and so on, to be sent in by way of Novo- 
rossisk- But of course there were political difficulties in the way of trade with America 
so we had to buy our supplies elsewhere. And we are buying them. Our imports 
through Riga, Reval, and Libau alone for the first six months of this year have been: 
January, 13,320 tons; February, 28,800 tons; March, 10,500 tons; April, 37,800 tons; May, 
61,200 tons; June, 50,400 tons — a total for the six months through the Baltic ports of 
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over 205,000 tons of goods. Right now, there are 100 ships in Petrograd discharging 
cargo — ^mostly railway supplies." 

- Asked how Russia could continue to pay for supplies from abroad when nothing it 
being: produced in Russia to exchai^e for these supplies, Krassin replied: 

**We can not of course keep on paying for supphes from abroad without some sori 
of credit. We have great hopes of the International Relief Commission that Fritdjol 
Nansen is heading. We need a billion tons of supplies, and to transport these supplier 
when they do arrive, we need a great deal of coal which we are now getting fron] 
England but which, during the lockout in England, we got from the United States, 
Our forei^ purchases were at first made on a cash basis, but we have. recently boughi 
herrings m England on terms of 20 per cent down and the remainder in four years, 
In Sweden we are buying on 18 months' credit. Trade relations, you see, are re 
opening with other countries, and with that fact dawns a new era of reconstruction it 
Russia. If the present famine conditions in Russia serve to direct the world's atten^ 
tion to the possibilities of the economic regeneration of Russia, the suffering the famim 
has brought will not be in vain. Saving the children is a great work, but unless econo- 
mic Russia can also be saved to the world, as a whole, a great opportunity will have 
been lost. The Near East Relief in its work in Transcaucasia is on the rignt track — it 
is not only saving children from starvation but training them in modem industrial and 
agricultural methods and creating through them a new generation equipped to worlj 
out the country's salvation. 

"Aid that does not increase production is merely temporary. The truest relief o\ 
Russia is to enable the Russian people to obtain the tools to work with^-and that'a 
what we are trying to do with bur purchases abroad. With these tools, the Russian 
people can and will produce the articles to exchange for more tools. Already we are 
3ust beginning to export the simpler things that are being got out with the tools we 
have received so far — timber and flax and things of that sort. The rest will come 
along as the tools come in. Russia is like a man with a gold mine, but no tools to work; 
it — ^he has to trade a share in his mine to get a pick and a shovel. Well, we are doin§ 
just that. 

"We are ready, for example, to barter agricultural concessions for the farming im^ 
plements to cultivate the rest of the 300,000,000 acres of farm land in European Russia 
alone. We are eager to give concessions for the raising of beets for beet sugar and the 
maldng of sugar, and in return we should like to have tractors. We have between 
500 and 600 tractors now working on the national land, but we must have more— 
thousands more. Our need for agricultural machinery is practically limitless — and 
not only tractors, but plows, harrows, cultivators, reapers, binders, thrashing ma- 
chinery — everything. You make these things very well in America. We are very 
content with the Cleveland tractors we have. We should like more. But we are 
gettins: our new ones from Sweden. 

"What we need right now most desperately is seed grain. We require 15,000,000 
poods (270,000 tons) of seed, and we have made arrangement to get 2,000,000 pooda 
(30,000 tons) in Sweden and the Baltic States. The remainder we shall have to get 
here in Russia by requisitioning it in thosd districts of Russia where there is still « 
small surplus kept for food. This will have to come mostlv from Siberia, Turkestan, 
and the Ukraine, as both the Kuban and the Don countries have suffered very severely 
from the recent civil war and besides had a drought last year. We are prepared to 
requisition this grain for seed wherever we can find it, realizing perfectly that unlesa 
food is found for the people who give up their grain for seed purposes, they will be as| 
badly off before the end of winter as those from the famine district. It is a sort of 
sink-or-swim gamble for all of us that we must take if next year is not to be a repetition 
of this year. Each year we are cultivating less and less land. This was at nrst due 
to war conditions, shortage of men, and occupation of a large part of the land by warring 
armies ; since then it has grown less and less because while the amount of lood con- 
sumed is fixed it is the seed grain that has been reduced each year with a consequent 
reduction of land sown. 

"The only way to reestablish the equilibrium now is to get grain from outside to 
plant a sufficient acreage to get back to normal. In Russia we grow about l,4i0 
pounds of grain per hectare, while in Germany, for example, they grow 7,200 pounds. 
Yet the Russian peasant works as hard or harder than the German peasant. MTiat 
makes the difference in production is modern machinery. 

*' It is a question of education of the Russian peasant to the use of modern machiner>' 
and to improved farming methods. The army has done a great deal to familiarize 
the men all over Russia with machinery, and is still doing a great deal to that end. 
Men in the army learned how to use machinery, and they go back to their farms with 
that knowledge. But it is of no use to them unless they can get the machinery to 
work with. We are using tractors for the first lime on many of the former large private 
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estates to demonstrate their use to the farmers in general, and what other tractors 
and agricultural machinery we have is being sent out to the communes for communal 
use. But it is not enough, and the advantage gained by the war experience of the 
men will be lost unless we can get in farm machinery promptly. 

'Our other great problem is that of transportation. Even ii we had now supplies 
for all of Russia, it would take us months to distribute them on account of 
the lack of locomotives and other transportation means. All the automobiles and 
trucks that you will see throughout Russia are the mere patchwork of motors made of 
parts taken from scores of others to fix up a few so that they will run. Our railway 
engines are in the same case. A long time ago I tried to get some locomotives in the 
Tnited States — 100 had been ordered there; but their export was not permitted, so 
we had to get them in Sweden and Germany. Delivery of these begins in about a 
month.'* 

Asked if he had had any difficulty in doing business with American manufacturers, 
Krassin said: 

"Private merchants and manufacturers in the United States have been eager to do 
business with us and to take our orders. It is the Government which has stepped in 
and prevented Russia doing a considerable American business." 

Asked if he*had not experienced difficulty in doing business with American firms on 
account of their feeling that Russia could not pay for goods ordered, Krassin replied: 

"The Swedes, the Germans, and the British, with whom we have placed the orders 
we tried to place in the United States, are not giving us the goods we have ordered 
from them. 

"You in America should understand Russia and the immense resources of Russia 
even better than any of the Europeans, because Russia and the United States are so 
very like one another in so many ways — physically, economically, and in point of 
material wealth. Our development has scarcely begun, while yours has been going 
on ior several generations. If you will consider what has been done in the United 
States in the past 30 years, you can have an idea of what Russia is capable of. We even 
have our Canada in the shape of Siberia. It is the rest of the world that is the poorer 
for the blockade and isolation ol Russia." 

Following the commission's interview with Krassin, the following cablegram was 
sent , embodying in part the views of the soviet commissar for foreign trade : 

August 25. 
Neareast, New York, 

For publicity. Neareast commission arrived Moscow Monday after trip through 
Kuban and Don Wheat country, whereupon Russia would normally depend to help 
inhabitants Volga provinces. There is no surplus wherewith famine sufferers can 
be succored. According Kameneff, who is head Russian relief organization cooperat- 
ing with Hoover, Russia to-day short almost 1,000,000 tons foodstuffs if 20,000,000 
inhabitants of famine district are to have even 12 ounces bread daily until next har- 
vest. Under these circumstances merely feeding 1,000,000 children through one 
winter solves nothing. Krassin told Neareast commission to-day, '*Best relief of 
Kiissia would be to help us get to work. At first, after revolution, it was difficult to 
organize anything. But now it is evident people mean to work. What they lack 
is means of production. What has been the matter is the people of Russia have 
lacked food, clothing, machinery, tools, means of transport — everything was used up 
during war. You forget how fearful the drain of war was on the assets of Russia. 
But with the reopening of trade relations with other countries new era of reconstruc- 
tion dawns. If famine directs world's attention to possibilities in economic regenera- 
tion, Russia, suffering as it has, brought Russian people will not be in vain. Saving 
children is great work, but unless economic Russia as a whole can also be saved to the 
world a great opportunity has been lost. Neareast relief in its work in Transcaucasia 
is on the right track. It's not only saving children from starvation, but training 
them in modern industrial and agricultural methods and creating through them a 
new generation equipped to work out country's salvation." 

Neareast Relief Association. 

August 26, 1921. 

Members of the commission searched Moscow for wall maps of Russia, finally finding 
two olS ones of 1 to 2,520,000. Modern administrative maps and other printed matter 
seem to be difficult to obtain, on account of shortage of paper. The soviet govern- 
ment issues as part of its ration to workers one-fourth pound tobacco or 200 cigarettes 

er month. Most of th6m prefer to take the tobacco and to make their own cigarettes; 

ut as there is no cigarette paper, they are forced to use newspaper or anything else 
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that can be tonnd. There is * gi^ftt skle of owd copy piper fram old letter press 
copj'ii^ books for this porpoae. 

The comnuaeioner visited Mr. Comm, in the Kremliii Hospital, finding him much 
improved md very well cared for. 

At 20. SO the commiaaion called npon Pwrf. Geis^ Lomanoeoff, head of the Bo\'iet 
miaeion tat the purchue of nilway snppliee abnnd, at his home in the Gorckhov 
ekaya. near the Koursky Statkm. 

Pnt. LomanoBoff is a member of the &calty of the Institute of Railway EnEineere. 
Ihiring Che last months of the Tsarist period, when traffic throughout Rusia bad be- 
become so badly cwihiBed owing to the war demands on the railways that both 
Mopcoiv and Petn^rrad were days without food, Prof. Lomanoeoff was made director 
of rail»-aya for the Empire and charged with clearing the jam which had accumulated 
on practically all lines. He effected this successfully, and under the Kerendty 
r^einie was continued as director i^ railways and sent to the United States on a 
mieHion to purchase locomotivee and other railwav supplies. Since the October 
revolution, Prof. LMnanoeoff has been made he«d of the Soviet Mission for the Pur- 
chase of Railway SuppliM Al«oad. with headquarters in Stockholm, but shortly to 
move to Berlin. 

Acquainted with the purpooe of the CMumiasion in coining to Russis, Prof. Loma- 
noeoff said: 

"The transportatioit puroblem in Ru«da to-day is twofold — fuel and locomotives. 
First one is pummount, thea the other. A ditrt time ago and even still, to a certain 
exti'nt, the problem was locomotives. To-day. however, it is fuel. At this moment 
we have 1,760 locomotives idle for lack of fuel— and every locomotive needed every 
minuf". It is disheartening." 

Stepping to a large map, Prof. LomaiKnoS indicated a line running roughly north 
and south, PetroBrad-Tver^Moscow-Rvaianvoitinejh-Sovocherkavak. 

"To the west d1 this line," he said, ''are the coal-using railways of Russia, nonnUly. 
North of the Gomel- Kalooga-Moecow-Siihny Xoi^rod line, wood is also, bumeil, 
both cast and west of the Petrograd-Moecow-Novocherkavsk line. Wood is aUo 
burned normally northeast of the Kijhny Novgnod-Kazan-Samara line. Below this 
and to the east of the PetrogIad-M<«cow-^o^'ocberka>^k line is the mazoot (oil r^due) 
burning territory normally. All of this division of fuel into territory is carefully 
balanced to waste the least possible effwt in hauling fuel to its point of consumption'. 
But when there is a shortage of one kind of fuel, for one reason or another, the remain- 
ing two districtscan absorb, temporarily at least^part of the territory of the one district 
in which there may be a shortage— -the system is flexable, you see. 



IS, a shortage of coal. Normally the southern part ol the coal-bumine; territory would 
be flbstirbed by the oil-burning territory and the northern part by the wood-ouming 
territory, and there would be no difficulty. This has happened already several timea. 
But now it does not work out that way for the reason that we have not the extra oil- 
bumine locomotives and wood-burning locomotives to take care of the extra work 
imposod by the coal shortage. So that we mi^t have etiough mazoot for the whole 
railway system of Russia — which we haven't— and still have hundreds of idle coal- 
bumiiig locomotives, while Russia would be suffering from lack of transportation 
because there were not enough mazoot-buming locomotives to take up the sfacli. 

"That is tiie reason why we have been buying coal abroad and having it shipped in 
through Petrwrad, at the other end of Russia from the Donets coai mines, so as to 
nve hauling the little coal we have that distance before being able ta use it." 

Asked why Russia should have to buy any coal at all when the Doners coal bssin 
produced normally between 25,(X>0,000 and 30,000.000 tons. Prof. Lomanoeoff replied; 

"You forget that we have had a ci\'il war going on in Russia for the past three 
years, and that a good deal of it wasfouehtin, around, and over the Donets coal basin. 
A large number of the coal and iron mines of the Donets were formerly French prop- 
erties, which accounts for the support which the if'rench gave to various counter 
revolutionary enterprises directed against that particular district. It may accouiit 
also for the fact that before he finally gave up Denikin blew up or flooded every aimh 
mioe, destroyed all the machinery, tore up all the railway tracks, dynamited the 
bridge:*, and generally put the Donets Basin out of business. At Chir. between 
RoHtoff and Tsaritain, Denikin blew up one of the bluest railway bridges in Ruasis, 
and tben ran 20 locomotives off the bridge into the nver, in an effort to tie up the 
traltir on the Don. On the double-track line between Roetoft and Piatgorsk, as he 
■Mrfalfid he used one track to retire and accumulated some 300,000 wooden frei^I 
ttion Hieothertjack, and then set them afire. I have photographs ol all this destrur- 

On whiih ! sent to the United States for publication, to give the Americans an iJ(« 
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of what had taken place in Rufisia — ^worse than anything in the way of destruction 
the Germans did in Belgium. But so far as I knoW, these photographs were never 
published by any newspaper or priodical in America. You ask the q^uestion, naturally 
enough, because you do not know what did happen here in Russia during our late 
dvil war; and you do not know because your press would not publish the truth of 
what happened, even when it was furnished to your newspapers." 

Prof. Lomanosoff was assured that the commission had come to Moscow through the 
Donets district, and that it had seen a great deal of the destruction, including burned 
bridges and burned railway cars. 

'' In a radius of about 200 miles west and south of Tsaritsin everything was destroyed 
by Denikin," Prof. Lomanosoff continued. ** Getting the coal and iron mines back 
into shape requires machinery, and machinery is one of the things that we want most 
in this countnr and have not been able to get. 

''The same is true of the oil wells of Baku, which were once the second largest oil 
wells of the world. To-day the production is almost nothing, because the welLs have 
been so daml^^ed and so badly used during the war that new machinery is required 
throughout, and this new machinery we have not been able to obtain. So that you 
Bee that instead of having a shortage in one field onlv of our three fields of railway 
fuel we have a shortage in two fields — coal and oil. Our oil now comes largely from 
Grosnaya, which is an oil field not very extensively developed as yet. 

"However, tiie crisis in our transportation system is really passed, for we have been 
able to mend, temporarily at least, the destroyed bridges, replace the burned water- 
tanks, renew the telegraph lines, and replace the rails which Denikin had torn up. 
The crisis was in 1919, wnenboth oil fields and coal fields were in Denikin's hancb. 
Now all we have to do is to get abroad the material we require and get it in: in 1919 
we not only had to do that also, but we had to defeat an enemy before we could do it. 

"As far as locomotives are concerned we are no better off actually than we were 
in 1919: but we have 1,700 locomotives on the way and that is a great deal." 

Asked whether these locomotives had been ordered in the United States, Prof. 
Lomanosoff replied: 

"Unhappily, no. I took mv orders to the United States first of all. I wanted very 
much to get our locomotives lihere. But for political reasons we could not be sure ef 
delivery, so I had to place our orders in Sweden, Germany, and England instead. 
Eighteen of the new Swedish locomotives, of which 50 are to be ready this year and 
250 eadi year thereafter for four years, are now completed, there are also ready for 
delivery 17 of the German locomotives that we mignt have ordered in the United 
States, of which we are to get 700 by the end of February, 1922. We also tried to get 
some big oil-tank cars in me United States; but we finally had to place our dhiers 
for 1,500 of them in Canada and England. Eighty thousand tons otrails that I wanted 
to buy in Pittsburgh, I finally got from Germany, as well as half a million boiler tubes 
and 40,000 locomotive tires. The same is true of a lot of smaller spare parts to fix 
up the locomotives we now have, that we are getting in Germany and England, now — 
and 2,000 tons of copper, steel, tin, etc. It's too bad. I like to do business with 
Americans. But business is business, and when politics get mixed up with busi- 
ness, it's no use.* We are all inclined to favor Sweden in every way we can, here, 
because Sweden was the first nation to do business with Russia after the revolution. 

"The situation in Russia to-day is very easy to sum up. It is this: No food, no 
work; no work, no locomotives; no locomotives, no food. And there you are. Wher- 
ever the workers get enough to eat, they work well and satisfactorily; wherever they 
do not get enough to eat, production falls off and the work goes to pieces. It is open 
and shut. The rebuilding of Russia depends upon food — ^but food in Russia depends 
largely upon the transportation system. So you see how we are fixed. We can not 
get the workers to build locomotives, make rails, or dig coal on 9,000 roubles a month 
and 14 ounces of bread per day, especially when the butter to go on the bread sells 
for 18,000 roubles a pound — ^just twice a workingman's monthly wage, as things have 
been. On the other hand, unless we get the coal, the locomotives, and th© rails we 
can never in the world get food to the men who must dig the coal, build the locomo- 
tives, and make the rails. It is a vicious circle. 

"In a situation like this there is just one thing to do. It is like a stalled engine. 
You have got to get some force from without to move the wheel off its dead center. 
That force from without is the railway machinery and the coal that we are buying 
abroad. The peasants and the workers are eager to get to work when they are suffi- 
ciently fed, and their work under those conditions is first class. But now when all 
we can get to the workers is a pound (14 ounces) of bread per day and half that to the 
worker's family, it is not enough. And to the peasant from whom this bread ulti- 
mately comes it is impossible to get the clothes, agricultural machinery, and so on 
that he requires, because the Government can not get these things without either 
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^efxport and import and machinery to manufacture them. So that we have another 
vicious circle; if the peasant does not produce enough grain to export, we can not 
buy him abroad the agricultural machinery that he requires to produce enough grain 
to export." 

The conunission then explained to Prof. Lomanosoff the route for carrying supplies 
to the Volga district which had been recommended to Mr. Hoover by the commission, 
tentatively, and asked for detailed information as to the possibiUties of shipping 
grain into the Volga district through Rostoff as a base. Prof. I^omanosoff stated: 

"Novorossisk would perhaps be a better port of entry than Rostoff; either would 
be very much better than any northern port not only because the northern ports 
freeze early but also because bringing grain from the north means hauling it clear 
across Russia, which, in the present state of fuel supply in Russia, might be quite 
impossible and certainly very wasteful. Rostoff Jias tne grave disadvantage that the 
harbor is as yet unswept of mines, but of course it would be swept very quickly. 
Novorossisk possesses a railway loop similar to that suggested for Rostoff — the route 
for loaded trains direct via Ekaterinodar-Tikhorietskaya-Ssarepta-Tsaritsin, 504 miles, 
and the return route via Voljskaya-Likhaya-Rostoff-Tikhorietskaya-Novorossisk, 622 
miles. These routes are, of course, both longer than the two your commission has 
suggested, but I believe there are better loading and unloading facilities at Novoros- 
sisK than at Rostoff; there are modern cranes, etc., there." 

It was pointed out that in unloading grain cranes would be of no use, in any event, 
and that the shorter haul would increase the trains available for hauling by 40 per 
cent. 

'*0f course that is a big point," Prof. Lomanosoff said. *'It would be a deciding 
factor, if everything else were equal. But there is one little element that must not be 
overlooked, namely, that on the shorter upper road of the loop out of Rostoff that you 
propose for your sending the loaded trains — ^Likhaya-Voljskaya — there is a fairly 
heavy grade between Krivamoorghinskaya and Tsaritsin which is not on the other 
southern road, via Tikhorietskaya-Ssarepta which from Novorossisk would be the route 
for the loaded trains. By this latter route one engine can haul 50 cars while by the 
other only 38 cars can be hauled. That makes a difference of 24 per cent, so that your 
40 per cent saving in haul becomes a net saving of only 16 per cent in using Rostoff 
instead of Novotossisk. 

"However, out of Novoro83isk barges on the Don River could, as you suggest, carry a 
great deal of the traffic to Kalach-Donskava where it would then have to be reloaded 
and sent by rail to Tsaritsin, 48 miles. The extra reloading could be done by refugee 
labor at little cost, and the saving in actual railway mileage would of course be 86 per 
cent* over the Rostoff all-rail loop and 90 per cent over the Novorossisk all-rail loop- 
The grade I have spoken of is between Kalach-Donskaya and Tsaritsin, so that the rail 
haul between the Don and the \ olga would be only 38 cars per train this way, 

"By cirloads I mean approximately 1,000 poods or 36,000 pounds. English. We can 
easily manage three trains per day on either of the loops. That would be, therefore, 
2,052 tons daily out of Rostoff and 2,700 tons daily out of Novorossisk. By way of the 
Don and Kalach-Donskaya, with the short haul, this could readily be made 6,000 
tons daily. It must be borne in mind that the Don could be used at the same time that 
eithr of the rail loops was being used, shipments by the Don being stored at Kalach- 
Donskaya and shipped out as fast as the traffic would permit. In this way 7,000 or 
8,030 tons could be handled per day b/ using all means. 

"Distribution through the V^olga district should be, as you suggest, bv river steamer 
to local p unts of distribution at, say, Oherny Yar, Ssarepta (or Tsaritsin), Kamystcbin, 
Siratofi, Ssyzran, Samara, Simbirsk, and Kazan, and the local distribution should be 
effected locally through the communes, to keep the people on the land so that they can 
continue the cultivation that they have already begun. The Volga tonnage is more 
than sufficient to handle all the traffic by the river. The Volga steamers make 10 
kiloiDeters an hour, and we have one-half million ton mazoot carriers on the Volga 
to supply the boats with fuel, which comes from Baku and Petrovsk by way of the 
Caspian and Astrakhan. 

"For detailed information about the railways in Russia you should apply to Di- 
rector General of Transportation Barisoff, and for details as to the Don and Volga 
steamers to Drehr, of the transport division of the ministry of supplies. On the 
method of distribution the best man to see would be BruKhanoff, who is acting 
ommissar of supplies. 

"S3 far as my own opinion goes, I am convinced that if no impediment is placed 
in the way of our purchase abroad of the supplies we require the railways of Hussia 
can be put in at least as good shape as in 1914 by January 1, 1927. This is a greater 
probleni than anyone who has not investigated conditions in Russia can have an 
idea of. In 1917, when Russia made peace with Germany, the ^hole country was 
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Tuined ; the transportation svstem had been strained to a point where it had crumbled, 
and the entire economic life of %he country, so dependent on transportation, had 
suffered a body blow. The revolution followed, and then, just when the country 
was beginning to get to its knees again, came the civil wars and the wanton destruc- 
tion of the very framework of communications throughout the country where the 
hostile armies operated. In a few months the labor of years has been destroyed, 
senselessly, and to accomplish no purpose whatever except to cripple the country 
and to make its regeneration difficult. The task now is to accomplish that regenera- 
tion, notwithstanding.'* 

August 27, 1921. 

Arrangements were made, on request, by the Anglo-American Bureau of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs for interviews by the chairman of the commission with 
Acting Commissar for Agriculture Gregorovitch and by Mr. Voris with Acting Com- 
missar A. Anixt, for labor. The commission visited Mr. Connes in the hospital and 
found him suffering from malaria only and out of danger. 

The reports of the interviews with the acting commissars for agriculture and labor, 
respectively, follow: 
Mr. Voris's report: ' , 

Interview with Mr. A. Anixt, acting commissar of labor, and an associate of his, 
Mr. N. Fishon, acting chief of immigration, who interpreted and added comments. 
Mr. Anixt is a thoughtful, forceful man, of leadership type. Mr. Fishon. who was 
born in Russia but educated in Belgium and England, is a young apostle of the present 
system of government. They were both very courteous and sympathetic with the 
expressed desire to learn as much as possible about labor conditions. It was explained 
that this interview was of a general nature, in order to discover the spirit, organization, 
and problems of the workers of Russia, and not simply a query as to the direct bear- 
ing of the labor department on the famine situation. The conference took the form 
of question and answer. Only the leading or topical queries are herewith indicated. 
Asked about the broad problem of employment and unemployment and the dis- 
tribution of labor, Mr. Anixt said: 

"There is no problem in this such as there is in capitalist societies. Technically 
there is no state of unemployment. Every one is now at work at something; every 
person is expected to labor. This does not mean that all will labor with their hands 
in factories or in the field. Thus there is labor in the fields of art, music, teaching, 
drama, as well as in industry or agriculture. All labor is dignified. Those who 
do not labor are not recognized. Only the proletariet — the workers-^-have a place 
in Soviet society. And under this system unemployment is impossible. Nor are 
j there employment bureaus in the usual sense. There is, however, a department 
! devoted to tne distribution and mobilization of labor, so that all are placed at useful 
work, and if not needed in one field they are transferred to another. It should be 
clear, however, that the idea is for men and women to work in the line for which 
they are by ability and training fitted. If they are musicians they can best serve 
the government usually by continuing in this profession wherever possible, but 
their service is, like that of the industrial worker, not for profit.'' 
Asked as to the significance of labor unions in this connection, he said: 
"The labor organizations were powerful before the new regime. They are much 
more centralized, more cooperative, and more powerful now. The progress within 
the past three years has been very great. There are more than seven million member 
of trades unions in Russia. They are divided as to craft. There is the railway work- 
ers' organization, etc., in the industrial field, but there are also unions of teachers, 
of musicians, of artists, writers, and the like. These unions have much to say about 
goyemment plans for labor — in fact, they determine the question of hours, wages, 
living conditions, and distribution of labor. These unions are affiliated with the 
trades unions of other nations. They are interested in the whole problem of labor 
I and not merely in the cjuestion of wages and hours for their members." 

The question as to living conditions from the standpoint of labor brought out the 
following facts: 

The general work day is eight hours. Eventually when industrial conditions are 
stabihzed this time may be shortened. For hazardous occupations the day is six 
hours. Sunday is a honday. OflSce workers labor six hours a day. However, it is 
Well known that all the leaders are working day and night without respect to hours. 
(The impression of the interviewer and the other members of the commission would 
confirm this statement.) Peasants are subject to the same conditions in general. 
However, there are two classes of peasants — those who work on government estates 
(estates which were formerly owned by the Imperial Government, or by the land- 
lords), and those who either own their own ground or who work in a commune. The 
former work eight hours a day like industrial workers. The latter work as long as 
^hey please. Men and women work the same hours. 
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As to wages, up to April 1, under the old Soviet law, workmen received ordinarily 
a pound of bread a day for themselves, and three-quarters each for their wife and 
children. In addition thejr receive their living quarters, clothing, and 8,000 rubles 
per month. But since April 1 things are changed and there is now being developed 
a new system. 

What is this new system? The factories and stores are to be managed by indi- 
viduals, for such profit as they can make. They are, of course, subject to certain 
general conditions, must give proportion of time and profits to the Government. 
The workmen in these establishments will receive their living quarters and a certain 
part of that which they are themselves producing. They can then exchange these 
goods through cooperatives for other things they may need. (In talking with an 
office worker in the department I learned that he expected to go to work in an auto- 
mobile factory after September 1 at 1,500,000 rubles per month and a furnished 
three-room apartment.) Of course the workmen have their cooperative stores where 
they can get anything they desire. These stores are now being opened up, and all 
departments of workmen will have their own establishments where they can buy 
materials or exchange them, without any overhead profit. 

Mr.' Anixt said with reference to housing conditions: The conditions are bad now, 
eispecially here in Moscow, for everything is congested, due.to war conditions, and the 
failure to have materials for repairing and building. Now we give one room for a 
single man or woman; two or three room apartments or homes for families. Govern- 
ment officials usually live in hotel apartments of easy access to their work, but they 
are limited like other workers in the number of rooms. (Mr. Anixt himself had three 
rooms, Mr. Fishon a single small room.) Comfortable homes are provided for all 
workers. Asked if this means that others (of the bourgoisie) were thrown out of home, 
the answer was: "No; but their houses have been taken, if suffipiently large, for* 
children's homes. If not thus needed, the former owner has been allotted two or 
three rooms, and the remainder have been allotted to workers. " 

The question of labor of women was raised. In reply : ' ' Women are expected to work 
just the same as men. However, a mother is not expected to work if she has a child 
under 7 years of age, unless it is placed in a children 's home, or if she has three children 
who are self-supporting. Unmarried women are expceted to work after 18 years of 
age. They get the same wages as men when they work. Women are not required to 
work after they are 40 years of age; they are furnished with their living after that time. 
Women are expected to work at the trade for which they are best fitted. " 

Asked as to the equality of labor: ** All labor is held high. Even ' servants' are not 
regarded as menials; they are respected as much as others. They live in their own 
homes, usually, and have regular hours, with time for recreation. They have the 
same regards as other workers. It is admitted that there are some bourgeois families 
who are still able to retain servants on the old basis, but their number is diminishing. " 

As to immigration: *' It is very low now. Only those who are workers are wanted. 
Several thousands have come in, however, mostly skilled workmen to work in mines 
and oil regions. These are Swedes, Germans, and about 200 Americans. (One sur- 
mises that these are for th6 most part Russians in America who were deported on the 
ground of political attitude.) But under the new regime of industrial and trade 
development, after April 1 of this year there will probably be a larger number of 
incoming workers. " 

Asked about unemployment: *' There is a labor exchange whose duty it is to keep 
track of the number of unemployed and to find work for them. The central labor ex- 
change is selected by the council of trade unions, and the local exchanges by the local 
trade unions. From the moment a man or woman registers as ready for work, he or 
she is classed as a worker and entitled to all the privileges of a worker, and it is the 
business of the labor exchange to find work for the applicant. 

**In April, 1921, there were 324,000 registered unemployed in Russia, but this does 
not represent the total number of unemployed, as a very large number of unemployed 
are not registered. Unemployment in Russia is not in the least the type of unemploy- 
ment which has followed overproduction in capitalistic countries where an excess of 
labor has been artificially created. It has been the war which has created a large 
measure of the unemployment in Russia: (1) The skilled workers employed during 
the war in war industries who now with the closing of those industries are out of work; 
and (2) the unskilled workers, mostly women and children, who were attracted by war 
wages to leave their villages and come to cities and work in war industries, and who 
were left helpless when war work ceased. " 

Mr. Anixt gave his interviewer copies of two reports which he had published: 
"Organisation of workers, 1918-1920," and same, 1920. 
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Aug. 27, 1921. 
<30npebencb with orboorovitch, acting c0mmi8ar for agriculture, by a. a. 

JOHNSON. 



One dessiatine equals 2.698 acres. 
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The acting commissar is a young, active, and well-informed man. He and his 
asHifltantB seem to know the needs of their country from an agricultural point of view, 
l)ut most of the remedies proposed have not gotten far beyond the paper state. 

The larger part of the conference was consumed in discussing agncultural statistics 
of Russia, which were later transmitted in writing and translated and attached 
herewith. 

The great need of Russia from the standpoint of agriculture is modem agricultural 
machinery and education in using these machines, and knowledge of dry farming. 
Bel^ateB are being sent to the International Dry-Farming Congress to be held in 
CanaSa thiis fall. (Krassin expects to attend this conference. The agricultural dele- 
gates are Prof. Tulaikof, Prof. Vavilof , and Prof. Yazefsky.) 

Thirty Cleveland tractors (two plows) are now in use in Russia. They are well 
pleased with them. They have many of the larger English and Swedish tractors ! j 

(five to eight plows) but the commissar did not seem to oe enthusiastic over them. 
All tractors are owned by the Government. In plowing for peasants the work is 
done in the form of demonstrations.. Several tractors are used at one time on lai^e 
tracts of land which include large numbers of small farms. Boimdary lines are dis- 
regarded. At these demonstrations large numbers of peasants come and observe the 1 | 
work. This creates in the minds of the peasants a desire for modem, progressive 
agricultural methods. 

The commissar asked for cooperation with American agricultural institutions and i i\ 

earnestly requested that Mr. Johnson supply the commissar for agriculture with 
agricultural literature, catalogues, etc., of American agricultural machinery. This 
was gladly promised. 

The commissar at the close of the conference expressed his deep appreciation of 
the visit of the commission to Russia. 

•! 
.1 

INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSAR FOR AGRICULTURE, BY A. A. 

^ JOHNSON, AUGUST 27, 1921. i J 

(Tabulated statistics up to the minute, prepared by Mr. Gregorovitch, acting com- 
inifiaar for Commissar Ossinsky, and certified by him to be correct.) 

(The Commissariat for Agriculture, the Bureau of Railroad Economy and Statistics. Prepared Aug. 26, I 

1921. No. 2127.1 X j 

To THE Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, ! j ■' 

The Anglo-American Section. 

The Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the People's Agricultural Commissariat 
Weby send the following material: 

1. The extent of land nt for cultivation (arable land). 

2. Acreage of land used for planting (dessiatines).^ 

3. Change in acreage of lands for planting. 

4. Modifications in number of cattle. 

5. Revenue in Russia in 1913 from different branches. of rural work. 

6. Revenue in Russia in 1913 from farming only. 

7. /Revenue that is expected in 1921-22 from different branches of rural work. 
Note. — ^According to our promise we shall send, shortly, detailed information, 

with maps and diagrams. 

KoNDRATiEPF, Chief of Department. 
G. N. Theodoey, Assistant. 
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How the larul i$ distributed. 



GeaaetBl 
area. 



Russia, including Ukraine. 

Ukraine 

Russia, without Ukraine.. 



361,993,465 

45,434,140 

316,499,335 



Plowed 
fields. 



99,856,752 
29,148,568 
70,710,184 



NoTK.— One dessiatine is 3.606 acres. 



Pasture 
grounds, 
meadows. 



38,822.796 

5,507,148 

33,235,050 



Forests. 



145,042,346 

4.837,153 

140,205,193 



Additional 

soil fit for 

cultivatiim. 



14,439,012 

2,835,822 

U,630,U» 



Soil unfit 

tor 
cultivation. 



63,830,557 

3,0^,44» 

60,739,108. 



STATES COUNTED IN MAKING ABOVE COMPUTATIONS, RUSSIA (INCLUDING UKBAINK). 



1. Astrachan. 

2. Vologda. 

3. Ololetak. 

4. Petrograd. 

5. Pskow. 

6. Novogorod. 

7. Tver. 

8. Yaroslavl. 

9. Kostroma. 

10. Vladimir. 

11. Kaluga. 

12. Tula. 

13. Riazan. 

14. Moscow. 

15. Oriol. 

16. Voronejh. 

17. Kursk. 

18. Tambov. 

19. Penza. 

20. Saratow. 

21. Simbirsk. 



22. Nizhni Novgorod. 

23. Kazan. 

24. Viatka. 

25. Perm. 

26. Ufa. 

27. Orenburg. 

28. Samara. 

29. Harkoff.i 

30. Poltava.* 

31. Tchemigov.* 

32. Kiev.* 

33. Volin.» 

34. Podolsk.* 

35. Hereon.* 

36. Tavritchesk.* 

37. Ekaterinoslav.^ 

38. Vitebsk. 

39. Smolensk. 

40. Mogilow. 

41. Minsk. 



Total area planted in 24 States. 
[Given in thousands of dessiatines.] 




1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 



17,523 
17,673 

14,647 
12,600 



Pwcent. 



>100 
10U.S 
83. S 

71.9 



a Normal. 



Total area planted tdth edible plants in 24 States, 
[Given in thousands of dessiatines.] 




Percent. 



1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 



16,129 
16,337 
13,755 
12,187 



100 

101.3 
85l3 
75.5 



1 Belonging to Ukraine. 
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The gross revenue from different branches of farming work that is exjtected in soviet Russia 

in 1921-22, without Utraine cma frontier countries. 





General quantity. 




Branches. 


In 
mjlliops 

of 
pounds. 


In 

millions 

of gold 

rubles. 


Per cent 

to 

total. 


Cereals 


719.7 

416.5 

4.5 

U86.5 

1281.6 


565.7 

133.3 

7.6 

85.3 

616.4 


40 


Textile plants 


9 


Vineyards 


1 


Veeetable irardeninfir : 


6 


Live-stock industry. 


41 






Total 




1,408.3 











1 This figure is given transferred in value of cabbage. 
* The horses' skins have not been counted. 

The gross revenue from farming for one person of population in 1913 was 48.3 gold 
rubles. 

The gross revenue from farming for one person of population in 1921 (estimated) will 
be 18 golden roubles. (Estimate of Aug. 25, 1921.) 

August 28, 1921. 

The commission was advised that it would leave at 20.30 for the Volga Provinces, 
on the itinerary laid down by the commission. It was stated, also that Mr. Guy, the 
interpreter who had accompanied the commission at its conference with Mr. Kameneff, 
would go with the commission as far as Samara and that a member of the British 
Parliament and several newspaper correspondents would also accompany the commis- 
sion to Samara. The mandate given the commission by the Socialist soviet govern- 
ment of Georgia was taken up Mr. Weinstein and new papers issued a translation of 
the document foUpwing: 

"Russian Soctalist Federated SoviEr Republic, 

''Public Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
"Office of the Deputy of Commissary of People, 

''August 27, 1921. 

"No. 11/4825. 

"Moscow, second House of Soviets. Tel No. 42366. 

"Witnesseth, permission is hereby granted to the bearers hereof, members of the 
American Committee for Relief in tne Near East, American citizens A. A. Johnson, 
Paxton Hibben, A. Yarrow, F. Connes, J. Voris, Emily Bufkhardt, and A. Koosh- 
naroff, to proceed to Georgia through the following points: Syzran, Samara, Kuznetsk 
Penza, Balashoff, Povojino, Tsaritsin, Tikhorietskaya and Petrovsk, 

"We request all representatives of the Government to see to it that no let or hin- 
drance is placed in the way of the above mentioned persons during their journey j 
tiirous:h the points mentioned above." 

At 10, the commission waited upon Maj. Carroll, of the American Relief Adminis- 
tratiop, who with a party of about 10 Americans had arrived the previous night in a 
special train from Riga, at the Windau station. Maj. Carroll was informed of the 
circumstances attending the formation of the Russian Commission of the Near East 
Relief, what it had accomplished thus far, and its plans. He informed the commis- *| 
flion that a certain amount of food, former army supplies which had been in Germany, 
had been already shipped to Russia by way of the Baltic and that he hoped that dis- 
tribution in Petrograd and Moscow could begin shortly. The commission advised 
him that it was leaving for the Volga district that evening. Maj. Carroll stated that 
he expected to send a mission into the Volga country within a few days. The com- 
mission acquainted Maj. Carroll with its tentative conclusion that the need was very 
much greater than could be met by a mere child-feeding program and outlined the 
difficulties which, in its estimation, the American Relief Administration might en- 
counter in limiting its work to child feeding, pointing out that conditions in Russia 
are very different from conditions in Central Europe and noting the fact that the 
extensive exodus of peasants from their villages had created in Russia a peculiar 
situation which rendered relief work exceedingly difficult to organize. 

Maj . Carroll furnished the commission with the first full test of the agreement which 
had been reached between Mr. Brown, representing the American Relief Adminis- 
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tration, and Commissar Litvinoff, representing the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, and stated that it was his understanding the Col. Wm. N. Haskell, 
United States Army, who had been in charge of the food distribution for the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration in Rumania and Transcaucasia, and who had been Di- 
rector General of the work of the Near East Relief in Transcaucasia, would be in 
! char&:e of the relief work to be undertaken in Russia. Maj. Carroll did not ask to see 
I the cables that had been sent to Mr. Hoover by the Near East Relief Commission and 

Chairman Johnson did not show them to him. 

I At 20.35 the special car of the commission was attached to the Tashkent express and 

■ left for Samara. To the same train was attached a special car in which were J. E. Mills, 

' M. P., Dr. Louis Segal accompanying him; Charles Stepehnson Smith, of the Asso* 

ciated Frees; Seymour Beach Conger, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger; Walter 

Duranty, of the New York Times; J. C, Segrue of, the London Daily News and Leader; 

J. Voigt, of the Manchester Guardian; C. E. Bechhofer, who had at one time been 

correspondent of the London Times; Interpreter Guy, of the Commissariat for Foreign 

\ Affairs; and Miss Margaret S. Thorp, of Brisbane, Australia, a worker with the Friends 

Relief Committee. 



! 



August 29, 1921. 

The journey to Samara was made via Ryazan, Roozaivka, and Inza, passing through 
the Governments of Ryazan, Tamboff, renz^., and Simbirsk to that of Samara, 656 
miles. During the first 450 miles of the journey, to Inza, near the boundary of Sim- 
birsk Province, no indications of famine are to be observed. As the distance from 
Moscow increases, however, fewer articles are offered for sale at wayside stations until 
at Inza only wild strawberries, fruit, and milk may be purchased. From Inza on, 
the soil shows signs of drought and such crops as have been sown of having been biimed 
up. At Syzran, when the Volga is reached, it is evident that the coimtry of the 
drought has been reached. Despite recent rains, nothing is left in the fields at all, 
and the countryside presents an appearance of desolation. 

August 30, 1921. 

The commission reached Samara at 9. There was noi (question as to the 
presence of famine from the moment of arrival. The station and the square 
in front of the station and the vast open market place and exercise ground 100 
yards or so from the station were crowded with refugees encamped on station 
platforms, in hallways, on the streets, and around the edges of the open space. 
In the open space were scores of booths at which fruit and such other supplies 
as were available were sold to refugees and travelers. The abject misery of tnese 
refugees was apparent, albeit there was as yet no great emaciation or actual starvation 
among the refugees, so far as could be seen. They lacked everything, however— cloth- 
ing, utensils, food, means of cleanliness or privacy, and seemed to be waiting merely 
until they could get away anywhere — ** wherever my eyes lead me," as one peasant 
put it, in the common Russian phrase. Those in and around the station marked the 
lowest ebb of those who had little by little sacrificed all their possessions save what 
could be carried in a sack, which could be readily thrown on a freight car; those camped 
about the open space where another category of those who still had a few household 
articles, cooking utensils, blankets, perhaps a wagon and a horse or two or a camel 
or perhaps even a cow. These they sell bit by bit to keep body and soul together 
for themselves and their families, with no plan of what to do, and no means of doing 
anything if they had a plan. Their main idea is to get away, but they have no idea 
where they want to go or what they expect to do when they get there. And as this 
process of depletion of the few remaining resources of the peasant families continues, 
they rapidly fall into the other category of those whose possessions may be gathered 
into a sack and who, thus unencumbered, pile upon freight trains and move elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, with all available transportation the soviet government is endeavoring 
to handle this congestion in such centers as Samara, Saratoff , and Tsaritsin by trans- 
porting entire trainloads of the refugees who have arrived in the centers to parts of 
Russia or Siberia where a certain even meager harvest during 1921 gives a promise 
of the local inhabitants being able to assist in taking care of the famine sufferers. 
In this way, the (quickest solution is found of the famine situation — ^by taking the 
people to the food instead of the food to the people. Otherwise the grain would first 
nave to be gathered from the farmers who have it, in tithes, brought to central points, 
aiid then distributed to every village in the famine area. This is the ultimate inten- 
tion of the soviet government, and the utmost effort is being made to induce the peas- 
ants to remain on their farms and wait the time necessary to complete this process. 
But where the peasants do not remain, they are handled in the manner just described 
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as rapidly as transportation facilities permit. Indeed^ it is plainly the only thing^ 
that can be done, since once he has left his home it is impossible to persuade the 
peasant to go back until he knows that a sufficient supply of grain awaits him there to 
see him through the winter and the spring planting. And while this exodus of peas- 
ants unquestionably has brought incredible sunering to hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, of peasants, and can not fail as winter draws on to sow death through 
the whole of Russia by wholesale, it is at bottom a practical if cruel handling of the- 
situation since it accomplishes two ends: 

(1) It reduces the number of those who remain in the famine area and who must 
be fed there until next harvest and thereby increases per capita among them the supply 
of draft animals, seed wheat, and food, and (2) delivers a large part to those who must 
be fed at least until next year to points where they may be fed, locally, thus avoiding 
the grave transportation problem in connection with the feeding problem. 

All of this is, . of course, the most temporary of emergency expedients. • It does 
nothing whatever to solve the equally pressing problem of next year's crop in Russia. 
To meet that difficulty, the commission sees no other means than outside aid. 

At the Samara Government soviet building, Vladimir Sokolsky, a very earnest, in- 
telligent man in his late thirties, of the educated peasant type, fully alive to the gravity 
of the situation he was called upon to deal with, nead of the Samara soviet, explained 
to the conunission the situation so far as the Samara Government is concerned. He 
gave first statistics showing comparative climatic conditions dming 1921, as compared 
with the avers^e of the past 17 years, including the last famine year of 1911: 



Average temperature (Centigrade): 
Of air- 
Past 17 years 

1921 

Of soil- 
Past 17 years 

1921 

Average rain&tll (in millimeters): 

Past 17 years ^ 

1921 

Evaporation (in miUimet^s): 

Past 17 years 

1921 
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Having thus shown the direct, immediate physical causes of the failure of the crop 
this year, Commissar Sokolsky pointed out that from 1914r-1917 Russia was in war, 
the men mobilized, all the grain taken for the army, with the natural resulting break- 
down of the whole agricultural system; in 1917 there were the two revolutions with 
their consequent confusion and slow readjustment; in 1918 Samara was invaded by 
the Czecho-Slovaks, the city sacked, and fighting constant; in 1919 the Kolchak rebel 
army marched upon Samara, getting within 20 miles of the city itself and laying 
waste .the whole northeastern portion of the Province and requiring the peasants of 
the Province themselves to turn out to repel the invasion unaided . As a result of these 
circumstances, instead of the average planting of previous years of 10,792,000 acres, 
only 4,316,800 acres were sown. And while mere are in Samara 37,772,000 acres of 
arable land which might have been planted had there been sufficient man power, 
agricultural machinery, and draft animals or tractors, 33,455,200 acres remained 
uncultivated. Of the 37,772,000 acres of arable land virtually all has been distributed 
to the peasants, of whom the rural population is 2,500,000. 

But there was also a drought in 1920, quite as bad as that of 1911, with the result 
that there was a very small return even from the reduced acreage sown. As a conse- 
quence of this condition, only 1,483,900 acres were sown in the fall of 1920, which 
produced only 44 pounds of grain per acre (3.3 poods per dessiatin) while 2,832,900 
acres were sown in the spring of 1921, producing approximateljr 120 pounds per acre. 
The normal yield for fall grain is 934 pounds per acre and for spring grain 1,334 pounda 
per acre. 

The total grain grown this year is approximately 270,000 tons. The normal require- 
ment of Samara Province for food and seed is 702,000 tons. There is therefore 
shortage this year of 432,000 tons of grain. 

It has been the hope of the Samara Soviet that this fall by securino: seed grain 
from other sections, at lesist 2,158,400 acres might be planted at the fall sowing, as 
it was realized that owing to famine conditions many of the peasants would have 
killed their draught animals before spring, and that the spring planting would thereby 
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be perforce reduced. To this end, the central government at Moscow promised 
to secure and ship in at once 34,200 tons of seed grain, if possible before September 15 
Of this amount, 9,000 tons have already been fumishea by the Moscow government 
and distributed among certain \'illage8. This distribution of seed grain was later 
vitneaaed by members of tlie commission. The central soviet government also 
proposed to secure 18,000 tons of seed grain from Siberia for the same purpose, but 
rommissar Sokolsky stated that he had little hope of this grain arriving in time for 
k\\ planting, if at all. 

There is now on hand in Samara in the neighborhood of 21,600 tons of grain which 
will be and indeed is now being planted as seed . It will plant approximately 1 ,079,200 
acres, or about one-fourth of the acreage planted last year, whose insufficiency was 
one of the principal causes of the present famine. For spring planting and to eat 
through the winter, outside of the little that has been hoarded by a few peasants who 
have managed to keep life going on bread of acorn flour, "soosak," pigweed seed, and 
Bunflower seed and save their grain for seed, there is nothing in Samara. 

On the other hand, there are in Samara Province 50,000 children in institutions 
dependent wholly upon the Government for food, clothing, and shelter. Certain 
of these institutions were later visited by members of the commission and the children 
found to be cleanly housed, but clad only in cotton garments and very insufficiently 
fed with resulting emaciation. In addition Commissar Sokolsky stated that there 
iiad been 588,000 persons receiving food relief during the month of August. He 
iirticipated that by September 30 this number would reach 1 ,200,000 persons, and by 
Kovember 30 the entire population of Samara, of 3,000,000 souls, would be without 
food unless some aid from outside the Province were received. 

Despite this prospect, Commissar Sokolsky said that both the central soviet govern- 
ment and the local Samara Soviet were making every effort to retain the peasants on 
(heir farms and to discourage emigration. He pointed ou^ that the only hope of 
ivoiding a repetition of famine conditions next year was the planting and harvesting 
;f as large a crop as possible, and that for this it was obviously necessary to retain on 

e farms enough peasants to plant and harvest the maximum possible crop. He 
rted that it was his belief that the peasants of Samara were sticking by their guns 

d that not many of them had encdgnited. The secretary of the commission stated 

t this was not in accord with the observations of the commission, which had seen 
ery large numbers of refugees from Samara at points all along the line of its journey 
fom Petrovsk to Voronejh. Commissar Sokolskv insisted, however, that only about 
100,000, or 4 per cent of the farming population nad left. 

The chairman of the commission stated that from the investi^tion he had made 

t would seem that the plowing now being done was growing steadily shallower, and 

aggested that this would be one of the prime causes of low yields. He stated that 

lis observation had led him to the conclusion that the plowing now would not average 

<ieeper than 5 inches. 

Commissar Sokolsky admitted that this was the case and stated that the conse- 
quences of shallow plowing were fully realized, but that the farmers had lost a very 
»rge proportion of tneir horses during the war, the horses having been taken for army 
^e, and that since the famine had set in, many of the peasants had eaten their draught 
animals and many more would eat them before the winter was over. This would of 
couRe mean that with fewer animals to draw the plows, the plowing would perforce 
be shallower. 

Chairman Johnson asked how the use of tractors would affect this situation, and the 
commissar's face lighted up at once. 

. "If we could get enough American tractors to handle all our land, it would save the 
situation not only for Samara but for all Russia," he said. " If once we could put the 
^hole of our arable land under cultivation it would give us sufficient surplus to insure 
there never being again the situation which has come upon us' as a combination of two 
successive years of drought coupled with a lack of rserve supply due to war demands 
^nd an insufficient acreage under cultivation also caused by war conditions. One good 
year of full cultivation, and we are all right," he added. "Tractors would assure us 
that." 

Questioned as to the cholera in Samara, Commissar Sokolsky was quite frank on 
that head. The epidemic of cholera was at its height in July, but had now passed, 
he hoped. In July there had been an average of 200 cases daily in the city, and 300 
<^ altogether dailv in the Province; of these 50 per cent in the city and 70 per cent 
outeide the city had been fatal. In July there had been approximately 6,000 cases 
Jiid 3,000 deaths. There were now, at the end of August, only about 15 new cases 

Questioned as to what "soosak," which he had mentioned as a food substance now 
^sed by the peasants, was, Sokolsky explained that it is a species of marsh grass with 
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a certain small food value of which 8 pounds of grass made 1 pound of flour. One o| 
the largest breweries in Samara, he said, had taken up the manufacture of the flouTj 
Professors of the national board of health had pronounced it of food value, but the laboi 
in making the flour is, he said, considerable. 

The soviet authorities of Samara offered to send the commission to any village oj 
villages it might select to study conditions on the ground. There was in this offer, 
as throughout the experience of the commission in Russia, no effort whatever to peci 
suade or induce the commission to see anv particular thing or to go to any particula^ 
place; and once the commission had decided to visit a given locality, there was no 
preparation of any kind in advance of the visit of the commission. The assurance 
^ven by Commissar Chicherin, that the commission "was free to go anywhere it liked 
m Russia, and tO'see anything it wanted to see," was carried out literally, and hi^ 
statement that the movements of the conmiission would be absolutely uncontroUec^ 
was found to be unquestionable. Indeed, it may be stated that this entire freedon^ 
even from check by the central soviet government of the movements of the commissioi^ 
was frequently a source of short delays to the commission's movements at railway 
junctions or other points where the local authorities had never heard of the com- 
mission, and only the written credentials furnished the commission secured mean? 
of transport. 

In this instance, there was no question of previous preparation of the villages visited 
by the commission, Semevkina and Novoe Semeykina, 16 and 18 miles, respectively, 
northeast of Samara. Otner villages subsequently seen by the commission were In 
far worse case than these, which may be taken rather as typical villages where famine 
conditions had not yet become acute.- 

On the way to the villages in question, the commission passed several long caravans 
of whole families, with what household goods could readily be piled on wagons. 
Questioning them, it app>eared that many of them had come great distances and had 
sold all their possessions that they could not carry with them before leaving. On the 
way they had lived on- the proceeds of these saliBs, but in many instances the proceeds 
had been very small and had long since been exhausted, and the trekking farmers 
had been forced tx) live upon the charity of the inhabitants of villages through which 
they passed. All were very emaciated and in most instances the horses drawing the 
wagons were in the last stages of exhaustion from overwork and lack of food. By the 
roadside one family was found whose ladt remaining horse had just died, leaving the 
owner, Igor Kovznetzky, of Stary Vassilooka, a village about 80 miles from Samara, 
with his family and their wagon of household goods with no means of going farther. 
When the commission talked with Kovznetzky he stated that he had owned 28 acres 
of land, but that the drought had left him no possibility of seeing the winter through. 
He had sold his belongings and his cow and with that money had started for Samara 
with his family with the idea of getting work on the railway, where he had formerly 
been a laborer. When he left he had had two horses, but they had been forced to eat 
one and now would be compelled to eat the other. He did not know how they would 
make the remainder of the 12 miles into Samara, but he said they "would manage, 
somehow.'* Later, the commission found Kovznetzky, his wife and hip grown 
daughter pulling their wagon along the road, hitched in the shafts. Kovznetzky'^ 
case was a typical one. 

Several of the groups of refugees passed stated that they came from the autonomous 
Tartar Republic (formerly the Kazan Government), a distance of over 100 milee. 
Only one sudi group had wagon or draft animals left, though all had started with 
both ; the group with one wagon and one horse was composed entirely of women and 
children of several families from the same village in the Tartar Republic, whose men 
were coming on after them afoot, all having pooled their resources, taken the beet 
wagon and horse to carry the women with their babies, and sold the remainder for 
money to keep them alive on the journey. The refugees from the Tartar Republic 
stated that conditions there were even worse than in Samara, as Kazan is isolated 
from the main line of travel except by the Volga, from which source, of course, no 
help was to be expected, and transportation throughout the Tartar Republic is by 
road. "Nothing comes into the Tartar Republic by rail save through Simbirsk,*' 
one of the refugee women stated. "And by the time a train gets to Kazan there i» 
nothing left." They declared that between 40 per cent and 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Tartar Republic had left or were leaving. While this is probably an 
exaggeration, it is the opinion of the commission that it is much more nearly accurate 
than the 4 per cent figure given by the Samara Soviet. 

In Novoe Semeykina there were 1,850 "souls who eat meat on the feast day," as 
the peasant expressed it, meaning evidently total population not counting babes at 
the breast. It is a communal village possessing about 1^ Sjcres per soul, or about 
7 acres per family. Much of this land it was stated has been added to the commune'^ 
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property since the nationalization of the land, and has been more than the villagers 
could cultivate with a considerable part of the men folk of the village mobilized and 
moBt of the good horses taken for the army. Numerous persons, asked separately, 
stated that 40 per cent of the village population had already emigrated, and one 
voman even named all the families that hid left. The commission visited the house 
of one family just on the point of leaving. Everything had been sold except the few 
vticles that the family were packing on the one wagon. This family had already 
eaten one horse and the one cow the family possessed and were taking tlie one remain- 
ing horse to draw the wagon by which they were leaving. 

AsVed what they expected to gain by gging to Samara, lor example, where thousands 
of similar families were already concentrated without means of feeding themselves, 
the peasant stated that at least from Samara there was hope of getting away to some 
point where food could be obtained, while in Novoe Semeykina there was no hope 
whatever, death before the end of winter being certain. One woman in the village 
was said to have gone quite insane from apprehension, and to have killed her child 
with a hatchet. Many of the women with children talked very wildly and it was 
plain that a sort of panic was upon the whole population, which, in the estimation of 
the commission, is the case throughout the famine area And which accounts for the 
ndgration of such a large portion of the population, without either aim or hope in 
leaving home. 

As to the prospects for harvest this year, it was stated that the farmers would not 
even ^t their seed back. They had been living for almost a year, they said, upon a 
peculiarly unpalatable olack bread which the commission tasted, made of acorns, 
pigweed, and sunflower seed and dried melon rind. The people of the village lookea 
ver>' thin, but not emaciated. The children were palpably underfed, but mere was 
ao actual starvation as yet. All questioned stated tnat there was no reserve supply of 
lood beyond December. Some few fanners had seed grain stored away against the 
Jpring planting, which they declared they would keep as long as possible. But they 
fclraitted that unless food were received from outside there was little likelihood of 
their being able to keep this seed grain until spring. Asked why they did not emi- 
grate, the reply was generally: "What for? If we have to die, we had rajther die 
where we have lived and be buried among our own people." Great skepticism was 
expressed as to the coming of outside aid from America. "We have heard all that 
wrt of talk before, ' ' village women told the commiBsion. * ' Why should America send 
fcod to U8? We shall believe it when we see it." As to aid from the central govem- 
laent, they were equally incredulous. "They say they are tr\ing to help us," they 
declared. "Maybe so. In the old days the Government did not even try to help. 
But it comes to the same thing. We shall die just the same. ' ' 

Nevertheless, these sentiments expressed in words implied no fatalism so far as 
conduct was concerned. At least 60 per cent, perhaps 70 per cent, of the farmers were 
wlding on and we^e prepared, with full knowledge of the chances of starvation before 
•Pnng, to stick it out and plant next year's crop. On the whole the spirit of the 
Jillagers was admirable. There was no self-deception; but there was also little 
lespair. 

In other villages visited in Samara and Simbirsk Provinces the result of the com- 
mon's investigations was practically the same. No detailed report of other villages 
'^l be made, save in so much as facts* or indications encountered depart from tne 
Weal experience just set forth. 

in the city of Samara, however, special investigations were conducted by the com- 
"^ission to test the accuracy of the information furnished by the Samara Soviet and, 
Jl^^'e in the matter of the number of peasants emigrating, the information furnished 
7 Commissar Sokolsky to the comnnssion was found to be well substantiated. In 
^l^e matter of the number of peasants emigrating from Samara Province the conclusion 
^hed by the commission was that the correct figure should be between 30 per 
■^nt and 40 per cent of the farming population. But this would include a very large 
Jimber of temporary residents, inhabitants of the Provinces invaded by the Germans 
junng the"war, who had been sent to the Volga region as temporary colonists during 
■hostilities not only with the Germans but with Poland, but who, since the peace 
JJJq Poland, are "being repatriated in accord with the agreement of February 14, 
^^^1, between Poland and the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

l^ne following messages were dispatched from Samara: 

X. Samara, Atigust 29, 192U 

•^ARcoMiNnEL, Moscow; 

^/orward following by wireless: ** Neareast New York for Hoover, Samara, August 29. 

j^ liave visited Simbirsk Samara Provinces heart famine district. All statements 

PP^ our cable sent Hoover from Moscow borne out by investigation on ground. 

^nt conditions Volga not yet bad as Armenia, but unquestionably will be before 
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winter and on far wider scale unless general extended relief immediately undertake 
Fifteen thousand five hundred homeless refugees now crowd Samara City waiting trat 

gortation elsewhere. Roads into Samara from country filled by trains wagons beari] 
eeing families. In villages visited 40 per cent population already emigrated. Ti 
proportion applied Samara Province only would give 1,000,000 refugees. Fif 
thousand children now in institutions Samara dependent upon Government. Fii 
hundred eighty-eight thousand adults also now dependent, but in another monj 
figure will pass million. Throughout Simbirsk Samara peasants now eating allege 
bread made of grass, pigweed seeds, sunflower seeds, acorns, birch leaves, mix^ 
wheat chaff containing almost no nourishment. Acorns/for bread sell in market 
1,600 roubles pound. Peasants already plowing with expectation sinking their U 
stake by planting all their remaining store grain, about 22,000 tons, as seed, leavi^ 
themselves nothing wherewith see winter through. Samara alone requires 400,01 
tons grain until next harvest. Government making desperate efforts obtain this frd 
Siberia and Turkestan, but must borne in mind that any grain from Siberia w| 
probably arrive too late even if obtained, while refugees from Turkestan inform j 
they leaving account shortage there. Situation is appalling in its possibilitifj 
Russia apt become second and vaster Armenia with starving, homeless people wa| 
dering place place where impracticable reach them with relief unless outside a| 
organized to distribute sufficient grain to feed general population until next harveti 
distribution to effected in communes themselves so as keep people on land. 

(Signed) Near East Relief Commission. 

Johnson. 

Narkomindrl, Moscow, 

For Carroll Hoover Mission. CpAditions here on investigation have proved mol 
serious than we at first believed and need for haste in effecting field organizatic 
greater. In villages we visited 40 per cent population already left and remaind 
leaving continually. Problem keeping people on their land so can plant same nej 
spring very grave and difficult one. Distances are enormous and transportatic 
facilities nil. Approximately half million people now direst want this district aJ 
need growing alarmingly. Very strongly suggest you get all available supplies do^ 
here without delay, as every hour counts. 

Near East Relief Commission, 

August 31, 1921. 

The commission visited the water front of Samara and substantiated the reports 
the immense concentrations of refugees waiting for river transportation to take thej 
away from the famine district. The beach is of an average width of 150 yards. Fo< 
distance of over a mile refugees were gathered along this beach in tiunily ^oup 
living in the open without shelter, unspeakably crowded, without toilet facilities | 
privacy, under no sanitary supervision^ cooking what food they had or could obtain j 
tiny open fires built between a couple of stones, and doing their washing in the rivti 
healthy and diseased alike. The condition of the children living under these circiu 
stances was appalling. Few of them were clothed in anything but the scantiest raj 
and the inadequate lood improperly prepared upon which they lived had induced 
state of emaciation bordering on starv'^ation. As the diet of children and grown fo| 
alike was mostly watermelons and fruit, there was very constant danger of cholel 
which in a camp where families were so closely packed could not fail to spread wi< 
great rapidity. The stomachs of many of the children were grotesquely swollen, aij 
their hunger, when food was given to them, was ravenous. 

Above 3ie beach, in warehouses open at the sides, and along the street running p«j 
allel to the water front, were more families similarly encamped. The stench throiigl 
out was nauseating. Excreta covered the ground everywhere one stepped. It y>\ 
estimated that at least 15,000 persons were encamped on the beach and in the 8tre< 
running parallel thereto. This would be in addition to those camped about the rai 
way station and in the open space near the railway station. 

There seemed to be even an excess of river boats of one sort and another anchor^ 
along the shore at Samara and on the opposite bank of the river. Many of these wei 
large passenger steamers which could readily carry 3,000 or more persons each. Askfl 
why these steamers did not take some of the waiting refugees down the river, tl\ 
officer of the commissariat of transportation replied: ' 'Where to? There is no (oO 
anywhere on the Volga, and the concentration of refugees at other points on the riv^ 
is as great or greater than here." Subsequent investigation by the commiBsion ( 
conditions at points farther down the river proved tJ^is statement to have bee| 
conrect. 
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In addition to the passenger steamers, there were also numerous freight steamers 
and barges anchored, along the shore. AH of tJiese could, of course, be employed in 
any distribution of grain up the Volga from Tsaritsin. The statement of Prof. Lorn ano- 

i soff that * 'the Volga tonnage is more than sufficient to handle all the traffic by the ri ver " 

' was fully substantiated by the observations of the commission. 

A passenger steamer bound downstream put in at one of the numerous steamship 

! quays while the commission was present, and was promptly stormed by a vast mob of 
refugees camped nearest the steamer. Many of them fought to p[et on the ship, leaving 

I what remained of their few possessions behind them. Soldiers of the Red Army, 
endeavoring to prevent the overloading of the steamer, told them repeatedly that m 
taking the steamer to some other point along the river l^ey would not better their 
case; but the people seemed to be possessed oy a sort of madness, and there was no 
stopping them. 

At a large warehouse on the river front it was found that seed grain shipped in by 
orders from Moscow was being stored for distribution. This grain was found to be a 
part of the 9,000 tons of seed grain to which Commissar Sokolsky had referred as having 
been already shipped into Samara by the central Government, as part of the 34,200 

I tons of seed grain promised. 

I The market of Samara was next visited and a certain very limited quantity of 

I bread was found to be on sale, black bread at 3,500 rubles, white bread at 8.000 rubles 
for 14 ounces, while saccharine was 10,000 rubles per gr^me. There was no sugar 
to be had. 

The market was filled with people and covered over 2 acres of booths, but the articles 
offered for sale were of the simplest kind, generally secondhand household articles, 
hardware taken from buildings which had been gutted by the Czeco-Slovaks, articles 
made in the homes, such as chemises, knitted stockings, embroidered towels, etc. 
The latter articles were sold not in booths but by the women who made them moving 
about through the crowds with the articles they nad made over their arms, to be sold. 
The shoes for sale were almost entirely either secondhand or mer^ sandals of leather. 
On the whole the market seemed to be rather a social than a commercial affair, and the 
people to be gathered there rather as a common meeting place than to make money. 
Speculation in a small way was, of course, evident. 6ut there seemed to be very 
little heart for speculation m the market. 

The commission also visited several so-called ''commission stores, " that is, second- 
hand stores in which articles of all sorts are offered for sale at a price fized by the 
owner with a commission on the sale to go to the shopkeeper. There were few articles 
of value offered for sale, with the exception of some jewelry. The price at which the 
jewelry was offered was absurdly little, but towels, ^eets, and articles of utility were 

i rather high. American money was not current, which would seem to indicate that 

I the sales were bona fide, and not for speculation. 

There were few other shops open in Samara, and those mostly shops where articles 

> made on the ground were sold — ^women's hats, shoes, wooden articles, e%c. Many 

i buildings in the city had been damaged or destroyed by fire and others sacked by the 
^zecho-Slovaks. None of these had been repaired, for lack of building material, it 
was stated. 

The commission also visited one of the Grovemment orphanages of which Commisssu* 
Sokolsky had spoken. The children, were well housed m a large former private resi- 
dence which had been requisitioned for that purpose. They were clothed in one 
^mple white cotton garment for the girls and two garments for the boys. All were 
barefoot. They were receiving 7 ounces of bread per day and a soup twice a week, 
^th meat in the soup when it could be obtainea. The orphanage was under the 
direction of a capable woman of experience, and the orphans were being given instruc- 
tion. The orphanages, the directress said, were under the commissariat of education 
and consequently fared rather better than if they had been under the direction of the 
local soviet authorities, upon whom the demands were so great from every side that 
jt is conceivable that orphanage work might have suffered. So far as the directress 
^ew, there was no food supply for the orpganages in Samara beyond the end of 
-November, if even that long. 

At 15.30. the commission left Samara for Syzran, 85 miles down the Volga, arriving 
the same night. 

September 1, 1921. 

. Syzran is the capital of the Province of Simbirsk, on the Vol^a. Just across the 
river from Samara, the Province of Simbirsk is in identical case with Samara and con- 
<litions 80 far as the famine is concerned are the same as those in Samara. The same 
crowds of refugees surrounded the station and lined the river front, though in Syzran 
inuch smaller for the reason that Simbirsk Province is only half the size of Samara, 
^hile in Simbirsk there are two large river cities, Simbirsk and Syzran, while in 
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the Province of Samara the city of Samara is the only outlet of the Province on the 
river. It is also true that Samara is a center for those coming from outside the 
Province — ^from eastern Kazan — ^while Syzran is only the center for the populations 
of southeastern Simbirsk and northeastern Saratoff. It is important to remember 
that in the case of both Simbrisk and Saratoff Provinces the railways run away from 
the famine center; that is, those peasants in the western portions oif these Provinces 
who wish to leave do not assemble in the ^eat Volga cities as a rule, but take west- 
bound trains and leave the district by rail. Samara is therefore the largest single 
concentration center on the Volga, because all of those in Samara and southeastern 
Kazan who widi to leave assemble there. In a similar way Tsaritsin is another vast 
concentration camp, not because of refugees from surrounding farms in Tsaritsin, 
Astrakhan, or the Don Cossacks Provinces who come into the city, but because it is 
the point at which all of those who come dowo the Volga in boats assemble to go 
farther, if possible, by train. 

At the station of Syzran the first example of organization in the transportation of 
refugees by rail was observed. Trains of box cars were bein^ loaded with families 
to be shipped out, and women among the refugees were mobilized by the Soviets to 
sweep up the railway yards and keep them free of refuse aud matter dangerous to 
healtn. The station employees at Syzran declared that they had received no pay 
for sev.eral months. 

Syzran, unlike Samara, is 2 miles from the station, and it is therefore a simple matter 
to prevent refugees arriving by rail from invading the city, while the city is also 
over 2i miles from the water front, so that on this side as well it is an easy matter to 
prevent the invasion of the city by refugees. For this reason Syzran presents a clean 
and orderly appearance. The River Krymza divides the city into two parts, and in 
the sunken vaUey of the river a number of refugees were encamped, but as the two 
parts of the city are connected by a causeway tne presence of these refugees in the 
valley does not affect the town. 

In consequence t)f this separation of city from refugees at Syzran the city presented 
a very different appearance from that of Samara. All business in the usual sense had, 
of course, ceased; all shops were closed save a few watch-repair shops, bootmakers, 
tailors, and women's hat shops. There was only one ''commission store," with its 
entire stock in the windows, and a very few articles indeed for sale. The market was 
by no means crowded by people as was the case in Samara, and the buying and selling 
in Syzran was almost entirely speculative, the small merchants selling what they 
thought might be .more difficult to market and buying other articles for which they 
hoped to QbtaiijL a more ready sale. 

Most of the articles traded were valueless from a standpoint of necessity or utility. 
It is worthy of remark that under these conditions when barter would seem to have 
been the natural method of procedure, it did not seem to be the case. A man with a 
pair of boots was pricing a mirror. He did not trade in the boots in part payment for 
the mirror, but sold the boots to the owner of the mirror as one operation, and then, 
with the paper roubles he obtained and others which he added thereto, purchased the 
mirror. Neither buyer nor Vendor in this instance had any use for either mirror or 
boots. The greatest speculative attraction of the Syzran market appeared to be a 
Itu^ phonograph. But the speculators seemed in doubt as to the wisdom of sinking 
so much capital in a single investment of that importance. They appeared to prefer 
smaller profits with smaller chances of risk, ana the bold spirit who had sunk his 
capital in the phonograph was plainly nervous about the bargain. 

While there was only one "commission store" in Syzran, there were a quantity 
of walking " commission stores " in the shape of speculators, who either had purchasea 
or who had for sale on commissiQA watches, jewelry, and other articles easily carried 
about. Here as elsewhere in Russia the very low price of precious stones and jewelry 
was striking. As a girl who kept a little shop of odds and ends of cloth, and who had for- 
merly been an instructress in a high school, put it: " One can not eat diamonds. It is 
better to sell them for any price. The communists are teaching us very drastically 
that private property is valueless — ^unless it be food — and that of course can not be 
kept indefinitely. * ' 

Probably also because no refugees were permitted in the city, there was much 
more foodstuff on sale in the market in Syzran than in Samara, though little enough 
even at that. Rolls of white flour and " pyrojhni " were to be had, as well as a sort of 
layer cake in which the filling was carrots instead of sweets. White br6ad sold at 
6,500 roubles, rye bread at 4,500 roubles, and black bread of a very poor order at 3,333 
roubles for 14 ounces. There was also a large quantity of dried Volga fish, a few on 
sale in the market, and a number of wagonloads of them bein^ delivered at a Govern- 
ment depository in the city. These latter were to be stored, the commission was told, 
to be used in the food distribution being conducted by the Soviet of Syzran. 
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The commiasion visited one of the food distribution centers conducted by the 
Soviet of Syzran, and took photographs. There seemed to be a large number of these 
I points in Syzran. They were clean and well conducted, but the amount of food for 
] distribution eeemed very small. There was a constant stream of children and sick 
Tomen coming for food. Bread was given, sugar in infinitesimal quantities, dried 
fish and fish soup, the latter very thin. Some ate what they were given at tables 
provided for that purpose; some brought cans for the soup and took it away. All 
who received food rations presented food tickets for it, a few being cut by the servers 
from large sheets. It was noted that some of the tickets were dated as far back as 
May, showing probably that the holders had had recourse to the food distribution 
centers only on necessity, keeping their tickets for future use. There seemed to be 
no date at which the tickets expired. 

The commission left Syzran at 14.30 for Penza. As the Volga was left behind, the 
Eigns of all vegetation ha\'ing been burned by drought decreased and while crops 
remained poor, there was no sign that famine had exten'ded into the southeastern 
part of Penza Province. At Novo Spasskoe during a long wait a discussion between 
peasants and railway workers over the responsibility for the famine took place which 
'■ was characterictic oi similar discussions throughout the journey at almost every point 
There a number of the inhabitants congr^ated. Opinions were as freely expressed 
as in the United States or anywhere else, and criticisms of the soviet government at 
I Moscow were common and outspoken. They were, however, criticisms of the type 
I which is normal in any country of any government in power and the freedom with 
which they were voiced left the impression in the minds of the commission rather 
that the stability of the present government of Russia was generally recognized and 
the government, in consequence, subject to free criticism than that there was 
|Jiijl,hing uncertain about* the tenure of the government which would tend to dis- 
courage criticism among the people either on the patriotic ground of not weakening 
» government of doubtful stability or on the ground of prudence in not attacking 
a government so unsure of its own tenure as to employ repressive measiu-es. 

September 2, 1921. 

The commission arrived at Penza at 6 ,and left a,t 10. As Penza is not itself in the 
famine district, and though close to the western boundary of Saratoff Province is 
not the readiest point of departure for fleeing families, the number of refugees gathered 
It Penza was much smaller than at Voronejh, farther west, or Syzran, farther east. 
The whole route of the commission's progress from Penza to the railway junction at 
'Rtistschevo lay along the outer edge of the famine country and^ through a peajsant 
icountr>' where there was no more evidence of the presence of the 'Red Army than an 
occasional station guard, preventing the overcrowding of the train by refugees, whose 
'number began to increase as the route of the commission lay to the south. 

At almost every station there was a large grain elevator to be seen, and frequently 
a flour mill. At the grain elevators there were drawn up long lines of peasants' wagons 
loaded with large sacks of grain, which was being delivered to the soviet authorities 
&t the elevator. At none of these stations was there any soldier seen or any indica- 
tion that any force whatever was being used to compel the peasants to deliver the 
grain in question to the authorities. Questioning elicited the information that the 
grain being brought in was the tax in kind being levied on the farmers of Russia, 
replacing the former requisitions of grain, as explained by Commissar Lenin in his 
speech of March 15. 1921, at the tenth congress of the Russian Communist Party. 
This tax in kind had been effective only since April of this year. 

At a number of these points of collection there was considerable discussion among 
the peasants themselves as to the operation of this new law. To get at the bottom of 
public opinion on the subject, the commission invited two representative peasants of 
opposing views to state their respective cases. Jacob Oreshin, of Simbirsk Province, 
stated the case against the present government, while Nikolai Alexievitch Bartholo- 
naew, of Saratoff Province, stated the case of the government in its relation to the 
food situation and the responsibility for the present famine conditions in Russia. 
Que3tionin|f was confined as closely as possible to crop conditions, grain production 
^^ disposition, and seeding problems, with a view to secure data on the existing 
shortage of foodstuffs and its cause. 

Oreshin stated: "Before 1914 very few peasants owned any land. They held land 
from two sources, private landlords and the Imperial Government. For the former, 
rent was paid at tne rate of about 12 (gold) rubles ($6) per dessiatine (2.698 acres) 
per year. This rent was not paid in cash, but for every dessiatine rented of the land- 
lord the peasant renting was bound to cultivate for the landlord 1 dessiatine belong- 
"ig to the landlord, ana for that was allowed a credit of 6 rubles annually, while the 
remaining 6 rubles he paid in doing hauling for the landlord. The peasant was free 
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to rent as many dessiatineB on this basis as he could handle, but for every addition 
dessiatine he had, of course, an additional dessiatine to cultivate for the landlon 
Few peasants, therefore, ever got as much as 10 dessiatines (27 acres), for if a peasai 
liad capital enough to own agricultural implements to farm 54 acres of land he di 
not rent, but bought land with his capital and became a landlord himself, rentii 
to others who farmed for him. 

*'The Government land was generally held by communes and distributed amoc 
the peasants to farm, sometimes as much as three dessiatines per family, taxes of 1 
kopeks (35 cents) per dessiatine per year being paid for the land to the Governmen 

"After the October revolution, the government land* for which the peasants hi 
paid taxes previously remained the propertjr of the state, but no taxes in money we^ 
<x)llected, while the land previously belonging to the landlords became the proper^ 
of the peasants who farmed it for themselves instead of half for the landlord and ha 
for themselves. 

"However, about September 1, 1919, a requisition of the grain was made by th 
government and enforced by the military authorities, of 60 per cent of that yeaii 
crop , which was a fair crop . A receipt for this grain was given. But subsequently, th 
military authorities of the Bed Army operating against Benikin's forces in this dii 
trict made a further, militarv, requisition of we entire remaining stock of grain U 
which no receipt was given whatever, leaving the peasants without seed grain for th 
following year's planting. The food shortage/* Oreshin said, "was to be attribute 
to this action of the mihtary authorities, for there was no seed to plant in 1920, am 
hence the 1920 crops was a failure." 

Questioned as to where the seed came from to plant the grain at that moment beiq 
delivered at the elevators, Oreslun admitted that in the spring of 1920 the goveni 
ment had furnished seed grain to all the peasants — 12 pounds millet per dessiatioj 
:and 24 pounds of oats for every family that had a horse. He also said that many of th 
peasants had hidden their seed wheat when the requisition was made, and had it tj 
plant in the spring. He also ss^id that when the military requisition (the remainii^ 
40. per cent) was made in 1919, some of the peasants had resisted, ana that the Re| 
Army forces operating against Denikin had sent a detachment and punished thei^ 
iseverely, and that this had been done to every inhabitant of Simbirsk Province, al] a 
whom, he declared, he knew personally. 

As this touched upon political matters, Bartholomew was given the floor. Hi 
.stated: "The account given of the situation before 1914 was accurate. In Septemb^ 
1919, however, the government's recmisition of 60 per cent of the grain was partly io 
military purposes, for the U3e of the Red Army fighting Denikin, and partly in acco« 
with a declared policy of the government to take even the seed grain each fall, die 
-tributing in tJie spring only carefully selected seed of the best quality of the kini 
that should be planted. in each given area. This plan had not worked, however, ^ 
the peasants thinking that they were being robbed of their grain hid a great deal of it 
.some of them even refusing to deliver their grain. The military authorities for whon 
the grain, or at least a large part of it, was intended, thereupon came and took all th< 
grain they could find, confioent iJiat the peasants had hidden enough for their sprinj 
planting which, in point of fact, was the case. This had nothing to do with the govi 
•emment's plan which had been to requisition all the grain from all over Russia, poo 
it and then redivide it according to the crop, furnishing selected seed for spring plant 
ine. 

^' Also, when first 60 per cent of the 1919 crop was requisitioned and later the rem&iii! 
•der of the crop of that year as a pmushment for failure to deliver the 60 per cent ongij 
nally requisitioned, the peasants were not left destitute at all, as each family, excepj 
the very poor, had a reserve stock of grain. About 10 per cent of the population haJ 
Teserves of about 3,600 pounds; about 20 per cent reserves of about 1,800 poundsj 
while the remainipg 70 per cent had very little reserve stock, if any at all. But alsd 
in carrying out the requisition these latter were generally not touched. The entire 
requisition of 1919, aside from supplying a military necessity, was part of the governi 
ment's plan to do away with the 'kulak,* the rich peasant, and it was the rich and 
©ot the poor peasant who was hit by the requisition as a matter of fact. 

"This year the tax in kind together with the contributions required for the staning 
^f famine district were amoimting to between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the total 
harvest. This tax was being generally paid without use of force of any kind to collect 
it, and was being brought in by the peasants themselves, without tax coUectors ot\ 
other expense to the State." 

Asked how the central government could check as to whether the proper amount 
was brought in or not, Bartholomew said that it did not have to check— the local 
peasants themselves did the checking, and that any man who cheated was promptiv 
leported to the authorities and his whole crop confiscated. But after 1919'8 expe- 
jrience the peasants were being very fair about paying lieir tax. 
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Asked as to what he attributed the famine, Bartholomew said that there could be no 
doubt in anyone's mind that it was primarily due to an unprecedented drought and 
to nothing else. That the other pro\dnce8 and the central government were not in 
better case to assist the starving provinces was due to a poor crop of last year, which, 
m turn, waa on account of the war — shortage of men to farm due to their mobilization, 
ahallow ploughing due to shortage of horses required by the army, and finally shortage 
of seed grain due to the fact that so much grain was required to feed an army that 
could not produce. 

September 3, 1921. 

At Rtistschevo the commiasion's train was held imtil 15.30 by an accident to the 
locomotive which required that another locomotive be sent from Saratoff. The 
town of Rtistschevo is a very small one, important only as a railway center, and the 
market of the town displayed only local proaucts — ^fresn meats, vegetables, fruit, and 
melons. There were a number of refugees stranded in Rtistschevo between trains, 
seeking aa each new train passed through to find some place on it. But as all refugee 
trains were crowded to excess their chaiice of escape seemed very small. 

Between Rtistschevo and Taveljhanka the coimtry traversed was well cultivated, 
and the Tartar villages with their thatched roofs seemed prosperous, with great straw- 
stacks in every barnyard. At Arkadako the first show of force in the whole country 
from Syzran south was observed in the shape of a ''remount train " with a 3^1nch field 
piece mounted on a flat car. The lieutenant in charge of the gun and his wife lived 
in a little cabin built at one end of the flat car, and the lieutenant's wife was using the 
^un to hang out her washing to dry. The lieutenant stated that his train was used 
principally to run down bands of bandits of whom quite a niunber had remained scat- 
tered through the countryside after the defeat of Denikin's army. 

September 4, 1921. 

The commission reached Povorlno, the junction of the Ukraine-Siberian main line 
with the Riga-Tsarltain main line, during the night, and through an error the com- 
mission's car was attached to a train bound for Harkoff. The train carried a large 
number of refugee cars crowded with families from Saratoff Province and was, it was 
stated, onl^ one of a constant stream of refugee trains bein^ sent with families from the 
Volga district to the Ukraine. From Kalmyk the commission's car was retiuned to 
Povorino, where it was compelled to wait xmtil evening to proceed to Tsaritsin. 

Povorino proved a junction town similar to Rtistchevo, but somehwat larger. 
There were also many more refugees here than at Rtistschevo. The market was well 
attended, but very bttle was offered for sale but vegetables and fruit and some fresh 
meat and eggs. A few troopers of Budeony's cavalry were stationed in the town; 
but it must be borne in mind that the soldiers of the Red Army to-day do duty not 
only as part of the standing army, but as constabulary, police, constables, and railroad 
and bridge construction gangs — indeed, as a little of everything, down to helping the 
peasants get in their harvests, when there is a harvest to get in. 

A sergeant of Budeony's cavalry whose duties took him over the entire district 
informed the commission that while Saratoff Province and the countryside generally 
were in a very serious plight indeed for foodstuffs this year, if only they could get 
through this winter and get a crop in the ground next spring the recovery would be 
immediate. He stated that the crop in Saratoff was scarcely even one-fourth normal 
and that there was no chance whatever of the peasant population being able to last 
until spring without aid from other parts of Russia or from outside Russia. Even betr 
ween now and January they could only last, he said, by eating bread of pigweed seed, 
millet, and sunflower-seed flour. As for the prospects for next year's crop, the ser- 
geant pointed out that the whole Volga region was a region in which horses had always 
been used as draft animals and that these horses had to a large extent been requisi- 
tioned during the war for army use, with the result that most of the peasants had 
too few animals to draw their plows. Plowing, he claimed, was therefore very shal- 
low—not more than 5 inches as a rule — ^and the crops raised consequently propor- 
tionately poor. This, he stated, was one of the reasons why the 1920 crop had been 
bad, and peasants of the surrounding country bore out this statement. Chairman 
Johnson, from his own observation of the fields passed en route, confirmed the state- 
ment as to the depth of the furrows. 

'1 he commission visited the farms of several peasant families that had moved into the 
villages along the railway from villages in the interior — a process which seemed to be 
going on in a very general way . T hey stated that there had been a good deal of banditry 
since the civil war, bands of cossacks who had served under Denikin or Wrangel having 
been organized, the members living in the villages among the villagers Uke anyone else, 
but assembling at night at a given point at a signal from their leader and holding up 
•trains, robbing villages, and killing their victims, and then scattering to their villages 
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again, where the Red Army authoiitaes found it most difficult to identify them. These 
bandjS it was stated, pretended to be conducting a sort of Ku-Klux Klan ctsuade against 
communists and Jews, "executing" both when found; but the general conviction 
seemed to be that their operations were simple robbery, and that they claimed that 
their victims were either communists or Jews to secure for themselves a certain sym- 
pathy *among the peasant population. In this they had failed, however, and many 
of the peasants living in small, isolated villages were moving into larger villages along 
the railways or main roads for protection, bringing their houses with them and reerect- 
ing them. By moving in this way the peasants also found themselves nearer the 
source of supply in such times as the present, when dependence had to be placed on 
the central government for food and seed. 

At Povorino the commission attended one of the theatrical shows sent out from 
Moscow by the people's commissariat for education, of which hundreds are sent all 
over Russia in box cars carrying scenery and actors, stopping at the smallest villac^es 
along the railways and even going back into the country. At every railway station 
a club or **agit punkt" has been established, generally in the I-class waiting room 
of the station, fitted up with a library, writing room, newspaper room, and frequently 
a stage for performances either by local talent or by traveling shows sent out by the 
people's commissar for education, Lunacharsky. These **agit punkt" seem to be 
open to all who wish to attend; they are frequently very attractive and in the larger 
places have the walls decorated with very excellent mural paintings, generally sym- 
bolic of the interdependence of farmer and laborer. Posters are also hung in these 
club rooms of a general instructive nature, explaining eclipses, warning against drink, 
ing unboiled water, giving lessons in sanitation and cleanliness, and urging inocula- 
tion and vaccination, as well as presenting the facts as to venereal disease pictorially, 
so that even the illiterate can understand the lemons taught b^ the posters. Posters 
showing graphically the value of modem agricultural methods are very common. 

The performance attended by the comniission was preceded by a discourse by a 
soldier of the education section of the Red Army who explained briefly and very 
clearly, in simple lan^age, the intentions of the Government on the following points: 

1. The Red Army is bein^ demobilized as rapidly as threatening pressure on the 
Roumanian and Transcaucasian frontiers would permit, and the soldiers having been 
helped to learn to read tfnd write and to know something of scientific farming — rota- 
tion of crops, use of tractors, etc. — are being sent back to the farma to conduct a new 
war, that against hunger without victory in which the rule of the people in Russia i" 
not safe. 

2. The problem of transportation in Russia is one of the gravest, and a vast amount 
of machinery and railway supplies must be purchased abroad, as it is not as yet made 
in Russia, and for this money is necessary which can only be furnished by those who 
produce being willing to let the People's Commissars exchange the products of Russia 
for what Russia requires. 

3. The process by which the People's Commissars come into possession of the 
products of the country to be exchanged abroad for what Russia requires is the pay- 
ment of the tax in kind by those who produce; if this tax has to be collected, part of 
its product will have to go in overhead, but if the peasants themselves bring in their 
own products, all that is collected is available for the purchase of the requirements 
of the countrjr. As the peasants who have received additional land are to be per- 
mitted to retain this land for nine years, after which a decision will be made by the 
whole people as to its disposition, tney should be willing to bring in their own taxes 
without the expense of tax collectors. 

4. In addition to purchasing the railway supplies essential to transportation, with- 
out which the peasants can receive nothing from the centers of supply, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government at once to purchase tractors and improved agricultural ma- 
chinery, of which a considerable stock has already been purcnased and delivered, as 
well as the clothing, shoes, etc., which the peasants require. These will be promptly 
delivered to the peasant communes. 

5. In order to facilitate the people of Russia getting the little things that they 
require, and especially to enable the rural districts in which it has been impossible 
BO far to establish cooperatives because of difficulties of transportation and tne vast 
number of them, the central soviet has decided to permit trade in a small way; but it 
will put down profiteering and exploitation with a stem hand. It is to be borne in 
mind that the trade is for the convenience of the mgjxy and not for the enrichment of 
the trader by the exploitation of the many. 

6. It is unthinkable that when inillions of Russians are starving anyone should 
dream of hording food supplies which so far as they go must be shared equally with 
aU the brothers of Russia, or that anyone should conceive of taking a profit out of the 
suffering of those who have been stncken by famine. The Government interpreting 
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this feeling will deal mercilesaly with those who seek to horde food or to profiteer in 
food supplies. 

7. The reqmrements in the way of machinery, clothing, etc., which Russia must, 
for the time being, obtain from abroad will be furnished by the foreign countries who 
have reopened trade relations with Russia only against payment of what Russia has 
that they require. They are inspired b}r no altruism in reopening trade relations, 
and the people of Russia nnist bear in mind that what these foreign nations require 
in return for what Russia obtains from them must be produced by Russia. Russia 
is the richest country in the world, and whatever the foreign natioris may demand 
can be produced by the Russian people. They must set uiemselves to producing 
the articles required to exchange for what Russia needs, or what the Russians now 
lack will not be forthcoming. 

On the completion of this address, the commission was asked to say a few words in 
explanation of its presence in Russia and the famine district, and Mr. Connes did so. 
The announcement that Mr. Hoover had taken the initiative in proposing to the 
American people to aid the children and the sick of Russia was met with cheers. 
At the end of Mr. Connes's remarks, the '* International" was played by a nine-piece 
band which accompanied the theatrical troupe, all standing. 

The comission left before the play was fini^ed. It seemed so far as observed to 
be a production of average excellence depicting the trials of a peasant girl in a bour- 
geois family, rather after the manner of many of the best mid- Victorian school of 
English dramas. It may be noted that there was little or no communistic politics 
in the speech delivered and none in the play. Indeed, the word "communist" 
was never used, the central government being referred to throughout as the "res 
publica," and all the program of the government being termed "socialistic" and not 
"communistic." 

At Filinovo and other stations along the railway towards Tsaritsin, during the 
night, huhdreds of refugees sought to storm the train in the darkness, to climb upon 
the tops ei coaches and on bumpers, couplings, brakebeams, and steps. Several 
times m the darkness, mistaking the commission's car for an ordinary car, crowds 
tried to enter and take possession of it, beside themselves in their desire to get trans- 
portation away from the famine area, and it was with difficulty that the small number 
of Red soldiers acting as station guards were able to control these maddened folks. 

September 5, 1921. 

The route of the commission lay back into the famine area again, Povorino having 
been in eastern Voronejh, but within a few miles from Tamboff, Saratoff, and the 
Don Cossacks' Provinces. It was immediately noticeable how enormously the exodus 
of peasants from the famine provinces had increased since the commission had pre- 
viousl)^ passed through the Don Cossacks' (Voronejh and Tamboff) Provinces, August 
18-21, inclusive. The same destruction due to the civil war which had been remarked 
in the Donets Basin was increasingly evident as the way of the commission drew 
towards Tsaritsin, and the number and excellence of the temporary repairs to railways, 
bridges, stations, and water tanks that had been executed was striking. At Artcheda 
the bridge over the Medvyeditza River had been destroyed but repaired with wood. 
"Skeletons of burned freight cars by whole trains lined the sidings and lay beside the 
^Iway embankment every few miles. The land passed through was parched and 
!^fy, and the roads were dotted with wagon trains of trekking peasants. At Povorino 
jn a few hours the commission had counted 83 wagons, carrying some 400 people, 
leaving the famine area. This number now steadily increased, and oxen, camels, 
and horses were impressed into service to draw the neeing people from the stricken 
aistrict. 

At Lokh the commission again witnessed thef stripping of mulberry or locust trees 
of their bark by refugees who ate the bark. At the stations along the road no food 
^as to be obtained save watermelons, and the hundreds of refugees on the commis- 
sion's train purchased these as their only food. At every station increasingly large 
groups of refugees were encamped, who had come in from Saratoff Province, for the 
2JMt part, and were waiting at the railway stations to be able to entrain for Tsaritsin. 
The bridge near Ilovlya had had its pillars blasted out by dynamite and an entire 
span destroyed but was being repaired, and a temporary bndge carried the trains 
over the river. All repair work was being done with wood, and very ably. Near 
^|ovlya, also, trenches and shell holes dating from the fighting between Denikin and 
^e Red Army were seen in all directions, while the skeletons of 50 burned freight 
^^j which had been destroyed by the Denikin forces before their retreat, merely 
^ked the beginning of a long series of similar scenes of destruction all the way to 
Isaritsin. The country took on the aspect of a desert, and water became rare. Every 
^ater tower along the railway had been razed and most of the stations gutted by the 
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retiring Denikin army. Where the Don River approa^ed the railway, encampments- 
of refugees began between stations, as the towns were no longer able to hold the 
refugees seeking escape by train. 

On both sides of Kachalino bridges had been destroyed, while at Kotlooban the 
water tower was burned, and farther on toward Tsaritsin the whole length of the 
railway strewn with the wreckage of burned freight cars, oil-tank cars, bridges, sta- 
tions, signal equipment, and other railway material rendered useless by the defeated 
army of Denikm. And with all of this wreckage of material thines holding back the 
reorganization of the transport system of Russia there was jumblea the human wreck- 
age of villages of the famine area, with little or nothing left, camping beside the 
tracks, escaping from the menace of starvation. 

Tsaritsin presented the climax of all this work of destruction from which it will 
take Russia a very long time to recover. The city has the air of a place which has 
been looted. Doors are replaced by wooden boards, nailing up tiie entrances of 
buildings and shops broken into, windows are smashed, dwellings wrecked. There 
is not left in Tsaritsin even the usual "commission store.'' at which the last personal 
trinkets of the well-to-do inhabitants are offered for sale. The city is gutted. Fac- 
tories are burned and the machinery half-dragged out of the buildings and smashed. 
It was evidently the intention of the evacuatmg Denikin army to render the victory 
of the Societ forces an empty one in taking Tsaritsin. In this it had plainly suc- 
ceeded. 

About the station and along the water front the commission witnessed a concen- 
tration of refugees in a state of want and starvation nowhere equaled. Whole train- 
loads of families ^thered in the railway yards awaited movement, while on the 
station platforms, m the station building, and for blocks about the station, thousands 
upon thousands of human beings were gathered in incredible, hopeless confusion. 
Every few yards the commission came upon children indescribably emaciated, pal- 
pably dying, or sometimes even already dead. Ghosts of men scarcely recovered 
from cholera or fever of one sort or another staggered about with feet swollen to im- 
mense size or lay inert on the flagstones. It was dillicult to make one's way through 
the swarming mass of humanity which had got so far on its way from the famine area 
only to find itself halted by the limited means of transportation available to take 
refugees further. 

These refugees were not permitted by the local authorities to flood the city in 
which bombardment and fire had destroyed so^many houses that there was not suili- 
cient room to house the inhabitants properly. There were therefore two concen- 
tration camps, that at the station, which was the worst, and a camp along the water- 
front of the Volga, which was similar to that at Samara. These latter were people 
from the upper Volga who had come down by river steamers as far as Tsaritsin, and 
who, realizing that there was no possible means of rescue farther south, in Astrakhan, 
now hoped to be sent elsewhere by rail. 

Little of anything was for sale in the Tsaritsin markets, of which there are two, 
though one at least of the markets is very extensive. There was considerable flour 
on sale, coming from the Kuban, but the price of 4,444 rubles per pound (English), 
was, of course, prohibitive. Volga fish sold at 3,425 rubles per pound, while black 
bread was from 3,500 to 4,000 rubles for 14 ounces, and white bread fr6m 6,000 to 6,500 
for 14 ounces. Few natives and no refugees could pay these prices, and therefore 
fell upon the local Soviet for support. The iron works, formerly a French property, 
were going, but where they oramarily employed between 15,000 and 20,000 work- 
men, were employing only about 4,000, as the commission was informed; the local 
Soviet was unable, with the refugee problem on its hands, to furnish workers' allow- 
ance of bread to more workmen. Those who were working were plainly ill-fed and 
it was said that frec^uently they drop{)ed beside their machines from sheer weakness 
due to hunger. This is quite credible. 

Representatives of the Soviet of Tsaritsin Province, headed by the chairman of 
the Tsaritsin Province Soviet, Ivan Maximoff Marosoff, a workman of high type, 
educated, intelligent, and very earnest, waited upon the commission in its car and 
placed any information which the commission might require at its disposal. Maroeoff 
stated: 

"Tsaritsin Province contains approximately 1 ,500,000 inhabitants, the great majority 
of whom are peasants. There are, however, between 98,000 and 100,000 laborers 
belonging to labor unions. Of this latter number only about 15,000 are now receiving 
any food allowance at all from the Soviet, the allowance being 13 pounds per month, 
of black bread, and being confined strictly to workers, actually engaged in labor. 
No others receive any allowance, even though registered as willing to work, as the 
Soviet does not dispose of enough bread to feed more laborers. Could the Soviet 
furnish the necessary food, there are enough workers eager for employment to put 
every factory remaining undestroyed into operation. 
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As for the peasant population, last year 2,967,800 acres of land in Tsaritsin Province 
were under cultivation, mostly planted in rye. Of this, 1,079,200 acres were planted 
mthe fall of 1920 while 1,888,600 were planted in the spring of 1921. Out of the fall 
piaoting almost the total crop was burned up by this summer's drought; the peasants 
will be lucky to get 5,400 tons of grain from the 1,079,200 acres, though in good years 
the same land would produce 792,000 tons. From the spring planting of 1,888,600 
acres, in wheat and rye, they hoped to do better — ^perhaps as much as 57,600 to 59,400 
tons, though as the harvest was not yet all in, this was rather hope than expectation. 
Twenty-five thousand and two hundred tons of this would be used for fall planting, 
h\ijig about 33,000 tons for food until next harshest and seed for next spring's planting. 

But this would only mean some 755,440 acres planted this fall, leaving the planting 
212.360 acres short of the total planted last year, and no seed in sight to plant that 
idditional amount in the spring. Moreo\ er, at least 3 ,000,000 acres ought to be planted 
next spring if the country was to get out of the hole in which two bad years haa put it. 
Roughly, then, some 90,000 tons of seed grain would be required for spring planting — 
tod there would be on hand only 33,000 tons both for food and seed— a deficit of 57,000 
tons for seed alone, to sa>r nothing of food. At half a pound of grain a day per head, 
not counting refugee feeding, 90,(K)0 tons of grain would be required to feed the popu- 
latioQ for 8 months to come, making a total deficit of 147,000 tons of grain for Tsaritsin 
Province alone if next year was to see any recuperation from the famine of this year. 

'On the other hand if 1,400,000 dessiatines (3,777,200 acres) could only be planted 
bMi and spring together this year, a good season would give approximately 1 ,000,000 
tons return. 

In this whole situation there is only one hope: Help from without the province. 

Eoasibly the peasants of the province may themselves be keeping back some 3,600 
•ns of seed grain for spring planting, and holding on to it by eating bread of acorns, 
"sooflak,' dried cherry leaves and dried squash flour. The Russian peasant will, 
f>i course, starve himself to keep his seed if it is |)06sible at all. But 3,600 tons of seed 
' not a drop in the bucket. Moscow has promised another 1,800 tons of seed; 3,600 
Qfi of seed have been obtained by a mission of peasants who have gone about to talk 
th the peasants of the more fortunate provinces and ask help; 6,840 tons have been 
•mised, after January 1, 1922, by the TJral and Kursk Provinces. All of this would 
ke a total of 15,840 tons, if all of it comes in — a deficit for spring planting of 74,160 

Pns if 3,000,000 acres are to be planted as should be done, or of over 58,000 tons of seed 
&in if even last year's acreage is to be sown. 

! On the other hand, supposing some way were found to feed the people of Tsaritsin 
Pro\ince until next harvest, so that the whole 33,000 tons of grain left after the meager 
pll planting of this year and the 15,840 tons which is all we have in sight from any 
^urce in addition could both be used for seed, we should still be almost 25,000 tons 
^ seed short of being able to plant last jrear's acreage, and over 40,000 tons short of 
being able to plant what we should have in the ground for next year, if we are to get 
!>utofthehole. 

"You may be certain that we have thought it over in every way and by canvassing 
every possible combination, and we can see no way by which the 1,500,000 people of 
Tsaritffln Province are going to be able to live beyona January 1 or plant any sort of 
^P for next year. We had hoped to be able to plant 13,490 acres in millet this fall, 
"om seed that was promised us from Moscow; but the seed has not come, and we have 
JO illuaion that it will come now. We are not criticizing, because we know that the 
«Qiine is general and that Moscow can not make seed grain or food grain where there 
J8 none. We are simply stating a fact, namely, that on January 1 next there will be no 
*ood for the 1,500,000 inhabitants of this province and no prospect of any." 

Asked about the potato crop, Marosoff replied that it was not the custom in Tsaritsin 
povince for the peasants to plant more than one-fifth to one-seventh of a dessiatine 
^D potatoes, and that not over 19,800 to 26,000 tons of potatoes would be expected in 
^y case, for the whole province — scarcely enough for 14J pounds of potatoes per head 
w population. 

Questioned as to the number of peasants leaving the Province, Marosoff laughed 
JuefuUy and said that far more were arriving every day by boat and train than were* 
'®*^'ing. and that soon Tsaritsin would be the most populous Province in Russia. He 
'tated that the Moscow government was taking measures to prevent a general exodus of 
Ijsasants without purpose or plan, as that would result only in the quicker starvation of 
^he peasants themselves. A decree, he said, had been issued calling upon the peasants 
Jho felt that they should leave to wait until their turns came, but in many instances 
"i«e decrees did not reach the peasants, and in others, seized by panic, they refused to 
^ait. Some, he said, travel 600 and 700 miles by road, in wagons, with all their 
amilies and a few belongings. Frequently their horses die and they are left stranded 
V the roadside, among strangers, with nothing to eat and no means of obtaining 
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anything, in far worse case than if they had remained at home. Many thousands < 
these have found their way to Tsaritsin Province, and are undoubtedly dying in larg 
numbers. But we have no record of these, he continued. They move about coi 
stantly and we have no way of keeping track of them. 

' ' In the past two weeks, ' ' Marosoff went on, ' ' we have had official reports of betwe^ 
100 and 200 dead of starvation. This is, of course, only inhabitants of the Province^ 
not refugees. In June, July, and August we had an epidemic of cholera, at its heigl 
in July. During that time there were in Tsaritsin some 600 registered cases of cholei 
and starvation together, of which 40 per cent were fatal. In the Province as a who! 
there were 1,250 cases, of which 45 per cent were fj^tal. Tsaritsin has a normal po^uli 
tion of 100,000, but there are to-day at least 10,000 refugees in the city. There is ni 
enough food to feed the city population alone, much less the refugees. 

"There are 20,000 orphan children in the 11-ovince of Tsaiitsin — 5,000 in the city^ 
the children of victims of war, typhus, cholera, and so on. These children are und€ 
the People's Commissariat for Education, and a special provision is made for then 
They get 7 ounces of bread per day, 16 grams of sugar, and meat or fish soup two to thre 
times a week, whether anyone else has anything to eat or not. But there is provisio 
for these children only up to January 1; after that there is no certainty that they wi 
have anything to eat at all. " 

"The education program, generally, has been hampered a great deal by the laq 
of food, as there is not enough bread to give teachers their. food allowance, so that tb 
number of teadiers has to be cut down. This is the last category to be cut down 
however, except such essential work as railway service." 

The commission laid before Commissar Marosoff its plan for the supply of the Volgj 
Provinces by using Tsaritsin as a point of distribution of supplies shipped in by m 
Black Sea and asked if its estimate of 3 trains daily of 50 cars each, each car loade< 
with 18 tpns of grain were correct. Yeresheff, president, and Starenko, secretary, o 
the railway trainmen's union of Tsaritsin were called in. They declared that witl 
the larger locomotives this was possible, whether the trains came from NovorossisI 
or Kostoff. From Kalech-Donskaya, on the Don River, to Tsaritsin, 5 trains o 
50 cars each could be readily handled, in addition. Thus from either Rostoff oi 
Novorossisk 2,700 tons could be handled daily by the all-rail route suggested to Mr 
Hoover by the commission in its cable of August 22, 1921, while in addition, by using 
barges on the Don from Rostoff and trains from Kalech-Donskaya to Tsaritsin, 4,50(| 
more tons could be handled, daily, a total of 7,200 tons per day. 

Questioned as to the capacity of the Volga River steamers, it was stated that there 
was tonnage to handle far more freight out of Tsaritsin than could ever be got into tha^ 
point by rail and barge. 

The two representatives of the Tsaritsin railway workers union, with a membership 
of 6,000 within a radius of 250 miles of Tsaritsin, then stated that the union held 1,35(| 
acres of land for the use of the railway workers in their off time in growing their owi^ 
foodstuffs. This was run by the union as a communistic holding and cultivated b| 
one second-hand, old-style heavy English tractor with 12 plows. President Yeresheff 
said diat the union coula easily cultivate 5,400 acres of land if they had proper farminfi 
and gardening tools, and he asked whether the commission could forwara an appeal 
from the railway workers imion of Tsaritsin to the Railway Brotherhoods in the United 
States to send them the farming and gardening implements they required. 

In this connection, Commissar Marosoff stated that Tsaritsin Province had 20 
tractors, mostly English, of 20 to 30 horsepower, which were sent about the Province 
for the use of the communes. A machinist belonged to and was sent with each. 
He said that Tsaritsin Province could use twenty times that many tractors. 

After an inspection of the city, the waterfront^ the markets, the railway yards and 
one of the orphanages, the commission embodied its conclusions in the following 
cablegram which was sent to Moscow to be deliveried to Mr. Charles S. Smith, corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press, or in his absence to be forwarded to the Associated 
RresB in New York by wireless: 

Tsaritsin, September 5, 1921. 
Narkomindel, Moscow: 

Following for Smith, Associated Press correspondent: "Tsaritsin, Septeinber 5, 
American Near East Relief Commission reached Tsaritsin morning after investigating 
conditions. Kazan, Samara, Simbirsk, Penza, Tamboff, Saratoff, Astrakhan, Don, 
Kuban, Stavropol governments and Gorsk Tepublic principal grain producing sections 
Russia outside Ukraine. Members state conditions famine district grow worse as 
proceeded down Volga, where in Samara seriousness situation Hes in certainty that 
without relief hundreds of thousands must die during winter. Johnson, chairman 
com mission, declares: '*In Southern Volga Provinces, where soils poorer, starvation 
already set in. Even in Penza and Voronejh Provinces, which untouch Volga, we 
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observed conetant streams peasant families trekking westward. Through one village 
Eastern Voronejh 83 wagons and 400 persons passed along one road m few hours. 
Every road from stricken land same, and while Government doing utmost organize 
transportation those wishing leave famine country to districts where food may be 
obtained. It is materially impossible control movements peasants this sparsely 
populated land. Moscow out sending agents every reachable village explain situation 
to peasants in public meetings, promising furnish all foodstuffs obtainable and beg^g 
peasants stick it out, and be on job plant crops next year. Also sending deputations • 
peasants from every county in famine country to other States where surplus to solicit 
contributions grain for seed. By this method peasant to peasant Tsaritsin Province 
alone already secured enough to plant 100,000 acres, provided under pressure hunger 
tliis seed grain remains unbeaten through winter. Commission's survey, which covere 
not only Volga Provinces but neighboring provinces wherefrom any local relief might 
be hoped for, justifies statement that alter January 1 what is famine now will be 
wholesale starvation. Only immediate action on large scale can prevent hundreds of 
thousands perishing. 

"If surplus grain now going begging in Bulgaria and Constantinople could be 
purchased and shipped Boston without delay by employing rail- route Likhaya and 
Voljskaya, three trains daily could deliver 2,000 tons at Tsaritsin, empties returning 
Rostoff via Tikhorietskaya and Kxylovskaya. By employing barges on Don until it 
freezes, 9,000 additional tons would be delivered Tsaritsin daily. With inmiediate 
action Volga steams could distribute grain such centers along river as Cherbyyar, 
Kamystchin, Saratoff, Syzran, Samara, Simbirsk, and Kazan before icebound, thuB 
saving situation. Once peasants see that practical measures have been taken ^t 
food to them, exodus will cease and danger depopulation Europe's vast ^nary will 
stop. At Filonovo refugees from Saratoff Province tried storm commission's car, 
chmbing roof, clinging windows, endeavoring escape from famine district. Ten 
I thousand refugees now crowd Tsaritsin with no place to §o, while local population, on 
I short rations, unable to feed them. Children, dying daily of starvation, were living 
itinsheltered on station platform or under boxcars or scattered along river front, who 
ikve come to city by train or boat hoping find food. Tsaritsin Soviet now fee<Ung 
20,000 children in orphanages, 7 ounces bread and 16 grammes sugar dairy, and soup 
thrice weekly when meat can be obtained; but head local Soviet states this provision 
can last only until January 1, when all foodstuffs will be exhausted. Out of 100,000 
Workmen, Tsaritsin Province, only 4,000 now employed in factories and only 15,000 
receiving bread allowance — 13 pounds per month. In Tsaritsui city, past three 
months, 600 cases cholera, 40 per cent fatal, while in Province 1,260 cases, 45 per 
cent fatal. During past fortnight 200 cases death from starvation officially reported, 
Tsaritsin Province. In market black bread largely made acorn flour selling 1 cent 
an ounce. Throughout Tsaritsin Province havoc wrought by civil war everywhere 
evident. Bridp;es upblown, water tanks burned, railroad damaged, thousands 
box cars and oil cars destroyed, while Tsaritsin itself has appearance sacked city. 

"Despite these conditions, spirit of people unbroken. Peasants in districts where 
cTpTi has been fair bringing in grain to central elevators in payment new tax in kind 
without compulsion, and in famine districts living on bread of acorn flour and bark 
mulberry bushes, while jealously guarding till last meager store of seed which they 
expect to plant next spring." Weinstein, if Smith in Moscow, give him this cable; 
if not, please forward it wireless to Associated, New York. 

HiBBEN. 

September 6, 1921. 

The conmiission's route lay south through Sarepta and into Astrakhan Province. 
The country became rapidly dry desert while evidences of the long struggle of the 
<jvil war multiplied — entrenchments, barbed- wire entanglements, artillery positions, 
Jjell holes, stations pounded to wreckage by bombardment or gutted by fire, and 
tbousands and thousands of freight cars destroyed all along the road. Occasionally 
^ armored train was passed — notably at Semychnaya — ^battered and bullet-marked, 
put still doing police duty against the numerous bands of highwaj^men and bandits 
Infesting this sparsely settled country, holding up trains and robbing villages, as in 
^e southwest of tiie United States a generation ago. 

An officer of the Red army informed the commission that some time ago the Central 
ooviet at Moscow had proclaimed that all such bands surrendering before September 1 
^ould be granted full amnesty and incorporated in the Red army, but that all bands 
lailing to surrender by that date would be treated drastically. He said tha,t the band 
<>U famous brigand, Antonoff, had just been rounded up according to report, and that 
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Antonof! himself had been sent back for trial; he would unquestionably be executed, 
he stated. He added that this band, like many others made up of former Denikin or 
Wraneel soldiers who found it difficult to return to the pursuits of pece, had com- 
mitted many mujders of persons robbed in the pretext that those executed were either 
Jews or communists. But while the Russian peasant was easily roused against the 
Jews and was at least lukewarm toward communists, these bands had forfeited the 
.popular sympathy they courted by robbing peasant villages, raping women, and killing 
those who were well known to be neither Jews nor communists. 

Many refugees crowded the very long train to which the commission's, car was! 
attadied, and the train itself was but one of a number being sent as rapidly as avail- 
able locomotives permitted southward to Tikhoretskaya, at which junction with the 
ndlway into the ituban, Stavropol, and the Gorsk Republic they were dispatched in 
various directions to districts where the crop had been at least sufficient to maintain 
the local inhabitants. All alon§ the way every road passed was lined with caravans 
of fleeing peasants, sometimes in village groups, sometimes merely by families, in 
drawn by camels, oxen, or horses, or even afoot across a dry and desolate land. 



September 7, 1921. 

The progress of the commission's journey through this country, where lack of irriga- 
tMNi 1^ Uie land a desert, while the presence of a little water showed trees and great 
fertility, was slow. Stops were long to enable the several hundred refugees on the 
tnin to purdiase the only available food — ^watermelons — and to attend to tiieir other 
mmtB. oy morning the country (Stavropol Province) was characteristically cossack— 
the towns with very broad, dusty streets, straggling and with low, thatch-roofed houses. 
the fertile fidds cultivated with great profit to the farmers. In Peschanokopskaya 
Siavn^iol) every farm seemed to have its great strawstack to mark the wheat in&t had 
been harvested, and there was a wealth of cattle visible. Hay, however, seemed the 
pcmcipal crop. 

Tbe station at Tikhorietskaya presented the most remarkable spectacle that the 
oommisBioo had yet encountered. Here was the definite evidence that the Moscow 
Centnl Government had put into operation an intelligent plan of evacuation of 
jriintn from the famine oistricts to sections of the country where more food was 
available. For Tildiorietskaya is in the Kuban, and while the crop in the Kuban and 
even more so in Stavropol had not been normal by any means it had been far from a 
famine, aod in this relatively more prosperous coimtry refugees from all the Volga 
provinces, to whcm for lack of transport and other reasons food could not be sent, were 
bong sent to the food they ladced. The extensive railway yards were filled with 
tiaiiis and more wefe constantly being made up and sent out as iast as trains ready to 
depart wefe dispatdied, every train approximately 50 cars long and every car crowded 
fr:<n bnkebewDs to roof with refugees. Most of these refugees were being supplied 
wvih a sack of grain per family before they w^e sent out, and the trains were being 
ad^iEacked and the refugees disembarked at stations all along the way in the Kuban, 
Siarrcfni. and the Gorsk Republic, where every relatively praeperous villa^ was 
L^szis jjmpeUed. by the actual presence of helpless rofugees, to take a share in the 
L'-zrae^ oc meeting the great fsmine problem. 

TiiLr^tneti^kaya lucii is a typical Cossack village, very small, really, but covering an 
e^jcr^yjs anhAni of gnnmd, stretching along the railway for miles aioid back into the 
'jr.rjinry as weiL To this straggling, overgrown country village termers ttom all the 
'.'-.r^^'sys.de at»at had flocked to market. At the market food of many kinds was 
ccrT^ tor sale, and tables were set for meals at which bread, fowls, meat, pastry, 
v^^cieL&i'kf . a£id irait were to be had — more food than the commission had seen any- 

^ Ilk R:2aaa. But aside from food and homemade articles the market afforded 

L<€: V. ptunLase. It was e\'ident that most of the people bad bem drawn to the 

iTE,^ &V cjrk'jeitv and a desire for social intercourse ratiier than for the business oi 
t «~»":ix ati<i **-'"-?- 

ZJLicrjf:fjt£Js,y^ Dcafted a gubrota, or news bulletin, as do all Russian towns of any 
9r.^ viiere xzJ: zArws IS poeted up as it is received by telegram. There was also a 
x*r:.- cicnoii.-is ai^d w-ll-*tocked public librar>", in addition to the librarv and 
*»^-, '■j' rir-zL II. ih*- «i&ii:n agit punkt . At the latter a young artist was ousily 
t^.^^t^^ — p^T *?- y very ably", a muial decoration illustrating, for the information 
'.r iiKT lijn-^r? iTit: i^k of the city worker. It was in distinct contrast to the old 
ty^-tr'.sL.'^i ifiL^ :■: zLe ur^ial Russian station waiting room to see really good paint- 
~'t-^ 'B ^'T z-^i-'.^i c-r::«r iLt" pet-pie. 

1l '^t rii^TTij 3 Ari w^rt also 1 as ii:^trjction train with women teachers and 
*♦!..••. jtr* AJii i£. icrr:-.il;.iral-iii5:rj'.t;>c car with \-arioiis machinery for demon- 
-.-_-iTj.-i^ iiLi iji A-i::..nuni car: 2 an aniityphvj? ssaiitar>~ train, with dispensary, 
i •:'..£* z^^zTs^. a^^ =•.:-•: ^ -j^'- e^uipnirii; fvr h^t^piiai work, as well as the usual 
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Kth car, with its hot room for steam baths, which accompanies all military trains 
iftheRed Araiy. 

.Ul platforms, warehouses, empty box cars, and space between tracks in the rail- 
ray yards of Tikhorietskaya, the station, and the surrounding open spaces — several 
loes of space, on the whole — ^were filled with refugee families living packed together 
b the utmost enforced intimacy. There was a ^eater gathering of refugees at this 
pdnt than at any other one station the commission had seen. On the whole, there 
Dust have been at least 100,000 people about the railway yards, all waiting transpor- 
tJtion elsewhere, where food was. 

The following message, drafted on the journey from Tzaritsin, was dispatched from 
nkhorietskaya: 

Akasai, Astrakhan, September 7, 1921, 
Near East, New York: 

CommiBsion now completed survey on ground situation. Following Russian Prov- 
bces affected by Famine: Kazan, Samara, Simbirsk, Penza, Tamboff, Saratoff, 
raritain, Astrakhan, Don, Kuban, Stavropol, and Gorsk Republic. As moved south- 
nrd. conditions have grown worse. Hundreds thousands families quitting fainine 
Ketrict, having sold all belongings, trekking in wagons until horses die starvation; ' 
hen afoot, bundles on backs, and finally, having thrown away all remaining |>os- 
enions save rags wherein stand, gather at railway stations in vast mobs seeking 
ward any passing trains, where, heaped on top cars or clinging any handhold, ride 
Dng as possible, when, falling off, walk to next station and repeat performance. Has 
leen one movingest experiences contmission to hear nightly screams old women,. 
^1b, and children as, wearied to limit endurance, loose their hold one by one and 
Ether to eround in darkness from moving trains. Thousands families daily being 
Ipbroken by separation members this fashion, without slightest hope ever meeting^ 
IJUD. Cities and towns so short food themselves that even workers only aljowed 13 
Nds bread monthly self and families. Refuse permit hordes refugees invade 
iiunicipal area, and al)out every city town, especially along Volga bank or at railway 
jations hundreds refu^ families camped in open so close scarcely possible move 
kpong them. Sanitation under these circumstances unexistent, and danger epi- 
leniic gravest. Members commission walking among these families come upon dymg 
jiildren at evwy turn, mother^ trying nurse infants on diet watermelons, with 
bunken, empty breasts, and horrible cases incredibly emaciated frames with gro- 
ttquely swollen abdomens or limbs owing poor circulation due inanition. All these 
p« helpless humanity are field ripe death's sickle moment winter insets. In 
lazan, Sunbirsk, northern Samara, mghts already cold enough for slight frost, and 
rfugees compelled huddle tc^ether in groups for warmth. Shoes, stockings don't 
tot; women generally dressed single garment; children frequently none at all. 

Every credit due Government for its efforts handle situation. Has definite practical 
Ian, transfer populations of worse stricken districts to parts Russia, Siberia, where 
>od surplus exists in orderly fashion, keeping communities, families, together with 
lew immediate repatriation moment crisis passed, and cultivation may rebegin. 
^hich oatcarrying with all means its disposal. But panic among widely scatterecl 
'^"8^ and general exodus; peasants from districts, where should remain, thwart 
attempts Government restrain migrations. Under Moscow, orders local so\dets col- 
^ftmg tax of grain from all peasants, having any surplus whatever and distributing 
''Be to famine areas. Poster and personal appeals to more prosperous peasants, not 
"horde grain and announced determination; Government deal sunfmarily with 
?fder8, had effect gaining fullest cooperation, everybody Russia in trying limit 
^trous famine. But commission convinced Russia alone utterly unable handle food 
mkm. Even if central Government able levy and distribute all available grain 
^sources as planned on paper and as earnestly endeavoring do January 1, will see 
'^oreds thousands if not millions people Russia dying not only from starvation, but 
"oni exposure . While some these will he those refugees who have unwisely left homes. 
^tween 60 and 70 per cent will be those who have courageously stuck to soil and lived 
* year on bread made flour acorns, swamp grass, squashes, cherry leaves, and bark 
^. 80 as to keep enough seed sow next spring. This commission ignores what may 
^intention American Government or people in face certain disaster impending 
"lions solid hardworking people whose losses in war were appalling and who have 
Jice been unmercifully scourged by devastating civil wars and now as last trial face 
^ough no fault of neglect, their own wholesale death from starvation and disease. 
^^ in estimation every member this commission it is worth while for America alone 
^eed be to take whatever steps necessary save this sturdy race from calamity which 
Juld be not Russia's loss alone but world's. Million and half tons grain will re- 
''*'>li3h Russia as Europe's granary and save country and perhaps all Europe from ca- 
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tastrophe whose ramifications ii is impossible foresee. Sign names all members coil 
mission above and give press. We have first information and photographs coverii 
situation constituting material valueablest report which Hibben can put shape iij 
mediate publication diuing return voyage. Strongly urge he be oraered Ameri( 
oversee publication and publicity incidental thereto. 

Near East Relief Commissiox. 

The same evening the commission left Tikhorietskaya on a train of 50 cars, most 
occupied by an unit of the Red Army, but with three carloads of prisoners who ha 
formed the band of the famous brigand, Antonoff . They had already been condemn^ 
and were being sent to Petrovsk to forced work in the fisheries. They were a rathj 
downcast looking lot, with all the glamor of banditry ^one from them, tvpes of soldiel 
of fortune who had fought with Denikin, then Wrangel, and then for their own accou^ 
for the loot there was in it, from day to day, with nothing laid by. As prisoners the 
were allowed a very large measure of liberty and seemed to come and go almost aa the 
wished; but as with the discipline of the Ked Army appearances were deceitful, for 
very close watch was kept on them. There were 2,000 in all and included othe 
besides bandits. 

The military train included a club car, bath car, library car, and even a barber sho] 
The club car was furnished with a piano and a large gilt mirror and gilded armchair 
evidently taken from some palace. All of these cars were, of course, ordinary bo^ 
cars. 

September 8, 1921. 

The commission's train proved a very slow one, and' frequent stops were made di 
to the movements of refugee trains being stopped at various points along the line 
drop thier human cargoes and return to Tikhorietskaya to secure more refugees. I 
KonokovQ there was a large camp of refugees of this sort while at Bogoslovskaya 
similar camp of refugees newly arrived, pathetically apart from the village life, tb 
idllagers regarding the newcomers askance. At Nevinnomysskaya one of the larg^ 
buildings near the station had been turned into an or]^hanage and hospital for childre 

Throughout this country there were not only no indications of famine but on 
contrary a general appearance of prosperity. In the estimation of the commission, t 
Moscow authorities had acted wisely in sending refugees from the famine district 
this section, for, while they may by their presence pinch the local inhabitants ?om 
what during the winter, neither they nor the local inhabitants need starve. 

September 9, 1921 

A cold rain had set in and the refugees both on the trains and along the road wei 
suffering greatly from exposure. It was merely a forecast of what would be the c 
of these wretched people when winter sets in. All are lacking in clothing. T 
insufficient clothing of the refugees is one of the things which struck the commissi 
most forcibly througjiout its entire survey. Few have shoes, fewer still stockinL 
The clothing is the flimsiest of cotton for the most part, and very worn at that. Manj 
start their journey with blankets and extra clothing, but long before the end of thei 
wanderings this is lost, and when they arrive in the country north of the Caucasi 
Mountains, where the winters are severe, they are without adequate clothing of/ 
kinds to face the inclemency of the weather. It is the opinion of the commissi 
that as many or more of these unhappy people will die of exposure as will succumb 
hunger. It would seem possible to make a general appeal in the United States fo 
second-hand clothing to be sent to these people to aid them through the winter, bu 
if this were done it would have to be done immediately if it were not to be vaia 
and indeed in many instances now the refugees are too scattered to be reached with th: 
or any other kind of help. 

At Mineral Water, formerly a fashionable watering place frequented by wealth 
Russians, with a station still decorated with palms growing in pots and a vast, prej 
tentious waiting room, now a club room, a center of education had been establish^ 
where a poster campaign was being waged against cholera, typhus, uncleanline^ 
and careless farming methods. This latter, added to the instruction being given thj 
peasants throu^ the agricultural car on the education train that the commission ha^ 
0een at Tikhorietskaya, where not only a certain amount of machinery for fanning 
was demonstrated but selected seed was distributed and tracts on proper farming 
given out, constituted practical evidences of the efforts of the Government to improv^ 
agricultural production. In addition there were posters 'against the type of farnj 
profiteers known as '^Mischnistschniki,'* of whom the commission had seen quite ^ 
number on its journey — men and women who clutter the trains with huge bundle^ 
and baskets of foodstuffs produced in one district which they take to other district^ 
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where the production is slightly less and the price consequently slightly higher and 
make a profit on the sale. This profit would in most cases amount to nothing if those 
who are engaged in this practice nad to pay fare or freight for the products they carry, 
but as no fare is collected on these trains and no freight charged, by mingling with the 
refugees these profiteers on a sm^ll scale clutter up the traffic and strain the transx)orta- 
tioD system for a few pennies gained in sharp practice. Against this procedure the 
'poster inveighs by showing two pictures of a train: (1) A train crowded with people 
with hug:e baskets riding on the tops of cars and on tne bumpers and falling on, with 
the caption '* Thousands of mischnistschniki are traveling by every train carrying 
more than 2,000 poods of food ^36 tons), risking their lives and clogging traffic " ; 
[l^ A train with a very large numoer of cars and only one official representative of the 
cooperatives, with this legend, **One representative of the cooperatives can take 
2,000 poods of food in two cars and bring supplies to thousands of workers who now are 
breaking their backs to obtain what they reouire." 

At Mmeral Water a branch line runs to riattigorsk, while at Georgievsk another 
luns to Alexandrovsky and Krest, the latter two in Stavropol Province. So far 
these seemed to be the main points of distribution of refugee trains, and beyond 
Georgievsk refugees did not appear to have been disembarked, locally, as yet, though 
there were through refugee trains bound into Da^hestan and Azerbaijan. The 
country east of Geoigievsk also showed less cultivation — Ekaterinogradsky and 
Chemovarskaya and Mozdok being set in vast level plains only a very small part of 
which had been plowed, Uiough mere was every indication that with the use of 
tractors the whole country could be made to produce on an immense scale. This 
i country is at present the Autonomous Gorsk Republic, with its capital at Yladikavkas, 
uid here as in Da^^hestan, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia the extent of autonomy 
accorded the local inhabitants is real and considerable, with the result that they do 
lot profit of the enen^ and organization of the Russian soviet government. 

Petrovsk and tiie Caspian Sea were reached by the commission during the night. 

Seftbmber 10, 1921. 

I^e way traveled lay along the shore of the Caspian Sea. In the towns passed 
there was ample evidence of the ferocity of the civil war with the Denikin army in 
^e destruction of buildings, railway stations, and at times entire villages both bv 
Bombardment from the Caspian and by landing parties from the Denikin fleet, which 
frequently razed the coast towns. In addition to this damage, as yet unrepaired, 
s&ve the necessary temporary repairs to the railroad, which had been skillfully 
executed, the country showed a very meagre and primitive cultivation, producing 
l^dently only sufficient for the local inhabitants to live upon. The plowing was 
Toor, the soil dry, and the farm products for sale in the towns limited almost entirely 
■to grages, watermelons, and fruit. 

At Hoodat and other stations the signs on the stations are written in Turkish char- 
^teis as well as Russian characters, and there is ample indication that itie Moham- 
medan control of the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of Daghestan is complete. 
It does not seem to have worked any improvement in the condition of the people. 

It is obvious that a very large number of people — perhaps as many as 200,000 — 
^oiiid be transferred to the district between Petrovsk and Baku along liie shores of 
the Caspian, as a temporary measure to get them out of the famine districts of Russia. 
I^iit It 18 also evident that if this were done, while the milder climate might prove 
jess fatal to any refugees so disposed, there would be no food locally available for 
t^eir maintenance, and that as none could be transpjorted to this region by the Volga 
J^d none is available in Transcausia, in which district, or at least the Armenian 
portion thereof, there is a famine as severe as that in Russia proper, the only possible 
f^^ of supply for refugees so disposed would be (1) Persia; (2) Biokhara; and 
w Turkestan. Bokhara as a source of supply would require a railway haul of 788 
"^^68 from Bokhara to Krasnavodsk, and tnen sea transport to Derbent across the 
J^ian, while the haul from Samarkand, in Turkestan, would be 934 miles by land 
w Krasnavodsk. 

Under these circumstances the west shore of the Caspian does not present itself as 

Very practical region to which to send refugees from the famine district, despite 
y , fact that transportation thither would be less onerous, from the fact that the 

ojga could be employed to Astrakhan and thence Caspian ships to Derbent, thus 
^^'^^% railway transportation entirely. 
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At Kyzyl-Booroon two "mischnestachniki" (itinerant food speculators) were cau| 
by a Red Guard traveling on the rear end of the commission's car carrying save 
hundredweight of food supplies into Baku to sell the same at speculative prices. 

At 21 a meeting of the commission was called of which the following are the minut 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COMMISSION OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1921. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Johnson at 21. Full membership of the cq 
mission present. Minutes of the previous meeting read And approved. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that letters of appreciation be written to Commia 
Svanidze, of the S. S. Republic of Georgia, and Dr. Emilia Burchardt, and a lettei 
commendation of Soldier Peter Yermalaieff to his commanding officer, in the nai 
of the commission. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that the commission, by its majority, shall withe 
delay present the full report of the commission to the general secretary of the N< 
East Relief and to Herbert Hoover. 

Moved, seconded, and passed that immediately upon the presentation of the repj 
of the commission to Herbert Hoover, and his approval thereof, the commission aW 
through its secretary approach Mr. Charles V. Vickrey with a view to the pubhcati 
in printed form of tide report as submitted, accompanied by such photographs as mi 
be deemed expedient, and Mr. Charles V. Vickrey shall be requested to endeavor 
arrange for the cost of such publication; and further that the commission by i 
majority shall be the sole judge of what portion, if any, of 4ts report shall be publish^ 

Moved, seconded, and passed that no information as to the observations, conclusioi 
or opinions of the commission, or any member thereof, be coQimunicated to any p< 
son, newspaper, or organization whatsoever before the formal report of the commissil 
is filed with the general secretary of the Near East Relief and with Herbert Hooyj 

Moved, seconded, and passed that the commission shall be dissolved at such till 
as it considers that its duty in respect of the publication of its report shall have bej 
accomplished. 

On motion duly seconded and passed the meeting was declared adjourned. 

In compliance with the motion, the secretary thereupon wrote the following let^ 
to Commissar Svanidze and suitable letters to Dr. Burchardt and the commandij 

officer of Soldier Peter Yermalaieff: 

. 

September 12, 1921. 
Commissar A. Svanidze, 

Commissariat /or Foreign Affairs, 

Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia. 

My Dear Commissar Svanidze: The Russian Commission of the Near East Reli 
has formally directed me as secretary of the commission to express to you the profou^ 
gratitude of the commission to you, personally, and to the socialist soviet governmel 
of the Republic of Georgia for the very great courtesy and assistance shown thecoij 
mission by you and by the socialist soviet government of Georgia. The commissi^ 
realizes fully that save for your cooperation and the very keen personal interest y( 
displayed in the plan of the commission, the work which the commission has be< 
able to accomplish would have been impossible. The car furnished the commissid 
by the socialist soviet government of Georgia has proved of the utmost value to tJ 
commission in enabling it to complete its labors in the shortest possible period of tim 
and the commission would be grateful if you would express to the appropriate otfio 
of the railvvay transportation service its appreciation of the courtesy of the car. 

The commission feels that its task could not be complete if it had not made a recoi 
of your earnest and valuable cooperation in the work which the commission has ha 
in hand, and it gives me very ^reat personal pleasure to be the instrument of expressin 
to you the very profound gratitude of the commission as a body and of every memb^ 
thereof for your aid and your kindness. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to renew the assurance of my very high 
consideration. 

Paxton Hibbbn, 
Secretary of RiLssian Commission of Near East Relief- 
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September 11, 1921. 

The commission had been infonned that Mr. Hiatt, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, was awaiting the commission in Baku, and the following statement was 
prepared for the press, either for Mr. Hiatt of the Associated Press, should he appear, 
or tor any other American correspondent who might be waiting the commission's 

arrival: 

Russian Commission Near East ReUef arrived Baku (Tiflis") after trip 4,500 miles 
throughout European Russia, having left Tiflis August 16. Commission proceeding 
United States of America undelaying report Hoover and Vickrey of Near East 
Relief. **We went wherever liked, unmolested, uncontrolled any way, start to 
finish," Johnson declared. * 'Soviets unmade attempt either influence our judgment 
or even show us anything. Beyond requests exhibit railway orders our car nobody 
ever even asked see our passports." Asted about conditions Russia. * 'Volga rolling 
down immense tide despairing humanity in panic fear rigorous famine winter, not halt 
whom will ever see homes again," he said. ' 'Moscow making stupendous effort cope 
with migration problem despite shortage both locomotives, fuel. Trying desperately 
persuade peasants stick it out; remain farms so as plant spring crop, mus avoiding 
repetition present famine next year. Where peasants insist leaving — which is case 
about 30 per cent population — Government unable bring food to peasants has adopted 
policy bringii^ peasants to food. As government's only supply grain wherewith 
feed peasants ramine region comes from tax in kind now bdiig collected from this 
year's harvest *tis evident 'tis impossible for government with limited means trans- 
port its disposal and bad conditions country roads get grain to stricken people. There- 
fore do next best thing by transporting thousands families flocking into every railway 
center of Volga city rapidly transportation can arranged to those parts Russia where 
there has been the least fair crop . 

In Samara we ^found 16,000 people actuall^r waiting on river bank encamped for 
steamers take them away. At Tsaritsin point, where refugees arrive from river 
journey, as many again camped in open around station and railway vards awaiting 
trains take them south, while 200 oflScially dead starvation past fortnight. In Tikho- 
rietakaya three trains, 50 cars each, every car januned people inside out, hanging on 
couplers, brakebeams, bimipers, and along sides engines outsent daily to scattered 
among villages Kuban Stavropol Gorsk Republic where harvests better than else- 
where Russia, Throughout Russia Soviets meeting emergency this method. Does 
not of course solve problem next year's crop and who will plant same. For that we 
convinced must be seed from outside Russia together suflScient grain keep those who 
remained farms through winter. Isn't simply Russian matter. 'Tis matter vital 
concern whole Europe and by reflection United States of America. For Russia been 
^nary Europe and if present famine permitted depopulate great wheat growing areas 
Russia as now seems danger whole world bound suffer therefrom. Our strilangest 
impression was difference conditions during three weeks between first arrival south 
Jolga country and return thereto. What had become starvation suffering before 
death and general moving day become vast panic stricken migration, whole people 
rushing from one death to another. 'Tis only fair state that in same period govern- 
ments handUng situation altered from denial migrations existed to effective control 
movement and practical distribution refugees where can get through winter without 
starvation." Commissions investi^tions convinced following districts affected 
lamine autonomous Tartar Republics Chubashk Kazan. Four southern countries 
counties Vyatka. U. F. A. Samara, Simbirsk, Saratoff, Tsaritsin, Astrakhan Provinces 
TTu!^' ^^^"^^ colonies along Volga. Northeast Doncossacks. Districts outside 
Ukraine able assist suffered some extent automonous ICirghez Gorsk Republics Kuban 
Black Sea Stavropol Provinces and Siberia. Hope extensive relief from Turkestan 
unfounded. Approximately 10,000,000 people affected whereof 30 per cent on move. 

As Mr. Hiatt did not put in an appearance at Baku this message was not sent. 
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any purpose Near East extend operations northward; fifth, any report to be rendered 
American organization ultimately; responsible Russian relief; sixth, endeavored coi 
municate Washington between receipt request and latest possible date departui 
communication Tiflis irregular; note Johnson cablegram Tiflis 5th; reached Constan 
nople 23d; seven reasons urgency action available American citizens already 
Russia territory; confidence inspired previous American relief work and work^ 
Caucasus immediate transportation proximity devasted area reported urgency fami: 
situation justified unofficial investigation without commitments. We, howevi 
recognize and accept official viewpoint Washington. 

ViCKREY. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the above cablegrams a meeting of the commifi8i< 
was called. 



MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE RUSSIAN COMMISSION OF THE NEAR EAST RELIE 
HELD IN TIFLIS, SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLIC OF GEORGIA, SEPTEMBER 13, 1921. 

The minutes of the meeting of September 10, 1921, w^e read and approved. 
V The log. of the survey of the commission to date, having been read by the membe 

of the commission, was declared approved. 
Moved, seconded, and carried, that the cablegrams as follows — 

1. Constantinople, August 20, 1921, signed Stanav. 

2. Tiflis, August 25, 1921, for Johnson and Yarrow. 

3. Tiflis, August 25, 1921, Near East, Constantinople. 

4. Constantinople, undated, to I^ear East, Tiflis. signed Garroni. 

5. New York, August 23, 1921, No. 196, for Vickrey. 

6. Constantinople; August 24, 1921, No. 324, Near East, New York- 
be received by the commission this date, and the fact recorded that no one of thd 
;cables has previously reached this commission or any member thereof. 

!.< Moved, seconded, and carried that the secretary be directed to prepare a suitabj 
:letter expxessing to Treasurer E. A. Yarrow the deep appreciation of the remainiii 
.members of the commissioti of his services as a member of the commissioii, and the| 
regret that his duties prevent him ht>m accompanying the remainder of the commij 
fiion to the United States to present the report of the commission. 
Meeting adjourned. 

In compliance with these instructions the secretary of the commission prepared th 
following letter: 

Russian Commission of the Near East Relief, 

September IS, 1921. 

Bear Capt. Yarrow: Before leaving Tiflis and severing our contact with yol 
the undersigned members of the Russian Commission of the Near East Relief deal 
to express to you their very deep appreciation of your service with the commiflsiol 
and tne keen personal pleasure it has been to each of them to have been so clo8el| 
. associated with you in the important work of this commission. Your loyalty, industrjl 
tact, and signal ability, have oeen one of the most precious assets of the commissi 
in carrying out its mission, and the personal qualities which you have displayed hav 
endeared you to each member of the commission. 

The commission regrets that your duties withjthe Near East Relief in Transcaucasi 
prevent you from accompanying the commissiotP to the United States to be with tb 
remaining members of the commission when its f eport is presented. But it takee thi 
opportunity to assure you that in the minds of the members of the commission yoi 
are not separated from them either in the work of the commission nor in any credi 
which may accrue to the commission for its labors. 

Please accept the very sincerest good wishes of every member of the commisfliol 
for your future. 

Sincerely, yours, 

A. A. Johnson, Chaimum. 
Paxton Hibben, Secretary. 
Frank Connes. 
John R. Voris. 

' The same date the following account of expenditures by and for the commission H 
submitted by the treasurer, received and approved by tne commission: 
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Russian Commission of the. Near East Reubf. 

Total of incidental expenses incurred from Aug. 16 to Sept. 12, 1921: Rubles. 

Mr. Johnson 332,000 

Capt. Hibben 1,820,000 

Capt. Yarrow 1,528,500 

Mr. Gonnes 470, 000 

Mr. Vorifl 4,435,000 

Dr. Burkhardt 1,300,000 

9, 895, 500 

100,000 rubles per 11 $98.95 

Documents in support whereof filed with director of finance, Near^East Relief, 
Caucasus Branch. 
O.K. 

E. A. Yarrow. 

A further amount of 50 Turkish paper pounds (approximately $32.50 at current ex- 
change) was placed at the disposition of the secretary of the cort mission with which 
to pay for the development and printing of photocraphs taken by the con miraicn ard 
for necessary typewriting in connection with the preparation of the report of 'the 
commission. 

The commission left for Batum at 19.30. 

September 18; 1921. 

Arri\dng in Constantinople, the commission, less Capt. E. A. Yarrow, who had re- 
niained in Tiflis, immediately waited upon Admiral Mark L. Bristol, united States 
high commiasioner to Turkey, at Therapia, and took up with him the mattei; of the 
cablegrams received by the commission for the first time on its return td Tiflis. At 
the same time a complete file of all cables sent by the coinmission was furnished 
Admiral Bristol for his information and that of the Department of State, incltlding 
copy of the cable which had been prepared on September 11 to be given to the Asso- 
ciated Press through Mr. Walter S. Hiatt, its correspondent. 

Admiral Bristol stated that he had received no instructions affecting any declaration 
which the commission might deem it expedient to make, with the exception of the cable 
instruction received from the Secretary of State and forwarded on August 20, which 
reached the commission on September 13. This instruction, Admiral Bristol further 
stated, he took to apply solely to the period during which the negotiations between 
Mr. Brown, representing Mr. Hoover, and Commissar Litvinoff were pending, nego- 
tiations reported in the press as having been concluded on August 15, 1921 . Be there- 
fore saw no reason, he^ said, why any further silence should be imposed upon the 
commission. 

Admiral Bristol further agreed with the commission's recommendation that if a 
wone famine next year than that which had fallen upon Russia this year were to be 
avoided, it was important that an immediate shipment of grain on a large scale be 
inade to Russia, to insure the sowing and harvesting of a crop next year. He further 
approved the commission's sug^stion of shipment by way of the Black Sea, stating, 
however, that in his estimation No vorossisk would furnish a better haa-bor than Boston, 
80 far at least as harbor facilities were concerned. He made two suggestions as to a 
possible manner of effectin]^ the relief which he stated he believed should be rendered: 
(1) For the immediate gram supply necessary to save the Russian situation, that the 
farmers of the United States be asked to lend the grain required to those of Russia, 
same to be repaid in kind on demand at some period after, say, three years, the entire ' 
operation to be not a charity but a loan. (2) To insure the earliest possible maximum 
cultivation of the farmland of Russia, that a consortium of manufacturers of tractors 
and other agricultural machinery be aided, gov^nmentally if necessary, to supply 
Hussia with the agricultural machinery necessary for the fullest development of the 
land as a long-term loan to be repaid in agricultural products or the equivalent thereof. 

FoUowine the interview witn Admiral Bristol, the commisHion, by its majority, 
approved the following two messages which in the absence of Mr. HiAtt were given 
to the local correspondent of the Chica^ Tribune,' being a rewording of the message 
unanimously approved by the commission on September 11: 

TiPLis, September IS. 

Russian commission of Near East Relief, which left Tiflis August 16, covered 4,500 
miles European Russia; first Americans survey conditions entire famine district 
Kazan to A!strakhan state only thing prevent worse famine again next year imme- 
diate American relief large scale before ice closes Don and Volga. * *We went wher- 
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ever we liked unmolested, uncontrolled anyway start to finish," Chairman Johnsom 
declared. * 'Soviets made no attempt either influence our judgment gr even show 
us anything. Beyond requests exhibit railway orders covering our car nobody ever 
even asked sbe our passports. We have wealth material photograj^s gathered vil- 
lages, farms, and from peasants themselves which going United States America fast 
as possible, lay before Hoover." Asked if reports fimine exaggerated, "Don't think 
so. Volga rolung down immense tide despainng humanity in panic fear rigors famine 
winter not half whom will ever see homes again. Moscow maldng stupendous effort 
cope with migration problem despite shortage locomotives, fuel. Trying desperately 
induce peasants stick it out, remain farms so as to plant spring crop, thus avoiding 
repetition present famine next year. But thousands refuse even wait Government 
transportation, travel six eight hundred miles wagons or afoot, often dying by way- 
side. These about 30 per cent population and Government unable bring food to 
peasants scattered over 10 provinces affected has adopted policy bringing peasants- 
to food. 

* 'Whole transportation system country now being devoted carrjdng tens thousands 
families floddog into every railway center and Vo^a side city to parts Russia where 
thea-e has been at least fair crop. In Samara city we found 16jOlOO people actually 
waiting on river bank encamped for steamers take them away. Syzran only slightly 
less; Saratoff same. At Tsaritsin point where all these refugees arrive from river 
journey worst concentration of all. People camped in around station railway yards, 
river front awaiting trains take them away, so thick can scarcely walk among them 
with dead and dying lying about everywhere. Two hundred officially registered 
dead, starvation, Tsaritsin past fortnight. From Tikhorietskaya three trains daily, 
50 cars each, every car jammed, people inside and out, banging couplers, brake- 
beamSy bumpers, and along sides cowcatchers; engines being dispatched to villages 
Kuban BlacK Sea Stavropol Provinces and Gorsk Republic where harvest been 
better than elsewhere Russia. Colds another factor; general misery. Rains already 
inset and huddled masses sodden bedraggled humanity shivering cold. Women 
usually dressed single garment, children frequently only few rags, simply waiting 
death unless relief arrives immediately. Even where trainloads arrive villages were 
being temporarily colonized over winter, no housing available and we saw scores 
camps shelterless people still pathetically unaccepted by villagers among whom 
suddenly dropped down gathered groups along railway not knowing what to do or 
where to go." 

HiBBEN. 

TiFLis, September IS. 

Menace Russian famine situation is not this year's toll death from starvation but 
next, according to near east relief commission, which left, for Constantinople this 
evening bound for Washington to report to Hoover. **Big problems not relief alone 
but economic reestablishment country," Johnson declared, "two caidinal points 
outstand to view. Fact crops sown this fall far below normal. Can enough grain be 
sown next spring to prevent another famine year, and who will sow it. Not simply 
Russian matter, it is a matter vital concern whole Europe, and by reflection United 
States of America, for Russia been Europe's granary, and if present famine permitted 
depopulate great wheat gT<fwing areas Russia, as now seems, danger whole world 
bound suffer therefrom. Present there's not enough seed grain Russia insure planting, 
even much as last year, and it is evident if peasants hungry enough this winter will 
eat the little there is for spring seed. Other hand, even if were all seed required, long 
as present migrations continue there's danger won't be enough farmers left on farms 
to plant and harvest next season's crop. There's crux matter, and whole situation is 
moving with appalling rapidity. Our most striking impression entire trip was differ- 
ence in conditions during three weeks between furst arrival soutli Volga country and 
return thereto. Want had become starvation, suffering become deam, and general 
moving day. Peasants become vast panic stricken migration, whole population 
rushing from one death to another. It is only fair to state that in same period Soviet's 
attitude altered from denial migrations existed to effective control movement popula- 
tion and practical distribution refugees where can get through winter unstajrving.'' 
Commission's investigations convinced its members stated, following districts af- 
fected famine: Autonomous Tartar, Republics Chubask Kazan. Four southern 
counties, Vyatka Province Ufa, Samara, Simbirsk, Saratoff, Tsaritsin, Astrakhan 
Provinces entire. Grerman colonies along Volga. Northeast Don Cossacks. Districts 
outside Ukraine able assist sufferers some extent: Autonomous Kirghez Gorsk Re- 

gublics Kuban Black Sea, Stavropol Provinces and Silberia. Hope extensive relief 
om Turkestan vain. Approximately 10,000,000 affected, whereof 30 per cent on 
move. 

HiBBEN. 
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September 19, 1921. 

The following cablegrams were delivered to the members of the commission for the 
&8t time: 

Received September 3, 1921. 

New York, September 2, 1921, 

For Jaquith's personal attention. No. 2. Referring 196, absolutely necessary 
Near East party, Knssia, should send no reports or publicity whatever, except to Near 
East, New York, through you, after consulting with Bristol. Long cablegram just 
received Riga, apparently from Moscow, August 25, emphasizes to us extreme danger 
Near East party mi^ht ser'ously complicate task United States Government and 
'American relief administration, doing near East tremendous damage. If x)ossible 
reach them direct or through Tiflis. Instruct them issue or send absolutely no state- 
mentfl until conference with you, and then only through Near East, New York. 
Above Riga cablegram directly violates fifth points Vickreys 324, a message sent to 
U8 for Dublicity instead of for transmission Washington, and contents largely political, 
inBtead of solely concerned with immediate problem famine relief, ffiboen and 
others must absolutely refrain from sending similar material to papers, or other people, 
as apparently tiiey don't understand correctly view point American Government and 
public. 

Fowle. 

(Note. — ^This cable was sent six days after Maj. Carroll and the party of relief 
workers sent into Russia by the American Relief Administration had arrived in 
Moscow and begun work.) 
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Received September 12, 1921. 

Geneva, Septernher 11 ^ 1921, 

Jaquith, near east, Constantinople. Mailing Nansen's League Nations agreement, 
soviet Russian relief promm. Friendly terms established here between Near East 
relief and Nansen. Ask Yarrow to have highest officials Geoma and Armenia Gov- 
eminentB submit official urgent requests, both Nansen and Hoover, that equitable 
prtion any Russian relief supplies be allotted Georgia-Armenia, administered through 
Near East Relief. Vitally important Yarrow maintain exclusive American control, 
with administration absolutely above criticism from unfriendly, unsympathetic 
sources. Remaining Geneva; important. Luncheon Tuesday noon, Paris Wednes- 
<lay, London Thursaay; sail Friday; White arrived. 

ViCKBRY. 

Receivied September 19, 1921. 

New York, September 16 j 1921, 

Near East, Constantinople. No. 5. Replying 7, Owen here. White sailing with 
pickery, Finland, 16th. Will carefully suppress military pictures, but Owen be- 
ueves Yarrow apparently referring pictures which were planned but never taken, 
oecause impossible arrange details last moment. 730-word cablegram received 13th 
^m Russian party via Riga, apparently dispatched Astrakhan, 7th. Can not under- 
stand their sending this if our No. 2 warning against such messages received. Abso- 
'litelv essential shut mouths, pens of this group, as such messages utterly useless and 
grossly wasteful relief funds. Hoover running own publicity adequately and would 
resent our butting in. 

FoWLE. 

On receipt of these messages it wa^ noted by the commission (1) that both cables 
^08.|2 and 5, signed Fowle, were received by the commission for the first time on 
September 19, 1921; (2) that no money whatever had been spent by the commission 
in sendingjany of the cables which it had dispatched. 

^The same evening Chairman Johnson and Mr. Connes left Constantinople for 
prance via Italy , Mr. Voris for France and England on the Orient Express, and Capt. 
Hibben for the United States via Greece and Italy, the commission to reconvene on 
the^^arrival of these four members in the United States. 
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STABILIZING THE PRICES OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS. 



FRIDAY, HABCH 3, 1922. 

United States Senate, 
GoMMrrTBB ON Agriculture and Forestry, 

Washington f D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 224, 
Benate Office Building, Senator George W. Norris presiding. 
Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Capper, Keyes, Ladd, Norbeck, Smith, 
lendrick, Harrison, and Harreld. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has this morning Mrs. Radick, of Minnesota, who desired to be heard 
the Ladd bill. She is here, and the committee, Mrs. Radick, will be glad to hear 
lou. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. NELS P. BADICK, FniJ)A, MINN. 



h 



The Chairman. First give us your name and your occupation, Mrs. Kadick. 

ifre. Radick. Nels P. Radick, Fulda, Minn. 

The Chairman. In what part of Minnesota is that? 

Mrs. Radick. The southwestern part of Minnesota, in Murray County, about 20 

lilesfrom the South Dakota line. 

The Chairman. What business are you engaged in? 

Mrs. Radick. Fanning. 

The Chairman. You are living on a farm? 

Mrs. Radick. Yes; and have been for a long time. 

The Chairman. How long have you lived on a farm? ' 

Mrs. Radick. All my life, except the years I was away to school. My childhood was 
[lent on a farm, and I have been on a farm since I have been married, 20 years. 

The Chairman. You have been married 20 years? How many children have you? 

Mrs. Radick. Two. 

The Chairman. How old are they? 

Mrs. Radick. I have a girl in her last year in high school, and a boy 15. 

The Chairman. All ri^t. Mrs. Radick, go ahead and say what you have to say in 
row own way, in regard to tnis legislation. 

Mrs. Radick . The help that we are asking from Congress comes under the bill for the 
*»biJization of the value of farm products. Man is a land animal. He lives from the 
jNucte of the soil, without which he can not prosper, can not live. Agriculture is the 
roundation upon which all industrial and commercial activities rest. It furnishes in 
J^materialB about one-third of the natural productive wealth of the Nation. It is 
•oe means of livelihood of about 49 pter cent of the population. Now, that does not 
^n the actual tillers of the soil, on the farm, but men and women engaged in the 
frork of changing the products of the farm to commodities that cian be used by the 
^ple. Not only that? but it is responsible for the well-being of the other half of the 
copulation. 

In order that any building can be substantial, you understand the foundation must 
(s solid, well-built, and well preserved. If agriculture is the foundation of all commer- 
^Und industrial activities, let us consider how the foundation is built, and how it 
•preserved. 

We fanners work by hope, faith, and charity. That is our foundation. You can 
•DderBtand the stability of a foundation of that kind. We plow and sow. We live 
II hope until the harvest. You can understand what that does to our business. In 
^ other business is it as possible and as necessary for the wife and family of the man 
cooperate as it is in agriculture. It must be done. If you are familiar with the 
^^^ of the farm you know, and if you are not, you can probably guess. The wife is 
W as necessary to the success of the business as the man. She must work just as 
^', work far beyond her strength. The children the same. We are not objecting 
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to the work, but we are objecting to the returns that are given to the farmers. Y( 
will understand or can probably realize what it would mean to you if you work( 
until the end of the week or the end of the month, and you did not know wheth 
you were going to get even what it cost you to produce what you had worked for, 
say nothing about a profit toward the expense of the nmning of the home. 

We farmers are not getting even the cost of production, and have not been for son 
time. Things are getting more acute. Last year it cost us 72 cents to produce 
bushel of oate and com. That is a very conservative figure. Are we assur^ that v 
are going to get even cost of production? 

We are asking for stabilization of the value and price of farm products on the has 
of cost of production plus^ a reasonable profit. Is that too much for a^culture to asli 
Every other industry figures cost of production plus a profit, and sets its price. We, i 
farmers, have not that power. We do not know whether we are going to get it or no 
We have not been getting it sometimes. 

Out in our community — ^it is strictly an s^cultural community — grain, com, li\ 
stock, horses. Our farm is a stock farm. Two years ago we had two carloads of catt) 
ready for market. We had summered them two years and wintered them one. W 
^ot our returns and lost $1,700 on the two cars. You see what that means to our honw 
what it means to our people, to educate our children and to give them at least th 
fimdamentals to make them better citizens. Other stock men tell the same ston 

Last fall farmers needed money, the banks were pressing them hard, and they soli 
their grain right off the machine. You know what that means, selling the grai 
-direct and hAuling it to town. They got 17 cents a bushel for their corn, when the; 
sold their com as soon as it was picked. You know how corn is harvested in Minnc 
sota. Men, women, and children all get out in the cold, in the snow, many times 
and pick the com. The farmers that had to sell sold their com right to the shtUe 
at 22 cents. That was the price at the time. They were not able to hold over, i 
they had been able to hold over until the present tune they would have gained 1(W 
per cent. It is now probably 31 cents. Oats and corn, when I left home 

The Chairman (interposing). You don't want the committee to get the idea that i 
they had held it until tne present time theV would have made 100 per cent? 

Mrs. Radick. It would have doubled. They would have got twice what they did 

The Chairman. Yes; they would have gotten twice what tney got then. 

Mrs. Radick. Yes. 

The Chairman. But still, at the present time, no farmer would make 100 per cen 
on his investment? 

Mrs. Radick. Not on his investment, no, but he would have been able to get twi« 
as much as he did get then. 

Senator Smith. You mean 100 per cent over what he had been getting? 

Mrs. Radick. Over what he had been getting. In order to get a crop harvested and 

fet every single kernel of grain and com that the man produces, the farmer mustpul 
is family to work. I have seen little boys and pila m the fields out there rangin| 
all th^ way from 15 to 8 years old. With their children they go out in a wagon box- 
you know how they pick the com; go up and down the rows with their teams an<^ 
wagons, husk it right there, and throw the ears in the box. 1 hose Uttle children an 
out there cold mornings, out of school, helping the father and mother to pick thalj 
com, and then when it comes time to sell it he is probably not going to get what i 
■cost him by working his whole family. 

They sometimes tell us the farmer gets his living. That is true. We do. Bu 
€ven so, there are cash accounts that must be settled. We have to pay debts, we 
have to pay our insurance, the majority have to pay interest. That must be paid in 
cash, and in order to get a little beyond the food products he raises the farmer must 
get his cash, and he gets it by taking it out of the very life blood of his family. And, 
by the way, did you ever stop to consider that the farmer is really the only person 
that pays taxes out of pocket? In other industries, when they figiire cost of produc- 
tion, they figure all that represents the production of that specific article. Any 
expenses that is connected with the production is laid down to cost, taxes included, 
insurance, and all those things, and when he comes to setting his price he figures 
those things all in. The retail merchant does the same thing. The retail merchant 
in our home town, when he figures a profit, he figures in taxes and expenses of all 
kinds. The farmers can not do that. The taxes are paid by the men, women, and 
children on the farms. 

The stability of a nation, its perpetuity, depends upon the intelligence of its citi- 
zens. You can understand that. If the boys and girls upon the farms are taken out 
of school — and they are being taken out by the hundreds of thousands — ^if you realise 
and appreciate the value of education to your children, you are determined to keep 
them there at most any cost, and you have to sacrifice. You sacrifice on your home 
comforts. You sacrifice in the building up of your home, things that women like in 
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their homes in the way of comforts and appliances. We were determined our girl 
should have a musical education; that is, enough so she could be company to herself 
and possibly to her associates. In order to get a piano we had to sacrifice the bmlding 
of needed improvements. We lived in msconsin at that time. We got the piano 
and managed to have her secure an education by my making butter instead of selling 
my cream to the creamery, because I could get a few more cents by making my own 
butter, thoi^h I could have had it done much easier if I could have gone to the 
creamery. Those things must be done right along if the farmer realizes the vs^ue of 
education. 

You understand the importance of education of. boys and girls in the country so 
that they can carry on agriculture, and if we get the other end of the problem tsJcen 
care of— that is, that we are guaranteed cost of production plus a little profit — we will 
guarantee you that the farmers are going to go forward. The farmer is not afraid of 
work, and we are not pleading for charity. We are not pleading for help, but we are 
pleading for machinery to enable us to work out our own salvation. It can not bo 
done unless we are assured adequate compensation for our work. 

The deflation in the crops or the value or price of farm products the past two vears 
hs caufied hardships that men and women away from the farm communities them- 
selves know nothing about, because as a rule we don't advertise our infirmities. 
People that have lost their farms, renters that have had to sell all their personal 
property to satisfy the demands of their creditors, are not advertising the fact. Out 
in our community I think there were 12 farmers this last year that were posted for de- 
linquent taxes. I can show you here the delinauent taxes of our county, and they 
tell us that our county is among the best. Does tnat speak well for a nation? 

The Chairman. What county is that? 
. Mrs. Radick. That is Murray County. Twelve in our own little township. And 
[t is not because they have been wasteful or extravagant. As a rule they have been 
frugal, and they were planning in those years a crop and suflScient from their crop 
to meet their taxes and their cash expenses. We paid our taxes by sacrificing Liberty 
oonds, sacrificing on the Liberty bonds. You know we were forced to buy the bonds, 
™o8t, whether we could afford it or not. Some of us borrowed money to buy some. 
We are paying interest on that full amoimt and selling them below par to get our taxes 
paid. 

The desire on the part of the farmers and their wives to make and keep homes is 
cr^itable. A nation of homes, you know, is the strongest nation. 

This system of speculation and manipulation in t^e products of the farm has beaten 
the country into a system of farm tenantry, and impoverished agriculture. Unless 
conditions on the farm are improved, nobody can expect the boys and girls are going 
w be satisfied to come back or to stay on the farms. I had a little girl tell me the other 
day. 14 years old, one of a family of eight, the father trying hard to get his home paid 
^or, "I am going to learn to be a teacher." She says, **I am not going to milk cows 



all my life/' 'fhe boy says, "And I am not going to stay home here and dig all the 
™e ' He says, '*I am going to go to school, and I am going to learn how to make 
Diy living easier.** We plead for education for our boys and girls and the ability 
^ give it to them. We do not ^ve them the idea that education is going to make life 
^y, but we do contend that it is going to be more pleasant and more profitable if 
^"ey are educated to fill their places in me world. You see what that leads to. The 
^'i and girls of intelligence are leaving the farms. They are coming into the cities. 
jiie parents eventually follow. Then what are you going to have? You are goin^ to 
Jjve a time coming when we are all going to be in town, and production is not going 
^ keep pace with consumption, and we are all going to starve. I sometimes think if 
^ ^ere not for being afraid of starving with the rest of the people in town we would 
Pve up the job, because we could make our living easier. A man could go down town 
.r ^ork, provided there was work for him, for an ordinary daily wage^ and get more 
Jau the whole family is getting toward their support now. Statistics prove that 
ne farmer and his f anaily receive 5 cents an hour for their work in the com and grain 

^]^w?' ^°^ ^^ *^®y ^^^® ^^ ^® cents an hour. Now, those figures are 

eimble. A man would not have to work many hours to get that much. 

^ut we think there is a future in agriculture. In the first place, we like the work. 

^^ not natural for us to want to be cooped up in town. We think there is a future if 

6 men that have the power of legislation can get the vision of what a contented and 



Dm -^^^y compensated agriculture means to the stability of the Nation, and will 
J^vide the ways and means for them to reach that state; that there is a future for 
wulture, and that we can feel that we are builders of the Nation. The men in 
m^t have wonderfiil opportunities to assist in that work. 

92197—22 ^20 
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In speaking of the little children that are working, if you have a family of your owi 
you can probably imagine how you would like to call your little boy and girl out o 
bed two hours before school time in the morning in order to get all the work possibli 
out of them; hurry them home after school and have them working after hours, whei 
they should be in bed. Understand I am not holding that boys and girls should nd 
work. I think that is one of the blessings of rural life — that we have an opjwrtunity t| 
teach our boys and girls work and responsibility. That is a hardship, I think, th^ 
parents in the cities have to contend with — that there is nothing to teach their bo^ 
stability and sticktoitiveness. We have that opportunity. The difficulty is that th 
opportunity is so great that our boys and girls are overworked. During the draft i 
was found that our farm boys were not nearly as perfect in health and build as th| 
boys of the towns, the healthy boys of the towns and cities, and it is because the] 
claim they were overworked from farming; they were not allowed to develop naturally 
They tell us that statistics prove that the boys and girls on the farms are underfed 
undernourished; they are suffering from malnutrition. It seems incredible, doesn' 
it, in a community where we have our milk, butter, eggs, and potatoes and practicall 
everything that goes into a balanced ration. The trouble is that the farm wife is ovei 
worked, so that she has not the time to devote to cooking a well-balanced meal, an 
possibly does not understand how to do it. 

That is another thing we have to contend with in the country; that is, the intelli 
gence of the mothers, because past generations were not taught those things. Thei 
nose was kept so close to the grindstone, helping to pay their bills, to pay their ex 
penses, that they had not been taught that side of life. That is a thing that must b 
done in order to keep up the health of the rural population. 

We are asked to contribute to the welfare of the Nation. We are glad to do it. W( 
do it in work. We try to work as hard as the majority. All we ask for is adequatJ 
compensation, and that can be brought about by the stabilization of the food valu( 
and the price of farm products, and placing the farms on cost of production plus i 
profit. We are told it is not practicable, because a fixed price, stabilized price, could 
not be set. We do not ask for a fixed price. We ask for a stabilized price, fixed upoi 
the cost of production plus a profit. 

We had an instance in our town where a renter — I should have said that we are quit< 
a community of renters. The land is owned by landlords, and they have their tenants 
and many times the lives of those tenants are worse than the lives of the peasants o 
old. They tell us about the hardships in European countries. They tell us about th( 
hardships in the coal-mining sections of this Nation. 

You probably do not think it possible that the same degree of hardship could b( 
encountered in a land of plenty. We had a family out there, a farmer who was i 
tenant of a banker. The bank owned the farm. The farmer had been getting behind 
and in order to sitisfy the claim of the bank the banker put a lien on all his crop 
for this last year, and that meant that the farmer was not supposed to sell a bushel o 
grain, a kernel of corn, or a pig or anything off of the farm unless the banker gave hi 
permission to do so. The farmer became desperate. He had his children, and the 
were hungry, and he butchered a hog for the use of his family. The banker hea 
of it and went out there and insulted the man — ^slapped him. The man is now 

i'ail; ftnd to show you the sentiment among the people, and how conditions are affecti 
Luoian nature of men and women, the people in that community out there say thai 
if that man should have killed him, you would not find a jury that would convic 
him, because his condition was so desperate. There are neighbors of ours where th( 
children are practicallv barefooted, because the time is coming when the taxes ang 
the rent money must oe provided. There are instances where renters have sold or 
all thoir parsonal property and satisfied the claims of banks. In other cases the banki 
are carrying them because they realize that where the farmer is forced to sell even' 
thing he has, including grain and personal property, it would not even pay the deb 
to the bank, so the bank is giving nim another chance. 

These are not cases brought on by wastefulness or extravagance. They were brough^ 
on by delation of prices. The farmer had a right to expect last fall — ^he had a good 
crop out there last year; the best crop, they tell us, that they have had for 20 years. 
For 20 years the crop has not equaled the corn crop he had this year. We had a long 
fall, a long season, and the crop ripened nicely, ana we had a right to expect that when 
that crop was harvested, taken care of, and put on the market, it would at least pay 
us cost of production. 

Don't you think it is rather discouraging to keep on? And they are not going to 
keep on. You probably remember reading in the papers that they have tried to 
reduce their corn acreage. In some sections of Iowa and Kansas they have only 
recently commenced it. The farmers in our community realize that there is no 
surplus of corn or grain, but that it is the machinery of distribution and marketing 
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bt is at fault. So we are ^ing to keep on producing. We are going to hope that 
ecan put the case so plainly to our representatives that have the power to make the 
ws aad the machinery to work under that they are going to realize that it is not a 
Ifish request. It is not a thing that interests the farmers alone. We are not asking 
r chirity. We are not asking for sympathy. We are simply asking for the power 
tod the privilege that is granted to every other industry and every other system of 

riduction, and we hope that can be accomplished. It is a wonderful opportunity 
put agriculture on its feet. We sometimes hear the expression, ''Put agriculture 
kkoa its feet.*' I don*t agree with that. I don't think it has ever been there. 
The only reason why we farmers have not been able to keep our heads above water 
is because the cost of production has been so great. As long as there were fertile 
lands and open fields, cneap help, low taxes, and all that, production could be carried 
jonwith less expense. But those days are 'past, and tliat is why conditions are be- 
fJMnin^ 80 acute If you will go back to your ancient history, about the year 131 
3 C, the time when the land was all in the hands of the possessed and nonpossessed, 
jonditions became so acute the tenants just could not bear up any longer, and the 
ere were idle, people were moving out, and in order to bring relief you \sill re- 
ember CaiuB Gracchus, a ruler, established what he called the com stations. Instead 
that, he had the power to bring about conditions whereby people could work out 
leir own salvation, but they gave them the corn. History repeats itself. We are 
ablishino; bread lines, soup kitchens, and giving: here and giving the^e, when all 
t is needed is to give the farmers, the agriculturists, a chance to get adequate 
impensation for their work, for their products, ao they will stay by. We are all 
id. we are all anxious to get back to the state of normalcy, but it can not be done 
less the most important and basic industry is protected, and that is to work out 
Bv^stem whereby agriculture can be given protection. 

We are asking: for a system of financing the grain as long as it is in the farmers' 

mds. I would like to change that request, unless it is considered in the farmers' 

jnds when it is in the local elevators. We hear a great deal of talk about the ter- 

'ttal grain elevators. Give us our local elevators, cooperatively operated and under 

B control of the Government, such as post offices are now; allow the Goverimient 

have control of the grain, and have su(5i a system of financing the farmer 'when he 

ids his money, which is probably in the fall of the year or when he must dispose 

l^is crop. You understand that to-day in the gram-growing sections, the corn 

tions, the farmer has not the facility to keep his corn or grain upon the farm until 

IB needed in the market. He must dispose of it either for want of room or for lack 

money. Now, if that should be taken to the local elevator, the Government 

aneing it partly, and working under a stabilized market, there would not be any 

ed of waitmg for higher prices. The surplus of the community would be brou-^ht 

ttothe market as the demand required. They tell us now, of course, it is the law 

I supply and demand that regulates those things. I want to differ with them. 

The revenue for providing a system of finance for grain under those conditions 

o^ld be obtained through the r ostal Service. We have our postal-savings ban^ s 

J^d you know the business done during the past year. I forget what the figures were. 

m why, instead of sending that money over to the private banks to work with, could 

"^^ that be tmmed right back to the farmers through Government regulation? The 

'"^^^era of these elevators could be licensed, could be under civil service, if you 

JJ^jflt them. Wouldn't that do away with all the gambling and speculation? They 

Wl us now that 95 per cent of the crop is off the farms. Does that explain why corn 

N oata and those things are -selling for better than twice what they were when the 

•^ere had to put them on the market? I am just asking you men to consider the 

fieeds of agriculture, the bearing it has on the stability of this Nation, and calling 

Fi^jr attention to the opportunity that you have as lawmakers to give us what we ask. 

"e are fighting for our children. Some years ago — I forget now long — Rudyard 

wpling came out with a poem, *'The Female of the Species is More Deadly Than 

jje Male." He went on to tell how the women in the homes were fighting for their 

^Idren. The women will do that. You can harm and l\urt almost anything that 

[^longs to a woman, but when you hurt her children she will fight. You know, it 

M to be thought that we women had no interest beyond the fireside. You know 

y ^e were being affected by conditions. We could talk to men and they would 

J^n courteously to us, but it would not mean much, because women had not the 

jj^er to back up what she said. Now we have the vofre. We are going to reward 

^ jnen that gave us what we asked for. We are always going to be careful not to 

JJ lor more than what is equitable. We are going to be just as willing to give to 

J^ers as we are insistent upon receiving what is due us. We have a way, you know, 

"Dding out who are our friends. I think our strength is going to be helpful to farm 
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eai as well as women of other callings. We realize that we must get into the fij 
in order to save the Nation. 

I thank you for your attention. 

Hie Chairman. We are very much obUged to you, Mrs. Kadick. 

Tb-monow Mr. Johnson, connected with the Kussian mission that we heard ab< 
jeslerday, will be here, and I think all those who heard the secretary, Mr. Pax1 
Hibben, will be very anxious to hear the chairman of that mission. 

We will adjourn now until 10.30 to-morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 o'clock a. i 
Smtmday, March 4, 1922.) 
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STABILIZING THE PRICES OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS. 



SATUBDAYy MABCH 4, 1022. 

United States Senatf^ 
I Committee on Aqricuuture and FoRBSTRTy 

I Washington, 2). C 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in room 224, 
Ifenate Office Building, Senator George W. Norris presiding. 

Present: Senators Norris (chairman), Capper, Keyes, Gooding, Ladd, Norbeck, 
endrick, Heflin, and Caraway. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 
Senator Ladd. Mr. Chairman, I wish to have inserted in the record a letter from 
J. Moulton, of Wahpeton, N. Dak., not very far from where Mrs. Radick lives, the 
y that appeared yesterday; also a statement showing the cost of production per 
1 on a conservative estimate. 
Senator Gsoding. What is the figure? 
Senator Ladd. The figure is $17.26 an acre as the cost. 
Senator Gooding. What is the average yield? 

Senator Ladd. The average yield in North Dakota is about 13 bushels. 
Mr. Chairman, it probably is not known to most of the members of the committee, 
»t price stabilization of agricultural products is not a new subject. In fact, in 
ina grain has been stabilized in price since 56 B. C, up to 1911, wheh this article 
6 prepared, and I presume, as far as anything I can learn, has been continuous 
ice 1911. I prepared a short synopsis from the university studies of Columbia 
liversity, in two volumes, prepared by Dr. Chen Huan-chang, of China. I have 
Bd almost wholly quotations direct, so that there shall be no mistake made, and 
^ referred to the pages. 

I would like to have this short summary included in this record. 
The Chairman. Yes. I think there will be no objection to that. The Chair 
rs none. It will be incorporated. 
^The documents referred to are as follows.) 

My Dear Senator: I am submitting herewith a petition accompanied by a cost 
<^ce sheet setting forth the claims of the farmers of the State of North Dakota 
^tive to the cost of production of our wheat crops and the marketing conditiona 
»nich control the same. 

An appalling catastrophe has overtaken the farmer. He has lost confidence. 
^^iailure and failing markets hilve driven him until he stands with his back to tlie 
^1 and that wall is bankruptcy. 

The very foundation of our industrial and mercantile life is confidence (the credit 
•yjem). The farmer stands to-day shorn of credit, a discouraged man. 

He is the only producer in this country who has no control over his product. 

He is compellea to produce commodities at a loss. 

The great wheat-growing Northwest has been exploited until we must cry out to 

Ew for help. Only by congressional action can the confidence of the farmer of the 
orthwest De restored. He has responded to the call, "sow more wheat" only to 
bd the market manipulated, and, wnen his wheat is in his granaries ready to market, 
loe market price does not cover producing cost. 

He can not hold his crop. He must sell to meet the demands of his creditors. 
N behold, when the bulk of his wheat has passed out of his hands from his granaries 
to the elevators and mills the price of wheat has advanced, to the profit of the price 
Wpulator, never to the farmer. 

.»Ve challenge you to show an instance where the price of wheat has been advanced 
r^en the wheat was in the hands of the farmer producer. 

^.repeat to you, Senator, the confidence of the farmer must be restored, or tbe 
^cultural interests of the Northwest will face complete insolvency. 

30T 
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Relief must come at once. He must be guaranteed cost price for Ms crop or 
can not put it in. 

A minimum price on wheat is the only solution of the problem. And for at 
minimum price we do most earnestly petition our Senators and Congress. 

S. J. MOULTON, 

WahpetoTif N. Duk 

Acre Cost of Producing Wheat, 1921. 

Hay, per ton, $10 — One-half cent a pound; 2,000 pounds; 40 days feeding; 

50 pounds per horse, at one-half cent a pound, per day 25 cents; 365 days. . $91., 
Oats, 1921, 40 cents per bushel — Feed 8 pounds, 10 cents, three feeds, 30 cents, 

nine months, 275 days , 82. 

Two feeds per day, three months, 20 cents, 90 days 18. 

i 

Total horse feed, hay and oats : 191.! 

Crop season, 214 days, April 1 to NoT^ember 1, less 31 Sundays, 4 holidays, i 
work days; $191.75 per feed year; 98 cents per day. 



Harrowing, 25 acres, 4 horses; 30 acres, 6 horses; man's wages, 

1921. spring, $1.75 per day; board, SI per day— $7 for 6 days' 

work, cost $1.17 per work day: 
Man and board, $2.92,]plus 6 horses, at 98 cents per day, 18.80; 

30 acres * , 

Harrowing, accomplishing little more 

Seeding, man and board, $2.90; 4 horses, $3.82, $6.72 (16 acres 

average day's work) 

Plowing, (all 1920: Man, $3; board, $1.25; 6 horses, at $1.25 per 

day, $7.50; tnta', $11.75 (4^ acres average day's plowing) 

Seed wheat, 1920 crop: C.eaning, $2 (U bushels per acrei) 

Harvesting: Man, $4; board, $1.17: 4 horses, at 98 cents, $3.82 

(12 acres average day's work) 

Twine, 2 pounds per acre, at 20 cents (manila) 

Shocking man, $4; baard, $1.17 (10 acres average day's work).. 

Winds, et?., extra shocking each year 

Loas of 10 acres per 100 acres (drowning out,^rought, storms, 

etc.). 



Thrashing, 28 cents per bushel (average 7i bushels) , 

Hauling to elevator, 4 men, at $5, plus a day each board, $4.68; 

total, $24.'.!8; 8 horses, at 98 cents each, $7.84; total, $32.52. . . . 

Incidental, harnesses, fly blankets, oils, veterinary , 

5 months' winter care of horses, 50 cents wage, board, 50 cents; 

6 hortes per quarter section : . , 

Servi ej from hor&es equal cost of board 

Machinery used, three-fifths of man's wages , 

Taxes, real estate, personal, 3 cents; hail flat 



Total. 



Cost per acre. 



Total. 



$0.29 
.25 

.46 

2.61 
3.00 

.75 
.40 
.50 
.15 

.66 
2.10 

.32 
.22 

.60 
2.65 
1.50 
1.00 



Labor. 



Board. 



$0.06 
.06 

.11 

.67 



.33 



.50 
.15 



.20 



.30 



17.45 



2.38 



$0.04 
.04 

.07 

.27 



.10 
.'i2 



.05 
.30 



1 99 



Horse| 



10. 



Land, basis value, $50 acre, 6 per cent $3J 

Insurance on machinery, buildings, depreciation on above quarter section 

basis - IJ 

Man's total wages of this acre 2. 3 

160 acres, salary 380. 8 

Man's board, 99 cents per acre 158. \ 

Wheat crop, State average, 7 J bushels acre; graded mostly No. 3 and No. 4 wheal 
Surplus was sold on information given out oversupply of wheat; no export trade 
reason of low price, which was 97 cents to $1 bushel through all the months of Set 
tember, October, November December, and January. Farmers could get no cretlij 
and bills to pay with these discouraging reports, sold their surplus, which netted ij 
practically all cases under $1 per busnei. Even $1 a bushel at 7 J per acre, would b| 
$7.50 per acre. Deducting this from the acre cost leaves the farmer a net loss q 
almost $10 ^n acre, without figuring in interest at 6 per cent on investment, insuraiicj 
on machinery, on building, depreciation of the same. 
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Also, it would require at this number of bushels raised per acre, 1921, and com- 
parative cost per acre, on the $17.46 per acre cost it would require at our local market 
place here in Wahpeton of $2.35 per bushel for No. 3, to meet the cost. Or $2.53 for 
No. 1 Northern, in order that we get $2.35 for our No. 3 wheat, on account of spread 
between grades. 

S. J. MOULTON. 



PRICE STABILIZING LONG PRACTICED. 



We are told there are no precedents to guide us in any undertaking for stabilizing 
prices for agricultural products or in other words to enable the farmer to be assured of 
a reasonable price which in a series of years would give a fair return on his labor 
without undue profit. 

tliina has had Government control of grain for nearly 2,000 years, dating back to 
the year 498 or 64 B. C, and I cite Dr. Chen Huan-Chang, the Economic Principles 
of Confucius and His School in volume 45, Columbia University, Studies in Political 
Science. The author informs us that the ancient custom was still in vogue in 1911 and 
he says (p. 573): 

The equalisation of the price of grain is a very beneficial and practical scheme. It 
benefits the people without cost to the State. When the price is too low, through the 
Government buys the grain at a price higher than the market rate, this does not mean 
a waste to the Government. When the price is too high, though the Government 
sells the grain at a price lower than the market rate, it does not mean a loss to the 
Government. Even if it should be an expense to the Government, the social benefit 
is much greater than the public expense. On the contrary, as a matter of fact, the 
Government c£ n make a profit out of this system.' ^ 

Such is the conclusion of the author. Again he says (p. 572): 

"\^Tien the price of grain was low, they should buy it at the normal price, higher 
than the market price, in order to profit the farmers. WTien the price was high, 
they should sell it at the normal price, lower than the market price, in order to profit 
the coaeumers. ' ' 

The grain was stored in a Government granary called "constantly normal granary.** 
Again the author says (p. 570): 

"Therefore, even if famine, flood, and drought should occur, the price of grain 
would not be high and the people would not be obliged to emigrate.** 

Again he adds (p. 570): 

"The Government controls the excess of supply in a good year in order to meet the 
demand in a bad year." 

Commenting further, Dr. Huan-Chang says (p. 570): 

"The policy of Li K*o is for the benefit of both society as a whole and the agri- 
cultural class. His main idea is for the welfare of the people only, and not for the 
finances of the State. Therefore, he is the real Confucian who stands on the side of the 
people and represents the purelj^ economic doctrine is a practical scheme. When 
lu8 scheme was carried out m Wei, he not only made the people rich, but also made 
the State strong.*' 

The policy for equalizing the price of grain is stated as follows (p. 569): 
"Those who want to equalize the price of grain must be careful to look at the crop. 
There are three grades of good crops: the first, the second, and the lowest. In an 
ordinary year, 100 acres of land yield 150 bushels of grain. In the first grade of good 
frop, the amount is fourfold, that is, 100 acres yield 600 bushels. Throughout one 
year, a family of five persons needs 200 bushels for their living, so that they have a 
surplus of 400 bushels. The Government should buy 300 bushels from them, leaving 
them a surplus of 100 bushels. In the second grade of good crop, the amount of grain 
IS threefold, that is, 100 acres yield 450 bushels. The family would then have a sur- 
plus of 300 bushels. The Government should buy 200 bushels, leaving them 100 
bushels. In the lowest grade of good crop, the amount is twofold, that is, 300 bushels. 
The family would then have a surplus of 100 bushels. The Government should buy 
50 bushels, and leave them the other half. The purchase of the Government is for the 
purpose of limiting the supply according to the amount demanded by the people, 
^ud it should be stopped when the price is normal. This policy will prevent the 
price of grain from falling below the normal and keep the farmers fronj injury. 

"There are also three grades of famine, the great famine, the middle famine, and 
the small famine. During the small famine, 1(X) acres yield two-thirds as much as in 
the ordinary year, that is, 100 bushels. The Government should then sell at the nor- 
J^l price what it has bought in the lowest grade of good crop. During the middle 
famine, the 100 acres yield one-half as much grain as in an ordinary ^ar, that is, 70 
bushels. The Government should now sell what it is bought in the second grade of 
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We rushed on beyond Rostov, and there met tens of thousands of refugees comin 
from the Volga district. It is interesting to know that all migrations go west I pr^ 
Bume every migration that we know of has gone west. At least all that I know of hav< 
and tens of thousands toward other European countries. 

Senator Gooding. How were they traveling? 

Mr. Johnson. They were traveling in any way that they could; walking, puUin 
wagons, riding on box cars, riding on bumpers. There were 26 on top of our car alon< 
I should have said that we had a special railway car with our own doctor, mediciDd 
and American canned food. The people traveled with horses, with oxen, cameli 
mules — not mules but burros — every means of transportation that was availably 
There was not a train that was not absolutely covered with humanity, and thofl 
people — ^if I am diverting from the lines that you are interested in, I wi^ you wouli 
get me back onto it. 

The Chairman. I wish either now or at a later time you would tell the committe 
whether, with that permission, you were ever interfered with as to where you shouli 
go or what you should do? 

Mr. Johnson. I am glad you asked that question. We said to the Russian official! 
** We want to go in, provided we can go in and make a study." We were men of opei 
minds. I had no prejudice of one kind or another, but we didn't want to be directe(j 
You gentlemen know that most of the people who enter Russia enter by way of Rigs 
When you arrive there they ask you if you want to travel to Moscow by the Stai 
Department car — most people thiuk this a great honor — then when you enter this d 
they provide guides, etc. 

The Chairman. They really shape your course? 

Mr. Johnson. This policy has a tendency to shape your course. Now, we didn' 
want anything like that done. They gave us permission to go wherever we wante 
to go. We were not hampered in any way, shape, or form. We photographed even 
thmg, even to the armored trains, the insides and outsides. We went inside of t^ 
Kremlin and took photographs. We were only stopped once, and when I pulled oij 
the mandate and called attention to the last paragraph reading, ''Anyone who Intel 
feres with the proper procedure of this mission will be punished according to militaij 
law," they would immediately^ come to attention, salute, and walk off. So in tha 
respect we had every opportunity to travel at will wherever we wanted to go. 

Now, getting back to the agricultural conditions. These poor people were trave 
ing in every conceivable manner^ Just imagine a freight train, a mixed train, aa yo 
who have lived out west are probably familiar with, made up of passenger cars an 
freight cars and a little of everything else. Every available space where a humi^ 
being could sit or lie down was occupied by men, women, and children. A woma 
with practically no clothing on with a shawl, possibly an infant wrapped in its fold 
was sitting on top of a box car. 

Senator Caraway. Were they paying passage? 

Mr. Johnson. They were not paying passage. To begin with, the Russian gover^ 
ment tried to facilitate their travel in an orderly way, by providing trains, but tha 
trains did not meet the situation, so they would get on any old thing that would mo^ 
westward. 

We would say, "Where are you going?" By the way, I don't speak Ruseiai 
but we had a very good interpreter, and I spoke through him. The invariabl 
answer would be, "We are going where our eyes lead us." That is a Russian proverl 
They were certain that they would arrive in a better place than the one which the 
left. Naturally there were accidents continuously from morning until night, mor 
of them at night, because those people did not know how to ride the bumpers as we 
as some people do, and, furthermore, they had their families with them. Ever 
Russian family is large, and there is always a baby in the family. The mother wi 
usually care for the younger children and. the father will take the others, providd 
the two parents, the father and mother, are living. Usually there is just one. Na 
urally, on the question of food, these people had no food whatsoever to speak oj 
They would eat watermelon rinds. They would grab for anything — even suij 
flowers.- When they would get a handful of sunflowers they would just crack thei| 
with one motion of their teeth, blow out the hulls and eat the kernels. The sun 
flower is one of the good foods over there. They would pick up anything that migh 
seem like food — pigweed seeds, acorns. Of course acorns were considered verj 
good. They would take the watermelon rind, make a sort of paste out of it. ad 
to that pigweed seeds, or millet seed, if they had it, and then would grind up hire 
bark, birch leaves, and mix this with the watermelon rind paste. The watermeloi 
rind paste was simply a means of holding it together. That was a very common foodj 
Those poor people were existing on that. i 
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The Chaikman. Now, gentlemen of the committee^ we have Mr. Johnson with us, 
rho is chairman of the committee of which Capt. Hibben is secretary, and we were- 
lU very much interested in the Captain's testimony. At my request, he wired Mr^ 
^olm^n, the chairman of that Russian Mission, and Mr. Johnson is here. We would 

I glad to have you take the stand, Mr. Johnson. 

' STATEMENT OF MB. ALBERT A. JOHNSON, DIBECTOB OF THE NEW 
: YORK STATE INSTITUTE OF APPLIED AGBICULTUBE, CHAIB. 
! MAN OF RUSSIAN MISSION OF THE NEAB EAST BELIEF, OF 
FABMINai>ALE, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Mr. Johnson, first state your name, your age, your occupation, 
liereyou were bom and raised, and your present business. 

ilr. Johnson. My name is Albert A. Johnson. I am director of the New York 
State Institute of Applied Apiculture. My residence is Farmingdale, Long Island,. 
y Y. I was bom in Wisconsin and lived there for a couple of years, and then moved. 
Ilo South Dakota ; spent the rest of my boyhood days there. What more did you wish? 

The Chairman. I think that covers it. 
I Senator Gooding. Have you given your present occupation? 

Mr. Johnson. My present occupation is director of the New York State Institute- 
of Applied Agriculture. 

The Chairman. You have lived on a farm all your life? 

Mr. Johnson. I have lived on a farm all my life, excepting when I was in college. 
iince then I have been connected with and head of various institutions. 

The Chairman. What college did you attend? 

Mr. Johnson. The University of Wisconsin, College of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. You were chairman of this committee of which Capt. Hibben was- 
Kretary, that visited Russia? 

iir. Johnson. I was. 

The Chairman. When did you return here, sir? 

Mr. Johnson. I returned on October 11. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Johnson, we would be glad to have you tell us in your 
w way about what conditions are in Russia; what you saw and what you Imow 
bout conditions. 

Mr. Johnson. I presume I have to be brief in what I say, because I understand 
"ou only have a short time. 

The Chairman. Well, we have until 11 o'clock, when we will have to answer roll 
*I1 in the Senate. I think probably the committee will be able to meet after we go* 
fer to the Capitol and answer to our nsunes. But you will have a half hour without 
iterniption. 

Mr. Johnson. If you will guide me along the lines that you are most interested in^ 
lmig'}it be able to save time. 

1 presume that Capt. Hibben told you that both he and I were in Turkey and 
^enia and Georgia. I have made a study of agricultural conditions there with a 
^ew toward recommending to the Near East Relief some way whereby those people 
could help themselves. 

After making this survey, which covered a large part of Armenia and Georgia, I wa» 
J%ning home when the Near East Relief officials there received commimication 
j^nithe United States asking that a commission be appointed (unofficial commission) 
".?| into Russia to make a study of conditions there, providing, of course, that per- 
yssion was granted by the Russian Government. This request was made, but we 
^^ not expect to receive permission to enter, because similar requests made by 
'^Qimittees in France had been denied; but suddenly — that is, three days after- 
JardB--a communication came from Moscow asking for the names of the members of 
l^e commiflsion and some information about the individuals. This was sent imme- 
•lately, and a few days later permission, was received. Of course, you have to give^ 
jPyour passport when you ent»r Russian territory, so we had no passports whatsoever, 
but simply traveled with the assistance of the government officials over there. 

We left on August 16; left Tiflis on August 16, 1921, by way of Baku, through 
Azerbaijan, which is a republic; a socialist soviet republic. Conditions there were 
^ 80 bad. We went along the Caspian Sea and then up to Rostov, through Kuban* 
^hose districts were fairly good. But when we arrived at Rostov conditions were 
JL^ry bad, and we learned there that the grasshoppers had done a great deal of damage. 
^aturallv I was more interested in the agricultural side of this proposition than any 
'''her side, even the political, although we came in contact with all phases of the 
problem. 
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Then a little later communiflm came on (I might have to go into detail a little bit). 
There are places in Russia where thev have communes, and those communes are a 
small group of probably 10 to 20 families. Each little commune is controlled by a 
leader, who is a natural bom one, a minister, or of some other profession. These 
communes have been successful in spite of what anybody might say. They have 
been thrifty for years and years. I presume communism is a name attached to them 
because of the communes, but it is not communism on a big scale. 

Lenin and Trotski probably did not consult in any way the psychology of the 
mind of the peasant. You know 85 to 90 |>er cent of the people of Russia are peasants. 
But they concluded that because these little communes were successful, the whole 
of Russia should be communistic, and communism was forced on Russia, not because of 
the large number wishing it but because Lenin and Trotski thought it was the thing for 
Russia. It went into operation ; for instance, suppose a farmer produced 3,000 bushels 
of wheat; the government representative would come around and say, "Well, now, you 
have so many members of your family; so many animals, 1,000 bushels is sufficient 
for your purposes. Turn in the rest to the government.'* Those peasants, while not 
educated, are ^ood, kind-hearted people and could not see into a lot of these prob- 
lems. They simply said, "Well, why work so hard and then have it taken away 
from us?" So tney reduced the acreage to what they thought inight be necessary 
for their own use, and that brought down the general acreage. Then Lenin and 
Trotski and a few of their followers took advantage of the situation. I don't think 
that some of the leaders, like Kamanev, Krassin and others believe in those thing?. 
but they naturally had to fall in line. So on April last they gave up communism. 
But that experiment, while it has done a lot of good in some respects, has proven to 
the world that conmiunism is a failure even in Russia. It has done a lot of harm in 
reducing the acreage. Now, if that acreage had not been reduced in the outlying 
districts they would have had a little more grain than they had, even though they 
had a crop failure. So you see that had some bearing on the situation. 

Now, these are two points I have mentioned. 

The Chairman. They have done away with that now? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; on April 1 it was absolutely done away with. 

The Chairman. That reminds me. This is of a political nature. I would like 
to ask you there, is that an illustration of what they are doing? I mean the existing 
government. Do they take advantage of mistakes? Do they admit they have made 
mistakes, and are they improving on them? 

Mr. Johnson. They admit that thev have made mistakes. They admitted to me 
that they had made mistakes, that they were making them right along; they were 
but human beings and were going to profit by them. They had their problems as 
all nations have. They had people hard to deal with just as any other country has 
when it comes to their national affairs. So they could not move as quickly as they 
would like to. 

The Chairman. Now, do you think that government Js stable? 

Mr. Johnson. I feel that it is fairly stable. It was astonishing to me to find it as 
stable as it is. 

The Chairman. Of course, we have probably had censored news here. I want 
to ask you a questicm I asked Capt. Hibben when he was here. 

Suppose this Government decided that it would take some public fimdsand buy 
food and send it to Russia as a loan, not as a gift, and it would say, "We will require 
payment for this food, and fix the time so that you can pay it." Would we be safe 
in mating that kind of a bargain with the Russian government? 

Mr. Johnson. I feel you would be absolutely safe. Yes, I feel you would be abso- 
lutely safe, because we talked with the various people 

Senator Caraway. Let me ask you a question, if you please. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Senator Caraway. Is Russia so stripped of all food that now there is nothing left? 

Mj. Johnson. That is truB. There is very little food in Russia. 

Senator Caraway. Are they doing all that they can to get along without the 
assistance from outside sources? 

Mr. Johnson. They are making a desperate effort. 

Senator Caraway. Are they, in your judgment, doing all that they can do for 
themselves? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes: I should say so. I do know they are making desperate efforts. 

Senator Gooding. Efforts are being made by the Russian government itself?. 

Mr. Johnson. The government itself is handling the problem to the best of their 
ability. 

The Chairman. As I understand you, this condition of starving over there, with 
the exception of the illustration you have given here about the reduction in the crops, 
has not been brought about by any fault of the government? 
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Mr. Johnson. Now, I have here a third point. 

Senator Gooding. I would like to hear tne whole of the causes of the terrible con- 
dition that exists in any country where millions of people die from starvation. 

Mr. Johnson. This third point I wish to make is the most important one. 

In the Vol^ region they planted, in 1921, about 18,000,000 acres of grain, mostly 

wheat. Their seeding runs about 100 poimds to the acre, the same as we do. They 

Teceived in return less than 1 bushel per acre, or less than 60 pounds of wheat per 

acre. That was due to the weather conditions. 

I gathered statistics for 17 years previous to 1921. Then I gathered statistics for 

the year 1921. I compared the two, and I have here a chart that shows this graph- 

ially. 

In the first place, the heat was intense. You may look at this chart whenever you 

vish, but there is one I want to call your attention to now. 

Senator Norbeck. Let me ask you one question: What would be the average 

normal production? 

Mr. Johnson. I think I would be safe in saying 10 bushels to the acre. I might «ay 
that what they needed was 1,000,000 tons of grain for food and 1,000,000 tons of grain 
ior seed. That is a rough estimate. 

Senator Norbeck. What did they get? 

Mr. Johnson. They got practically nothing. If they had gotten 10 bushels to the 
acre they would have had over 5,000,000 tons of wheat. Now, there is the main cause. 
And just bear in mind they planted 18,000,000 acres. 

The Chairman. You spoke of the reduced acreage. There would have been no 
famine if they had had half a crojp? 

Mr. Johnson. That is right. Of course they gave up communism. They gave up 
communism in time for the spring planting in 1921. 

Senator Caraway. What do you mean by spring planting? When do they sow 
their wheat? 

Mr. Johnson. In April. 

Senator Caraway. V'ery much like ours? 

Mr. Johnson. Very much like ours. 

Senator Norbeck. Was the fact that they had §iven up communism known to the 
peasants in time so that they recovered from their indisposition to plant large acreage? 

Air. Johnson. I think most of them knew it. Then, again, of course they lost 
animals. But they gave up communism, and naturally people planted everything 
they could plant. Tney planted 18,000,000 acres in the Volga region. Two million 
tons of grain would have done the job— probably $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 worth of 
grain— and if they had gotten an average yield, they would have had five and a half 
million tons. Now, there is the answer. 

Look at this one chart. This is the average amount of rainfall in April, May, and 
June— an average over 17 years. This is what they had in 1921. 

Senator Gooding. Now, for what part of Russia? 

Mr. Johnson. This is in Smara Province. 

The Chairman. Give us that in inches, so that it will get in the record. What is 
the average rainfall for 17 years in inches? 

Mr. Johnson. This is the average for the 17 years. The average for April was 0.83 
inches; May, 1.53 inches; June, 1.85 inches. 

Senator Norbeck. That is the average for the 17 years? 

Mr. Johnson. That is the average for the 17 years for the three growing months. 

The Chairman. Now, give us what actually fell in 1921. 

^Ir. Johnson. April, 0.07 inch; May, 0.01 inch; June, 0.20 inch. That is the 
Answer. 

The Chairman. That tells the story? 

Mr. Johnson. Do you want the record of heat? 

The Chairman. Yes; give us the heat. 

Mr. Johnson. This is the average monthly temperature of the air for a period from 
1903 to 1920 as compared with 1921: For the 17-year period— April, 41.2° F.; May, 
^5.4° F.J June, 59° F. The average for the same months for the year 1921: April, 
48.5° F.; May, 66.7° F.; June, 78.8° F. 

Senator Ladd. Quite a difference. 

Mr. Johnson. A decided difference. 

Now, I have here the temperature of the soil and the evaporation, but I don't know 
that you are interested in that. 

Senator Gooding. Here is one thing: I wish, if you have it there, you would give 
^the total annual moisture in those years. 

The Chairman. Yes; you have only given it during the three months. Can you 
give m the same information for the balance of the year? 
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Mr. Johnson. I haven't that. Of course, these are the three most important 
months of the year. 

The Chairman. Still if they went into those three months with soil that was well 
moistened, it would help out. 

Senator Goodino. The moisture in the soil might carry it on. In my section we 
have about 11 inches. When the soil is light it produces a pretty good grain crop 
without much moisture in those months. 

Mr. Johnson. I haven't that information, but you might be interested in the 
eva[)oration of moisture from the soil. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. For the 17-year period: April, 2.16 inches: May, 5.4 inches; June, 
5.35 inches. And then for the year 1921: April, 3.56 inches; May, 8.38 inches; June, 
11.6 inches. 

Senator Gooding. That is evaporation? 

Mr. Johnson. The evaporation of moisture from the soil. 

Senator Goodin(}. An unusually hot spell; the tempreature was high? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes: I gave that. 

Senator Ladd. Have you the amount of moisture that was in the soil the same 
three months? 

The Chairman. He gave us that. 

Senator Goodino. No; that was about the evaporation. 

Mr. Johnson. This is the evaporation. No; I didn't get that. 

The Chairman. You gave us the rainfall? 

Senator Ladd. Yes; he gave us the rainfall, but I meant the amount of moisture 
in the" soil at the start. 

Senator Norbeck. The average rainfall for the three months would hardly produce 
much. 

Mr. Johnson. This is evaporation. This .is only the moisture remaining in the 
soil. 

Senator Norbeck. It is important to know their annual rainfall. 

Mr. Johnson. I didn't get that. Their statistics were arranged in the way I have 
given them to you. It would have been well to have gotten that information, but 
you know those three months seemed to me the most important months. 

Then we arrived in Moscow and immediately arranged for our conferences with the 
various department heads. By this time Mr. Connes, our interpreter, was taken ill, 
as we thought with typhus, although it turned out to be malaria. We had him in 
Kremlin Hospital, which was intended only for the high government officials, and 
they granted that permission. In fact, they suggested it. I felt that was showing a 
great deal of consideration, because the hospital was jammed at the time. When we 
learned from our own doctor that it was malaria, we immediately got a stretcher and 
took him back to our car. 

Our first conference was with Kamanev. Kamanev is a sl^ort, stocky fellow, always 
smiling. He seems to be very intelligent, very direct. Mr. Kamanev is, first, mayor 
of the city of Moscow, governor of the State of Moscow, and chairman of the All Russian 
Committee on Russian Relief, and also on the governing committee of the country. 

W^e discussed with Kamanev the famine conditions. He gave us a lot of statistics, 
which we compared with the statistics we had gathered. He showed great apprecia- 
tion for what Americans were planning to do. We explained to him that we were 
not connected with any organization, that we did not represent anybody but ourselves, 
but that we were going to report to the American people and to any individual or 
orgaoization that would have charge of relief work in Russia, if any such organization 
was perfected. 

He expressed himself as in favor of means whereby the Russians could help them- 
selves. In fact, all of the men used that expression often — "Help us to get a start. ' 
He explained that these several years of war had taken everything from the people, 
practically everything in the way of tools and otherwise, and he said, "If you peo- 
ple can help us, of course, first with food, because we don't want to see these millions of 
people die, if we can prevent it, but we must look ahead. We must not stop. W^e know 
that a lot of people are going to die, but we must look ahead to prevent a repetition of 
this next year or the following years. Now, if you could help us, outside of food, with 
small equipment, hammers, axes, saws, so that our people can get down and begin to 
work, building up the country, replacing the things that we have lost during these 
years of war, you will be doing us the greatest help that you can possibly do, aside 
from helping to feed those that are dying of starvation now. " 

I will not take very much time with this, because I could put in an hour on each 
subject if I should get started. 

We then saw Chicherin. Chicherin is a tall fellow. He stood with a paper in his 
hands when we entered the room. I introduced myself. He said, *' Yes; I knew that 
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you had arrived last night. " He was very direct, and he looked at each one of us as 

much as to say, "I just wonder what kind of people you are.* ' So I decided it might 

be well to tell him about each individual composing the commission. There were 

only four then. Mr. Connes was sick in the car. So I started to explain that this 

I man was engaged in this work in the United States. He said, "Never mind; I have 

' your full history here. " And that was the paper he held in his hand. I learned that 

' they have a very good wireless system over there. They all speak English, by the 

• way, and Mr. Chicherin disconnected his telephone, called a secretary, and said, 

Don't interfere with this conference until I am through." We discussed a little 

oi everything, although he would not speak freely. He would say yes and no and 

things of that kind, and we felt that it was a shame to come all that distance and just 

^t yes and no. Realizing that if you want a to talk, you must rough his skin, 

and believing that the same principle might work on human beings, if you will just 
rile them enough they \^ill talk, I decided to try it, but didn't know just what to say. 
In Russia, when you talk about their divorce laws, marriage laws, and executions it 
is a very touchy subject, because they had been accused of some questionable things 
regarding these matters. So when the opportunity was right I said, '*We understand 
lliat you have had quite a lot of executions over here. " 

Well, I think we applied a trifle too much of that roughing, because Chicherin arose 
in his chair and hela his hand in the air. On the right hand side there was a file of 
American newspapers, a prominent New York paper was on top, and on the left was a 
file of British newspapers. lie slapped the file of newspapers as hard as he could, and 
he said, '' It is propaganda. You people think you can come over here and see people 
lianging at the ends of ropes, and others eating each other." "Now," he said, "we 
iave furnished you a mandate which will take you any place in the country where 
you want to go; you can see what you want to see, photograph what you want to photo- 
graph, and decide those things for yourselves." We didn't have to do very much 
talking after that. He was very nice and he spoke very freely about everything. 

One question' came up, and that was the Question of trade relations with the United 
States. One of us said, "Well, who woula wish to trade with Russia, because you 
refuse to pay the debts of the old Russian Government." And again he seemed to be 
irritated, lie said, "No, we haven't done that." He said, "We will pay every cent 
tbat we owe." 

By the way, this was on August 23, and you probably recall that three months later 
there was some similar statement from Chicherin in the newspapers. 

He said, "We will pay every cent that we owe, but bear in mind that we have lost 
7.000,000 lives fighting with the Allies, and also that when the war was over the various 
tountries rushed into help build up France, and what happended in our country? 
After losing 7,000,000 lives fighting with the Allies, wq had four revolutions, and those 
revolutions were fostered, carried on or supported by the Allies that we had been 
fighting with. " He mentioned the four, and every time he said " Kolchak " he shook 
his finger at me, and he said, "And you people sent over 50 locomotives to help him." 

Now," he said, "these armies drew their food from Russia; they drew their men, 
and they took the farm animals from our farms, and we were practically down and out. 
Ouf Red army had to fight all of them, on four different sides." And he went onto 
wpiain. He said, "Denekin went down South, came from the South, came within 
"5 miles of Moscow and was defeated. He retreated. He leveled every building. 
There was hardly a building three stories high, and probably down to two stories, 
and they were apt to be lowered in his retreat. He flooded the Donetz coal basin." 
>^e saw that, and it was certainly flooded. Practically no coal is being produced; 
^'^ry little, unless it happens to be some new place. I saw with my own eyes I pre- 
sume millions of box cars burned up. There was hardly a bridge left. They were 
rebuilt with timber and seemed to be done very well. I was astonished. Traffic 
^aa going on as usual, but the bridges were down in the river. I saw piles of locomo 
|ives, heavy duty locomotives that were run off the ends of bridges, lying in the river' 
In fact the destruction was so great that you could hardly believe it. Chicherin 
reminded us of those things, but we had already seen them. Now, he said, "We 
have counterclaims and we want this matter put on the peace table, and the minute 
that is done and settled we will agree to pay our debts; but we have counterclaims 
jhat those countries must recognize, and wnen that is settled, we will pay, but we will 
have to ask that those payments be spread over several years." 

Senator Norbeck. Will they counterclaim more than they owe? 

Mr. Johnson. I don't know about that. 

The Chairman. Now. I take it that that meant the counterclaims for the damage 
done by Denekin and tnose others that were supported by our country and the rest? 

Mr. Johnson. He did not really claim that the United States supported that part. 
^e meant certain European countries. He mentioned the names. I had probably 
oetter not mention them unless you should wish to know. 
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Senator Nobbeck. No; we donH need that. 

Mr. Johnson. The destruction was great, and it was not done on the way up« but 
on the ** coming back.*' * 

Senator Norbeck. Did he fix the amount of their counterclaims. 

1^. Johnson. No; he did not fix the amount. 

Senator Norbeck. In general terms? 

Mr. Johnson. In general terms. He was very emphatic that they were willing to 
pay. I got that three months ahead of his azinouncement in Riga, as you recall, and, 
of course, in a great deal more detail than I am telling you ^"^entlemen now. 

We discussed practically everything, of course always came back to the famine; 
but we knew that so well it was comparatively a simple matter. 

Our next conference was with Krassin. Kiassin is a short fellow — a well-educated 
man. We entered his room. He passed cigarettes and said, ' ' Now, just one minute. " 

Senator Norbeck. Does he speak Englisn, too? 

Mr. Johnson . Yes. I was just going to* mention that. He said, * 'Just one minute, 
and I will call my interpreter." One member uf the conmiission said, **You need 
not call an interpreter. We understand you." He said, "Well, I ought to know a 
little Endish, I nad a good teacher in London." It seemed as if he wanted us to ask 
who wasnis teacher, and we said, "Who was your teacher in London?" He snapped 
back "Lloyd-George." I did not know until then that he was chairman of the com- 
mission that negotiated the trade relations with Great Britain and had had several 
tilts with Lloyd-George. He said, "When I went over there I knew no English. 
I know a little now." He seemed to be pleased that we did not want an interpreter, 
although he did have some difficulty. Krassin said, ' ' We appreciate what you people 
are thinking of doing, your good spirit, all this and that, but," he said, "of course, we 
haven't money now. We haven't food to feed these people, and we want to get all 
the food we can to prevent our people from dying; but the big thing that we want to- 
day is to be permitted to deal with your people and to put it on a business or com- 
mercial basis. Now, " he said, "if we could do that we can pay. Russia has unlimited 
resources. It needs organization." He mentioned what Mr. Chicherin mentioned, 
the fact that they needed hammers, saws, axes. He said, ' ' We need all of those things 
so that we can begin at the bottom." By the way, you know Russia has not a great 
deal to learn in the way of making homes or equipment, because they naturally make 
those things. With their axes and saws and other tools they go right out into the 
woods, make their wagons, their sleighs, practically all of their harness for their horses, 
and their own utensils. But in order to make them now they must have some new 
ordinary tools. That is really the great need. They need those things so that they 
can go to work. They are willing and eager to work. 

The Chairman. I suppose they would want plows and also tractors, since they have 
no horses? 

Mr. Johnson. They do need large quantities of machinery. We saw the secretary 
of agriculture; we went into that very thoroughly. 

The Chairman. What was this man's name? 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Krassin. 

The Chairman. He had charge of transportation, did he? 

Mr. Johnson. No, he is commissar for foreign trade. 

The Chairman. Who was the fellow who had charge of the railroads? 

Mr. Johnson. Prof. Lomonossoff. 

The Chairman. Did you have a conference with him? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. We had a conference with him in Moscow, and another one in 
London. 

Mr. Krassin told us about the Russian trade relations with the various neighbor- 
ing countries. 

While I was in Moscow I went through the freight houses, with ^ view toward 
looking at the labels and seeing what they were shipping in, and I found practically 
all of the small stuff came from Germany. I also found this feeling amongst the peas- 
ants, that they dislike the Germans very much. Thev have a sort of hatred toward 
them, because they had lost 7,000,000 lives, members of their families who were killed 
by the GermaiUS. But, on the other hand, they recognized their ability to organize, 
the value of their commerce, and thin^ of that order. So, in spite of their dislike for 
the Germans,they went there to trade with them, because they could get things quickly, 
very much more so than in some of the other countries, and that seemed to plea^ 
the Russians. 

Mr. Krassin told me about the shipping facilities. At that time there were 100 ships 
in harbor at Petrograd unloading. Th.at is why those ports up there were more or less 
congested. It was difficult to handle even that small amount of business. 
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He also spoke about the trade relations with Sweden. First they placed contracts 

for 750 locomotives with Germany, and another one with Sweden for 750 locomotives, 

and they paid, as he had informed me, 20 per cent cash when delivery was made. I 

presume they had some guarantees beyond that. Part of those locomotives were to be 

dplivered in each year, not all in any one vear. The Swedes had built the factories, 

cr probably enlarged, really, the factories for building locomotives. They showed us 

photooraphs and pictures of them. Finland is trading a lot with Russia. I presume 

Finland is growing more rapidly than any other country in trade relations over there. 

At least they have the best equipment in Moscow. They were around there in beauti- 

iij new automobiles, and things were goinsr in fine shape. ^ They were doing a fine 

Hd*' of trade, even all the way down in the (^aucasus Mountains, Tifiis. 

Our conference with Lomonoossoff was a little unusual. ' Prof. Lomonossoff had 

cbr^e of the railroads during the Czar's time, and then with Kerensky, then ag:ain 

Tiih the soviet government. Now he has charge of purchasing of railway supplies, 

reeqinpping to get the railways going again. He feels he will have the railways in 

complete shape by 1927. He is a very capable man. While a lot of people say that 

he has changed from one government to the other, his ability is what they are after. 

We had gathered information as to how to ship the food to reach the devastated 

regions best, so recommended through Novoroesiisk. Then we submitted our figures 

to him. We said, "Professor, we wish you would be frank and perfectly free to 

criticize our plan " He made one or two slight suggestions and then said, "You have 

pt the best plan that I know of. " And there was a man that knew the transportation 

laciiities as well if not better than any man in Russia. 

The Chairman. Did you tell that to Hoover when you got back? 

^Ir. Johnson. We transmitted all that in a 720-word wireless message. 

The Chairman. Did Hoover follow that plan? 

Mr. Johnson. I don't think so. That arrived in Mr. Hoover's office. In fact we 
•ent our communications to Mr. Hoover. We never received a reply of any kind. 
We sent a 720-word wireless naeasage. That is a pretty long message when you realize 
how they condense those things. We were, of course, very sorry that it was not 
flowed, but we could do little or nothing. Now they are coining to that system. 
"iey are coming to the Black Sea. We recommended the Black Sea ports. 
The Chairman. When you got back here did you or any of your committee go in 
conference with Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Johnson. We notified Mr. Hoover we had returned and that we should be glad 
to give him any and all information that we had. We had oi^r report typewritten.. 
A portion of the committee went down and placed the report In his hands. I un- 
fortunately had to go to Albany that day ana could not go down. I had seen hinv 
wfore I went over. But he received all the information that we had. 
The Chairman. Did he act on any of it? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I can't say that he did. I don't know that he did. He may 
have and he may not have. 
The Chairman. Did he ever send for you or any of your committee? 
Mr. Johnson. No; he never did. We, of course, were eager to give the information 
w anyone that wanted it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Johnson, it was announced here by Mr. Hoover, or at least 
'«e people, got the idea from his announcement, that even the soviet government 
'tinted us to let up on shipping in there, because they didn't have any facilities to 
Wte care of it. Do you agree with that proposition? 
Mr. Johnson. I don't know that they ever made such a statement. 
The Chairman. Of course I didn't hear him make such a statement. 
Mr. Johnson. I mean I don't know that the Soviet government ever made such a 
request. 

ihe Chairman. That was the understanding that the people got from the announce- 
"wpt coming from Mr. Hoover. 

^nator Gooding. I think your secretary, Mr. Hibben, testified here on that 
"•alter, and I think he cleared that up very well. 

ihe Chairman. He gave an explanation of it, yes; but I wanted to get Mr. Johnson 's 
u^ about the same proposition. 

"liat is the fact about it, from your information? Were things Mocked up there 
"^^e ought to have held back our contributions? 

Mr. Johnson. I certainly don't think so. I don't believe it, because there is 
^re than one port on the Black Sea. Ihere are many ports on the Black Sea that 
*^ild be used. While I am not familiar \^ith some of these things, I am familiar with 
editions over there. Of course they got into a jam with the ships in the Black 
^ I read an account that they had 27 ships on the Black Sea, and some of them got 
^- jck in the ice . 1 hat is possibly a newspaper report . Of course 27 ships would make 
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it difficult in the Black Sea, but certainly I don 't believe that the Russian peopl 
would ask that shipments be delayed. With them it was ** every second counts- 
every second, and we urge haste in every operation. We work night and day. ** 

As you know, in Moscow the government office hours are from 12 at night until 
in the afternoon. I don't know how you would like those hours. 

The Chairman. Did Hoover's representatives get in there before you got out? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you come in contact with them? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, we saw them. 

The Chairman. Did you give them any information? 

Mr. Johnson. We offered all the information we had gathered. 

The Chairman. Did they accept it? 

Mr. Johnson. They didn't seem at all eager to get it. 

The Chairman. Did they get it? 

Mr. Johnson. T hey didn't get it. We gave them all the information we had, thei 
we sent telegrams back to them when we arrived at Samara. T hey arrived on Runda^ 
morning, 'i hey had two large cars. I think there were one or two flat cars witi 
automobiles on them. 1 hey arrived on Sunday morning about the 24th or 25th, o 
about the 27th of August, something like that, and we heard of it and immediately 
went down to s^ive them anything and everything that we had observed all the waj 
from '^ iflis back to Rostov, all the way up to Moscow. We had a pleasant conference 
with them. We had been working all night, and naturally were a little tired, but w< 
offered them everything that we had. 

The Chairman. Did they avail themselves of vour information? 

Mr. Johnson. No; I don't think they did. I had the feeling that they probabl) 
thought we were a rival organization, which was not the case. 

Then, after we went into Samara we sent telegrams back to them telling them o 
the desperate needs, and by all means to save time. 

Senator Gooding. Are you speaking about the Red Cross? 

Mr. Johnson. No; I am speaking now of the American Relief Administration. 

Senator Gooding. Did you come in contact with the Red Cross while you were 
over there? 

Mr. Johnson. No. We were the first commission to travel, or to be permitted t( 
enter Russia and travel through the entire country since the revolution . Others mighl 
have gone in and traveled part of the way and back, but we went in through the south 
and traveled all up through there. 

Senator Gooding. How many miles did you travel? 

Mr. Johnson. I should judge it was over 5,000 miles. Right around there, if 1 
remember. 

The Chairman. I am informed that Mr. Hibben testified that you traveled 5,70( 
miles. 

Mr. Johnson. It was over 5,000 miles. The roadbeds were in good shape. It wa< 
astonishing. 

Senator Gooding. Did you go over that whole course of 5,700 miles and see nothing 
but this condition of suffering humanity? Were there no bright spots at all in all 
that distance? 

Mr. Johnson. The only bright spot I saw, really the only smile that I saw was on 
the face of a little boy about that high [indicating]. [ 

We had food for three and a half months. 

Senator Norbeck. With you? I 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; American canned food. I naturally would slip a can oi 
something under my coat or a piece of bread and get out; try and slip it to 8omebod| 
when no one else was looking, because if they all saw it there would be a jam aiM 
you would be doing a great deal more harm than good. Early one morning I looked 
out of the window. There was a mother with practically no clothes on with a littk 
girl and a little boy. They were looking around, occasionally picking up a sunflowei 
seed or a little piece of something that might look like food. I rushed back to the 
kitchen on the car. got a piece of bread. The little boy was standing over in a direc- 
tion about like that | indicating] and the mother was going in that direction (indicating 



with the other child, but the little boy was looking toward the car. As I leaned out 
of the window with this piece of bread he shouted, "Mother, khlieb, khlieb." I 
think that is the proper way to pronounce it. The little boy had seen some hread. 
He absolutely shouted and shook with glee, but he didn't smile. The mother turned 
around and came up to the car. The car was fairly high up. She held her skirt » 
that I could drop the bread into it. She wanted to save every crumb. Then they 
immediately started to eat it. It affected me so much I went back and got two cans 
of condensed cream and also our interpretor. I just had to give those little children 
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something. I felt that I would feel better if I did that. Of course, I had to explain 
how the cream was to be used ; one spoonful of that stuff to a cup of water. So I went 
out with the interpreter, got the mother, and told her through him just how to use 
it. I handed the can to the little boy. You should have seen how he grabbed it. 
You couldn't have pulled it out of his hands, I don't believe. He absolutely grabbed 
it and held it. That was the only smile I saw in Russia. 

Senator Gooding. And you traveled 5,700 miles and saw thousands and tens of 
thousands of people? 

Mr. Johnson. Hundreds of thousands. Of course, you understand I have seen a 
BEoile, but I mean a real smile. This one instance was particularly pathetic, but I 
reaUy believe there are others like it, and worse that happened time and time again; 
yes. hundreds of times possibly. Now, these poor people, these peasants, are good 
people. By the way, you have heard stories that these Russian mothers have thrown 
their children awav. I don't believe one word of it. I don't believe there is a word 
of t'uth to it. I think they will fight to the end for their children. I saw it all through 
Russia. Those poor peasants came in from the farms. They had probably never 
been on a railway train, and they were going to go west. Thev were going to jump on 
a triin and get away from their homes. As I said a little while ago, every family is 
laro;e, and every family has a baby in it, the mother will take the younger children 
and the father tne older. Suppose they have five or six. Say five. The mother will 
probably take the three younger children and the father the two oldest. They come 
down to the station to board a train to go somewhere. Thev don't know where they 
are going. The train comes in and a lot of people get off. Thev have no permission 
to stay on the train when the train is standing still , so everybody jumps off. The train 
stops a while, then pretty soon they see it is time for the train to pull out. The mother 
mav be down here and the father there, because they all can not get on in one place, 
80 thev attempt to climb up. They will get on any old place on the car, or under the 
car. The mother will probably get on with two of the children, and by that time the 
train pulls out. The father probably did not get on at all. He will pick up the stray 
child left by the mother. There is no chance, except through a miracle, that that 
family will be reunited, because the trips are long between the stations, and the 
mother is gone with probably two children, and with probably nothing but a bag with 
a little food, sunflower seeds or water m ell on rind, or something like that in it. 

Senator Gooding. But is this condition common all over the country? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. There is nothing else? 

Mr. Johnson. No, there is nothing else. 

The father wafts until the next train arrives, then makes a desperate effort to get on. 
He will probably get on with one or two children. Thus the family is divided into 
three parts. I saw numerous cases where a little brother or a sister was taking care of 
* younger brother or sister. They would run up and down the platform trying to pick 
up something here or there to keep them alive. The families were absolutely sepa- 
rated, and those little bits of tots were struggling for existence. You would think that 
the grown-ups would help them out, but there are so many of those little ones. They 
We there by the hundreas. It was almost impossible to do anything for them. The 
'^esult is, that they will probably live a couple of days and then cholera or typhus will 
(^ome and take them off just that fast. When the end comes they are simply pushed 
jut into the gutter on the street, and there they lie there until 11 o'clock, when the 
aead wagon comes around. They are just thrown into the bed of the wagon. The 
^^on boxes are not solid. They are made out of rails, and the bodies pitched in on 
them. They looked like cord wood. I followed one dead wagon from the time it 
started until its task was finished, so as to get information first-hand. I photographed 
?^'ery step. These poor children and a lot of others were simply picked up and thrown 
I^Qto it, hauled away, thrown into a hole, the hole filled up with dead bodies within 
finches of the top and then the dirt thrown over all. It is a very brutal sight. 

The man that drives the dead wagon — and, by the way, dead wagons are just as 
common as grocery wagons in this country — the driver of the dead wagon gets, as a 
JjJ^e, a definite allowance of 1 pound of bread a day for doing that work. I have seen 
them unload a load of bodies, go down and pull a leg or arm, pull the body out, throw 
It into the hole, then reach down, dry their hands in the dry clay between the bodies, 
^a go on for the next load. That was all there was to it. You can not exaggerate the 
^Mitions, as far as suffering and death are concerned. 

^ enator Kendrick. What time were you over there? 

f^' Johnson. That was September. 

jeuator Kendrick. 1920? 

♦Ir. Johnson. Oh, no: in 1921. 

Senator Kendrick. They had gone through three winters? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. Three winter seasons? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. In Moscow, when we were there, it rained continuously, 
and was absolutely so cold at night that I actually suffered. I put every rain roat on 
me that we had. We had a little rug in the bottom of the car, and I wrapped thai 
around me. I had every newspaper I could get my hands on around me, and then 
I was so cold I had to put my hands over my lungs. I never suffered so from the cold 
in my life. This was really the first part of September or the last part of August. 
And just to think of those poor people standing out there; some mothers standing out 
under a shelter, under the end of a box car, with little infants in their arms. It waf 
horrible. 

. Kolchak came within 20 miles of Samara; then he was driven back. I went way 
out injo the coimtry into a little village. When I arrived we had ordinary clothing on. 
I had stuck to some light suits, so thev knew we were foreigners, Americans. A 
mother came up to see us with some children, I think about six. I had an interpreter 
witJi me, and the following conversation took place. She said, "Are you American?" 
I said. "Yes." She said, "Have you any food in America?" I said, "Yes, we have 
some." She said, "What kind of a God is that in heaven to give Americans food and 
poor Russians no food?" She said, "Here are six of my children." She said, "I hope 
the cholera comes and takes every one of them immediately." She said, "As far as 
I am concerned, I don't care. I am ready to die any ininute, but," she said, "I know 
I will die before my children, but I can not bear to die realizing that my children will 
die gradually through starvation." I also saw a little baby nursing. The mother's 
breast was just like a fold of cloth. 

In that same little \'illage — T have forgotten the name of it — a mother the day before 
had gone insane aod had killed her little child with a hatchet. We saw those cases 
right and left everywhere. ^ 

Senator Kendrick. Let me ask you, while this was the situation with the people 
there with whom you came in contact, this pitiful suffering, wm there any evidence of 
any other condition of the people around in the neighborhood having enough food? 

Mr. Johnson. No, not one. I didn't see a one. I didn't see it in Moscow, and 
here is a little thing — I don't know whether you want it on the record — ^it is just a 
nimor. 

The Chairman. Take it down, anyway, and we can have it stricken out if you 
want to. 

Mr. Johnson. It is just a little insight that may give you the idea. Our interpreter, 
Mr. Connes, was taken ill, and, as I told you, they permitted us to put him in the 
Kremlin Hospital, which is intended for high soviet officials. He^is a very keen 
observer and a fellow that would see things. Trotski's apartments were just across 
the hall — not a hall, but across the building, I don't suppose over 50 feet away, prob- 
ably a little bit more. I said to Mr. Connes, "Mr. Trostki was in Moscow the first 
couple of days that you were there, what did vou see him do? Did you see what he 
had to eat?" He said, "Yes." I said, "Well, what did he have?" He said, "He 
didn't have any more than the rest. He may have had a little bit more, but I didn't 
see it." He said, "I saw the fish soup," which was common with everybody. 

I am just mentionins: that to show you that even Trotski, who is one man who used 
to have a sreat deal said about him, is not living on the fat of the land. (I would 
rather that not go in.) 

The Chairman. I would rather you would leave it in, if you don't mind. That 
answers a question I had in mind askins: you. I was eroing to ask you if some people 
over there had plenty while all that suffering was going on. Of course you are the 
judge of your own testimony, and we will not leave it in unless you want us to, but it 
IS very important, I think. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it may remain in, so far as I am concerned. 

We saw a lot of people of high rank over there — I mean people in authority — ^but I 
don't believe that they have much more than the others. I went through the various 
government buildings where they keep the fish. They have so-called fish soup. It 
is nothing but a Uttle piece of fish put in some warm water. It is probably nourishing. 
By the way, many of those fish were taken out of the Caspian Sea by bandits. The 
Russian Government captured a lot of bandits in the mountains. They sent them 
down to tiie Caspian Sea to fish and get food for the people. We encountered quite a 
few of those bandit bands, but thev constitute only a small group that is not claimed 
by any organization at present. Naturally they are all to themselves, and go up into 
the mountains and live there for a while. 

Senator Kendrick. Did you eay that Moscow is within the area of the famine, or is 
it out of it? 
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Mr. Johnson . It is out of it. It was out of it when I was there. They were hungry , 
but they were not dying. 

Senator Norbeck. The crop failure did not extend into that section of the country? 

Mr. Johnson. Not as badly. Thev had very little food. In Petrograd the famine 
wnot 80 bad, because thev could fish. It Is a port of entry for foods of all kinds. 

Senator Kendrick. So the route you traveled in that country was the route through 
Moscow and Petrograd? 

Mr. Johnson. No; we didn't go to Petrograd, because there was not much need. 
We had to go to Moscow to have conferences with the Government officials. Then 
we went right into the heart of the famine district, all the way down. 

Senator Gooding. How large a portion of Russia is affected by the famine compared 

ffith the whole country? 

ilr. Johnson. Of course, Russia has changed its boimdaries a great deal. 

Senator Gooding. As we know it. 

Mr. Johnson. The Russia of to-day — well, I suppose that — ^it is hard to answer 
tliat question. I suppose one-seventh of Russia; but it is the portion that produces 
the food, both for Russia and for Europe, that is affected mostly; it is the granary of 
Europe that was hit hardest. In Samara they had cholera and typhus; in fact, every 
disease that acts quickly was prevalent. We called on the governors of practically 
every State we stopped at, and they gave us information freely; every request was 
complied with. In Samara we went do^ to the river to see the transportation 
facilities. The railroads do not parallel the Volga; so you have to go out back and 
forth like this [indicating], which made it still better for us, because we could see the 
country from that angle. We, however, followed the general direction of the Volga, 
and the conditions there were terrible. The congestion was frightful. Wherever 
there was space to pitch a camp they would come. 

Senator Kendrick. And people were moving out of there, going somewhere else? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Senator Kendrick. And in what direction where they going? 

Mr. Johnson. West. 

Senator Kendrick. Did that take them out of Russia into other countries? 

Mr. Johnson. They would get half way to the border and the Government would 
stop them. Of coiurse, the other governments would prevent them from entering. 

Senator Kendrick. Then they were prevented from crossing the boimdary line? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

In Samara I saw one picture that was very pathetic. Three tots, one little boy 
about 4 years old — ^Tartars — ^had walked, we figured out, it must have been about 
500 miles; they thought when leaving the famine section they would get into a better 
place, but they got into the worst section of Russia possible. 

Senator Norbeck. What is the population in that section? Is it mostly Russians? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; Russians. Then, of course, there are quite a few Tartars, men 
that come over from China, and there were a few Chinamen. 

^e went through the Penza region, where they raise a lot of horses and grain. I 
8aw there a thing that might interest you people. T used tx) serve in the Army and 
^m somewhat familiar with Army affairs. I saw an officer at one of the sidipgs in 
^fnza. You can hardly tell an officer from a private. Somebody said, "There is 
Jl^rig. com." That was a new military expression to me. I said to a fellow, "What 
Jo you mean by brig, com . ? " He went on the explain that he had charge of a brigade . 
They have contractions. Brig. com. meant brigade commander. I decided to have 
^n interview. I walked up to him. He was talking English. That is why I was 




I am a brigade commander." I said, "In other words, you rank with what 
Recall in om- country a brigadier general?'* He said, "Yes, sir." I said, "Do you 
?iean to say that you used to live in Brooklyn? " It developed that he had not been 
^^ Ruasia more than a year and a half. 

Senator Norbeck. Had he been born in this country? 

Mr. Johnson. No. He was born in Russia and was' forced out by the Czar's Gov- 
^fnment, and then went to Brooklyn. 

This is the interesting part. I said, "What were you doing in Brooklyn?" He 
®i^. "I was a shoemaker." It did not sound just right, so I began to ask him some 
l^estions about the various things in Brooklyn to determine whether or not he was 
telling me the truth. He told me about the bridges, etc., in such a manner that I 
•^^ew he was well acquainted with Brooklyn and telling me the truth. Then he 
^^plained that he was in Russia during the Czar's time; that he had a position in the 
''"^y, but had spoken too loudly; had had to leave Russia in order to save his life. 
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He went to New York, over into Brooklyn, to do anything, he could do. He could 
have secured a< laborer's job, but decided he preferred repairins: shoes or work ol 
that kind. He got what he wanted at last and remained in America until there wa^ 
a chance to get back; then he rushed back as quickly as possible. 

That is the case with hundreds of people. In Chicherin's office a man at the heac| 
of the Anglo-American bureau is Weinstein, who has been in Russia less than a year, 
Weinstein was the editor of a Russian paper. 

Senator Norbeck. They were from America? 

Mr. Johnson. From America, a large number of them. The political head of the 
Eleventh Russian Army was Lisofsky. He was in a machine shop in Detroit, Mich,^ 
about five years ago. He is the political head now of the Eleventh Russian Army, 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the political head? 

Mr. Johnson. The Red army has two heads in time of peace — the commanding 
officer, a military man, and then the political officer, and the political officer has 
charge of a little of everything. 

Senator Norbeck. Civil officer? 

Mr. Johnson. A civil officer. For instance, if you were a farmer and the Red armj 
were near you during the harvest season, and you say, "I must have 10 men to helj 
me harvest my crop," all you have to do is to go to the political officer of one of the 
units and say to him, *' I need 10 men to help harvest my crops," and that civil officei 
will detail 10 soldiers to go out and help you harvest your crops, and you feed them, 
but you don't pay them. 

Senator Norbeck. The political officer is really the superior officer to the com 
mander of the army? • 

Mr. Johnson. In time of peace I think he is, but in time of war he is not. I became 
very familiar with the affairs of the Red army through this man Lisofsky. I was watch! 
ing from a near-by building one day the army on march. First came the cavalry 
Next came the artillery. Then I waited a minute. I thought, **Now comes th< 
infantry," but the next column was a colunan of mowers, about 20 mowers, .with team) 
hitched to them, and a soldier sitting driving the mower. I could not see what wai 
behind them, therefore I was curious to know what the next thing would be. The) 
were the hay rakes. Then came the hay pre3se3. That gives you an idea of what the] 
do with the Red army. They were going out to cut hav and make hay and bale it 
The Red soldiers go to school half of the time, then drill, etc., the other half of th< 
time. 

The Chairman. What is the use of this army now? There is no danger of revolu- 
tion or invasion, is there? 

Mr. Johnson. There doesn't seem to be, although they think there is. In fact, i 
believe that they are keeping these young people in the army to educate them, becaua 
they are stressing that. They have moving libraries. They have everything you cai 
think of, but they realize that in certain sections of the country there is au ilUteraci 
that seems obstinate to combat, but if they remove this illiteracy they probably will bi 
more successful. 

The Chairman. Senator France is here, and he is very much interested in thi 
subject. I wish Senator France would ask any questions that he sees fit. 

Senator France. This testimony is very interesting, indeed. 

The Chairman. If you have any questions, I hope you will consider yourself i 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Johnson. If you have any more time, perhaps you would like to ask me somi 
questions. 

Senator Kendrick. You have given us a very graphic description of condition 
over there. I wanted to ask you a question. You spoke a moment ago about the heaj 
of the Russian Goveminent, and the fact that these people talked to you so intelli 
gently about their relationship with foreign countries. What, if anything, are the] 
doing or trying to do toward relieving this suffering in the famine area? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I believe they are doing everything that they can xx)88ibiy d<i 
For instance, I will give you an illustration in the case of Samara. We came in in 
hurry. We didn't know just when we were going to arrive. We sent word that wi 
would like to see the governor, or the highest official, whatever they called him ove 
there. He was soon ready. He had his staff of agricultural men, the ones that coul< 
give us the information, and appeared himself and gave us everything that he could 
He seemed to be eager. We could also see that he was eager to help otherwise. 

Down at Tsaritsin, we arrived there late. We saw that we could not go up to th 
governor's office or call on him, and so somebody suggested, "Well, let us send for th 
governor," and sure enough we sent a messenger up, and within two hours the governo 
was down in our car with his books and three of four of his assistants. He came a] 
the way down to the car in the yard and gave us the information. He ^as alsolutel] 
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beamins: with enthusiasm. He saw the opportunity to help. They all seemed 
\\illing to work night and day. There was no question about hours, or anything like 
that. 

The Chairman. WTiat about your car? Did you have to pay for transportation? 

Mr. Johnson. No; we didn't. 

The Chairman. And you routed it as you pleased? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

The Chairman. They took it wherever you wanted? 

Mr. JohnsOn. They took it wherever we wanted to go. In some cases, going dowji 
into the Volga district, we went back and forth. We had to connect up with systems. 
.\nd when we wanted to get across they would give us a special engine. Once or twice 
they hooked on two or three cars of bandits, but we didn't mind that part of it. 

Senator Kendrick. I take it that none of those railroad men had come from the 
United States, under those conditions. 

The Chairman. Well, the Government owned the railroads there? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; the Government owns all the railroads. 

Here is one thing that will interest you. Some of you may have traveled in Russia 
before the war. You know that it was difficult to get through Russia without paying 
out a large amount of money in tips. In the whole business, all the time I was in 
Russia, I didn't pay out one cent on tips. 

The Chairman. I wish Lenine coula run Washington for a while, if he can abolish 
tips. 

Mr. Johnson. And another thing. In all of our travels I didn't see one improper 
aot. and I am used to observing things. I did not see one improper act, unless you 
say attempting to get on a box car, fighting a little to get a seat, would be of such a 
nature. I know it is hard for you people to believe that. 

Senator Kendrick. I wanted to get the right impression from you as to what per- 
centage of these people waiting around the railroad tracks, who were taking all kinds 
of chances in their efforts to get on those cars and to escape from the country — what 
percentage of those do you thing were able to get away? 

Mr. Johnson. I don't think but very few ever got out of Russia, because the other 
Governments would not permit them to go over the border. 

Senator Gooding. That meant that nobody was left there or remained there to 
cultivate the farms? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Senator Gooding. What class of people were going? Was it farmers or 

Mr. Johnson. Everybody. 

Senator Gooding. It was just a mixture? 

Mr. Johnson. A mixture of everybody, of every description. 

Senator Gooding. There is not anybody left there to cultivate the farms? 

Mr. Johnson. I think there are some, because some of them were a little better 
situated than others. 

Senator Gooding. From your description, I judge it was little better than waste 
land. Is it that bad? 

Mr. Johnson. Some are a little better off than others. I think they all would have 
been better off if they had stayed on their farms, hard as it was, because they lelt 
everything, and were just wandering aimlessly around. If they had stayed on their 
{anna I think they would have been a Little better off. Now, some stayed there and 
probably lost part of the family, but also probably profited by conditions left by the 
others.- 

Senator Gooding. But their live stock is practically destroyed. 

Mr. Johnson. Practically destroyed. 

Senator Gooding. All cleaned up? 

Mr. Johnson. Practically destroyed. The first things the Russians would eat 
^ere their chickens, then their hogs, then cows, and then one of their two horses. 
They kept one horse to get away with. 

Senator Gooding. That was the real farmer? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gooding. The small farmer? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kendrick. Did you come in contact with any relief organization and find 
whether there was anything being done by other countries for the Russians? 

Mr. Johnson. I came in contact with the French organization. They are doing 
^'6ry good work, but of course on a small scale. All the European countries that were 
Wiping did what they could, but that was necessarily small. 

Senator Gooding. They have got to have a lot of relief to save Russia. There is not 
% question about that. 
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Mr. JoHASOK. There is not any question about that. 

^naxoT Gooding. The harvest is when? July of August? 

Vs. JoHKSOx. About July. They will have a little in about July. They will have 
uoiae eoialler crops. Russia, as I see it to-day, requires at least $500,000,000 worta 
of Ursa nuuchinery to get a start. They must have it. The farm animals or the farm 
jwwer is gone, and they can not replace those horses or oxen. 

f>*fn-iVjr Gooding. Is that general all over the whole country? 

Mr. Johnson. General, yes, sir; although it is worse in the Volga region than others. 
Tlmt i« where they need them most. ' 

^uaXot Lado. The revolutionists destroyed that machinery? 

Mr Johnsons. Revolutions have deteriorated and destroyed everything. 

>Seaafor Gooding. The people over there just go along and do their work without 
JB3u<h frovemment or anything else? 

Mr, JoHKHON. In Russia they run along pretty well without a government. There 
are communities that probably do not get into contact with the government oflScials. 
Thuy are running themselves. 

liumim IB going to exist. They are going to get along all right, as far as the govem- 
m^nt Dtand point is concerned. They need something to replace this farm power, 
Mifi there is only one thing that can do it, and that is the farm tractor. They must 
^ptiftlutely have it. * 

Hf^rjat/jr Gooding. Have they men competent to handle tractors? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

.Senator Gooding. We have considerable trouble right here in the United States 
a^/oiit K'*tting men competent to handle a tractor. We have it in Idaho. 

Mr. Johnson. So far as relief for Russia is concerned, of course it is very desirable 
t/t feed tbfise starving people. 

Henator Gooding. That is first. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; but the real relief to Russia will have to come through 
hrdping them to go on and plant and cultivate their fields, and rijght now if the United 
HiaUm wanted to help even with the gift of some money, I believe a large part of it 
shoulrl be put into machinery and seed; aboslutely machinery, because witnout the 
ma/'hinery what can they do? It simply means a repetition of this famine. 

HeuuUtT (iooDiNO, I hear so much aoout that. I can't understand it, how we can 
ttfte th( ttui perjph^ Huffering, and not do something to relieve that suffering. I would 
fjfftf think about the people, because all must see that it is true that the world can feed 
HuMiii if tliey will try. There is no doubt about that. It seems to me that the first 
thing we should do is to save the lives of the peolpe, when we know they are dying by 
the millions. 

Mr. Johnson. We wish to do what we can to save their lives, but also to try to pre- 
v«rnf. u r^f'urrenr'o. 

^.I'luiiur (iooniNG. fJoing as far as you can, of course, to reseed, and all those things. 

Mr, Johnson. $70,000,000 would have done most of it. In other words, 2,000,000 
UffM iif iirnln, 1 ,(X)0,000 tons of seed and the other for food, and then we could have sent 
/f'/er U.iHH) trar'tors. ^ have a 15-page report prepared last fall that covers every detail. 

Hi'hiiUtr (iooDiNd. Have they got people over there that are competent to run these 
ftfrf/rz/fH? 

Mr. Johnson. The proposition that I have proposed is this, that we send over a 
rerlftiii number of men with the tractors, and we would start — it is too late for spring 
planting now, but those men would have 10 Russians with every one" of them, and 
Uit^i pifople could assist those men. They are mechanics. They are ^ood mechanics. 
TUey Imve learned a great deal in the Army, and they need just a little help to get 
itUruM, and by fall you would have 10,000 or 15,000 people that could handle tractors. 
hentiUir (looDiNo. Are their farms small or large? 

Mr. J OILS HON. Their tarms show up like this Jexhibiting sketch]. Little bits of 
fttrniH. Kuch man i)lowing by himself, in any ola direction. The new way of doing 
thinj/« is to go into a community and plow every man's farm at the same time. That 
)» t\iii new way. You don't stop for a man's boundary. 

H^'fiHlor (iooniNG. Have they done away with ownership and evervthing of that 
kind'f 

Mr. John HON. No. The ownership is there, but instead of having a little patch 
of lanH hen* and another one over there, they just go right through and plow ever>' 
man'H iund ut the same time. 
.S/Mitttor (lOODiNG. Are there fences there? 
.Mr. JoiiNHON. No, sir. 
Senator (ioouiNo. Just an open country-? 

Mr. Johnson. Open country. You people that are familiar i^-ith South Dakota 
know Russia. It is the same thing. 
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Senator France. Mr. Johnson, I aasume you are acquainted with the fact that we 
have thousands of tractor horsepower going to waste in trucks which the Govern- 
ment can not sell which, if they were sold, would create a condition of unemploy- 
ment in this country, that nught be used as tractors over there? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; I have thought that matter over, and in fact I was very much 
interested in a bill that you have down here that provided for turning over this 

material to Russia. But it has gotten to a point now where that stuff is not of much 

value. In other words, it is getting old. In fact they require an enormous lot of 

repairs. So I don't think it would pay to send them over there. 

Senator Gooding. Just a bunch of jimk, most of it. 

Mr. Johnson. But what they need is the tractor. 

Senator Norbeck. Don't they need animals? Is it not horses they need? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; but you can not get them. They can't get them from the 

neighboring countries. 

Senator Norbeck. We have horses running wild in this country, almost, and of 
no great value — ^in the Western States. 

Mr. Johnson. It would be much more difficult to ship horses over there than 
tractors. 

Senator Gooding. It takes a high degree of intelligence to hand a tractor. 

Senator Norbeck. If they had horses and oxen they would know what to do with 
them, wouldn't they? 

Senator Gooding. Take a lot of people like they have in Russia, as we know, 
with small farms, they must have their animals. But I don't think we should dis- 
cuss that matter here. 

The Chairman. The horses, I suppose, would strave now if they were over there. 
They have to be fed, and the tractor would not. 

Mr. Johnson. The horses would starve. 

Senator Ladd. The question in my mind is supposing these tractors go over there in 
large numbers, is there fuel and oil and gasoline sufficient to run them? 

Mr. Johnson. That is where they make it. Baku is an oil field. 

Senator Gooding. Those are things to talk about at another time, but let us now 
talk about getting grain over there to feed these starving people. 

The Chairman. How about gasoline over there? 

Mr. Johnson. They have plenty of gasoline. 

The Chairman. Do they make it there? 

Mr. Johnson. They make it over there. There is also kerosese and of course that 
can be used for both. They would appreciate a loan fully as much as they would a 
gift, and if we had a little string to that loan in substance saying that it must be used 
for this purpose, I think they would be very happy. 

Senator Norbeck. Also, those people over there know whether they want horses 
or tractors, and know whether they want plows or harrows, and certainly they have 
got to have something to say about the use of any money which we might loan to them. 

Mr. Johnson. They will say tractors. 

Senator Norbeck. They will say tractors? 

Mr. Johnson. They will say- tractors. I have been instrumental in getting 20 
tractors over there already. 

Senator Norbeck. Because it will do more work in a short time? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

^nator Gooding. In practical farming it doesn't pay in this country, and it wouldn|t 
pay over there. As an emergency measure, that is all right, to rush in and do it 
*U at once. 

Senator Kendrick. Well, I have no doubt that on a larger scale the traactors might 
serve a very much more important purpose for a limited time than any kind of plow 
^^linials could, because they could plow so much more ground. 

Senator Gooding. One horse right in the same field will beat a tractor all hollow. 
Jt is not practical. I have seen it tried out. They have not yet got a tractor that you 
can operate with economy enough to pay to have one around. I have had one, and it 
^as a big expense. 

Senator Kendrick. The Senator has had my experience. 

The Chairman. I would like to suggest that both of you gentlemen farm by proxy 
and these Russians don't. They wul do the work themselves. That will make a 
great deal of difference. But let the witness go aiiead. 

Mr. Johnson. What other phases of this would you be interested in? 

The Chairman. I would like to a^ Senator France if he has any questions to ask. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to answer your questions, if you have any in your mind. 

Senator France. You were there in September, I believe you said? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator France, Did you see any evidences in those districts which you viflit€ 
of their seeding their land? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; we saw some seeding. The Government was getting in son 
seed from different parts, and we saw some peasants seeding. 

Senator France. I read in the Philadelphia Ledger that some peasants wei 
actually seeding the land although they were starving themselves; they were puttii 
it in the ground, thinking of those who were to come afterwards. 

The Chairman. Capt. Hibben gave us some information about that, that notwitl 
standing what other members of the committee may think, he said it was proper, thi 
some of them, even though they realized that the result would be a great many death 
tney were planting the seed so as to save the people who would be left, from a simili 
condition next year, even though some of the people were starving for the seed the 
were putting in the ground, because if they did not they would all die. 

Mr. Johnson. We heard that expression over there. 

Senator Gooding. The Government is unable to save the situation. The conditio 
is so terrible that it is almost impossible. 

Mr. Johnson. They are really trying—doing the best they can. 

Senator Gooding. They are doing the best they can? 

Mr. Johnson. They are doing the best they can. 

Senator Ladd. If they opened up trade with this country they would be able I 
prociire what they need? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. That would be saving Russia. 

Senator Ladd. Would it not be, at the same time, increasing the value of what u 
have left in this country? 

Mr. Johnson. It certainly would. 

Senator NjOrbeck. That is a winter wheat country entirely? 

Mr. Johnson. No. Half is winter wheat and half spring. 

The Chairman. They raise both kinds of wheat in tne same territory? 

Mr. Johnson. In the same territory. Here is one thing you never hear mentioned 
Proso millet. By the way, South Dakota has the only proso millet in the Unite 
States. Prof. Hansen got it from Russia and has taken it out to South Dakota. B 
has developed it. I have communicated with Prof. Hansen to get an estimate of th 
total amount available, and every bit of that millet for sale ought to be secured an 
sent to Russia. 

Senator Norbeck. It is a bread food? 

Mr. Johnson. They use it for a mash. They hull this millet and then make a maa 
out of it. Then they will take simflower seeds and crush the simflower seeds to %i 
an oil. They will use the oil on this millet mash, as it is one of the best things the 
can get. It yields very well. It resists dry weather, and it is one of the most in 
portant things that could be done for Russia. 

Now, aside from the (juestion of machinery and seed, there is one other thing thj 
Russia needs, and that is revised agriculture, a revised system of agriculture. In ti 
South, you know, for a while, they would grow cotton, cotton, cotton, and whe 
cotton would fail they would have a lot of difficulty. Now, they have changec 
They are looking after all foodstuffs, and then as their money crop they might plai 
cotton. In Russia they plant wheat, wheat, wheat. I mean in the wheat sectioi 
And when wheat fails they starve. 

Senator Norbeck. They can't raise com in the South? 

Mr. Johnson. They can't raise com in the South, but they are just raising a mone 
crop. What Russia needs is to get a new system of agriculture whereby they fin 
will produce food for the family, and then invest in a money crop, and in that respe* 
the United States could do more than any country on the face of the earth to hell 
I believe that if a commission were appointed in some way to cooperate with tl 
Russian Government, to devise a new system of agriculture, not necessarily throu^ 
legislation, but in some way devise this new system, if that were done, it would he! 
the United States and Russia. It would help the people that ndght be willing t 
invest money. People in the United States that are interested would be more willii 
to invest their money if they knew that American scientific men had had a hand in tt 
new agriculture of Russia. In other words, they must have a factor of safety. Asid 
from laying in a supply of food they must change their system, and I don't think 
will take much to do that now because they are ready. 

Senator Kbndrick. Have you, yourself, since your investigation over in Russii 
made any attempt to raise any funds for relief of the Russians? 

Mr. Johnson. All we did was to go in there and investigate and come back wit 
one message. I am sorry that I have not had an opportunity to tell more of my ol 
servattona* I h^Te been, speaking at every opportunity. I am eager to tell the stor 
to 
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Senator Kendrick. You have been lecturing where people were interested in that 
subject? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; I have. I talked Ln New York City about Russia in one place, 
and when I got through they said, "Are you not going to take up a collection? Are 
vou not going to raise some money?" I said no; and then they criticized. I asked 
I \lr. Iloover's representative — ^the latter part of November, I believe it was — came 
down and askea if they were not going to do something. Was informed by his 
assistant that they were not going to vote money of any kind for Russian relief, which 
made me more or less disappointed. I was in hopes that something could be done. 

Senator France. Do you think it desirable that these private relief agencies, like 
iW Friends' committee and other committees which have operated in that work, 
should be discontinued? 

Mr. Johnson. I certainly think they all ought to continue that work. 

Senator France. They certainly ought to continue the work? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, other people, I think, look more to Mr. Hoover as the head 
of the crucial committee that is trying to distribute this Russian relief, and if he 
dkourages it it pretty nearly means its defeat, doesn't it? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I know that he has great influence, because when I tell people 
that I have traveled through Russia they will say, " But Mr. Hoover sent you in tnere." 
I would say, **No,*' that I had no connection vdth Mr. Hoover whatsoever. "Well, 
tow did you get in without his assistance? " They seem to think that he controls the 
whole thing. The fact of the case is that I have been denying all the time that I had 
any connection with the American Relief Administration, not casting any reflection 
on them, but simply denying the fact that I was connected "v^-ith them. They seem 
to think that if anybody gets into Russia they get in through Mr. Hoover. We have 
DO connection with him whatsoever. 

1 sent a cablegram before I went into Russia, and we sent two or three that we were 
going in, and if he wished to give us any information that he could send it to Moscow. 

The Chairman. Did he send anything, make any request or anything? , 

Mr. Johnson. We never received a word in any way. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, then, your committee, although it tried to co- 
operate with Mr. Hoover's efforts, never succeeded in bringing about any coordination? 

Mr. Johnson. Unless he has used some of our material. We have turned it all over 
to him. We never had any rupture or anything like that. 

The Chairman. No, I understand that. 

Senator France. Mr. Johnson has brought forward a very important matter. The 
question of relief, in my opinion, is a question of whether there is transportation or not 
for the carrying in of this grain for the relief of Russia, which is shipped over there. 
Now, I was a member of the American-Russian Famine Fund, of whicn Mr. Wardwell, 
of New York, was chairman, and which was a well-organized association, and Mr. 
Hoover, I believe, conferred with some of those connected with that committee. I 
bad a conference with Mr. Hoover myself. Mr. Hoover felt that independent relief 
work would be futile, for the reason that there were not transportation facilities for 
'tarrying the grain in, and I think that it was largely because of that feeling on Mr. 
Hoover's part that the Russian famine relief work slowed down. I am not here to 
testify 
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The Chairman. Senator, let me ask you 

Senator France. I am not testifjdng, although I would be very glad to come before 
the conunittee and testify as to what I know about Russia, as to what I know about 
this independent relief work which has, to a very large extent, been discom-aged, I am 
very sorry to say. 

The Chairman. I got that idea. Senator. What is your judgment. We submitted 
tiiat question to Capt. Hibben, and he said that they had the facilities there to handle 
^1 that can be sent, and that there is not any lack of facilities, at least to the extent 
necessary to handle the food that would be necessary to give relief. What is your 
judgment about that? 

Senator France. My judgment — I am not as familiar with the southern railway 
Bituation-— but my judgment is that they will be able to handle all that we can send 
them over a period of time. I quite agree with Capt. Hibben's testimony that the 
relief must be extended over a period of time up until perhaps next August, and that 
^W of this relief work, all of this collection of funds by private agency should be en- 
couraged, because it takes time to raise money, and we could, through those agencies 
•^ purchasing grain next May and June and July, after the congestion of the moment, 
<iue to the shipments of the American relief administration had disappeared. So 
that I think it is a great mistake to discourage the working of these independent relief 
organizations. There is some intimation that some of them were propaganda societies, 
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and all of that, which of course is absolutely without foundation. It is nothing bu 
relief, pure and simple. 

The Chairman. Mr. Johnson, what is your idea about the transportation facilities 

Mr. JoHNSt)N. I think they can handle all the food that you can get over there 
The difficulty was that probaoly you got too many ships in at one time, but the road 
beds are good. You would be astonished to see them. The old bridges have bee^ 
replaced with wooden ones, and will last a couple of years or more. The roadbedl 
compare favorably with many of our roadbeds. They also bave quantities of box car^ 

Senator France. They have about 7,000 locomotives, or did have when I was therej 

Senator Gooding. They ought to be able to haul some grain and food for the people 
if nothing else. I have heard something about the neck of a bottle; all the traffic ha<j 
to pass through some common branch, and the railroads were unable to handle it 
there was congestion at that point, and you couldn't handle any more than a certain 
amount. 

Mr. Johnson. That is why we suggested going up this way with the load, over a 
normal grade, and coming back through a little harder grade with the empties. It U 
a completed cycle or circle. We called in the president of the trainmen's union— 
and the unions over there have quite a bit of authority aside from their own organizaJ 
tion — and we discussed it in detail with him, and they pronounced our plan good^ 
They always made little suggestions, then we improved our plans. They lelt that i^ 
absolutely could be done. 

Senator Gooding. That question was raised even over there? , ! 

Mr. Johnson. We raised it. We thought of every argument. We went over it, 
because when you bring in ships in large numbers they have to be ready to receive them . 
I should say, right in this connection, that one member of our commission was Capt, 
Yarrow, who succeeded Col. Haskell in the Transcaucasus region. Capt. Yarrow had 
been shipping in millions of dollars worth of material into the Caucasus region. There 
was a man who knows the game over a period of years. You can realize that he must 
be a fairly good man, because he took over the work that Col. Haskell gave up, andi 
we had hun with us on that mission. 

Now, I want to say that I am not criticizing Mr. Hoover. I am just sorry that I 
failed. I feel that if they had shipped stuff into the Black Sea to begin with, they 
would have accomplished a great deal more. 

The Chairman. All right. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Johnson. 

(By order of the chairman the following letter is ordered printed in the record:) 

Westhope, N. Dak., February 13 y 1922, 
Hon. P. J. McCUMBER, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Now that the agricultural conference has met and adjourned, it will be 
up to Congress to pass the necessary legislation if the farmer is to receive any relief. 
It could hardly be expected that a person located in a small town on a branch railroad 
in the far off State of Nortii Dakota could make a suggestion for a solution of the farmers 
price problem. However, it is only by the suggestions of many people that some 
solution can be arrived at, and if I may suggest some line of thought that will enable 
a more able man to form a workable plan, I shall be very glad. 

In looking up the average price of wheat on the Chicago market for the past 10 
years, I find from the best figures I have, that it has been $1.55 per bushel. Now it 
has occurred to me if a Government guaranteed minimum price could be established 
at 10 per cent below the 10-year average price, or $1.40 per bushel and a maximum 
price at 10 per cent above the 10-year average price of $1.70 per bushel, which would 
allow a fluctuation of $0.30 per bushel which should cover the carrying charges and 
variation in supply and demand. This would guarantee the cost of production to the 
farmer and gjuarantee a reasonable price to the customer and in but few cases would 
require any interference by the' Government. My idea being, that the Government 
simply should stand ready to buy the surplus wheat when the price went down to 
$1.A per bushel at Chicago and that no one should be allowed to buy wheat at to 
exceed a basis of $1 .70 a bushel Chicago. 

I would suggest that this arrangement be made to apply to the four great staples of 
the country, wheat, corn, cotton, and wool, which would protect practically every 
farmer in the country on at least one thing, and most of them on two. And would 

Erotect the cost of Uvin^ to the consumers throughout the country, which would to a 
irge extent do away with the demand for increased wages on account of increased 
cost of living. These prices could be readjusted on the basis of July 1 each year on 
the 10 years previous and if the supply exceeded the demand at the average price 
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the average would gradually work lower and if the demand exceeded the average price, 
the price would gradually work higher, encouraging an increased production. 

There mi^ht be years when it would be necessary for the Government to buy quite 
large quantities of the different articles, but in that case the supplies could be sold, or 
even donated to foreign countries, and the loss proportioned to the whole country 
instead of having to be borne by one class of farmers. In case of this guaranty, I 
should suggest that the President or the Secretary of Agriculture be given power to 
declare an embargo on imports whenever the central j)rice fell below the 10-year 
average for that article. Through the stabilizing of the price of corn, the price of pork 
and beef would to a very large extent also be stabilized. 

If you have time to think this matter over and think it worthy of any consideration, 
I should be glad to receive a reply from you. 
Yours, very truly, 

J. L. Page, President. 

Ten per cent above the Chicago 10-year average price. Maximum price, $1.70. 
Increasing price will cause greater production. 

I The Chicago 10-year average price of wheat, $1.55. Decreasing price will lessen 
Iproduction. 

\ Ten per cent below the Chicago 10-year average price. Minimum price, $1.40. At 
this pnce the Government would stand ready to buy the wheat. 

(WTiereupon, at 1.10 o'clock p. m., tJiie committee adjourned, subject to the call of 
the chairman.) 
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KOMSAT, HAACH 20, 1082. 

United States Senate, 
comuittee on aobicuwuee and forestrv. 

Wa*hinyton. I). C. 
The committee met, [lursuant to eall, at 10:30 o'clock a. m., in roi>m 224, 
iienate Office Buildlntc, Senator George \V. Norria presiding. 

Prtfsent : Senators Norrls (chalrnian). Capper, Qooding, Ladd, Norbetjk, 
Smith, Bansdell, Kendrick, and Heflln. 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

GentlemeD, the committee was called this morning to hear Mr. Frank Conn ea, 
who Is official interpreter of tiie Supreme Court of the State of New York ; and 
Mr. Oonnes was a member of. the conmilttee of which Mr. Johnson was presi- 
deat and Captain Hlbben was eecretar;, both of whom have testttleiit before the 
committee. 

STATEMENT OF HA. FBANK CONHES, NEW YOKE CITY. 

The Chaibuan. Now, Mr. Connes, first tell the committee where you were 
torn and how oid you are. 

Mr. CoNNBS. I was bom February 4, 1866, In the city of Reims, France. 

The Chairman. Were you of French parentage? 

Mr. CONNES. I was not. My fatlier and my mother both came from I'oland, 
fhe city of Warsaw. When I reached the age of 11 I was sent to m.v gnindpar- 
ents, to tbe city of Warsaw, where I remained for four and a half years, Bet- 
ling my school education in that city. I returned then to Prance. I went to 
collie in Reims, known as Lycee de Helms. After graduating from tliere I 

B sent to Germany to take my post-graduate course. I spent, after that, 
three years Id Italy, where 1 also went to school. 

1 came to the United States at the age of 21. 1 went to high school in New 
York in order to perfect my English language, which is not perfected yet, by 
way, and then I acted as teacher of languages, passed the civil service 
esaDiination first for the city court of the city of New York, and was appointed 
interpreter in the city court, where I was for three years, then I took another 
eiatnination for the supreme court, and was appointed in 1914. 

When the war broke out, or when the United States declared war, in 1917, 
I fame to Washington and offered my services 

The Chairman. In the meantime jou had become a citizen of the United 
States ? 

Mr. CONNES. Oh, yes. By the way, I am a citizen of the United States and 
an American for the last 27 or 28 years. 

When the war broke out, or when the United States declared war, in 1917. 
1 mme to Washington and applied to the War Department as to whether 1 
Mulil be of any service to the country of my adoption, in view of my qnallfica- 
linns. I received word then from Mr. Henry B. Davison, at the head of the 
American Red Cross, askinR me whether I would accompany a commission 
ilirough Siberian Russia to Rumania. I took the rank of first lieutenant, and 
remained in Russia and Rumania up to about the 2d day of Februnry, 1918. 
'during my stay in Russia I made a personal and thorough investigation of the 
political as well as economic affairs there. 
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May I proceed? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. CoNNEs. I was there during the revolution, when Kerensky y^SLS in 
charge, and at that time, or shortly thereafter, I visited various camps of tlie 
then organized Red Army. To my great surprise the officers, or the majority 
of them, did not speak any Russian. 

Senator Gooding. I did not understand that. 

'Mr. CoNNBS. They did not speak the Russian language. In most cases tliey 
I were Germans. ' I spoke to several people there who were under Kerensky, 

and they then told me that this movement of communism was not the will of tlie 
i i>eople of Russia, but the tendency was after Kerensky had promises the Allies, 

and especially the United States, to prosecute the war, in order to disox-ganize 
that army it was that tliis movement was suggested. I then made a thoroug^li 
canvass of the city of Petrograd, which was the nest of Bolshevists, and wliile 
I did not and could not visit everybody in Petrograd, I did make, however, a 
personal investigation in various parts of that city, and found that no more 
or at the most 10 per cent of the people there were inclined to sympathize witli 
communism or with the communistic form of government. After returning 
to this country, I reported the same way, yet there were Americans there 
whose names I do not care to mention, in high rank, assisted by interpreters 
of the Bolshevik regime, and permitted and told to go into the most favorable 
' places to the Bolshevists, and returned to this country and reported favorably 

regarding this form of government. I may add that I offered my services 
to some of these men, knowing that they were being misinformed, bnt not 
desiring to hurt the feelings of either Mr. Lenin or Mr. Trotsky, wbo bad 
recommended interpreters, they declined my offers. 

After returning to this country, and after the armistice had been signed, 
I I went back to the supreme court, to my duty there. In 1920 I was asked to 

i accompany Mr. Vickery, who is secretary of the Near East Relief Committee, 

to Asia Minor and Constantinople. 
. Now, do you want to know about Russia? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. CoNNEs. In Constantinople I met a great many Russians. Among tbem 

I met some of the members of General Wrangell's staff, and I was informed by 

them that the majority of the people, and a great majority, are against the 

j Bolshevik form of government. It would be only hearsay testimony, so I 

I would rather come to 1921, this summer, when I visited Russia. 

In the month of August we started on our trip from Tiflis. 
The Chairman. Whom do you mean by " we *' ? Tell about the organization 
I of that committee, if there was such organization. 

Mr. CoNNES. Mr. Albert A. Johnson, Captain Hibben, and I heard that tbere 
was a movement in Washington by Mr. Hoover to send relief to Russia, after 
an investigation. This Nfear East Relief Commission, being composed of about 
25 Americans, being so close to Russia, in order to facilitate matters for Mr. 
Hoover and for the American people here, and make a good, thorough investi- 
gation, five members of that commission offered their services to go to Russia, 
providing we would get permission from the soviet Government to make in- 
vestigation and report to Mr. Hoover or to Congress, or to the American people, 
the true conditions in Russia. The committee was organized. They cabled 

immediately to Mr. Hoover 

The Chairman. Where were you organized? 
} Mr. CoNNEs. At Tiflis. 

■ The Chairman. You were already over there? 

Mr. Connes. The committee of 25 was over there, commissioned to go to 
the Near Biast, and this committee of five was organized, to be known ns 
the Near East Relief Commission, to investigate famine conditions in Russia, 
and to report to Mr. Hoover or to Congress or to the American people. 
The Chairman. All right. Now, proceed. 

Mr. Connes. The committee was selected, of which Mr. Albert A. Johnson, 
who is director of an agricultural school at Farmingdale, Long Island, was 
chairman. Captain Hlbben was secretary, and I was to act as interpreter, 
in view of the fact that I spoke the language fluently, and that I knew Russia. 
Then, Capt E. A. Yarrow, who was with the American Red Cross, and who 
is at the present time the director of the Near East Relief Commission in 
Rumania, and Mr. John R. Voris, who was one of the secretaries of the Near 
East Committee. 
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We oottfied, mrouKb the Soviet Government of GeorRla, the Govprnment In 
Moscow regarding our proposed trip. Onr Intentions at that tinip were to 
iDvestlgate conditions In the Volga region first, then come to the city of Mowow 
and return west by the way of Itlga or Warsaw, yet we received » reply from 
Mr. Chicherin from Moscow asking this committee to proceed to Moscow flrat. 
get into conference with the various officials, and then start on onr trip Into 
ihe famine regions of Russia. 

As I proceed, Senator Norrls, may I give certain facts that may be of 
interest? 

Tlie Chaibman, Certainly ; ]uBt proceed in your own way. We ore nnxious 
to get all the facts that bear on the question. 

Mr. CoNNES. On the way to Baku, which is the extreme eastern jioint of 
Transcaucaslan Knssla, we saw refugees by the thousands at vari<iu8 points 
in Russia, gathering around the railroad stations and other places, some of them 
already starving, and we saw then already some of the bodies of tlie people 
who bad died from starvation. 

From BalEU we turned west to a point called Rostov on Don, at wliich point 
we were to take an express train to go to Moscow. It was necessary for us 
to see a station master in Rostov on Don to attach our car to the Moscow 
espresB. He toid us then to wait a few days, as It could not be done then. 

I got closely acquainted with that man, and I got him to talk. He told me 
that lie was a member not exactly of the Bolshevik, but that he went to the 
university in Petrograd; he was an antimonarchiat. and the only reason 
that he was working was tiecause of receiving the little bread that he got 
from the Government. He told me then that thousands and thousands of 
employees of the Government were just like him, that they had no more sym- 
pathy with the Bolshevik Government, he told me, than he hail. T visited 
his home. He Invited me to dine with them. I say this. Senator Norris. 
because I want to bring you to another phase of the situation. I was invited 
up to tiis home and asked me to dine with him and his wife. Their dinner con- 
sisted of some boiled potatoes, black sout bread, tea without sugar, etc. 

The next day I visited the commlsar of Tcheka, which is one tribunal they 
have — an extraordinary commission. Then I was also Invited to a dinner, 
and let me say this, that 1 would be satisfied In my own home In this country 
or any restaurant or any hotel where I may stop to get the kind of meal I 
received at that place. 

We remained there two days. Our car was then attached to the express to 
Moscow. Upon our arrival there I was taken very 111. I was taken to the 
liospltal at the Kremlin. The doctors thouKht 1 had typhus and treated me 
for typliuB. No medicines would respond. My colleagues b^ran to worry, to 
look for an embalmer. undertaker, etc. They were not permitted to visit nie. 
One young Russian woman doctor whom they found came up to visit me In 
the hospital one day. That was the day that I was supposed to depart from 
this world. She had my blood analyzed, and discovered it was not tyirtiuB, 
but it was a severe case of malaria that I had. and started to treat me for that. 
Therefore I can not testify to anything .that transpired In Moscow, My col- 
leagues were helped and assisted by an Interpreter who was recommended by 
the officials there. I met the Interpreter as we were leaving Moscow, and after 
having conversations with him for two days — we traveled together for a period 
of two days— I discovered and he admitted to me that he was 100 per cent 
communistic. Now, whether his Intei^iretation and his translation and his 
assistance to the remaining members of the commission was what we call 
biased, etc., I can not say; I don't know. 

The Chaibuan. Weil, most of these offidats. Mr. Jotmson and Mr. Hlbhon, 
I think, testified they talked P'nglish. They did not use an interpi-eter. Tiiat 
Is, these officials they met in Moscow talked Engl'sh. 

Mr. CoNNES. I think it did not apply to Mr. Welnsteln. It may have applied 
to Mr. Krassln. I don't believe that Mr. Chicherin spoke the English language. 
Regard'ng Mr. LomonossofC. he spoke English, because 1 met him !u I.onrlon as 
I was coming back to this country. 

Coinli^ down on our tr'p on the Volga I was up on my feet, and we were 
cabling to Mr. Hoover, cable after cable, inviting Mr. Hoover and telling him 
that immediate relief by such and such a route must be received, otherwise 
it may cause the starvation of no less than five to ten million people. We 
never received a reply from Mr. Hoover. We did not know then whether 
those cables had reached Mr. Hoover, or whether Mr. Hoover went on and 
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acted according to our advice. I may say that while our commission was not, 
maybe, composed of the moat prominent men In this country oi* any country, 
this commission was working 18 hours out of 24 getting all the possible Infor- 
mation regarding tranqwrtatlon, rcRardlng the true conditions, r^ard'ng 
statistical figures, etc. We started on our trip south and then — this 
is one of the points which I would Uke to emphas.ze very much, that when 
It Is claimed that the famine conditions in Russia are due only and solely to 
the drought, that is not so. We intern^nted peasnnts and members of the 
red army and Olher persons !n our car, in the presence of Mr. Hibbon, Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Voris, and in the presence of this young doctor who spoke 
hoth English and Russian, and this is the fact, that during the civil war against 
Denekin, against Kolchiik, against Wrangell, and ngaln.it Poland, they first 
demanded 60 per cent, the govei'nment first demanded 60 per cent of ail the 
product of the farmer. The farmers voluntarily gave that up. Then when 
that was not sufficient they came by force Bn<l took the remaining 40 per cent. 
Now, gentlemen. I will say this for the Russian peasant. You know and I 
know that peasants and farmers all over the world are economical, and after 
1911, after the drought that they had, they had enouph in reserve In their 
stores so that 'n case of an emergency like this they would have it ; but this 
Is the situation, that the government by force took the remaining 40 per cent 
of everything that the farmer possessed, and then when the drouglit came, tlii.f 
calamity arose. So it Is not only due to the drought, because the peasants tolii 
me time and time again that had not tie government taken the remain!ng 40 
per cent of their stock, their economized stock, this condition would not have 
hannened. 

The Chaikuan. Now the large ma.tority of people, as I understand it from 
your viewpoint, were opposed to the I^nin-Trotskl government? 

Mr. CoNNES. I may say this, that I am not exaggerating when I say that 
9,999 men out of every 10,000 are not Bolshevists in Russia. 

The Chairman. Now what do they want? What form of government do 
they want? 

Mr. CoNNES. Well. I have spoken to several of them. They told me that 
they would be perfectly satisfied with a democratic form of government, such 
as Mr. Kerensky was about to establish. I asked the people then "Why didn't 
you stick with Kerensky " and they said, " Mr. Connes, It is the fault of your 
country and the Allies, When Kerensky was here and after promising to 
prosecute the war there was nobody here to help us except the Germans. 
There was absolutely nothing done by America to help Russia. Tou people 
were sending men and materials over on the western front, thinking that 
Rus-tla would take care of itself. We Russians were waiting for Americans 
to come, and even to mingle with our own men to offset this terrible propa- 
ganda that was organized by tlie Germans. Every newspaper throughout 
Russia was bought by the Germans in order to disorganize this army, and 
when the army was disorganized it went to tlie other extreme, from moa- 
archlsts to Bolshevists, and then when it was started it was too late. " They 
told me, "We are 'willing to-day" — I won't mention the name, but these arc 
commissars, gentlemen, now, that T'am talking about, officials In the soviet 
government that I spoke to. This man said to me confldeiitlnlly, and I 
promised never to disclose a single name, and I will not do It. " We want you. 
Mr. Conne.s, to interrogate some of our members of the red army, and hear 
what they have got to say. " I spoke to some of the officers first. Not one ol 
them was Bolshevist, not one of them is a monarchist. They told me " Wfi 
are here because we get our dally bread. If we throw that up. we will starve 
like the rest, " It was simply a matter of self-preservation. The same thinff 
applies to the men. Why, In TIflis, In Georgia, I spoke to several soldiers 

The CH.41RMAN. Now, what did you say this minority was that controls the 
government, controls all this big ma,1ortty? Ton said it was extremely snia'i. 
You said that one out of a hundred thousand, I believe. 

Mr. Connes. Extremely small, yes, sir, and they simply keep going because 
they manage to feed the red army. 

The CH^niMAN. That is on© person out of 100,000? 

Mr. CosNFs. 10.000. 

The Cn,*inuAN. How mucli? 

Mr. Connes, 10,000. 

The Chaiwman. They must be able to handle the rest of the 10,000? 

Mr. CoWKKS. They are. 
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The Craibicait. What about Wrangle and Denekln and Kolchak? Why 
didn't this 9.909 people k*> over to them? Why did those fellowe fall when 
they went after the BolaheristaT 

Mr, CoHNEa, You have to know, Senator NorriH, the mlnda of the people of 
Russia. They are people who will follow. They are not leaders. They are 
not educated over there. They are Illiterate, and the only way I couhl lllua- 
irate It would be as follows; Ton see sometimes a little shepherd hoy or 
little shepherd girl in the fleld Itnndle with one littJe stick a thousand head 
or cattle, and she manages them or he manages them. That Is just exactly the 
way it Is with the people In Russia. 

The GBAiBMAn. The thing I can't understand Is when Kolchak went up 
there he was backed by the Allies 

Mr. ConNES. I don't know anything about our government. Certainly he 
was backed by the Allies, and for that reason a tremendous feeling against 
Germany was 

The Chaibman. I should have thought those people would have just flocked 
to him and would have overthrown the Bolshevists In no time, 

Mr. CoNNES. The chances are that the high officers of the army were com- 
munists, and they are communists today. 

The Chaibsjais, And yet you say to us that you talked to the officers and the 
officers themselves were not Bolshevists? 

Mr. CONNBS. When I spoke about the officers I meant the majority of them. 
Tliey cmainly will not put a man In as general of a division of an oruiy like 
that who they know or suspect even Is against them, 

Now 1 would suggest this. Senator Noiris, to get an intelligent and true idea 
of the state of affairs in Russia, wliy not the Senate appoint a comn.^ttee of men 
from Congress and let them go over there and spend a month during the summer. 

You pet one thing here and another thing there. Some of the correspondents 
over there with whom I spoke, from the American papers and the British papers, 
lolil me that they can not possibly send over here some of the things that they 
would like to send ijecanse thev would be expelled from Russia, I am positive 
"nil sntisfled, that you gentlen."ent eoulrt get a mandate the same as we hud, 
i^hteli was signed by Chlcherin, which permitted us to go wherever we wanted to 
and to see whatever we wanted to. We attended some of the Soviet meetings. 
1 ivas requested at one of the Soviet meetings to make a talk in the Russian 
Untniage, to the people there. 

Now I do not propose to sit here and state that I know all, for I don't. Some 
nf the Senators, with all due respect to Senator France, came over to Russia, 
Msyed In a liotel, spent there about a week, got an earfui here and an earful 
iliere. and returned and expected that they knew all about Russia. That ddes 
not apply only to Senator France. That applies to everybody that^ 

Senator Fbance. Your testimony on that point is just about as relinbie as the 
rest of your testimony, when you say that I returned thinking I knew all about 

Mr. CoNNBS. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Fb.4,nce. That is just about as reliable as all the rest of the testimony 
that I have heard, 

Mr. CoNNES, Senator France, T was told In Russia, in Moscow, where I was. 
that you had been there only a short time. 

Senator France. It Is true I was there only one month, because the aHthorities 
itould not let me get Into Russia. 

Mr, CoNNES. Let me soy another thing. Senator France. I will say this for 
rnu.andl an.' very sincere about It, that from all that returned hack from Kinwia 
bscft here, and whose testimony, whose version already was givwi, .vours was 
shout the nearest to it. Rut I want to say that I am very sorry that I Impjiened 
to mention Senator France's name. 

Senator Fbakce. I am very glad to have yon do It. 

Mr. CostNES. I apologize for that. But I will say this, which is a fact, and 
Jou will bear me out, Senator Prance, that people go to Russia, a vast country 
like that, they spend a few days, and they get an earful here and an earful there, 
Bud they come back to this country, and they think they know all about Russia. 

Sow, regarding the Russian relief, I agree with Mr, Hoover In one thing, 
snii that is that the American relief that is sent there should be distributed 
''J Americans, and I will tell you why. because in my opinion — mind yon this 
'9 my opinion only — 1 think that if the red army is stopped being fed there 
iiBJ be gome turn. I am not against the soviet by any means. The Soviet 
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Government is a wonderful form of Government if it is properly governed — 
that is, with honest elections. You understand that sovietism is a :forin of 
government and communism is more or less theorizing. 

The Chairman. The Soviet Government is the one in force there, as I 
understand it, is it not? 

Mr. CoNNES. Yes ; it is ; but it is not enforced. 

The Chaibman. I suppose when you were speaking of communism and the 
form of government that they had there you had reference to the soviet control 
when you said there was such a small number that controlled. 

Mr. CoNNES. May I ask you, Senator Norris, do the gentlemen here know^ the 
translation of the word "soviet"? 

The Chaibman. I suppose they do. I don't know. 

Mr. CoNNEs. Soviet means nothing but counsel. It means counsel. If the 
Soviet Government would be enforced — that is, through elections something 
like our own elections here, honest elections, and if they would elect people 
from all classes and then make the laws the same as we do here — it would be 
an ideal form of government. 

The Chaibman. As I understand you, they do not do that? 

Mr. CoNNEs. They do not do it. 

The Chairman. It is certainly controlled? 

Mr. CoNNES. You know that. Senator France, that they do not do that. They 
do not do that. They order their elections. 

The Chaibman. Don't get into a controversy if you can avoid it. Go on and 
tell your version. 

Senator Gooding. I would like to ask him a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson stated here — ^and I would like to know if this is your version, 
too — ^that because the Russian Government took away a large portion of the 
grain the farmers did not plant as much as they should plant; they stopped 
growing farm products very largely because the Government took them? 

Mr. CoNNEs. Absolutely so. That is in our report; and, just as I said, the 
Government took it, and they do not deny it. 

Senator Gooding. That is one of the causes of the famine? 

Mr. CoNNES. Yes; that is. 

The Chaibman. That is what Mr. Johnson said. 

Senator Pbance. Were you a member of that committee? 

Mr. CoNNES. Oh, yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Let me ask you about this, whether you agree with Mr. 

Johnson in another particular, and that is that Kolchak and Denekin, especially 

^ after they were defeated and commenced to retreat, destroyed every living, 

grbwing thing — bridges and things of that kind — that that made matters 
worse? Is there anything in that? 
j Mr. CoNNEs. Absolutely so. I saw the destruction in France, and I saw 

I the destruction in Belgium, but I assure you if you would see the destruction 

that has been done by Denekin and Kolchak they are just as bad if not averse. 

I The Chaibman. The thing I can not understand is that those people should 

have failed to support the armies that were trying to overthrow that form of 
] government, when you say they are against the soviet. How do you explain 

I the failure of Denekin, who was trying to overthrow these people? How did 

that army happen to fail when they were backed up by the Allies and furnished 
' supplies and munitions and guns and clothing and everything? Why didn't 

they succeed? 
t Mr. CoNNEs. The army was very small, Senator Norris. There was one 

f man against 20 over there. 

• The Chaibman. Oh, but they did defeat the Soviets and went over a large 

part of the soviet country. 

Mr. CoNNES. And let me say this, that at that time a soldier of the Red 

Army was well taken care of by his government, quite especially the men at 

. the front; not alone supplied with food and clothes, but also fed up with 

promises. 
' The Chairman. I can understand that, but what I am trying to get is your 

viewpoint. If that is right, then it seems to me you must be wrong when you 
say there was only 1 in 10,000 that wanted to sustain this goyemment 
Mr; CoNNES. I am talking about my recent trip. 
The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. CoNNKs. I am talking not at the time that Wrangle was flghtini?, or 
Denekin. You know the sentiment changes overnight over there, and I am 
saying that 1 out of 10,000 is my estimate, and I assure you that I have 
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spoken to no less tban nOO persona, and when I eay that I spoke to no less tban 
5bo persons I spoke to people of all claBses. I spoke to peasanta and I spoke 
to officials, and I spoke to railroad men and I spoke to monarch iats, ttie 
wTjets. and so forth. 

Senator Kendbick. Is It your opinion that at first people w°re inclineil to 
accept the Soviet Government but that they have now changed their minds? 

Mr. C0NNB8. Tea, air ; that ia just exactly whnt I atate. 

The Chaibman. Did not you jnat testify, spesklnfi of St, Petersburg, at 
least, when jou were over there, the time that Trofiky and Leniiie rehells^ and 
KOt control, there was only 1 in 10,000 men thai were in favor iif Leninc and 
■Trotzky? 

Mr. CoNNES. Yes, sir; I did. and I did that at the suggestion fif 

The Chairman. When did (hey change over and become in fnvor of Lenine 
nad his goTemment? 

Mr. CoNNBB. As soon as I>nine and Trotzky were In poaseasion of the armies 
that they had. they could not help. They could not do otherwiae, no more than 
if a man would walk into this room with a machine )nin and aak ua to iiccept 
a certain thing. 

Ttie Chaibuah. That would be true, but we would not atay iicceptpd any 
longer than we had to. We might be held op for awhile, but when the other 
army came alonj; we would go over to them. 

Senator GoodiM). The Russian people are entirely different from what they 
are In America. Is that the feeling you want to convey? 

Mr. Co«NES. In regard to what? ' 

Senator Goodinq. In regard to their being able to take a position and protect 
their rights? 

Mr. CoNNEs. Well, they are not as far advanced as we are here in America 
to do those things. 

Senator Fbance. While I am not here to testify or to even usk qiip.stious, 
for I am not on the committee, yet I would like to ask this question. 

The CHAiRitAN. I think the committee. Senator France, would be perfectly 
Tililng to have you ask any questions jou want. 

Senator France. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Is it not true that a man out of the army gets his bread just the same as 
the man in the army? 

Mr. CoNNEa. The one who worka. The one who worka for the lioveriiracnt ; 
jes, sir. 

Senator France. Well, they are all workers, are they not? 

Mr, C0NNE8. No, sir; they are not. 

Senator Fbance. Practically all the Rua^ans are workers of some kind. 
Even the women who stay at home and take care of children are classed as 
wotkera. Ia It not true that they all get practically the same ration, whether 
they are In the army or whether they are not? 

Mr, CoNNES. That is absolutely not true, ^nator Prance. That is abso- 
lutely not true. I waa under the' same Impression and for that reason I made 
personal investigation right through that part of the country, and I know and 
I was told that people who are not members of the Red Army receive leaa, 
people who are working on the railroad for the Government receive as much, 
and that ia all. 

Senator Fbance. Well, of course ihere is perhaps some slight diiference due 
to the character of the work, but it ia not true that men go Into the Red Army 
to escape starvation, tiecause they receive an allowance of bread ; they all re- 
wWe their allowance all over Russia, so far as ■ - 

Mr. CoNRES. If that ia so. then I was very grossly misinformed, because while 
I did not speak only to ofHcera, but I spoke to men, "just plain privates, one man. 
for instance, who received a sack full of flour from us on the train, he was 
iroing to hia mother, and he came back, returned, and waa one of our puarda, 
snd he told about the terrible starvation and the conditions in The houses, etc. 
He told me of those terrible conditions. He was a member of the Red Army, 

Senator Pbakcb. Well, of course It ia not material anyhow, hecnuae under 
flie Czar Is it not tme that so far as the soldiers were the best fed and heat 
''ired for people in Russia? Is it not true they were the best clothed, the best 
'sd and best cared for people In Russia? They were a privileged class. In every 
•sise of the word. Is not that so? 

Mr. O0NNE8, They were. 

Senator Fbahce. And tar more so tban the Red Army. Is not that so? 
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Mr. CoNNBS. Well, the. Red Army — ^now we are going from one thiixg to 
another. You can not compare it, Senator France, because at that tiine in 
Russia they had plenty of everything, and they could feed their army mucli 
better than they can feed now the Red Army. 

Senator France. It is not so that they had plenty of everything because, any- 
body that knows anything about Russia, even the school boy, knows that the fare 
of the Russians, except certain classes, has been very meager for years. 

Mr. CoNNEs. Oh, there is no doubt about that. 

Senator France. So that the average Russian lives to-day about as he did 
then. 

Senator Gooding. Lived on flour. What kind of flour did they have? They 
. did not have as much as we did here, but did they have cattle? 

Mr. CoNNES. They had plenty of cattle. 

Senator Gooding. Their sheep and other live stock, and their grain, all that 
is gone. That was also taken by the Government? 

Mr. CoNNES. 'During the fighting, the live stock, their horses, everything that 
they had was taken by the Government, and what was not taken was eaten up 
recently here during this time of starvation. 

Senator Heflin. Did the Government do away with all that property? 

Mr. CoNNEs. They used it to go on fighting, to keep the Red Army. 

Senator France. Is it not true that although the Czar had great armies, 
which constituted a privileged class, that when the people of Russia were ready 
to do away with the Czar he was done away with, and even the armies of the 
Czar turned against him? Is not that so? 

Mr. CoNNES. Yes. 

Senator France. So that an army, even though it be a privileged class, 
could not be kept down even under the Czar? 

Mr. Connes. Yes. 

Senator France. So that the argument that this army, because it is a privi- 
leged class, is defending a Government which is hateful both to the army and 
to the people, does not stand? 

Mr. CoNNES. Conditions are different. Senator France. 

Senator France. Because the same thing would happen to-day that happened 
.to the Czar. 

Mr. Connes. Conditions are very different to-day. Senator France, than they 
were then. To-day the people are naked, they are hungry, they are starving. 
They can not make a move. They do not know how to make a move. 

The Chairman. Would that not be more likely to bring about revolution, 
under those conditions, than if they had plenty? Is not that one of the things 
• that brings it on usually? 

Mr. Connes. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you what I also asked the other witnesses be- 
I fore this committee, which is this: 

If this Government should supply food for Russia and accept the promise of 
the soviet oflEicials now in control for payment at a future date, would that 

1 promise be kept? 

» Mr. Connes. I think so. I think that they are very sincere, and that they 

are very honest. I will say that. They offered some concessions to some of 
the members of our committee, and they told me, Mr. Lomonossoff, the head 
of the railroad commission, sa'd, " We are going to pay dollar for dollar every 
thing that we owe, not only the United States, but every other nation, but 
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think that I would take their word for almost anything as quick as I would 
anybody's. Mr. Hoover told me, when I saw him, " How could you trust people 
who do not believe in the sanctity of a contract? You are in the court, and 
you know what that means." I did not have a chance to answer, but I will 
say it now, that I would just as soon trust them to-day in the way you say 
for payment, as I would any business man here with the sanctity of a contract 
I am "not criticizing the people over there. I am criticizing the Government 

as a whole. ^ , . u. 4. .^, 

The Chairman. It is that government I am asking you about on this 

contract. . ^^ ^ i. x. ^ 

Mr. Connes. In the first place, their election— they have not much of an 
election They are supposed to have an election, and they dictate from Mos- 
cow who to send up there. That is No. 1. That is not denied by any- 
body who has been in Russia. I do not believe that is denied by Captain 
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Hibben, who is rery much Id their ravor. That Is No. 1. In the Beconrt rl"ce, 
ihey are tryinR now to get away from this communiatlc idea about do ciiiiLtal 
and no permitting of trade, etc. Since tlie 15th of April they iire trying 
t" get away from that. But the people now are mistrusting theiu just be- 
(au.'te they are getting away from those radical theories and back to the prac- 
liwL I even put It up to them. I said, " Wliy don't these men retire, call 
this n Soviet government, but put In new men at the head, the same as other 
European countries? " I said, " When a government is a failure, all the 
ministers and secretaries retire and malce room for others." So he told lue ; 
he said. " SeLT-preaervation." 

Senator Gooding. The people of Russia had no chance to change tlieir Guv- 
trnnieiit? Is that correct? Is that tlie way you put it? 

JTr. CoNNES. No; because they changt>d If twice. 

.Senator Goooiwo. Only through revolution. 

Mr. CoNNEs. Only throogli revolution. 

Keoator Goouing. No chance tlirouith the ballot bos? 

Hr. CoNNJcs. 1 will be frank to tell you tliat I don't think revolution — revo- 
lution is simply a sudden change of government. Revolution can come by 
violence and revolution can come also fii a simple change of government. 

Senator Goodino. I meant through the force of amis. 

Ml'. CoNNES. 1 don't think it is necessary in Russia. I think if these men 
ilo rli^t that government would endure. 

Senator Gooding. The question I asked jou was. Is there a chancre tiiiough 
liie ballot box to make a change over there? 

Mr. CoNNEs. Oh, yes: alwolutely. 

SeuHtor Kendbick. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witnesi^ a few 

qWStiOIlB. 

The Chatrman. All right. 

Senator Kendbiok. Of course we are concerned in the stability of the Rus- 
mn Government and those people having the government that \^'iil finally 
niit thera. The big question with us here before this committee to-day. 
it seems to me, is whether or not the conditions in Russia are as bnd as tliey 
laie been told by ether witnesses, and the next question is whether we are 
'enflioE as much of practical assistance to the Russians as it Is possible under 
Hie tMQilltlons, and whether we are delivering tiiat assistance as fast as it 
win be delivered with their system of transportation. 

To repeat the question, do you agree with the statements made here as to 
au-fnl sujTeriag and starvation of the Russian peopIeV 

Mr, CoNNBS. Of course I was not present here during the testimony of Mr, 
Jihnson and Mr. Hibl>en. excejit what I gathered from the papers. Regarding 
tliat iu«y I say tins, that it was not only not exa^erated, but on the contrary 
the American people were the people who saw that starvation over tliere and 
"■ho disclosed to the people here the terrific conditions that eslst with the 
l«ople in the Volga region. Mind you that was in the month of September, 
inen we saw bodies of children and wwnen who died from stan^ation. I snw a 
little infant, for instance, Rearclilng with its little thin iiands for the mother's 
™i(I aoii empty breast as she was lying dead. I saw garbage pails with ilead 
children. Little children were screaming with pain as they were dying from 
starvation. The people here can scarcely realize the terrible sufTering before 
jnej- do pass away. There are "even rutmlng sores that form on their bodies, 
•m Bo forth. I think really not only has It not been exaggerated, Senator, 
"ut it was minimized to a great extent. 

senator Kendrick. Then It can not be exaggerated? 

Mf. CoNNEs. It can not be exaggerated. It can not lie described. I do not 
'^lieve there Is an orator living, with all due respects to the great orators that 
"e bave that could adequately describe the true conditions of the suffering 
'I'ai exists there 

Senator Kendbick. Now, another question, la It your opinion that we are 
°*™^ing the food that has been provided through the appropriation of Con- 
?]^ us promptly and as efficiently as It could be done under their svsteni of 
ifansportatlon ? 

*'". CoNNEs. 1 can not answer that question for the simple reason that since 
' '^™™«l this transportation of food only started. I met Colont'l Haskell 
I th- I "** '*^^'' ^ •fi'ow Colonel Haskpil personally, and I don't know, but 
J, ™ that a great mistake has been made by Mr. Hoover in his American 
lei organization when he did not accei)t our advice by sending the food 
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Immediately to the Black Sea, but first to Riga, and before that reached tha 
part of the country it meant the starvation of half a million people. 

The Chairman. It was supposed, as I understand it, that there were not 
railroad facilities to take the food away from the Black Sea. What do yov 
know about that? 

Mr. CoNNES. I beg to differ with anybody that said that. I believe Mr 
Johnson and Mr. Hibben were here 

The Chairman. Yes ; they both said- 



Mr. CoNNES. We had a conference with railroad officials down in Tsaritsin. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hibben and Mr. Johnson, I think, both agreed that there 
were such facilities. 

Mr. Connes. Oh, absolutely. 

The Chairman. But the charge had been made that it was sent north insteatl 
of through the Black Sea because there were no railroads to take it away when 
it got in there. 

Mr. Connes. Again the 'American Relief Administration is excused. We 
cabled over. We had conference with the railroad officials, and even with 
boat men, that immediately as soon as the stuff gets there they would trans- 
port it to the place where the famine was in its extremity, and it could have 
been done, and it would have actually meant the saving from starvation of 
hundreds of thousands of people, where the food can not reach them any more, 
and could not reach them in January, February, or December, because they 
were so far distant from the railroad, and the country was covered with snow, 
and had Mr. Hoover — pardon me — had the American Relief Administration 
accepted our advice those things would not have happened. 

The Chairman. How about the amount now. Have we appropriated enough 
money to meet the situation? Would it take more to be provided for? 

Mr. Connes. My opinion is that — do you mean in the way of seed? 

The Chairman. Yes ; I mean will the $20,000,000 that we have appropriated 
be sufficient to carry them through? 

Mr. Connes. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, give us an idea, if you can, how much more it will take. 

Mr. Connes. W^ell, our report is in print, and it has all the amounts stated, 
but I believe that it will be no less than a hundred million more necessary to 
feed the hungry and to supply them with seed. 

Senator Kendrick. I believe the other witnesses testified to about sixty to 
sixty-five million, did they not, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Heflin. Sixty-five million more? 

Senator Kendrick. Oh, no. Sixty-five million all told. 

Senator Gooding, When did you leave there? 

Mr. Connes. In October. 

Senator Gooding. What time do they plant their grain in Russia? What 
time do they seed? We seed here for our winter wheat in the fall, 

Mr. Connes, The same way there. 

Senator Gooding. What quantity of seed has been planted? 

Mr. Connes. They had absolutely no seed at all. They had absolutely no 
seed — ^not one single grain. 

Senator Gooding. How big a portion of the country does that cover? 

Mr. Connes. I mean the Volga district. 

Senator Gooding. You know nothing about the conditions in other parts of 
the country? 
I Mr. Connes. No, I do not know the conditions in Siberia or any of those 

places. 

Senator Gooding. Do you know whether they are sharing their grain with 
the famine-stricken regions? 

Mr. Connes. They are. They are all sharing their grain, because there was 
a slogan throughout Russia that is a wonderful thing to hear : " Let us go 
hungry to keep others from starving." So even in the hungry xmrts of Russia, 
where it was not as bad as in the Volga region, the people there, the I'ttle 
that they had, themselves would go hungry to divide it, and the slogan was 
throughout the country, " Let the hungry feed the starving." 

Senator Kendrick. That was testified to by the members of your committee 
that preceded you. I asked that question, as to whether or not there were 
sections of Russia in which the people were reasonably well off in supply 
of food, and whether or not in that event they were doing anything they could 
to help those less fortunate, and the answer came back just as you have given, 
that they do divide, and were ready to divide to the last of what they had. 
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Mr. CoHHES. Al>solutelr. Of course I was not present here wtaeo the teati- 
mmj was given, and the teatlmon; le not yet in priut, and 1 want ruu to feel 
that Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Hibben. and niyiielf are the best of friends, mid 
w were during all of the trip In Ruanla. Of course we differed on ceriain 
swings, but otherwise I did not come here to controvert anything iliut they 
<aid, but only to etnte to you my version. I do not represent anybody but 
rtjyself. I am not antibolshevik becnuse I am a ca|}ltalist. On the contrary, 
1 am on a salary from month tu month. If I thoutcht It was n wonderful 
Eovt^mment I would be with them, hut I don't think it Is practicul nt the 
present time. I don't say that a single per^wn over there is dtHhonest ur 
insincere. I think when Mr. Niinsen put that question to ine in Iiondou, nnd 
lie said in the presence of the Britlah Kusslnn Relief, "Would you trust the 
Soviet officials with the food or with the supplies? " I said then, " Yes ". and 
1 say It now. And when Mr. Hoover insists thflt the Americana are tlie only 
riiies who should distribute the food, he feels, too, that the Soviet ]>e(<|ile would 
feed tlieir army and would neglect the people. I^ow, he has a right In contend 
ibaL 

Senator Kbndhick. But as a means of determining the facts here, I want to 
0^ you this question : Is the relief in Russia conducted at this time, the re- 
lief forces under the direction at this time of our own people, of Americans, or 
is it under the Soviet Government? 

Mr. CoNNES. Of our own people. It is under the direction of Colonel Has- 
tpIL I think he is assisted by several officers of the army, and they pass 
through some natives who do the small Jobs. 

^nntor Kendbick. I am moved to make this inquiry for this reason. My few 
hrief days in France lndicate<l to me rather clearly as one of the oitt^taudlng 
impressions I brouRht back that when it came to getting results the initiative 
snd Mierey of our own people could be depended upon more than any other 
rsce, either at home or ahroad, and I would rather expect to see the Rus- 
siaa people profit more largely by the amount we would give if that distribu- 
tion was under the direction of our own forces. 

The Chauuan. I<et me asii you, do you thinlc that if any relief was turned 
nvpT to the soviet ofBcials they would be impartial toward the red army? 

Mr. CoNNBS. That is a very difficult question to answer. 

The Cbaibu&n. Of conrse if there is any question ai>out it 

Mr. CoNNBS. It would be a very difficult question for me to answer, not that 
I don't want to answer. 

The Chaibuan. Would the Russian offlcials criticize the Americans for in- 
sisting that Americans should distribute tlie food according to our ideas rntber 
than the soviet officials? Do they object to that? 

Mr. CoNNBS. They did nt the very outset. They objected to It, and Mr. 
Hoover took the position that the Americans should distribute the food, and 
they consented, but I will say this in answer to your prior question, that if 
wm^wdy would tell me tiere la a hundred thousand dollars' worth of gold and 
I want this to be delivered to Senator France, who happens to be In some re- 
mote place In Russia, I would not hesitate one moment to give that $100,000 
ia gold either to Mr. Lenin, or to Mr. Trotsk. or to any of the oBiclala. I do 
not say that they are dishonest, by far. I believe that they are sincere and 
lionest, and if you give them a certain amount of food, then there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but tliat they would distribute it properly. 

Senator Goodino. You say the drought had very little to do with the greiit 
Altering and starvation? 

Mr. CoNBES. Oh, not little to do. I beg your pardon. I did not say little 
to do. That Is a mistake. I say It had all to do. 

Senator Ooomno. All countries have droughts. That comes to every part of 
the world. It they had the proper government over there, what yon feel 
is a proper government, they would be no worse off, likely, than France and 
Germany. In Germany conditions are better in some respects than in France, 
Iwause they did not have the great war that Russia had. Russia had several 
yalils. what we would call raids. Would there have been this terrible distress 
if (hey had had the proper government, functioning properly? 

Mr. CoNfJBS. I don't think they would, because I attribute to the covern- 
ment one thing regarding the famine conditions, and that is that they took the 
priHluct of everything that the farmer had. and when the drought came tlie 
farmer found hlmaelf in that way. The question Is would the American Gov- 
ernment, or the French Government, or the German Government do the same 

"ling in case of an emergency like this? 
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Senator Gooding. What would you think would be the result If any govern- 
ment Btepa In and takes from the people 60 per cent and makes that a tas on 
everything that they have? That stops their work. That stops their effort. 
Mr. Johnson said that the people over there said very positively " What is 
the use of working? The Government takes It away from ub." 

Mr. CoN'NES. Absolutely. I Interpreted those atntements for Mr. Johnson. 

Senator Gooding. What Is the use of working when the government itself 
Is going to take It away from us? That la one of the reasons they stopped 
seeding, stopped worlc, with the result that the drought carae onto them Just 
at that time, with the result then that the people are starving, dying by the 
thousands over there. 

Senator Kendrick. Have you any information as to what those surrouniling 
countries are doing to help out the situation in Russia, such as Germany and 
Poland? 

Mr. CoNNEB. Poland is not doing much. I Imow Sweden and Great Britain 
and even France recently are sending some aid to the famine-stricken part of 
Russia. I know that, but of course not in such proportions as we do. There 
was no $20,000,000 appropriated, or anything like it. 

Senator Kendhick. Is that by governmental appropriation or by private 
contribution? 

Mr, CoNNES. I believe that this recent appropriation was made in Prance 
by the government. I am not positive as to that. 

Let me suggest a certain thing. The Government of this country, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, are very anxious to find the true conditions atvout Russia. 
I assume that the prosperity of Russia means tlie prosperity, perhaps, of the 
world, and rather than to get such Information through myself and other 
men like me, why not ask the Congress to appoint a committee of five or 
six of the Members of Congress? I believe that they will receive a mandate, 
the same as we had, from the Russian Government. They would not object t« 
that. Their expense would be very small, because the government over Ihen" 
will be only too glad to accommodate you in the proper transportation anil 
evei'ythlng, and you could go there with an efficient and unbiased Interpreter 
and secretary and Investigate the conditions and then come back, and then 
you w'l! have it straight and you will have It right. 

Senator Kkndbick. Would It not be hopeiesslj- late to get any results In the 
way of relief? 

Mr. Conner. Regarding the famine conditions? Oh yes. I am afraid it 
should have been done immediately In order to send enough grain and enough 
seeif for these people to be able to plant. 

Senator Gooding. The story you tell us here and the story Mr. Johnson told 
and the story Mr. Hlbben told and all the stories before tbis committee, aad 
the matter that I have read atMut the conditions in Russia, about the terrible 
suffering, are the same. 1 used to think the conditions were exaggerated over 
there. I doubted Bome of the stories that I have read, but after listening to 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Hibhen and yourself I have got to accept them. 

Senator Smfth. Do you think that there would be objection if it was under- 
stood that it was a congressional commltte that went not only to report the best 
methods of meeting the condition, but also as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment, in our opinion, la one ttiat could be recoguized or not recognized? 

Mr, OoNNEs. T am positive that they would be glad to have yon do that. 

Sennlnr Ooodinq. The present Government that is in control? 

Senator Ruith. Just one (juestlon, now. Wiiat would you think would be 
thi^ir attitude if they knew; that 1b. the Government Itself, or understood that 
tills committee would investigate over there to ascertain whether or not (he 
present Government was suflicient to meet conditions or, in Other words, was 
capable of beinir recogntzed as a government? 

Mr. CoOTTEa. I tell you. Senator, they are so confident about themselves that 
I tJiink they would he satisfied for you to go in there and make a thorough iu- 
veetigation, 

'^Sntfltor FB&iicb. You are al>Bo1utely right. They want a committee to sm 

*" " " " e'been urging It ever since last September. I am very glad 1" 

"TTTVord. I did not ash anybody to accept what I said about 

' a send your own committee over there, and you will flnil 

Prance. It ia absolutely ao. 

don"t think they are ready to take our advice, nml 
i\S mistaken? 
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Mr. CoNNES. I don*t know that they will take your advice, but they will 
certainly permit you to investigate everything — ^that is, their political, theix-^ 
economic, and their agricultural and their other conditions. 

Senator Gooding. We could send men over from America who will agree that 
it is the best Government in the world, with all its suffering and distress, or 
we can send men over from America who will say it is the crime of civilization. 
Men have different ideas of government. 

Mr. CoNNES. If you send a partial committee, but if you send a committe 
that is impartial, you will get a true report. If you send a committee of social- 
ists, you will get one report, and if you send a committee of capitalists, you 
will get another one. But when I say a Senate committee, I mean an unbiased,. 
impartial Senate conimittee. 

Senator Gooding. We don't want to Investigate their Government, as I un- 
derstand it. They have got to work out their own destinies. 

Senator Ransdell. Even if we decide to send this committee — and it might 
be wise or not — ought we not to do something now, without any delay, in order 
to save a great many people from starvation, and in order to furnish them seed 
in order that they may have crops for another year? 

Mr. Connes. If you double the appropriation and send them seed enough and 
food enough to save at least two or three million people it will be the greatest 
work that you can do at the present time. 

Senator Ransdell. How late can they plant in the springtime? Do you know 
that? 

Mr. Connes. I do not, but I think in our printed report Mr. Johnson states 
that. 

Senator Gooding. Their seeding is just about the same as ours. There is 
very little difference. 

Senator Ransdell. If we would send them food along now they could use 
some of the grain that is over there intended for seed, to be replaced by the food 
wheat that we send if we ship it right away ? 

Mr. Connes. I think so. ' 

The Chairman. Is there anything else, Mr. Connes? 

Mr. Connes. No ; nothing that I know of, except that I want again to apoligize 
to Senator France for anything that I may have said. I just happened to men- 
tion his name, and I am very sorry that I did it, for the reason that I am very 
sincere when I say that his words, when he cam^ back, was the nearest to the 
truth of anybody I have heard. 

Senator France. That is all right. I think I owe you an apology for taking 
exception to that. 

Mr. Connes. I came here to testify as a hundred per cent American, to an 
American body of men who want to know the truth, not criticizing anybody, and 
not flattering anybody. I came here just simply because I saw in some of the 
reports that somebody else had said something about Mr. Hoover, and I found 
out that he did not say that at all. 

Senator Kendrick. The only thing I have ever regretted about Senator 
Prance's trip was that I could not have gone with him. 

Senator France. I wish the Senator could have gone with me. I wish we 
could have had a commission along at that time. 

The Chairman. Did you have any questions you wanted to ask, Senator 
France? 

Senator France. I wanted to ask you whether you thought it was advisable 

that all relief work in this country should be stopped, or whether the relieif 

work should go on ; that is, the work of the societies that are collecting m'oney 

for relief? 

Mr. Connes. I am in no position. Senator France, to answer that. While I 

did visit Rumania a couple of times, I am* not able to answer. You ask whether 
the relief should stop for the Rumanians? 
The Chairman. Was your question. Senator, in regard to Rumania? 
Senator France. No. I had reference to Russia. 
Mr. Connes. You mean all the relief? 

Senator France. Yes ; but particularly Russia. We are discussing Russia now. 
Mr. Connes. I do not see why it should. 
The Chairman. Should what? 
Mr. Connes. Should stop. 
The Chairman. That was the question. There has been some criticism' thai 

outside parties should not engage in this relief work. 
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Mr. CoNNES. I will just tell you what is in my mind, that Mr. Hoover is of the 
opinion that the soviet people will not be able to feed the red army, that the 
government will then be changed, and for that reason he does not believe in 
these other organizations who are sending their relief directly to the governrnwit 
because he feels that the government will feed the red army, and the govern- 
ment will continue on. Now this government can continue on if it is properly 
governed. Now, Senator France, I want you to understand this, that their 
government, the soviet government, is not a bad government, by any means, 
especially when they are getting away from those very radical theories of com- 
munism, if it would be honestly administered. By that I mean if they would 
permit anybody to vote. But they dictate absolutely from Moscow who they 
want, and they have it their own way. 

Senator Kendrick. Well, that might be accounted for by the radical change 
in their form of government. Every government that has been arbitrary and 
autocratic and has changed has gone to the other extreme, but finally they 
have found a proper .balance between the two. That is exactly the history 
of the FrtMich Govt-rnnient. Now, I am not comerned about the Knssian (iov- 
ernraent. I am concerned about the starving people. 

The Chaibman. Personally, I do not think it is any of our business what 
kind of government they have, but there are people, honest, I suppose, who do 
not want to send any food over there that might be used to keep the army 
up, and that may be Mr. Hoover's idea. I wanted to get the facts, if I could, 
as to whether there was any danger of anything of that kind. 

Mr. CoNNES. I do not believe there is. But assuming that we do send 
food, in answer to Senator France's question, whether they -could go on or not, 
it is not the Government's business, or Mr. Hoover's business, as long as it 
reaches the people over there who are in need. 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. CoNNEs. As long as they will distribute and not personally appropriate 
it to themselves, I think that it should go on. Why not? If it is good enough 
to go on in other parts of this world, why not in Russia? That is the way I 
feel about it. If Mr. Hoover feels that way about it, he has that right. He 
is the head of the American Relief Administration. 

The Chaibman. Oh, no; but Mr. Hoover even ought not to be allowed to 
use the fod in such a way as to have the effect of saying to these people, 
** You must change your form of government, or we won't feed you." I 
am just as anxious to have him keep his hands off as I am that somebody 
else should not put their hands on. It is not for Mr. Hoover to say whether 
they have a soviet government, or whether they have a monarchy, even, and 
he must not use the food in such way as would control the political situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the otlier fellows ought not to be allowed to use 
it to control the political situation the other way. 

Senator Kendbick. In other words, the Russian Government as it stands to- 
day ought to apply this relief where it pleases? 

The Chaibman. Yes; to feed the hungry, it does not make any difference 
whether they are socialists, monarchists, or what Don't let them starve/ 

Senator Kendbick. That responsibility is also on the people who represent this 
Government. It ought to be used to save those people. 

Senator Smith. Your idea is that we should say, '* Take this grain and use it 
to feed the starving people," without any regard to the Government? 

The Chaibman. Absolutely. That is my idea of it. The charge has been 
made, and I want to ask this gentleman if he knows anything about it I 
have not seen it substantiated, but it has been made by the extremists on the 
other side, that Mr. Hoover, in his relief operations over there, has appointed 
men to have charge of the distribution of food who have been known to be 
adherents of Wrangel and Kolchak and Denekin, so that they were obnoxious 
to the people of Russia. Do you know whether there is anything in that? 

Mr. Connes. I do not, because I have not been there. 

The Chaibman. I do not say it is true, mind you, but I have read it. 

Mr. Connes. I have read the same rumor, but it is only rumor, and I 
could not say one way or another. 

The Chaibman. Well, I guess that is all. The committee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon at 12 o'clock noon the commmittee adjourned until 10.90 o'clock 
a. m. Tuesday, March 21, 1022.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MABCH 22, 1022. 

United States Senate, 

Ck)Mlf ITTEE ON AOBICrDI.TURE AND FORESTEY, 

Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in Room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George W. Norris presiding. 

Present: Senators Norris (chairman), McNary, Capper, Keyes, Ladd, Nor- 
beck, Ransdell, Kendrick, Harrison, Heflin, and Caraway. 

The Chairman. We have with us Mr. Bedford, of Australia, whom I have 
invited to come before the committee to give us some information from his great 
country. 

Mr. Bedford, the committee would be glad to have you go ahead in your own 
way. I think you know what we are considering. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RANDOLPH BEDFOBD, MEHBEB OF QUEENS- 
LAND PABLIAMENT, BRISBANE, AUSTBAIIA. 

Mr. Bedford. I have great pleasure, Senator, in accepting the invitation to 
speak before your committee. Our countries are getting much closer together 
in sentiment and trade and in the problems that we have partially tackled in 
Australia, and owing to the larger activities and interests in your own country 
our experience in having tackled them may be of interest to you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bedford, I wish you would, for the benefit of the com- 
mittee and the record and those who read it, give the reporter your name and 
your occupation and your age, etc., so that that will all be of record. 

Mr, Bedford. Randolph Bedford, of the Queensland Parliament; age, 52; 
complexion and other particulars not necessary, I take it. 

When, 22 years ago, the Commonwealth of Australia started, it began with as 
fine ideals as the Declaration of Independence. Our slogan was, " One conti- 
nent, one people, and one destiny." By and bye we found that the bulk of the 
people were to have the destiny, and the few were to have the continent ; so, a 
few years after the declaration of the Commonwealth, the Labor Party, which 
was a breakaway from the old Liberal Party, the Conservative Party, and the 
Tory Party, and all the rest of them, organized sufficiently to secure the gov- 
erning of the Commonwealth. Eighty per cent of the electors are wage earn- 
ers. Of the total production of Australia— $1,700,000,000— 75 per cent is pro- 
duced by less than half its population. They produced $1,250,000,000 out of the 
$1,700,000,000. Neither the farmer nor labor had any representation under the 
old parties. The governing was left to lawyers — ^to city lawyers — ^largely to 
importers, the worst enemies Australia ever had, because we are naturally a 
%h protectionist country — ^to importers who worked all day in their free- 
trade shops or their offices and then gave the fag end of their brilliant intelli- 
gence to the job of government late in the afternoon. The new party, which 
was called the Labor Party, is really the only Australian party we ever had. 
^n Australia the Tories are. known as the Liberal Party. The Labor Party em- 
braces not only trade-unionists ; there are also affiliated with it men who belong 
to political labor councils and professional men. I, myself, am a journalist. 
It includes farmers and all sorts of men. They formed the Labor Party, which 
^8 not only the wage-earning party but the small shopkeeper and the little 
capitalist. 
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We found, in the first place, that we had to break down the usual suspicion 
of the country for the city. The farmer, in many places in Australia, has not 
even tackled cooperation, because he is afraid that Bill or Jim, whom he knows, 
is going to get a little more of the benefits than himself. But in the majority 
of cases that is being broken down, to the extent that cooperation, as I will 
tell you, is successful. And, for the rest of it, where it could not operate we 
have been forced into Stale ownership and State operation of public utilities. 

In Queensland, a country of 675,000 square miles, with 750,000 population 
and with 400,000,000 acres still owned by the State, it became necessary that 
the State should construct its own railways, and it has constructed nearly 
7,000 miles of them. 

Then, the coal mines, which we have given away 

The Chaieman. When you speak of the State do you mean your Province? 

Mr. Bedford. I mean the State government; not the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. But this applies to all the railways. The owners of the coal mines, 
which we had given away and which had mostly been located by means of 
government geologists, who were paid by the State, put the price of coal up on 
us who owned the mines in the first place, and who, as railway operators, were 
the greatest consumers of coal. That forced us into the ownership of coal 
mines, and a part of my business on the Pacific coast is to sell the exportable 
surplus of the mines. 

The same was true of the beef barons. During the war we were, supplying 
the British Government with beef at 9 cents a i)ound. For local consumption 
the butchers put up the price to 30 to 40 cents for the choice cuts. We then 
started State ranches and State- butcher shops, and reduced the price of the 
best cuts to 16 cents. We have, from these same ranches, an exportable sur- 
plus of beef. I am engaged in placing that here or in England. 

Also, the farmer has to destroy the prickly pear, which was introduced by 
some fool or other and is now covering some 17,000,000 acres. The farmers 
were paying £100 a ton for arsenic, and in order that the prickly pear should 
be destroyed — the arsenic being produced in the southern States 

The Chairman. Mr. Bedford, might I interrupt now? We are just con- 
fronted, or about to be confronted in this country with the possibility of a 
large coal strike, and you were just speaking of Queensland and the other 
States meeting that difllculty by getting the mines. I think it would be inter- 
esting to the committee and also to our people generally for you to just go into 
detail a little bit on the coal business. * 

Mr. Bedfobd. Well, we found that the price of coal was being put up on us 
to such an extent that it meant very great increases in fares and freights, and 
in some of the sparsely settled districts we run railways at a loss for the pur- 
pose of helping on the development of the public estates and the sale of land. 
It would have been utterly impossible to work those at all except by puttinjr 
freights and fares up to such a figure that the average industry could not afford 
to pay, had we been unable to check the rise In coal from the private mines. 
We, having our own public lands at call, did not buy the new coal mines. We 
had already had them located by our own State surveys and Government 
geologists, and we simply opened up those mines and equipped them. 

The Chaibman. You went into competition with the other coal mines? 

Mr. Bedford. We shall be. As a matter of fact we at the start, owning the 
forests and being the greatest public user of timber, found that the timber 
ring was putting up prices to such an extent that we had to start our own 
sawmills, which are working in competition with the private companies, and 
we have not only reduced the price of timber for Government work, but have 
kept down the price of timber generally for building purposes. Whereas 
building was restricted before the State sawmills started, for the reason that 
general prices of timber were so high that they restricted the average builder, 
building became freer in volume. 

Have I told you enough about the coal? 

Senator Capper. You were speaking of disposing of your exportable surplus 
of coal here in this country. Whom are you representing? 

Mr. Bedford. The Queensland government — ^the State. Of course we can only 
sell to the Pacific coast, to Califomians. The Californians would rather buy 
from us than from the Japs, I think, and generally all that is against a hlg 
trade at present is freight rates. 

The Chairman. What was the effect on the price of coal when you went into 
the coal business? 
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Mr, Bedford. We do uot supply th« consumer witb coal. We are ei|iilpptng 
ti) supply tbe railways, iintl tbe effect of Initlatlnj; tbe work is that recently 
rhere has not been any further upward trend of prices. 

The CuAiRUAN. It stopiied profiteering even for the consumer, the private 
iadividual? 

Mr. Bedford. Tbe price of coal is lower in Queensland than It is in Victoria, 
for instance, where one of tlie mines is State owned ; but then freight from 
Nph' Kouth Wales mines may mean all the difference. 

The Chaibuan. Pld they have coal mines about the same na yours? 

Mr BEDFonn. Yes; they own the Government coal mines, but which only 
run for the railways and <io not reduce coal prices. New South Walew is Jiist 
Ebaut to open up a State coat mine. 

The t^HAiRMAN. How do the wajtes paid by the State, by Queenslatid. com- 
pare witb the wa^eH paid by private owners of coal mines? 

Mr. Hedford. The wuces are fixed in every case by wage boards. A court 
fi^ps the wages. The Government and private enterprises have got to p:iy 
the same wage. 

Tbe Chaikman. There is a Government board that fixes the wages? 

Mr. Bedford. A court. An arbitration court. In cases where these disputes, 
as in coal uitues, which is common to every State, arise they have got not 
a Stiite board but a Commonwealth of Auatraiia board — « Commonwealth of 
Australia court 

Tlie CuAiRUAN. That fixes the wages all over Australia? 

Mr. Ba>rt>RD. Yes; for all Industries which lap over from one State to 
another. Fur the private industries confined to a State the State arbitration 
murts fix waties. 

The CBAiBMArs. When they have something that applies to all of the States 
!hat Is fixed by the Commonwealth board? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is there any appeal from that decision? 

Mr. BEDFOsn. None. 

The Chairuan. The laboring man and the owner of the mine roust hotb 
conform to it? 

Mr. Bedford, They go into court with their representatives, evidence Is taken 
■wsrlng OD tbe cost of living, on the cost of getting out the coal, and on what is a 
Dfoper profit 

Senator Cabawav. May 1 ask you a question? Suppose labor refuses to 
swept the award? What is done then? 

ilr. Bedford. If it does, you can not jail thera. You can not jail a whole 
immunity. But it has worked out In this way. There have been 1S6 labor 
(Iis()ate8 in Queensland tn one year, and only 11 awards have been refused. 
" II will always get some unreasonable people who will say, " Yes ; I will 
swept the award of the court of arbitration as long as I am the arbitrator," 
but in only a small proportion of cases have they refused to accept the award. 

Senator Caraway, What Is .your remedy where they do refuse? 

Mr. Bedford. Well, they strike for maybe a week and then they go back 

The Chairman. As I understand It, If the court of arbitration fixed the price 
"t labor and tbe laborer refused to work for that, it wirald be open for 
'">tf)' else to come and work, and If they did not come and work the mine \i 
remnin idle? 



Id 

ilr. Bedford. That is tbe Idea. 

I^e Chairman. On the other hand, suppose an owner refused to pnv the 
price? 

Mr, Bedford. You can get him. In theory you should Jail the lot, hut you 
Wn not go and jail a community. 

iifaator Caraway. Yon Jail those you can and let the others go? 

Mr, Bedford. Penalites are provided, but not administered. 

The Chairman. It Is a question of whether you ought to enter a civil pro- 
feeding, 

Mr, Bhifobo. You could do it, but you don't do It. As a matter of fact 
wpltni rarely refuses an award, because there is nothing more timid than two 
"lillion except It is three million. Capital does not kick forever against the 
»*ards, once they are made. 

'^le Chairman. Assuming, of (nurse, In theory, this board should fix a price 
**rt the owner was not able to pay without a loss, he would have a right to 
""Phis mine, wouldn't he? 
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Mr. Bedford. Of course, he has a perfect right to stop his mines. 

The Chairman. He would not be jailed for that? 

Mr. Bedford. Oh, no ; of course not. He simply quits, just as the other man 

quits, and you don't jail either of them. Ostensibly the law says that those 

men shall obey the law under certain penalties, but if a man quits because his 

I mine won't pay to operate on the price, or if the laborer quits because he says 

he will not work at the price, nothing can be done. But generally the evidence 
has been so well sifted in making the award that it is a fair thing for every- 
body. 

The Chairman. The effect in the end, as I understand it. is that the mine 
owner must either pay the award or he must not operate? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

The Chairman. He can take his choice between those two? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

The Chairman. The laborer must either work for the price fixed or he can 
stay away, and he can take his choice as to that? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. For Instance, take the case of sugar. The government 
had to establish State sugar mills in Queensland because the Colonial Sugar 
Company, which was a monopoly, was crushing the farmer with the cane. It 
was paying, in round figures, ten shillings a ton, and it would not pay him on 
the sugar content of the cane, which is the only proper way to pay. The man 
who is growing a better sugar cane, with a higher sugar content, should get 
, more than the man who grows a poorer cane. We attempted to remedy that 

situation by legislation. We fixed the price the mill should pay. In one case 
the Colonial Sugar Company refused to open its mill, with the result that 
something like 100,000 tons of cane was lost. The sugar went out of it ; if it 
was left over until the next season. But the following session we got to them 
with an amendment which should have been In the original act, and that was 
that providing that they did not work the mill on the lines laid down (no hard 
and fast lines of legislation, you know, but evidence taken by a court or a 
judge, a chemist representing the farmers, and a chemist representing the mill 
itself, and an accountant — ^absolutely scientifically fixed) If they then did not 
operate on the award given the government could take over the mill and work 
it. 

The Chairman. That was the amendment? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes; In order to prevent the loss of the cane. 

Senator Caraway. Let me ask you a question, if you please. 

You were speaking a while ago about the labor and the mine owner, and 
what was done If they refused to accept the award. Do I understand you 
have a law by which you could penalize them If they refused to observe It? 

Mr. Bedford. No ; that is not so. There are certain penalties for failure to 
observe, but in the majority of the dissatisfied cases it is only a matter of a 
few days before awards are obeyed. Sometimes they do not act on the award 
at the moment, but, as I told you, nearly all awards are observed without 
quibble, and the other few are negligible. It means that obedience Is bein? 
delayed a week or so. 

Senator Caraway. Under you constitution, these people who own the sugrar 
mill, you can declare that to be a public utility and take it, can you not? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator Kendrick. You spoke of sugar a moment ago. What effect- did this 
arrangement have on the price of sugar to the average user? 

Mr. Bedford. The price of sugar Is about 6 cents a pound retail. 

Senator Kendrick. As compared to what It was before? 
) Mr. Bedford. No. There was comparatively little move In It. Under black 

labor we paid possibly 4 cents a pound, at the time when the whole world was 
cheaper, and under white labor, paying men up to $40 and $50 a week for cane 
I * cutting, we pay 6 cents a pound. 

j Senator Kendrick. Did it have the effect of lowering or raising the price 

j of sugar? 

Mr. Bedford. It raised it a little bit, with the general arrangement that 
prices have gone up all over the world. 

The Chairman. I think you misunderstood Senator Kendrick. He wanted 
to know, when the Government went Into the sugar business did it raise the 
price of sugar? 

Mr. Bedford. Oh, no, not at all. It only meant that the sugar company was 
getting a little bit less of a rake off from the farmer. It started there with 
little capital and it is one of the most powerful monopolies in the world. 
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Senator Kendrick. In other words it regulated the monpoly? 

Mr. BsDFOBD. Yes sir. We were forced Into this thing. We did not want to 
make arsenic, but we had to, because they were charging $100 a ton and we 
were making it for $20 a ton in Government mines and retorts, and we sold 
it at cost to the farmer. 

The Chaibman. Do you manufacture fertilizer? 

Mr. Bedford. We crusii lime and a few things of that sort, but the country 
is so young it does not need fertilizer in the ratio that older lands use it. 

The Chairman. Does the Government do that? 

Mr. Bedford. Agricultural departments have had many activities to help the 
farmer for a very long time. 

The Chairman. This committee is Just about to go over a plant with the 
view of settling the question of fertilizer, getting nitrogen out of the air. 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you have what was ordinarily called a fertilizer trust 
before the Government went into it? 

Mr. Bedford. No. They may have had some secret combination. The prices 
were very high. None of the Australian governments have ever started fer- 
t lizer works. All they have insisted on is purity and correct description. 

Senator McNary. Where do you get your fertilizer? 

Mr. Bedford. A lot of it was German and Japanese. 

Senator McNary. Have you any atmospheric fixation plant? 

Mr. Bedford. No. We have had no necessity for it. The country is new and 
young. 

The Chairman. It is qu'te like our western country here; it does not need 
much fertilizer. 

Mr, Bedford. A lot of our country is volcanic soil, 100 to 120 feet deep, and I 
think there is very little fertilizer used even on the downs, which has been 
under crop for 50 years. 

Senator Keyes. You spoke of offering surplus coal for sale in this country. 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator Keyes. Is it the policy of your Government to produce a surplus? 

Mr. Bedford. Well, we can not operate without producing it. 

Senator Keyes. How large a surplus? 

Mr. Bedford. A thousand tons a day will be the output from the Bowen mines. 

Senator Keyes. Have you been selling it here heretofore? 

Mr. Bedford. No. You see we have just equipped the mine for production 
and export. It is a very thick seam, 16 feet, and in order to get anything 
like economical production you must produce in volume. 

Senator Kendrick. What -character of coal is it? 

Mr. Bedford. It is semi-anthracite; very low in ash and moisture. 

Senator Ransdeli*. Where do you dispose of most of that surplus coal? 

Mr. Bedford. We have not disposed of any of it yet. We are Just equip- 
ping. 

Senator Ransdell. Where do you contemplate selling it besides the western 
coast of this country? 

Mr. Bedford. Well, anywhere in America, Manila, and Java. 

Senator Ransdell. South America as well as North? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator McNary. Do you think you can comi>ete with the coal miners and 
producers of this country on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Bedford. One difference between coal on this coast and coal there, there 
is twice as much land freight as there is sea freight. I don't know the figures 
actually. England has been landing it there at 40 shillings a ton c. i. f. e. — 
landing it in San Francisco. I can not see how they pay for greasing the 
wheels on the prices and the distances. 

In State matters there are several other activities such as insurance. We 
passed a State insurance act which got into operation in 1917, and three years 
or so later we broke the world's record in paying the first bonus in the life 
department. By the cutting of rates we have saved the community £150,000. 
Tliat is $1,050,000 — say a million dollars a year in premiums. 

In workmen's compensation we lowered the cost of premiums 10 per cent 
and doubled the benefits, and also admitted certain occupational diseases which 
previously had no redress in the case of loss or death at all, such as miners* 
phthisis and various diseases of occupation. The reserves out of fire, life, and 
workmen's compensation now amount to $2,500,000, and whereas that money, 
in the hands of private companies, used to go away generally to fatten foreign 
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shareholders, as most of those companies are foreign owned, that money now 
goes back into the agricultural bank and completes its cycle back to the 
farmers as loans. The Australian States agricultural banks have advanced a 
hundred million dollars to farmers, and five hundred and fifty millions have 
been returned. It was borrowed at such a cost that the profit made in 20 years 
is only $2,500,000. 

We had to start a State produce agency because there were places where 
cooperation did not work. It was really called into existence by such facts 
as these. A farmer had sold 10 tons of potatoes at $7 a ton and then out of 
curiosity he followed them to the place where he had sold them, and found 
they were never taken off the truck and were resold for $14 a ton, so that the 
man who simply ordered them by phone got &s much as the man who put them 
in and provided the land and the labor. So we started in with this State 
produce agency, which now handles at between 2 and 3 per cent, which 
is equivalent to the best methods in the cooperative companies. These handle 
at 3 per cent and the rebate is about 35 per cent of the commissions paid, 
which would bring it down to between 2 and 1^. 

During the war honey was £46 a ton locally and £290 a ton In England. 
That is $230 a ton in Australia an<l $1,450 a ton in England, owing to the 
fact that honey was so low on the priority that the difl^iculty of getting shii)- 
ping space accounted for the profit. The private commission agent took the 
difference, and the Government Produce Department in all its shipments pays 
the producer the full result of the sale less expenses and interest on any ad- 
vance that may be made. 

We have established those agencies only where we found it necessary, where 
cooperation did not work, but whenever we can, we let the cooperative agency 
take on the work, whenever they can handle it. But when they can not, or 
where the people can not be organized, the state produce agency comes in to 
enable them to survive the market. 

The Chairman. Where there Is cooperation, have you found any difficulty 
in the cooperative institution becoming oppressive to the people? 

Mr. Bedford. None at all. 

The Chairman. How do you regulate that? 

Mr. Bedford. We do not regulate it, but it can be regulated. The scheme 
of dairy cooperation that we have now is one of cooperative creamery and 
cooperative butter factory, and each of those cooperative butter factories make 
a unit of the Australian Wholesale Cooperative Distributors* Association, and 
that takes the produce right to the London consumer, in whom we are not 
particularly interested. For our own consumers the Cooperative Association 
lias certainly not raised the price. In New Zealand there is a cooperative 
association that had a turnover last year of $37,000,000 from the producer, 
and its retail stores turned over $7,500,000. Of course if we wanted to get an 
absolute cycle completed there should be the cooperative union of producers 
and then the cooperative union of consumers. 

A suggestion was made as to Australian banking. 

The Chairman. This, of course, is an agricultural committee, and we are 
more interested in agriculture than anything else, but we would like to hear 
anything you have to say. 

Mr. Bedford. The position of the agricultural bank is that it makes advances 
on lands just patented and for improvements, and works its charges out about 
3i per cent to 5 per cent, with very long, easy terms for repayment 

The Chairman. Is that a bank that accepts deposits? 

Mr. Bedford. No. 

The Chairman. It is similar to our land banks? 

Mr. Bedford. That is it; yes. 

Senator IIansdell. W^hat is the character of the security? 

Mr. Bedford. The character of the security is the farm itself, the land. 

Senator Ransdeix. The land? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes; the land and its equipment. We advance money for im- 
provements and stock, you see. 

The Chairman. Where do you sell the mortgages? 

Mr. Bedford. The land is mortgaged to the State. 

Th<i Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Bedford. The only people to whom it can be mortgaged. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Bedford. The bank funds are fed from State savings bank funds and 
consolidated revenue. Now, some from Insurance. 
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The Chaibhan. The State does not resell) 
Mr. Bedford. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it must have a great deal of money in its banking 
system tbere in order to handle the loans of the farmers? 

Mr. Bedford. It never turns an application down that is a good application, 
and tlie whole of Australia has only got a hundred million loaned to formers. 
Senator Ransdell. When you say a hundred million you mean pounds? 
Mr. Bedford. No ; dollars. Of that it has received back half, and I don't 
know tliat it makes* any losses. Of course, mind you, it is carrying the service 
on at such a price that 20 years of operation only shows a profit of half 
a million dollars. 
The Chairman. Where does it get its money? 

Mr. Bedford. It gets its money from the savings banks and other State 
sources. 

The Chairman. That means in some form of taxation you raised money to 
loan? 

Mr. Bedford. Or not taxation moneys. We would lend any reserve which 
was not immediately wanted. We would lend an insurance reserve which was 
not wanted. We would even use loan funds that were not in use. 

Senator Ransdell. I am particularly aokxious to know if you have anything 
like a short-term loan to farmers for making and harvesting crops? 
Mr. Bedford. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ransdell. The security being, then, a mortgage on the land? 
Mr. Bedford. Well, yes. We have got such things as short-dated loans. For 
mstance, we have loaned without taking a mortgage on the land, money for 
the purchase of seed wheat, or we have loaned money for the purchase of 
fertilizer. 
Senator Ransdell. How is that conducted? 

Mr. Bedford. We simply give him credit for the fertilizer and he buys it, 
or we buy it and give it to him. 
Senator Ransdell. By "we" whom do you mean? 
Mr. Bedford. The Government. 

The Chairman. When he says " we " he means the State. 
Mr. Bedford, When I say " we " I mean the State. 

Senator Ransdell. Have you a bank organized for making short loans to 
the farmers as distinguished from your bank which makes these long-time 
loans? 

Mr. Bedford. No. The functions of the State bank have been extended by 
the Government in that direction, to make short loans. 
Senator Ransdell. It does both, then? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. And before that was done we used to make them direct 
from the land or agricultural department, and the department gave them war- 
rant on the bank. 

Senator Ransdell. What do you charge the farmer for those short loans, 
say 6, 12, or 18 months? 

Mr. Bedford. It would be lower, certainly, than the bank rate, whatever it Is. 
That fluctuates, of course. Sometimes you are getting around an 8 per cent 
rate, are you not? 
Senator Ransdell. Yes. And it is lower than that? 
Mr. Bedford. It is lower than the bank rate. 

Senator Ransdell. You recognize, then, that agriculture is the basis of , all 
the wealth, and you are going to favor it all you can? Is that the theory on 
which you work? 

Mr. Bedford. We have built nearly 7,000 miles of railway in order to help 
agriculture, and coupled with that is the development of the public estate. We 
know very well that all prosperity is based on the industries of the land and its 
secondaries. 

Senator Kbndrick. "Do you have any system of loans for financing rather 
longer than the short-time loans referred to by Senator Ransdell, to take 
<iare of the production of live stock? 
Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator Kendrick. My object in asking the question is that we are facing 
that problem now. 

Mr. Bedford. The Senator here was asking me as to short loans without 
mortgage; practically short loans on honor. That is all it amounts to. But 
the other loans that you speak of, for stock, for the purchase of stock, and 
the protection of stock, are practically part of the mortgage on the farm. It 
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Is not a mortgage. It is a Ilea, but he executes a note wltb the farm back 
of it. 

Senator Ransdiux. Aod the kind of loan I have asked about could be secured 
by a lien on the crop? 
Mr. Bedfobd. Yes, 

Senator Kbndrick. Following that up, please, I wanted to ask yoa this: We 
are now discussing the advisability of passing a law for providing credits, a 
law that would provide credits for the production of live stock for a period 
of time required in the process of the production — two or three years' time. 
Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator Kendrick. We seem to have commercial credits and we have farm 
loan banks, and that sort of thisK, but there seems to be an absence of this 
particular form of credit, and a good deal of demand for it 
Mr. Bedfobd. That Is a restocking credit? 
Senator Kendbick. Yes. 

Mr. Bbvford. Oh, yes. It Is quite common there. 
Senator Eekdrtck. Ib It? 
Mr. Bedfobd. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kendbick. Do you remember the details of how that la provided? 
Mr. Bedfobd. It Is provided by a general lien on the stock so purchased. 
Senator Kendrick. On the livestock or on the land? 

Mr. BBDFOBn. We do not give ihe money to buy the stock, you know, so that the 
farmer can take it and do with It what he pleases, but we buy the stock for him. 
getting It as cheaply as possible, on the lowest possible market. For Instance, 
uow that we have state stations, if a man would want to restock, we would cer- 
tainly not go past ourselves In buying our own stuff, from ourselves, and selling 
it to him. The scheme g«nerally of restocking would be that he would be given 
the stock on his own note, chargeable against the stock, which would be insured, 
or as against the crop, which would be Insured, but with no farm mortgage with 
high mortgage fees for IL 

Senator Kendbick. In that connection do you have local supervisiMi of the 
management of this stock? 

Mr. Bedforo. The Agricultural Bank has traveling inspectors whose duty It is 
to m and look into the Government security. 

Senator Kendrick. And does this refer to the federal government, or what we 
know as the federal government? 
Mr. Bedford. TJo ; State. I am talking State now. 
Senator Kfndbick. Federal with you is the State? 

Mr. BEDf-oRD. No,. The federal with us is the Commonwealth, Ton see the 
Commonwealth has no control of domestle matters at all. It has nothing to do 
with farmers or anybody else. The State has. 
Senator Kendrick. This Is a State taw? 
Mr. Bedford. This is a State law. 

Senator Bansdbli. The laws are similar in the different States, are they? 
Mr. Bedford. No ; they vary. For Instance, down in the conservative States, 
like Victoria, which they keep conservative by having unequal electorates, such 
as 20,000 electors returning one member and 5,000 In another place returning also 
one member. Throufrh that they get, of course, no unsectional legislation, and 
most of their legislation is in favor of the big fellow. And, while 1 think of It, In 
Queensland we have abolished freehold for all the unalienated land In the stale. 
There are 430,000,000 acres i n the State, and 23,000,000 or 26,000,000 are alienated. 
But for all the new land the State will only sell perpetual leases. This prevents 
the farmer starting ofC with a big mortgage, and working under the handicHp of 
Interest. For Instance, 100 acres of the flneet fruit land that there Is in Ilic 
world, which would, from private purchase cost, say £2,000, would take the 
famer's foOO and leave £1,500 as a mortgage on It. All the State sella is a pe^ 
petual lease— 9,999 years. If they like it— for $4 to $8 a year, as a basis of IW 
acres, and the perpetual lease has worked out so well in that direction that the 
man on the land starts out without any interest to earn. 
Senator Kansdecl. He simply pays his annual rental? 
Mr. Bedford. Yes, and it Is perpetual. 
Senator Kbndbick. Does that Include the taxes? 
Mr. Ekdford. Weil, no. 

Senator Kbndbick. Are any other taxes levied on the land? 
Mr. Beufobd. There Is a land tax with a minimum exemption up to £5,000. 
Senator Ransdeu.. Which the leaseholder has to pay? 
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Mr. Bedfobd. No ; the leaseholder has not to pay. There is an exemption in 

the Commonwealth land tax up to £5,000. 
Senator Ransdell. But over £5,000? 
Mr. Bedfobd. Yes; but only as to land which i» worth it. We put in that 

£5,000 exemption because it helped the man who was really working his land 

and taxed the big man, including the absentee who did not think the country 
good enough to live in but good enough to squeeze dividends out of. 
Senator Ransoell. Then suppose the land wa» worth more than £5,000? 
Mr. Bedford. He would pay then, on the difference. The State treatment 
of the soldier in the matter of perpetual lease and help has been such that 
the civilian is now asking for it. But after we had provided the returned 
soldiers with some of the finest pineapple land there is, we found the middle- 
man was giving only one shilling a case or so. In order to save the man 
we put on the land, we had to start a state cannery, and we have an exportable 
surplus from that 

Senator Rai9Sdell. You come pretty near handling all business there through 
the State, don't you? 

Mr. Bedford. No; and the little we handle we have to. We have been 
forced to do it. For instance, before the war Australia was the greatest 
producer of opal in the world, as you probably know. There were two German 
towns which grew up on cutting Australian opal. Some time later there was: 
one German town which had an important side line on cutting Australian 
sapphires. The Queensland miners were being starved by the purchasing 
combine, and when the war was over those men came to the Government and 
asked it to take on the pooling of the sapphires. 

War made the Commonwealth pool all the wheat of the Commonwealth. 
That pool will never be given up again by the States for the reason that for 
the first time in history the farmer is not fighting himself. He would send 
all his stuff into one place, where it would be auctioned in small lots, and he 
would be fighting himself all the time; or he would send down to one of the 
l)ig agency companies. There were cases of produce being dispatched as 
Grade A and reported on arrival to be Grade B, although It was afterwards 
sold as Grade A for export. 

Senator Ransdell. You have practically state socialism, have you not, Mr.. 
Bedford? 

Mr. Bedford. In a few lines ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. That is practically what you have. 

Senator Kendbick. Not only practically state socialism, but they have got 
a practical state socialism, one that works. 

Mr. BEa)FOBD. We are forced in the interests of good government to go into 
business. If somebody is going to establish a trust and it becomes oppressive, 
enough for Interference it means that' we shall interfere. 

Senator Ransdell. Is there any capitalism under that system? 

Mr. Bedford. Of course there is. 

Senator Ransdell. Explain to me how capitalism can work under a system of 
state socialism? 

Mr. Bedford. Why can't it? If we should tak% up every job there was in 
the world the individual would be out, except that he would be a leader or a 
worker under state socialism. But state socialism does not propose to take on 
^very job. As a matter of fact we are chary of it. It is only when we find 
injustice is being done by one little central combination to a big body of 
citizens that we step in on it. We don't want it. We are forced to it. 

The Chairman. You take it on, as I understand it, only in cases where it 
is necessary to meet the private monopoly. 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, sir. For instance", the cannery monopoly. They were 
going to drive those returned soldiers ofT of tliis pineapple land. They were 
giving them a shilling a case, 25 cents for probably three dozen pineapples in 
fte ease. 

'Senator Ransdelt.. They ought to have given them how much? 

Mr. Bedford. We paid them 5 shillings.. They, the canners, were getting the 
<iifference. 

Senator Ransdell. Now you are paying 5 shillings and you make money 
oat of that, even? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

The Chairman. And the producer makes something, because he gets a bigger 
price? 
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8UBPLITS FIODUCTION. 

The problem of handling and financing. — ^In any program of stabilizatio: 
provision must be made to take care of both surplus and deficient productioi 
In Chart III the surpluses are shown graphically. The size of these surpluse 
in terms of figures is significant, as a few illustratl(^s will show. In the si: 
years 1875-^80 there was piled up a production above normal of 853,000,00 
bushels; from 1888-^9, 386,000,000 bushels; from 1895-1900, 1,100,000,00 
bushels ; from 1904-6, 575,000,000 bushels ; in 1912, 420,000,000 bushels ; and ii 
the years 1920-21, around one-half billion bushels. If purchased at the averag 
price for the period the cost of removing these quantities of com from th 
market would ajnount in round numbers to the following figures, for thi 
respective periods: $240,000,000; $180,000,000; $507,000,000; $313,000,000 
$248,000,000 ; and $292,000,000. These sums do not take into account Interest 
storage charges and other items of unavoidable expense. The problem of Unanc 
ing a program of price stabilization even in the case of a single crop is plainly 
of no mean order. 

Difficulties in disposiiL — ^No less perplexing would be the problem of dispos 
ing of these accumulated surpluses. If exported these surpluses could o; 
course be sold only in competition with the product of other countries, and neces 
sarily at a lower figure than the fixed price. Nor should it be overlooked thai 
we should, in the case of com, be taxing ourselves to supply our competitors s 
cheap raw material with which to drive us out of our foreign markets for beej 
and pork products. 

On the other hand, if the purchased surplus were stored for resale in this 
country, it would, in normal times, very likely defeat the end for which its pur 
chase was intended. The transference of a surplus from the farmers to the 
Government would not eliminate its influence upon the market unless it was 
the avowed intention to destroy it or to hold it for an indefinite period. The re- 
sale of the surplus in the United States would in surplus periods tend inevitably 
to depress the price and defeat the purpose of price fixing. On the other hand* 
to carry the surpluses into short-<?rop periods when they could be profitably sold 
would involve serious problems of low prices for short crops and of storage, 
losses through shrinkage, carrying charges, and the maintenance of a Grovern- 
ment personnel which would in all probability find its attempts to stabilize 
prices upset by shifting economic conditions. The cooperative marketing pro- 
gram eventually proposed to revert to each grower his portion of the surplus. 

Influence ti^on (wreage. — ^The guaranteeing of prices in surplus years would 
also tend to stimulate an increase of acreage. There is a normal tendency to 
adjust corn and other acreage to prices as influenced by production. Under a 
r^me of price fixing it is likely that acreage would increase in surplus years to 
complicate the problem, but under the cooperative marketing system the surplus 
would be in the producer's hands so he would have notice to adjust his acreage 
to consumption needs- plus a safety carry over. 
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DlSFICrr FBODTTCnON. 

The problem of replacemetiU — The deficit years would likewise present serious 
difiiculties. If surpluses were not carried over it would be necessary to import 
in order to stabilize the price. The deficits in com production, shown graphi- 
cally in Chart III, mount to substantial figures, of which the following will 
serve as illustrations: 1881-1883, 557,000,000 bushels; 1892-1894, 980,000,000 
bushels; 1901, 748,000,000 bushels; 1907-1900. 366,000,000 bushels; 1913-1914, 
398,000,000 bushels. It is very improbable that these quantities of com could 
be procured when needed from other countries. Argentina's annual com pro- 
duction has at no time exceeded 326,000,000 bushels, and her maximum annual 
exports to date have not exceeded 191,000,000 bushels. However, if it is as- 
sumed that purchase could be made at average farm price the costs of securinr 
com from without, with which to take care of the deficit years cited would be re- 
spectively as follows : $247,000,000 ; 454,000,000 ; 353,000,000 ; $199,000,000 and 
$241,000,000. 

Influence upwi dvreage, — ^It seems reasonable to believe that the stabilization 
of prices below the market or world level In deficit years, would tend to reduce 
acreage when the reverse would be desirable. Stabilization, from the consumer's 
viewpoint, in deficit years would also work to the financial disadvantage of farm- 
ers who were handicapped by low prices in years of surplus production Just 
at the time they need the stimulus of better prices to cause an increase In acreage* 
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Alt farm prodvcts tied together. — The charts »nd data BUbmltted apply spe- 
cilically to corn. The principlee illustrated apply with modifications to other 
eropa. Stabilizing the prices of one or merely of a few crops would, of course, 
lead to throw our whole program of production out of its normal course anil lead 
!D serious complications. On the ther hand. If price atabllizHtin were attempted 
for all crops It would require knowledge and wisdom of a most unusual order. 
What U a- fair priceT — Prenumably all that price fixing should give ub, unless 
we are deliberately setting out to treat agriculture bs an Infant Industry and 
one to be contlnuonsly snbsldized at public cost, is a price that is fair; and a 
fair price Is sucli price as tie free play of competitive factors would fix. 
If there is such free piny there is no reason for artificial stabilization. 
" 'h^re is not, it wonlU seem thi ' - - . 

Tftlr prices would be to alter 
aod reactioD of supply and demand. 

An unfair price is a symptom of a deranged relation between producer and 
fonsumer. It is better to correct the relation than to alleviate the symptom. 

Assuralng that as the last resort and a» a part of national policy price fixing 
should be resorted to it is evident tliat we should not turn to it until It Is estab- 
lished that fair prices can not be obtained In other ways than by direct govern- 
mental action. This is so because of the inherent difllcultLes of price fixing by 
Rny arbitrary means and the friction It would produce between the producer 
and the consumer If the latter is compelled by law to supiMyt the former 
, through increased living costs and taxation— the one or the otlier, or fliith, as 

the cape may be. 

j Advantages of "natural" etabilixaHon.—to correct unfair conditions and 

practices instead of arbitrarily altering by law the result of such factors has 

1 tile advantage of being in line with present economic theories, trade policies. 

and the machinery of commerce. It Is reform worked out from inside and not 

I trom withouL It tends to promote self-reliance and Initiative and therefore 

! builds np strong, healthy, resourceful individuals and an energetic commerce 

and industry. It results |n commercial relations that stand on their own feet 

; snd are not dependent on the vagaries and wbims of government. It attains 

the purpose without the further Injection of government into business with all 

of Its Implications of red tape, rigidity, slowness. Inadaptability, and restric- 

I Hon at individual Independence. 

I What vHll insure fair play in cmnpetitire price mafcfwfff— To answer this ques- 
tion we must first consider what are the factors In bringing buyers and sellers 
I together on prices. If both have full information concerning all the factors 
of supply and demand, the making of the price between them will depend on 
I the desires and necessities of both and on their respective controls— partial 
I or complete — over supply and demand, however this may arise, whether from 
I possession or control of the product In question, through control or possession 
. of the purchasing .concession, through control of handling facilities or chaises. 
I Supplff factors. — Agricultural supply varies In relation to requirements 
tiecause the volume of production, so far as it Is dependent on planning, Is 
, flied by plans laid a year or so in advance, because there is very little 
agricultural production on order, because this year's crop plana are largely 
based on last year's demand and prices; because there Is no concerted con- 
trol of production ; because producers are small and scattered ; because of 
tbe tremendous variations in crop yields with the weather; because the 
commercial crop varies in size according to its quality, adaptability to storage, 
Suborning or new supplies and substitutes, etc. 

Demand fnclorg.—DentanS varies on account of substitutes, new products 
or compounds, new tastes or desires. The demand for the most important 
Etoples is comparatively inelastic, viz, bread, grains, cotton, x>otatoes, cabbage, 
onions, tobacco ; and to a less extwit, meats, dairy products, fruits. In the 
case of these products thereore, any variation in supply causes great fltictua- 
tion in prices. 

floio to realize fair competitive (WMlWftma.— Now, to make competitloD 
between buyer and seller fair, we must see that the seller is as well in- 
formed as the buyer, concerning all market-afTecting conditions, and that 
be is Just as free and powerful to control tbe variable conditions of supply 
08 the seller is of demand. To bring about this equality of position be- 
tneeo the farmer and the buyer of his products It is necessary — 
<a) to have comprehensive, reliable, and timely information concerning all 
I the factors of supply, demand, price, and market conditions. 
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(6) TJie following conditions of production and distrlbntion: 
; 1. Intelligent and economical production, which means farm education. 

. 2. Standardized and economical packing, grading, processing, transporting, 

marketing, storing. 
, 3. Efficient distribution by season and area and prevention of wastes. 

4. Collectvie selling. 
I , 5. Adequate credit facilities for capital and operating purposes. Including 

production, storoge, and orderly marketing. 

6. Equitable freight rates and efficient transportation service. 

7. Maintenance of competition in manufacturing and commercial industries. 

8. Elimination of fraud of all sorts, such as false weights, dishonest grading, 
crooked inspection, misrepresentation of market conditions, and transactions, 
substitution, etc. 

Price fixing undesirable, — The Government, responding to the initiative of 
the farmers, is now embarked on a program which aims at all these things 
and tends to bring the producer and the ultimate consumer closer together. 
Moreover, the program goes further than prices and deals with all the condi- 
tions of farm and rural life, looking to their improvement. To go off on a 
price-fixing tangent at this time would be to abandon the fruit of an infinite 
amount of thought and planning to deal with prices in a far more fundamental 
and enduring way. It m ght even lead to the undoing of what has been done 
in this direction, and would certainly retard its further development. 

In thi second place, as has already been pointed out, the agricultural situa- 
tion is improving so that it is doubtful whether artificial price fixing would 
be of any material assistance. In addition to the charts to which I have 
already called your attention, as bearing on this phase, I am submitting some 
others and also certain price tabulations. They show that the money price 
of farm products now tends to ascend, that farm implements and fertilizer 
and interest rates are descending, and that the average price of all commodi- 
ties is stationary. All of which goes to prove that we are approaching a 
condition of price equil'brium or parallelism. Artificial price fixing would 
undoubtedly disturb this tendency. 

Part V. — Government Pbice Fixing, Ancient and Modern, Disappointing. 

SUMMARY OF ANCIENT PRICE FIXING. 

Price fixing by government is a very ancient device for attempting to assure 
a supp y of food at a reasonable price. It is to be noted that in all western in- 
stances, up to 1800 at least, the purpose was to protect the consumer. China 
seemed to have the farmer and the consumer in view and took pains to store 
grain in plentiful years so as to give the farmer a little more than the average 
price in times of plenty and to prevent his getting more than .the average price 
for all years in times of scarcity. 

The plain recognition of a cheap food supply as essential to the existence 
of the State is outstanding in all price stabilization of history. The supplier 
of food is to receive no more than enough to encourage him to bring forward 
the supply. 

The history of government limitation of price seems to teach one clear lesson : 
That 'n attempting to ease the burdens of the people In a time of high prices by 
artificially sett^'ng a limit to them, the people are not relieved but only exchanije 
one set of ills for another which is greater. Among these ills are (1) the with- 
holding of goods from the market ; (2) the dividing of the community into two 
hostile camps, one only of which considers that the government acts in its 
interest; (3) the practical d'fflculties of enforcing such limitation in prices 
which, in the very nature of the case, requires the cooperation of both producer 
and consumer to make it effective. 

Egypt took entire control of the grain trade almost 3,000 years before Christ 
and saved the peop'e from starvation, but took over the land in return. 

China controlled her grain supply, according to her historians, as far back 
as 3122 before Christ and worked out about 500 B. G. a system of control of 
supply and demand which kept prices normal. She seems to have been the 
only country which recognized the whole price question as being a symptom 
and not the disease itself, and, because she recognized this fact, seems to hnve 
come nearer than any other country to solving the problem of supplying the 
peor)le with the food they needed at a price they could pay. 

Athens. 400 years B. C.. regulated the grain trade and set prices by legal en- 
actment, but found herself unable to enforce them. 
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Mr. Bedfobd. We have n number of Belling places, and all the stock going 
tr> ihose metropolitan markets Is bought at auction. 

Senator Kendbick. And you have had no dlfnculty about the competitive 
pirt! 
Mr. BBDroKD. We know very weii that there hae been an arrangement, a ring, 
bid against each other in certain places, but the export trade durhijjr the 
raa so hot that that was largely lottt sight of. The export trade during 
ar was so big that all the rings were broken up. and competition was 
D|*n and free again. Of course, prices have fallen to nothing now. 

SHiator Laud. I would like to ask a qnestion there. We have before Congress 
a hill for the stabilisation of prices on grains. I would personally like tb know 
KniMhlng about how your wheat la handled and other grains In Australia. 

Sir. Bedford. Well, all the wheat goes Into a pool, on which a certain price 
is fixed. Politics again haie come Into It. There has been an attempt by the 
0>inmon wealth to outbid the State and by the State to outbiil the Common- 
le'^lih. Queensland does not export, supply being Just about up to our local 
liimaad. Say the price of wheat is fixed at Ts. 
Scoator Ladd. That is. fixed by the Oovemmwt? 

Mr, Beuford. The Commonwealth government states the price Australian 

>heat has got to pay this year. Then they advance the farmer on his certifl- 

^ Ray the price being 5 shillings, they will advance 3 shillings, and then 

V give him successive dividends of the other 2 shillings as the stuff la 

Tbe Chairman. As It Is sold? 

)lr. Bedford, As it is sold. 

Senator Kbnbbick. How long has that been In operation? 

Mr. Bedford. It has been in operation since I&15. It was'put through as a 



The Chairman. Where does the Government get the monev to make this 
aihance? They make It before they ffell (he wheat do thei not' 
-Mr. Bedford. Thej ha\e got It In their own bank 
The Chairman. They take It right out of the treasun ? 
Mr. Bedford. Thei take it right out of the Commonwealth bank 
The Chaibuan. Who determines what value shall be placed on the wheat? 
Sir. Bedford. Well a board representative of each dilate takes the basis 
<'f the cost of production and freight to the overseas market and establishes 
i^pool price^ and if It brings an\ more the fanner gets that balance 
The Chairman. Suppose it does not bring that much? 

Mr. Bedford. Then he gets a Utile bit leis In the meantime he has had his 
liring wage. 

The Chairman. I understand that to begin with this board will fix the price 
of wheat for this year? 
Mr, Bedford. Yes the State boards 

The Chaibman. That means the farmer has got to have that much d-ncj it? 
llr, Bedford. Yes 

The Chaibuan. If it does not sell for that much the State buvs It' 
Mr. Bedford. So far it has never worked out wrong It is done pretti i m 
, *er\-ative!y. 

The Chaibman. I suppose that la true In theory but as a matter tt fait 
there has never been a Iohh yet? 
I Ur, Bedford, No Yiiu see if \ou take it with sufhilent margin again-,! lobs 
[ f'ni (id hove a loss They say Now \ou mav get up to 7 lou will ^el G 
i <•( conrse you will get 7 if we can get It but \ou will bet the 6 anyhow smd 
, *re In your first 3 shill iigs 

Senator Norbeck. May I ask further along that line saj as an Illustration, 
, '^'heat sold for approximately $2 and In a few months went down one Quarter 
"'that How would Ihe Government protect Itself against a slump so \ olent 
«« that? 
Mr. Bedford. I don't know, except that we haven't had the necessity, 
^nator Norbeck. Of course it is within the range of possibility that the 
Government may sustain a loss when the market reverses quickly. 

Mr. Bedford. Quite. We have to stick on the Job and handle tt. Something 
^rt to be done, in the first place, during the war. Otherwise those men were 
wng asked lo grow for tbe sake of the Allies, to produce wheat to beat the 
"ifniy with, and they had to get some guaranty that they were going lo get 
'"mWhiog for it. 
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The Chaikman. And the sentiment is strong for continuing it? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. The farmers won't let it stop. 

The Chairman. Because it has worked so well? 

Mr. Bedford. They were already wedded to cooperation, and here is a cas 
where they had cooperation in one particular staple to stabilize the industry 

The Chairman. The farmer producing wheat does not need to pay any attec 
tion to the pool if he does not want to? 

Mr. Bedford. Oh, yes ; it is a compulsory pool. It must go into the pool. 

The Chairman. Let me see if you understand me. If I were an Australia) 
farmer now, and I produced a thousand bushels of wheat, am I compelled ti 
sell it to that pool? 

Mr. Bedford. If you are going to export it. You can not export it any othej 
way except through the pool. 

Senator Kendrick. This provision has to do principally and practically witl 
the surplus? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes ; practically the exportable surplus. 

Senator Kendjiick. But he secures a market for all his wheat? 

Mr. Bedford. He secures a market for all his wheat, yes. 

Senator Ransdell. In substance that is the price fixing of wheat, one of th< 
commodities. Tell me whether or not you have a similar kind of price fixing 
for other products of the farm? 

Mr. Bedford. We have got it in some States, but not in others. 

Senator Ransdell. What other products do you fix the price on? 

Mr. Bedford. We have quoted butter outside for local consumption? 

The Chairman. Sugar? 

Mr. Bedford. Sugar. 

Senator Ransdell. Cattle? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator Ransdell. Sheep? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What kind of wheat is produced in Australia — spring or fall? 

Mr. Bedford. It is all summer wheat. That is to say, whether they plant in 
spring or fall, you mean? 

The Chairman. Yes. They plant two kinds of wheat here. 

Mr. Bedford. We have only one kind of planting. That is harvested in the 
summer. 

The Chairman. I understand; but it is sowed in the spring? ^ 

Mr. Bedford. In the spring. 

Senator Ransdell. That is in the nature of a guaranty of profit to the farmer. 
What do you do in manufacture? You haven't got so many of them, I imagine, 
to deal with. 

Mr. Bedford. We have fairly big manufactories. 

Senator Ransdell. Do you guarantee them a return from their enterprise, 
too? 

Mr. Bedford. The actual manufacturing workman is protected by wages bein? 
fixed, and the other man is protected by duties, sometimes not as high as we 
would like to see them. , 

Senator Ladd. Protective tariff? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kendrick. In connection with your method of handling this, I want 
to ask under the operation of this law has the price of these products declined 
gradually according to the needs of the country and the changing conditions? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. 

Senator Kendrick. Just the same as they would ordinarily, except that there 
has been no terrific decline? 

Mr. Bedford. No ; it has been an easy fall. It has been an easy decline. 

We have failed a little bit in getting to the landlord. He is a hard fellow. 
We have a fair rents bill that does not work, and it is only in one State that 
it is enforced, where we have the landlord where we want him and rent is 
cheaper. House rent is cheaper in Queensland than in any other State in 
Australia, because we take on land as a commodity and price fix that, too, 
subject to the cost of the land and the cost of the building and the amount 
expended on it and the taxes and all the outgo. 

The Chairman. I would like to put your commissioner to work in Washington. 

Mr. Bedford. Weil, I should prefer that I be not asked to take it on. 
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Senator Ladd. I am Interested to know whether there la any speciilotlon in 
friin. I take It you do not leave any chant-e (or speculation? 

Sir, Bedford. The speculation comea In In this way: Snppostriu, fi'r in- 
aanw, say this is G wheat, at 4 shillings. Mind you, as far back as^ G wheat 
"ill not be cleaned up yet, for, all overseas sales. Supposing that prite was 
fijttl at 5 shillings. Three shlUlnes was paid as a first payment, th«-n uii extra 
dividend o( a shilling was paid, making 4 shillings. They say, "Now, what 
sill this pool pay?" Yoo see every pool Is on Its own basis. There Is no 
arryiog over. If there is a credit from B pool you can not carry It Into C, 

Sfnator Labd. It still must stay In the B pool? 

Mr. Bedfohd. It Still must stay In the B pool. It comes out that If there is 
iQjtliing over, any excess, It goes back as additional dividend. Supposing 
itiere is a deficit on C pool. C pool again stands on Its own basis. In other 
•■ords, although D pool is atlU In the market, another shilling would be paid 
™ D. The little Wall Streets act as to the specula tiveness on their jndgnient 
!s t" what that last dividend is going to be. It may be over or under. 

The Chaibman, 8o they gamble on that? 

Jlr, Bedford. That Is where the only gambling comes In. 

Senator Kendbick. Do you have your grain exchanges in Australia the same 
IS we have here? 

Mr, Bedfokd, They are being put out of action by the pool. 

The Chairuan, If there are no further questions along that line, I want to 
isk Mr. Bedford something on a somewhat different line. Quite a nuuiher of 
.tears ago I read a magazine article which showed Australia had declilai to 
stave its capital, figuring on the building of a new capital. 

Mr. Bedford, Yea. 

The Chairman. They had very elaborate plans, and I have never found out 
tow that turned out. 

Mr. Bedford. I was on the capltol site a year or so ago and I boiled a billy- 
fan near it. 

The Chairuan. It Is still Just a site? 

Mr, Bedford. Yes. It has some goo<i trees. There la an excellent site where 
lie capitol is to be, and there Is a very elaborate foundation stone, but prac- 
'ically that is all there is. The Federal captlol must be built, because, the 
laiiitol now lielng down In Melbourne, we find that except for the cust<im- 
lifmses and the post offices the Influence of the Commonwealth extends from 
'tie Federal Parliament House in Melbourne down to the Spencer Street Rail- 
Station, and the Commonwealth must get Into its own house and into its 
wn territory. 

The government is now going to build a wooden capitol, simply because the 
[*>litli.-al agitation is too strong to resist ; so it Is agreed to put in a wooden eapl- 

"l aad try to get It opened this year. In the meantime it Is good picnicking 
ETOund. 

Senator Kekdbick. You are nearly all English-speaking people, are you not? 

Mr, Bedford. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kendbick, It is Impossible to believe you would have any serious 

iliHicultles^ 

Mr, Bedford. We should not. 

Senator Kbndrick. Among yourselves and other English-speaking peoples, 

Mr. Bedford. We have plenty of differences. There is bitterness in otir 

politics sometimes. 
Senator Ransdell, How about woman suffrage? 
Mr. Bedford. We have had it for years. 
Senator Ransdei.i, Has it worked well? 
Mr, Bedford. It has worked happily. The women's vote Is the vote of her 

*u^nnd. We have not found that it altered political paities at all. it only 

■want that the women came Into the game and duplicated the husband's vote. 
Senator Ranspell. Do any women hold office In Australia? 
llr, Bedford. There is one woman In Parliament in Western Australia, in the 

Slate parliament, but I think she feels her loneliness. 
Senator Kendbick. I made that statement about English -speaking people 

WHQK of a statement made to me by John Burns when I was in Europe. Be 

**iii that " We Englishmen are the original revolutionists, but we usually have 

"ur revolutions in entirely a legal manner, within the law," 
Mr, Bedford. Our big menace In Australia Is an extension of hiiperlalUm. 

<H the flvg gn3 ^ half rulllion people In Australia over four and a half million 

*>% native bom. They are for Anstralia. The others are the Tories, Imperial- 
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i8ts, Free Traders, the people who think that Australia should produce woo 
and soldiers, but should not ever wash the wool ; send it out as greasy and im 
port it again as shoddy ; and they hate, naturally, anything in the direction ol 
liberal ideas. They call themselves Loyalists, and say that we are the Bolshe 
vists, just as, for instance, the people who opp<^ed independence in Americi 
were called the Loyalists because they were Tories. That is the only trouble 
we have in Australia. The only people who are keeping Australia back an 
those people who are roaring "Empire" all the time, and never "Australia.' 
They have gone so far as to say the Union Jack should be flown in the schooh 
and the Australian flag not. But all of that, of course, is making a larger anc 
larger majority in favor of — ^well, Australia first, last, and all the time. 

Senator Ransdell. Separation. 

Mr. Bedfobd. Well, no; there won't be any separation. 

Senator Ransdell. There will not? 

Mr. Bedford. No. 

Senator Ransdell. You don't want separation? 

Mr. Bedford. It doesn't matter. As a matter of fact, we are more our owe 
masters than you are. Nothing goes beyond the Parliament, elected by the 
I)eople, through universal suffrage. The King has nominally the right to veto. 
He or rather the British Government ostensibly has the right of veto, but thfl 
British Government never exercises the right 

Senator Ransdell. He don't veto, but, as a matter of fact, has not he the 
legal right to veto? 

Mr. Bedford. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ransdell. And there Is no way of passing over his veto, is there ? 

Mr. Bedford. Oh, yes ; by simply not taking any notice of it. 

Senator Ransdell. Would not that be treason against the mother country? 

Mr. Bedford. Well, that which Is treason when it falls is patriotism whett 
It succeeds. But the veto Is never used, anyhow. 

Senator Ransdell. The King does not appoint a Governor General in Aus- 
tralia like they do In Canada? 

Mr. Bedford. The British Government" does appoint a Governor General. 

The Chairman. He is an ornament, isn't he? 

Mr. Bedford. He is an ornament. There was one State governor who at- 
tempted to pass an opinion on Australian politics, and everybody arose to hit 
him, and he resigned soon afterwards. 

The Chairman. England submitted to you? 

Mr. Bedford. England submitted to local opinion, yes. You must remember 
we had our little revolution In 1854. 

The Chairman. This has always been in my mind : Suppose England did not 
want to do that. It seems to me under the form of government she really has 
the power to veto anything you do. 

Mr. Bedford. They could veto it by a ship which takes 30 days to get there; 
13,000 miles, and your veto at that distance is valueless. 

The Chairman. It has turned out so thus far. 

Senator Ladd. There is one matter I was interested in, and that Is your 
financing, banking system. Are your banks State-owned banks, or what are 
they? 

Mr. Bedford. The agricultural banks are State banks, and then the Common- 
wealth bank was started about eight years ago by the Labor Party, in the 
teeth of conservative opposition, and started without any money, and it made 
a monopoly of the note issue. The private banks had to come along and de- 
liver gold and take Commonwealth notes for it. It has been a little disappoint- 
ing to us, because the spirit of the thing was that it should start right out on 
Its own, as the bank of the people, and that it should lower exchanges, but. it 
being represented and dominated by a governor who was a private banker 
before, and who had all the methods of private bankers, it merely entered into 
a combination with the other banks to keep exchanges where they were. It lias 
had this tremendous result, that while it started with nothing it is now in pos- 
session of reserves of about two hundred millions in a very few years, and It 
certainly stabilized finance and prevented us having a panic during the first 
part of the war, when everybody was panicky. 

The Chairman. In financial matters you still have the pound sterling, the 
same as the mother country? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes; foolishly. 

Senator Kendrick. In your measurements and weights do you have the same? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Kkndbick. Ycu say "fooliahly " ? 

Mr. Bedford. We should have the metric system. We have already carried 
rfSoliiti<Hi8 for the metric system in Parliameiit. just as we have i)assed reso- 
luti^ms abolishing imported ^vemors. 
Senator Kendbick. I>o you mean the Goveruoir General? 
Mr. Besfobd. W^ell, any of them. I may say one thin^ in re^^ard to the 
veto. At the be^innln^ of the Oomnoawealth, when the Commonwealth biU 
was presented for ratiticntjon the representatives for the Commonwealth went 
to London and they were asked by the British Government to call Australia 
a Doiuinion. They replied in effect, " Nobody has any dominion over us. This 
is a commonweal til.'' Downing Street argued with them. It said, " What 
does it matter? Why not call it a Dominion?" The delegates replied, "We 
want it ' Commonwealth \" That was the name they Insisted on ; even though 
commonwealth means a republic. So " Commonwealth " it is. 

I can only say that in trade, by distance and all the rest of it, and also 
for reasons of self-preservation, we are bcund to get further away in spirit, as 
governments, from the British tiovermuent, and closer up in spirit as govern- 
ments to tlie American Government, because we have only one enemy, and 
that is the Japs, and I dtm't thinli any disarmament conference will have 
much effect on him. He will get to it when it is good and ripe. He is the 
only enemy we have. 

Senator Kendrick. They do not seem to have any designs on Australia. 
That is to say, he has not much of a footing over there, has he ? 
Mr. Bedfobd. We won't let him in, but he would like to come. 
Senator Ransdkll. Explain to me why you have so few people in Australia^ 
Tou have a tremendous country. 

Mr. Bedford. By reason of distance. You are only five days from Europe. 
Probably in some respects you would be better off if ycu had been farther 
away from some of the people you have got. But we don't get your supply of 
Europeans because we are 42 days away. It is only distance. 

Senator Kendrick. You have a very jfine climate there and very rich soil, 
hnve you not? 
Mr. Bedford. Excellent. 

Senator Kendrick. It is just as good a place for a white man to live as any 
place in North America? 

Mr. Bedford. In Queensland we have the lowest death rate and highest birth 
rate of all the white peoples. 

Senator Kendrick. I would like to make a statement here. During the time 
I was in Europe, while the war was under way, I had opportunity to observe 
aiKl see every kind of a soldier on the western front, and this was the most 
striking thing that I noticed in connection with the comparison of the other 
soldiers and our own — our American soldiers. The Canadian and the American 
soldiers were quite the same in appearance — face, form, and everything — ^but 
tli^ Australian soldier and the American soldier are absolutely identical. You 
could hardly tell one from tlie other ; that is, white soldiers from this country 
and the Australian soldier. The same form and face and figure and much 
the same characteristics. 

Senator Ransdell. Getting back to that question of population increase, 
is there nmch sign now in your country of a rapid growth of your population 
or is it going on very slowly? 

Mr. Bedpokd. We had four and three-quarter millions in 1911, and the popu- 
lation is five and a half millions for 1920. 
Senator Ransdell. Have you enormous tracts of country subject to settlement? 
Mr. Bedford. Oh, yes. You know the old superstition about the Australian 
desert. I have never seen any country as bad as that country around El Paso. 
You see the early people who labeled Australia " desert " expected to find it 
covered with buttercups and daisies, and instead they found saltbush Mltchell- 
?rass and Flinders grass, the finest fattening grass in the world. 

The Chairman. I wonder if your period of drought is not longer than we 
experience in this country? 

Mr. Bedford. We regard drought as compulsory fallowing. It is a good thing 
^^^r the land. All the damage that has been done by drought has been by 
gi'eedy people, who overstocked pastoral country. They take it at its peak 
and load it up to its peak and try to keep the peak production all the time. 

Senator Ransdell. I notice in reading of Australia you have a little fringe 
around the ocean settled and all the rest of it is still unsettled. It that true? 
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Mr. Bedford. I suppose you have seen a population map, have you, sl:i3.cle<l? 

Senator Ransdeu.. Yes. 

Mr. Bedford. Well, that is unfortunately so. For instance, Queensland is 
the least centralized of all the Australian states. New South Wales has got 
52 per cent of its people in Sidney, the capital, and they did it in this v^ay. 
Of course this was in the good old days whene the protectionist was not a 
factor and there were no such things as protective duties and Sidney "was 
governed by the importer. They brought in railways from the west, the nortli, 
and the south to Sidney. There are two great ports — Jervis Bay, 150 miles 
south of Sidney, and Port Stephens, 100 miles north of Sidney. Whenever 
there was danger of railways touching these ports the surveys were deflected 
westward, so that all produce was hauled to the bottleneck of Sidney for the 
benefit of the importer or the commission agent. 

In Queensland that did not happen, because we have 2,500 miles of coast 
line, and we built 10 trunk lines of railway to 10 ports, and therefore we liave 
only got in the capital 30 per cent of the population ; but even that is too mucli. 
The general trend of public opinion in Australia is getting away from the big 
city. We believe that 20 cities of 50,000 people is much better than 1 city 
with a million population. 

Senator Ransdell. What is the extent of that vast territory that we have 
been led to believe was more or less of a desert and uninhabitable? 

Mr. Bedford. In that alleged desert we raise hay and wheat, and some of 
the best and very finest cattle we have come from that part of the country. 
For instance, Mitchell grass and Flinders grass are the greatest fatteners in 
the world. You people ought to import that. If your State agricultural de- 
partment would like it I would be glad to get our agricultural department to 
send seed over to them. 

The Chairman. We would be very glad to have you write to this committee 
here. 

Senator Ransdell. I would thank you if you would do that. 

Mr. Bedford. You have already brought into the worst part of California, 
in the sagebrush country, the Australian saltbush, also one of the finest 
fatteners, and in California it is doing excellent work. 

Senator Ransdell. But this Mitchell and Flinders grass, does that grow in 
the drought region? That takes very little moisture? 

Mr. Bedford. It all depends on the time of your rainfall. If you get rain 
on it when it is seeding out it blackens it and rots it. 

Senator Kendrick. What altitude? 

Mr. Bedford. Well, practically the entire plateau — much of our pastoral 
country — is near sea level or below it in Central Australia. On the Queensland 
plains it is up to 2,000 feet above sea leveL 

Senator Kendrick. We have a high altitude in my State. 

Mr. Bedford. You should trj' that saltbush here. 

The Chairman. What about the latitude? 

Mr. Bedford. Of Mitchell and Flinders grass, fifteen to twenty south. 

The Chairman. Will it grow in our latitude? 

Mr. Bedford. It should. You have the eucalyptus growing here all through 
California, and in those western States. I am quite sure that stuff will grow; 
and you can not get colder nights in the winter than you get in some parts of 
Queensland. 

Senator Kendrick. Is it true in your country, you have great possibilties 
of irrigation? , 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, sir. / 

Senator Kendrick. By the conservation of water? 

Mr. Bedford. We have taken the worst-looking country — well, not as bad as 
around El Paso, but the worst-looking country we have, such as the land near 
your Salton Sea — and made a garden of it. At one time we used to import 
every raisin and every currant that came into the country from the Medi- 
terranean. We now export. It takes but little irrigation, but you can readily 
flee the difference between this desert-like country and the country that has 
t)een irrigated. Put water on it, and it blooms. 

Senator Ransdeu^ Have you plenty of water to irrigate where you desire to 
irrigate? 

Mr. Bedford. Yes. We have plenty of water subject to equipment. 

The Chairman. What about your timber? 
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Mr. Bedford. The majority of the country, or a great deal of the country, is 
timbered. Of course, the big central plain is untimbered except with dwarf 
timber. 

Tbe Chaibman. Have you a forest service? 

Mr. Bedford. A very good forest service. We are now in the lumber business ; 
tliat is, in the State of Queensland. Queensland has some of the finest cabinet 
w^oods in the world, the names of which mean nothing to you, because we have 
«imply taken names which do not in any way explain them. For instance, we 
-call one of our finest woods, better immeasurably than cedar, finer than cedar — 
we call it maple, when it is no more like your maple than I am. Still that is the 
name the bushmen gave to it, and it stuck. And we have another fine cabinet 
^vood, silky oak. 

Senator Kendrick. You spoke a while ago about the immigration question. 
What are your restrictions as to races? 
Mr. Bedford. No colored race can come in. 
Senator Kendrick. That is the impression I have had. 

Mr. Bedford. We not only will not allow them, but during the war represen- 
tatives of Japanese capital wished to buy iron and zinc mines. And we refused 
to permit them to own any of the sources of raw material, except to buy the 
product over the counter. 

Senator Kendrick. Have you any alien races whatsoever? Of course, your 
natives are not alien races. 

Mr. Bedford. We have got 20,000 Chinamen, good citizens enough, who came 
in before the restriction. 

Senator Kendrick. But you have quite a large population of native Indians, 
have you not? 

Mr. Bedford. Native Australian aboriginals, yes, sir. 
Senator Kendrick. Are they Africans? 

Mr. Bedford. No. They are some Asiatic race. We don't know. Australia 
was separated from the main continent thousands of years back and we have 
only one Australian animal, and that is the wild dog, which came over by land- 
bridge before this separation. All of our animals are marsupials. They go right 
back to the beginning of the land animals, probably. 

Senator Kendrick. You have no so-called colored population to speak of? 
Mr. Bedford. Yes. The northern territory is nearly five times the size of 
France. We have got 2,000 white men there and 50,000 aboriginals. 
Senator Kendrick. That is these Asiatics? 
Mr. Bedford. Natives. Well, they are Australians. 

Senator Kendrick. I want to state, Mr. Chairman, that this has been very in- 
teresting to me. Apparently they have tackled something over in that country 
and made a success of it, that we have been shying at for years. 

Mr. Bedford. Our difficulties have not been as great as yours. We have not 
had a couple of hundred years of vested interests behind us to prevent us trying 
the new things. 

Senator Kendrick. I just had in mind to say that in connection with our 
very difficult effort here to secure legislation to supervise our live stock mar- 
ket, while we were talking about it our Canadian neighbors on the north passed 
the law and put it into effect. 

Mr. Bedford. They are a smaller community and can do things nmch more 
easily than you big ones, because the friends that the vested interests have in 
this community, with its hundred miU'ons or more are tremdous in number and 
influence. The job relatively is twenty times as hard as in Australia. 

Senator Kendrick. I am interested to ask you a question in reference to 
your land settlement plan that you mentioned a while ago, particularly your 
tax on alien lands. 
Mr. Behford. On alien lands? 

Oh, no, that is not an extra tax on land, but it is a tax on absentee profits. 
Senator Kendrick. Well, has that had any confiscatory effect whatsoever? 
Mr. Bedford. No. They pass it on. The country gets a little bit more from 
'them. 

Senator Kendrick. In my judgment, for instance, if there is any discrimina- 
tion it ought to give the land owner an avenue of escape. 

Mr. Bedford. Yes, but we are discriminating against the absentee pastoral- 
ists for lands which he is getting for a cent an acre, say, while the Australian 
who considered the country good enough to live in, for the same land, because 
he was possibly holding 100,000 acres instead of 5,000,000 acres (a retailer. 
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of course, has to pay more than a wholesaler) was paying 3 pence ant 
acre. So we simply made that land act over; amended it so that the l>i^ 
company paid as much as the small man. While for precisely the same grade 
of land the absentee was getting it for 1 cent, the Australian was paying- G 
cents. 

Senator Kbndbigk. By saying you ought to give the land owner a means of 
escape, I did not mean to allow him to escape his responsibility, but I meant 
to say in case of legislation that actually provided a discrimination, give liitn 
a <^ance to unload his holdings or to dispose of his holdings. 

Mr. Bedford, Well, you see that does not apply so much in a country wliere 
most of the big estates are held under lease with resumption rights by the 
State. It gives a man, say, for instance, a 15 to a 42 year lease, then at the end. 
of that time, or about 5 years before the time, it gives him notice ot resump- 
tion of such and such an area for closer settlement, the country having changed 
in 20 years. There is no hardship on him. He gets notice. He knew when 
he was taking it up that in 35 or 87 years he would have to risk resumption. 
And then they leave him with the balance of his land to renew his lease another 
term. Or, if all of it is resumed he is paid for his Improvement and he goes. 

Senator Kendrigk. You have large tracts held in fee simple, as we call it, 
have you not? 

Mr. Bedford. No ; the cases are rare. 

Senator Kendrick. All of it is held under lease? 

Mr. Bedford. Mostly under lease. The area of Queensland is 430,000,000 
acres, and the alienated freehold is only 26,000,000 acres. Four hundred and 
four million acres are held by the State, held under lease; leased to various 
people, but not alienated in fee simple. 

The Chairman. Well, I believe that is all. 

Senator Kendrick. This is a very small part of what I would like to hear 
about Australia. 

The Chairman. Yes. Well, we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Bedford. 
It has been a great opportunity to have you with us. 

Mr. Bedford. I am very glad to have had the opportunity to speak to you. 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned subject to call 
of the chairman.) 
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